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gratnlttg^^s d ^isj^op’s ^oUy. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Up IN THE Mountains. 

^OUT oighteen miles from Bishop’s 
Folly, and in the very midst of 
the Moume Mountains, a low spur 
of land projects into the sea by a 
thin narrow promontory, so narrow, 
indeed, that in days 'of heavy sea 
and strong wind, the waves have 
been seen to meet across it. Some 
benevolent individual had once con- 
ceived the idea of planting a small 
lighthouse here, as a boon to the 
fishermen who frequent the coast. 
The lighthouse was built, but never 
occupied, and after standing some 
years in a state of half ruin, was 
turned into a sort of humble inn 
or shebeen, most probably a mere 
pretext to cover its real employment 
as a depot for smuggled goods; for 
in the days of high duties French silks and brandies found many channels 
into Ireland beside the road that lay through her Majesty’s customs. 

or, as he was more generally called, Tim Maokessy, the proprietor, 
was a well-known man in those parts. He followed what in Ireland for 
some years back has been as much a profession as law or physic, and 
occasionally a more lucrative line than either— Patriotism. He was 
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one of those ready, Toluble, self-asserting follows, who abound in Ireland, 
but whose favour is not the less with their countrymen from the &ct 
of their frequency. He had, he said, a father, who suffered for his 
country in ninety-eight ; and he had himself maintained the family tradi- 
tions by being twico imprisoned in Carrickfergus Gaol, and narrowly 
escaping transportation for life. On the credit of this martyrdom, and 
the fact that Mr. O’Connell once called him honest Tim Mackessy, he had 
lived in honour and repute amongst such of his countrymen as ** feel the 
yoke and abhor the rule of the Saxon.” 

For the present, we are, however, less occupied by Tim and his political 
opinions than by two guests, who had arrived a couple of dnys before, and 
were, at the moment wo are now at, seated at breakfast in that modest 
apartment called the best parlour. Two men loss like in appearance 
might not readily be found. One, thin, fresh-looking, with handsome but 
haughty features, slightly stooped, but to all seeming as much from habit 
as from any debility, was Lord Culduflf ; his ago might bo computed by 
some reference to the list of his services, but would have boon a puzzling 
calculation from a mere inspection of himself? In figure and build, ho 
might be anything from five-ond-thirty to two or three and forty ; in face, 
at a close inspection, ho might have been high up in the sixties. 

His companion was a middle-sized, middle-aged man, with a head of 
bushy curly black hair, a round bullet head, wide-set eyes, and a short 
nose, of the leonine pattern ; his mouth, large and thick-lipped, had all 
that mobility that denotes talker and eater; for Mr. Cutbill, chil engineer 
and architect, was both garrulous and gounnand, and lived in the happy 
enjoyment of being thought excellent company, and a first-rate judge of a 
dinner. He was musical too ; ho played the violoncello with some skill, 
and was an associate of various philharmonics, who performed fantasias 
and fugues to dreary old ladies and snuffy old bachelors, who found the 
amusement an economy that exacted nothing more costly than a little 
patience. Amongst these Tom Cutbill was a man of wit and man of the 
world. His career brought him from time to time into contact with persons 
of high station and rank, and these he ventilated amongst his set in the 
most easy manner, familiarly talking of Beaufort, and Arg^de, and Cleve- 
land, as though they were household words. 

It was reported that he had some cleverness as an actor ; and he 
might have had, for the man treated life as a drama, and was eternally repre- 
senting something, — some imaginary character, — till any little fragment of 
reality in him had been entirely rubbed out by the process, and he remained 
the mere personation of whatever the society he chanced to be in wanted 
or demanded of him. 

He had been recommended to Lord Culduff’s notice by his lordship’s 
London agent, who had said, — **H6 knows the scientific part of his 
business as well as the great swells of his profession, and he knows the 
world a precious sight better than they do. They could tell you if yon 
have coal, bat he will do that and more ; he will tell you what to do with 
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it.” It was on the advico thas given Lord Culduff had secnred his 
services, and taken him over to Ireland. It was a bitter pill to swallow, for 
this old broken-down man of fashion, self-indulgent, fastidious, and refined, 
to travel in such company ; but his affairs wore in a sad state, from years 
of extravagance and high living, and it was only by tho supposed discovery 
of these mines on this unprofitable part of his estate that his creditors 
consented to defer that settlement which might sweep away almost all 
that remained to him. Cutbill was told, too, — His lordship is rather 
hard-up just now, and cannot be liberal as he could wish ; but he is a 
charming person to know, and will treat you like a brother.” The one 
chink in this shrewd fellow’s armour was his snobbery. It was told of 
him once, in a very dangerous illness, when all means of inducing per- 
spiration had failed, that some one said, — “ Try him with a lord, it 
never failed with Tom yet.” If an untitled squire had proposed to take 
Mr. Cutbill over special to Ireland for a hundred - pound note and his 
expenses, he would have indignantly refused the offer, and assisted the 
proposer besides to some unpalatable reflections on his knowledge of life ; 
tho thought, however, of journeying as Lord Culduff’s intimate friend, 
being treated as his brother, thrown, from the very nature of the country 
they travelled in, into close relations, and left free to improve the acquaint- 
ance by all those social wiles and accomplishments on which he felt he 
could pride himself, was a bribe not to be resisted. And thus was it 
that these two men, so unlike in every respect, found themselves fellow- 
travellers and companions. 

A number of papers, plans, and drawings littered tho breakfast-table 
at which they were seated, and one of these, representing tho little 
promontory of arid rock, tastefully coloured and converted into a 
handsome pier, with flights of steps descending to tho water, and 
massive cranes swinging bulky masses of merchandise into tall-masted 
ships, was just then beneath his lordship’s double eyeglass. 

Whore may all this be, Cutbill ? is it Irish ? ” asked ho. 

It is to be out yonder, my lord,” said ho, pointing through the little 
window to tho rugged line of rocks, over which the sea was breaking in 
measured rhythm. 

“ You don’t mean there ? ” said Lord Culduff, half horrified. 

“ Yes, my lord, there ! Your lordship is doubtless not aware that of 
all her Majesty’s faithful lieges the speculative are the least gifted with the 
imaginative faculty, and to supply this unhappy want in their natures, we, 
whoso function it is to suggest great industrial schemes or large under- 
takings, — ^wo ‘Promoters,’ as we are called, are obliged to supply, not 
merely by description, but actually pictorially, Ih© results which access 
will in due time arrive at. We have, as the poet says, to annihilate 
‘ both time and space,’ and arrive at a goal which no effort of these worthy 
people’s minds could possibly attain to. What your lordship is now looking 
at is a case in point, and however little promising the present aspect of 
that coast -line may seem, time and money, — ^yes, my lord, time and 
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money — ^tho two eprings of all success — ^will make even greater change 
than you see depicted here.” Mr. Cutbill delivered these words with a 
somewhat pompous tone, and in a voice such as he might have used in 
addressing an acting committee or a special board of works ; for one of 
hie fancies w^as, to believe himself an orator of no mean power. 

“I trust, I fervently trust, Mr. Cutbill,” said his lordship nervously, 
“ that the coal-fields are somewhat nigher the stage of being remunerative 
than that broken lino of rock is to this fanciful picture before me.” 

Wealth, my lord, like heat, has its latent conditions.” 

“ Condescend to a more commonplace tone, sir, in consideration of my 
ignorance, and tell mo frankly, is the mine as fax from reality, as that 
reef there ? ” 

Fortunately for Mr. Cutbill perhaps, the door was opened at this 
critical juncture, and the landlord presented himself with a note, stating 
that the groom who brought it v\ould wait for the answer. 

Somewhat agitated by the turn of his conversation with the engineer, 
Lord Culdufi* tore open the letter, and ran his eyes towards the end to 
see the signature. “Who is Bramleigh — Temple Bramleigh ? Oh, I re- 
member, an attache. What’s all this about Gastello ? Where’s Gastello ? ” 

“ That’s the name they give the Bishop's Folly, my lord,” said the 
landlord, with a half grin. 

“ What business have these people to know I am here at all ? Why 
must they persecute me? You told me, Cutbill, that I was not to he 
discovered.” '' 

“ Sol did, my lord, and I made the Point Krptrss call you Mr. Morrice, 
of Charing Cross.” 

His lordship w’inced a little at the thought of such a liberty, even for ii 
disguise, but he was now engag(‘d with the note, and read on without 
speaking. “Nothing could bo more eouiieous, certainly,” said he, folding 
it up, and laying it beside him on the table. ‘ ‘ They invite me over to — 
what’s the name ? — Castello, and promise me perfect lil)ei*ty as regards my 
time. ‘ To make the place my head-qunru'i’s,’ as he says. AMio arc these 
Bramleighs ? You know every one, Cutbill ; who arc they ? ” 

“ Bramleigh and Underwood are bankers, very old-established fim. 
Old Bramleigh was a brewer, at Hlough ; George the Third never would 
drink any other stout than Bramh'igh’s. There was a large silver flagon, 
called the * King’s Quaigh,’ always brought out when his Majesty rode hv, 
and very vain old Bramleigh used to be of it, though I don’t think it 
figures now on the son’s sideboard — they have leased the broweiy'.” 

“ Oh, they have leased the brewery, have they ? ” 

“ That they have ; the present man got himself made Colonel of militia, 
and meant to be a county member, and he might too, if he hadn’t been 
in too great a hnny abont it ; but county people won’t stand being carried 
by assault. Then they made other mistakes; tried it on with the Liberals, 
in a shire where everything that called itself gentleman was Tory ; in &ct, 
they plnnged from one hole into another, till they regularly swamped them- 
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selves ; and as their house held a largo mortgage on these estates in Ireland, 
they paid off the other encumbrances and have come to live hero. I know 
the whole story, for it was an old friend of mine who made the plans for 
restoring the mansion.!’ 

1 suspect that the men in your profession, Cutbill, know as much of 
the private history of English families as any in the land ? ” 

More, my lord ; far more even than the solicitors, for people suspect 
the solicitors, and they never suspect us. We are detectives in plain 
clothes.” The pleasant chuckle with which Mr. Cutbill finished his speech 
was not responded to by his lordship, who felt that the other should have 
accepted his compliment, without any attempt on his own paii; to 
enhance it. 

“ How long do you imagine I may be detained here, Cutbill ? ” asked 
he after a pause. 

“ Let us say a week, my lord, or ten days at furthest. We ought 
certainly to see that new pit opened, before you leave.” 

“In that case I may as well accept this invitation. I can bear a little 
boredom if they have only a good cook. Ho you suppose they have a 
good cook ? ” 

“ The agent, Jos Harding, told me they had a Frenchman, and that the 
house is splendidly got up.” 

“ 'What’s to be done mth you, Cutbill, eh ? ” 

I am at your lordship’s orders,” said he, with a very quiet composure. 

“You have nothing to do over at that place just now? — I mean at 
the mine.” 

“ No, my lord. Till Pollard makes his repoi*t, I have nothing to call 
mo over there.” 

“ And here, I take it, we have seen everything,” and he gave a very 
hopv'less look through the little window as he spoke. 

“ There it is, my lord,” said Cutbill, taking up the coloured picture of. 
the pier, with its busy crowds, und its bustling porters. “ There it is ! ” 

“ I should sny, Cutbill, there it is not ! ” obscn*ed the other bitterly. 

‘ Anything more unlike the reality is hard to conceive.” 

“ Few things arc as like a comet in the Life Guards, as a child in a 
perambulator ’ ’ 

“Very well, all that,” inteirupted Lord Culduff impatiently. “ I 
know that sort of argument perfectly. 1 have been pestered with the acorn, 
or rather, with the unborn forests in the heart of the acorn, for many a 
day. Let us get a stride in advance of these platitudes. Is the whole 
thing like this ? ” and ho threw the drawing across the table contemptuously 
as he spoke. “ Is it all of this pattern, eh ? ” 

“ In one sense it is very like,” said the other, with a greater amount 
of decision in his lone, than usual. 

In which case, then, the sooner we abandon it the better,” said Lord 
Culdufi, rising, and standing with Lis back to the fire, his head high, and 
his look intensely haughty. 
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** It is not for me to dictate to your lordship — I could neyer presume 
to do so — but certainly it is not every one in Groat Britain who could 
reconcile himself to relinquish one of the largest sources of wealth in the 
kingdom. Taking the lowest estimate of Garrick Nuish mine alone, — and 
when 1 say the lowest, I mean throwing the whole thing into a company 
of shareholders, and neither working nor risking a shilling yourself, — ^you 
may put from twenty to five-and-twenty thousand pounds into your 
pocket within a twelvemonth.” 

Who will guarantee that, Cutbill ? ” said Lord Culdufr, with a frint 

smile. 

“ I am ready myself to do so, pro'\idod my counsels be strictly fol- 
lowed. I will do so, with my whole professional reputation.” 

“I am charmed to hoar you say so. It is a very grati^ung piece of 
news for mo. You feel, therefore, certain that we have struck coal ?” 

“ My lord, when a young man enters life from one of the universities, 
with a high reputation for ability, ho can go a long way — if he only be 
prudent — Ihdng on his capital. It is the same thing in a groat industrial 
enterprise ; you must start at speed, and with a high pressure — got way 
on you, as the sailors say — and you \^ill skim along for half a mile after 
the steam is oil'.” 

“ I come back to my former question. Have wo found coal ? ” 

“ I hope so, I trust we have. Indecjd there is every reason to say 
we have found coal. What we need most at this^ moment is a man like 
that gentleman whose note is on the table — a largo capitalist, a great City 
name. Let him associate himself in thi* ])rojoct, :md success is as certain 
as that we stand herv'.” 

But you have just told me he has given up his business life — retired 
from affairs altogether.” 

“ My lord, these men never give up. They buy estates, they go live 
at Borne or Paris, and take a chateau at Caimes, and try to forgot Mincing 
Lane and the rest of it ; but if you wah'h them, you’il sec it’s the money 
article in T/w Times they read behue the leader. They have but one 
barometer for everything that happens in Europe — how are the exchanges ? 
and they are just as greedy of a good thing us on any morning they hurried 
down to the C’ity in a huusom to buy in or sell out. See if I’m not right. 
Just throw out a hint, no more, that you’d like a word of advice from 
Colonel Bramleigh about your projocl ; say it’s a largo thing — too largo for 
an individual to cope with — ^that you arc yourself the least possible of a 
businoRS man, being always engaged in very different occupations, — and ask 
what course he would counsel you to take.” 

“ I might show him those drawingH — these coloured plans.” 

“ Well, indeed, my lord,” said Cutbill, brushing his mouth with his 
hand, to hide a smile of malicious drollery, “ I’d say I’d not show Lim the 
plans. The pictorial rarely appeals to men of his stamp. It’s the multi- 
plication-table they like, and if all the world wore like them one would 
never throw poetry into a project.” 
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** You’ll have to come with mo, Cutbill ; I see that,” Baid his lordship, 
reflectingly. 

« My lord, I am completely at your orders.” 

** Yes ; this is a sort of negotiation you will conduct hotter than myself. 
I am not conversant with this kind of thing, nor the men who deal in 
them. A great treaty, a question of boundary, a royal marriage, — any of 
these would find me ready and prepared, but with the diplomacy of 
dividends, I own myself little acquainted. You must como with me.” 

Cutbill bowed in acquiescence, and was silent. 


cnATTER vn. 

At Luncheon. 

As the family at the Groat House were gathered together at luncheon on 
the dny after the events ve have just recorded. Lord Culduff’s answer to 
Temple Bramlclgh’s note was fully and freely discussed. 

“ Of course,” said Jack, ‘‘ 1 speak under correction ; but how comes 
it that yom’ high and mighty friend brings another man with him ? Is 
Cutbill an attach( ? Is he one of what you call ‘ the lino ? ’ ” 

“ I am happy to contribute the correction you ask for,” said Temple 
haughtily. Mr. Cutbill is not a member of the diplomatic body, and 
though such a name might not impossibly be found in the Navy List, you’ll 
scarcely chance upon it at F. 0.” 

“My chief question is, however, still to be answered. On what 
pretext docs ho bring him here ? ” said Jack, with unbroken good-humour. 

“ As to that,” broke in Augustus, “Lord Culduff’s note is perfectly 
explanatory ; he says his friend is travelling with him ; they came here on 
a matter of business, and, in fact, there would be an awkwardness on his 
part in separating from him, and on ours, if we did not prevent such a 
contingency.” 

“ Quite BO,” chimed in Temple. “ Nothing could be more guarded or 
courteous than Lord Culduff’s reply. It wasn’t in the least like an 
Admiralty minute. Jack, or an order to Commander Bpiggins, of the Snarler, 
to take Ji five hundred firkins of pork.” 

“ I might say, now, that you’ll not find that name in the Navy List, 
Temple,” said the sailor, laughing. 

“ Po they arrive to-day ? ” asked Marion, not a little uncomfortable at 
this exchange of tart things. 

“ To dinner,” said Temple. 

“ I suppose we have seen the last leg of mutton we ore to meet with 
till he goes,” cried Jack ; “ that precious French fellow will now give his 
genius full play, and we’ll have to dine off * salmis ’ and ‘ supremes,’ or 
make our dinner off bread and cheese.” 

“ Perhaps you would initiate Bertond into the mystery of a sea-pie. 
Jack,” said Temple, with a smile. 
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<< And a precious mess the follow would make of it- 1 He’d fill it with 
cocks’ combs and mushrooms, and stick two skewers in it, with a half- 
boiled truffle on each — lucky if there wouldn’t be a British flag in spun 
sugar between them ; and he’d call the abomination * pute a la gun-room,’ 
or some such confounded name.” 

A low, quiet laugh was now heard from the end of the table, and the 
company remembered, apparently for the first time, that Mr. Harding, the 
agent, was there, and very busily engaged with a broiled chicken. “ Ain’t 
I right, Mr. Harding ? ” cried Jack, as ho heard the low chuckle of the 
small, meek, submissive-looking little man, at the other end of the table. 
“ Ain’t I right ? ” 

“ I have met with very good French versions of English cookery 
abroad, Captain Temple.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Captain,’ or I'll suspect your accuracy about tho 
cooker}’,” interrupted Jack. I fear I'm about as far ofl‘ that rank as 
Bertond is from the sea-pie.” 

“Do you know Cutbill, Harding?” said Augustus, addressing the 
agent in the tone of an heir expectant. 

“ Yes. We wore both examined in the same case before a committee 
of the House, and I made his acquaintance then.” 

** What sort of person is ho ? ” asked Temple. 

“Is ho jolly, Mr. Harding? — that’s tho question,” cried Jack. “I 
suspect we shall be overbonic by greatness, and a jcjlly fellow would be a 
boon from heaven.” 

“ I believe ho is what might be called jolly,” said Harding cnutiously. 

“ Jolly sounds like a familiar word for vulgar,” said Marion. “ I hope 
Mr. Harding does not mean that.” 

“ Mr. Harding means nothing of the kind. I'll bo sworn,” broke 
in Jack. “ He moans an easy-tempered fellow, amusing and amusablo. 
Well, Nelly, if it’s not English, I can’t help it — it ought to be ; but 
when one wants ammunition, one takes the first heavy thing at hand* 
Egad I I’d ram down a minister plenipoteutiaiy, rather than fire blank- 
cartridge.” 

“ Is Lord Culduflf also jolly, Harding ? ” asked Eleanor, now 
looking up with a sparkle in her eye. 

“ I scarcely know, — I have the least possible acquaintance with his 
lordship ; I doubt, indeed, if he will recollect me,” said Harding, with 
diffidence. 

“ What are wo to do with this heavy swell when ho comes, is tho 
puzzle to me,” said Augustus, gravely. “ How is ho to be entertaim'd, — 
how amused ? Here's a county with nothing to see — nothing to interest 
—without a neighbourhood. What arc wo to do with him ? ” 

“ The more one is a man of the world, in the best sense of that phrase, 
the more easily he finds how to shape his life to any and every ciroum- 
stanco,” said Temple, with a sententious tone and manner. 

“ Which means, I suppose, that he’ll make the best of a bad caso^ 
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and boar our tiresomeness with bland urbanity? ” said Jack. “ Let us 
only hope, for all our sakes, that his trial may not be a long one.” 

‘‘Just to think of such a country!” exclaimed Marion; “there is 
absolutely no one we could have to meet him.” 

“ What’s the name of that half-pay captain who called here t’other 
morning? — the fellow who sat from luncheon till nigh dusk?” asked 
Jack. 

“ Captain Craufiird,” replied Marion. “ I hope nobody thinks of 
inviting him ; he is insufferably vulgar, and presuming besides.” 

“ Wasn’t that the man, Marion, who told you that as my father and 
Lady Augusta didn’t live together the couhty gentry couldn’t be expected 
to call on us ? ” asked Augustus, laughing. 

“ He did more : he entered into an explanation of the peculiar tenets 
of the neighbourhood, and told mo if we had had the good luck to have 
settled in the south or west of Ireland they’d not have minded it, ‘ but 
here,' he added, ‘ we are great sticklers for morality.’ ” 

“ And what reply did you make him, Marion ? ” asked Jack. 

“ 1 was so choked with passion that I couldn’t speak, or if I did 
say anything I have forgotten it. At all events he sot mo off laughing 
immediately after, as he said, — ‘ As for myself, I don’t care a rush. I’m 
a l)itchelor. and a bachelor can go anywhere.’ ” 

She gave these words wdth such a close mimicry of his voice and 
manner, that a general burst of laughter followed them. 

“ There’s the very fellow wc want,” cried Jack. “ That’s the man 
to meet our distinguished guest ; he’ll not let him escape without a whole- 
some hint or two.” 

“ I’d as soon see a gentleman exposed to the assault of a mastiff 
as to the insulting coarseness of such a fellow as that,” said Temple, 
passionately. 

“ The mischiefs done already ; I hoard the governor say, as he took 
leave, — ‘Captain Craufurd, are j’ou too straitlaced to dine out on 
a Sunday? if not, will you honour us with your company at eight 
o’clock ? ’ And though ho repeated the words ‘ eight o’clock ’ with 
a gi'oan like a protest, ho muttered something about being happy, a 
phrase Unit evidently cost him dearly, for he went shuffling down the 
avenue afterwards with his hat over his eyes, and gesticulating with his 
hands as if some now immorality had suddenly broke in upon his 
mind.” 

“ You mean to say that ho is coming to dinner here next Sunday ? ” 
asked Temple, horrified. 

“ A little tact and good managemont are always sufficient to keep these 
sort of men down,” said Augustus, 

“ I hope we don’t ask a man to dinner with the intention to ‘ keep him 
down,’ ” said Jack, sturdily. 

“At all events,” cried Temple, “he need not bo presented to Lord 
Culduff.” 
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suspect you will see very little of him after dinner,” observed 
Harding, in his meek fashion. That wonderful ’82 poi't will prove a 
detainer impossible to get away from.” 

**I’ll keep him company then. I rather like to meet one of these 
cross-grained dogs occasionally.” 

“ Not impossibly you’ll learn something more of that same ‘ public 
opinion ’ of our neighbours regarding Ub,” said Marion, haughtily. 

“With all my heart,” cried the sailor, gaily ; “ they’ll not ruffle my 
temper, even if they won’t flatter my vanity.” 

“ Have you asked the L’Estranges, Marion ? ” said Augustus. 

“We always ask them after church ; they are sure to be disen- 
gaged,” said she. “ I wish, Nelly, that you, who are such a dear friend 
of Julia’s, would try and persuade her to wear bomething else than that 
eternal black silk. Bhe is so intently bent on being an Andalusian. 
Some one unluckily said bhe looked so Spanish, that she has got np the 
dress, and the little fan coquetry', and the rest of it, in the most absurd 
fashion.” 

“ Her grandmother was a Spaniard,” broke in Nelly, warmly. 

“ So they say,” said the other, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ There’s a good deal of style about her,” said Temple, with 
the tone of one who was criticizing what he understood. “She sings 
prettily.” 

“Prettily?” groaned Jack. “Why u here, g^cept amongst profes- 
sionals, did you ever hear her equal ? ” 

“ Bhe sings di\inely,” said Ellen ; “ and it ih, after all, one of her least 
attractions.” 

“No heroics, for heaven’s sake; leave that to your brothers, Nelh, 
who arc fully equal to it. I really meant my remark about her gown for 
good nature.” 

“Bite’s a nice girl,” said Augustus, “though she Is certainly a bit of 
a coquette.” 

“ True ; but it’s veiy good coquetiy,” drawled out Temple. “ It’s not 
that jerking, imcertain, unpurpoPo-Uke stylo of afiectation your English 
coquette displays. It is not the rtern.tl demand for attention or admiration. 
It is simply a desire to please thrown into a thousand little graceful ways, 
each too slight, and too faint, to be singled out for notice, but making up 
a whole of wonderfiil captivation.” 

“ Well done, diplomacy ; egad, 1 didn’t know there w'as that much 
blood in the Foreign Office,” cried Jack, laughing; “and now I’m ofif 
to look after my night linos. I quite forgot all about them till this 
minute.” 

“ Take mo with you. Jack,” said Nelly, and hastened after him, hat 
in hand. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The Arrival of a Great Man. 

It was within a quarter of eight o’clock — ^forty-five minutos after the usual 
dinner-hour — when Lord Culduffs carriage drove up to the door. 

“ The roads are atrocious down here,” said Temple, apologizing in 
advance for an offence which his father rarely, if ever forgave. “ Don’t 
you tliink you ought to go out to meet him, sir ? ” asked he, half 
timidly. 

“ It would only create more delay ; he’ll appear, I take it, when he is 
dressed,” was the curt rejoinder, but it was scarcely uttered when the door 
was thi’own wide open, and Lord Culduff and Mr. Cutbill were announced. 

Seen in the subdued light of a drawing-room before dinner, Lord 
Culdufi’ did not appear more than half his real age, and the jaunty stride 
and the bland smile he wore, — as ho made his round of acquaintance, 
might have passed muster for five- and- thirty ; nor was the round vulgar 
figure of the engineer, awkward and liamiliar alternately, a bad foil for tho 
very gnieeful attractions of his lordship’s manner. 

“ Wo should have been hero two hours ago,” said he, “ but my friend 
here insisted on our coming coastwise to see a wonderful bay — a natural 
harbour one might call it. What’s the name, Cutbill ? ” 

“ Portness, my lord.” 

“ Ah, to bo sure, Portness. On your property, I believe ? ” 

“ I am proud to say it is. I have seen nothing finer in the kingdom,” 
said Dramleigh ; “ and if Lcland wore anything but Ireland, that harbour 
would he crowded with shipping, and this coast one of tho most prosperous 
and busy shores of the island.” 

“Who knows if we may not live to see it such ? Cutbill’ s projects are 
vciy grand, and I declare that though I deemed them Arabian Night stories 
a few weeks back, I am a convert now. Another advantage wo gained,” 
said he, turning to Marion ; “we came up through a new shrubboiy, which 
we were told had been all planned by you.” 

“ My sister designed it,” said she, as she smiled and made a gesture 
towaids hlllen. 

“ Maiy I offer you my most respectful compliments on your success 
1 iim an enthusiast about landscape-gardening, and though our English 
climate gives us many a sore rebuff in our attempts, tho soil and the varied 
nature of the surface lend themselves happily to the pursuit. I think you 
were at the Hague with me, Bramleigh ? ” asked he of Temple. 

“ Docs he know how late it is?” whispered Augustus to his father. 
“ Does he know we axe waiting dinner ? " 

“ I’ll tell him,” and Colonel Bramleigh walked forward from his place 
before the fire. “ I’m afraid, my lord, the cold air of our hills has not 
given you an appetite ? ” 

“ Quito the oontraiy, I assure you. I am veiy hungry.” 
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“ By Jove, and so are wo ! ” blurted out Jack ; “ and it’s striking eight 
ibis instant.” 

“ What is your dinner-hour ? ” 

“ It ought to be seven,” answered Jack. 

“ Why, Cutty, you told me nine.” 

Cutbill muttered something below his breath, and turned away ; and 
Lord Culduff laughingly said, “ I declare I don’t perceive the connection. 
My friend. Colonel Bramleigh, opines that a French cook always means 
nine-o’clock dinner. I’m horrified at this delay : lot us make a hasty 
toilette, and repair our fault at once.” 

** Let me show you where you are lodged,” said Temple, not Sony to 
escape from the drawing-room at a moment when his friend’s character 
and claims were likely to be sharply criticized. 

“ Cutty’s a vulgar dog,” said Jack, as they left tlie room. “ But I’ll 
be shot if he's not the best of the two.” 

A haughty toss of Marion's head showed that she was no concumng 
party to the sentiment. 

“I’m amazed to see so young a man,” said Colonel Bramleigh. “ In 
look at least, he isn’t forty.” 

“It’s all make-up,” cried Jack. 

“ Ho can’t be a gi’cat deal under seventy, taking the list of his services. 

He was at Vienna as a private secretary to Lord Borchester ” As 

Augustus pronounced the words Lord C’aklull’ enter?»l the room in a fra- 
grance of perfume and a brilliancy of colour that was quite ctfectivc ; for ho 
wore his red ribbon, and his blue coat was lined with white silk, and his 
cheeks glowed with a bloom that youth itself could not rival. 

“ Who talks of old Borchester? ’ said he gaily. “ My father used to 
tell mo such stories of him. They sout him over to Hanover once, 
to report on the available princessefi, to marry the Prince : and, egad ! ho 
played h^s part so well that one of them — Pi'incess Helena, I think it was 
— fell in love with him ; and if it w’asn’t that he had been married already, 
— May I offer my ami ?” And the rcbt of the story w'lis probably told ns 
he led Miss Bramleigh in to diimcr. 

Mr. Cutbill only arrivtul ns they Look their places, and slunk into a 
seat beside Jack, whom, of all the company, he judged would bo the 
person he could feel most at ease with. 

“ What a fop ! ” whispered Jack, with a glance at the peer. 

“Isn’t ho an old humbug?” muttered Cutbill. “Do you know 
how he managed to appear in so short a time ? Wc stopped two hours 
at a little inn on the road while he made his toilette ; and the whole get- 
up — paint and padding and all — w’as done then. That great fur pelisse 
in TV'hich he made his entrance into the drawing-room removed, he was in 
fall dinner dross underneath. He’s the best actor living.” 

“ Have you known him long ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! I know all of them,” said ho, with a little gesture of his 
band : “ that is, they toko devilish good care to know me.” 
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** Indeed 1 ” exclaimed Jack, in the tone which seemed to ask for some 
explanation. 

You see, here’s how it is/’ said Cutbill, as he bent over his plate 
and talked in a tone cautiously subdued : “all those swells — especially 
that generation yonder — are pretty nigh aground. They have been living 
for forty or fifty years at something like five times their income ; and if it 
hadn’t been for this sudden rush of prosperity in England, caused by rtiil- 
roads, mines, quarries, or the like, these fellows would have been swept 
clean away. He’s watching me now. I’ll go on by-and-by. Have you 
any good hunting down here, Colonel Bramleigh ?” asked he of the host, 
who sat half hid by a massive centre-piece. 

“ You’ll have to ask my sous what it’s like, and I take it they’ll give 
you a mount too.” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Cutbill,” cried Augustus. “ If we have no frost, 
we’ll show yon some sport on Mondii}’^ next.” 

“ Delighted, — I like hunting of all things.” 

“ And you, my lord, is it a favourite spoi*t of yours ? ” asked Temple. 

“ A long life out of England, — ^which has unfortunately been my case, 
— makes a man sadly out of gear in all those things ; but I ride, of 
course, ’ and he said the last words as though ho meant to imply “ because 
1 do everything.” 

“I’ll send over to L’Estraiige,” said Augustus ; “he’s sure to know 
whore the moot is for Monday.” 

“ Who is L’Estrangc ? ” asked his lordship. 

“ Our curate here,” replied Colonel Bramleigh, smiling. “ An excellent 
follow, and n very agreeable neighbour.” 

“ Our only one, by Jove ! ” cried Jack. 

“ How gallant to forget Julia,” said Nelly tartly. 

“ And the fair Julia, — who is she ? ” asked liord Culduff. 

“ L’Ebtrango’s sister,” replied Augustus. 

“And now, my lord,” chimed in Jack, “you know the whole neigh- 
])Ourhood, if we don’t thi-ow in a cross-grained old fellow, a half-pay lieu- 
tenant of the Bufts.” 

“Small hut select,” said Lord Culduff quietly. “May I venture to 
ask .you, Colonel Bramleigh, what determined you in your choice of a 
residence here ? ” 

“ I suppose I must confess it was mainly a money consideration. The 
bank held some rather heavy mortgages over this property, which they 
wore somewhat disposed to consider as capable of great improvement, and 
as I was growing a little wearied of City life, I fancied I’d come over here 
and ” 

“ Regenerate Ireland, eh ? ” 

“ Or, at least, live veiy economically,” added ho, laughing. 

“I may be permitted to doubt that part of the experiment,” said 
Lord Culduff, as his eyes ranged over the table sot forth in all the 
splendour that plate and glass could bestow. 
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1 suspect papa means a relative economy/’ said Marion, ** something 
very diflferent from our late life in England.” 

“ Yes, my last thrco years have been very costly ones,” said Colonel 
Bramleigh, sighing. ** I lost heavily by the sale of Earlshopo, and my 
unfortunate election too was an expensive business. It will take some 
retrenchment to make up for all this. I tell the boys they’ll have to sell 
their hunters, or be satisfied, like the parson, to hunt one day a week.” 
The self-complacent, mock humility of this speech was all too apparent. 

“ I take it,” said Culduff authoritatively, “ that every gentleman ” 
— and he laid a markod emphasis on the gentleman” — <*must at 
some period or other of his life have spent more money than ho ought, 
more than was subsequently found to be ponvenient.” 

** I have repeatedly done so,” broke in Cutbill, “ and invariably been 
sorry for it afterwards, inasmuch as each time one does it the difficulty 
increases.” 

Harder to get credit, you mean ? ” pried Jack, laughing. 

** Just so ; and one’s friends get tired of helping one. Just as they 
told mo, there was a fellow at Blackwall used to live by drowning 
himself. He was regularly fished up once a week and stomach -pumped 
and * cordiaUed ’ and hot-blankotcd, and brought round by the Humane 
Society’s people, till at last they came to discover the dodge, and refused 
to restore him any more ; and now he's reduced to cam his bread as a 
water bailiflf — cruel hard on a fellow of such an ingenious turn of mind.” 

While the younger men laughed at Cutbill’s stCiy, Lord Culduff gave 
him a reproving glance from the other end of the table, palpably intended 
to recall him to a more sedate and restricted comiviality. 

“Are wo not to accompany you ’ ” said Lord Culduff to Marion, as 
she and her sister arose to retire. “ Is this barbarism of sitting after 
dinner maintained hero ? ” 

‘ Only till wo finish this decanter of claret, my lord,” said Colonel 
Bramleigh, who caught what was not intended for his cars. 

“ Ask the governor to give you a cigar,” whispered Jack to Cutbill ; 
“he has some rare Cubans.” 

“ Now, this is what I call regular jolly,” said Cutbill as he drew a 
small spider table to his side, and furnished himself with a glass and 
a decanter of Madeira, “ and,” added he in a whisper to Jack, “ let us not 
be in a huny to leave it. We only wont one thing to be perfect, Colonel 
Bramleigh.” 

“ If I can only supply it, pray command mo, Mr. Cutbill.” 

“I want this, then,” said Cutbill, pursing up his mouth at one side, 
while ho opened the other as if to emit the smoke of a cigar. 

“ Do you mean smoking ? ” asked Colonel Bramleigh, in a h(df irri- 
table tone. 

“ You have it.” 

“ Are you a smoker, my lord ? ” asked the host, turning to Lord 
Culduff. 
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A very nioderate ono. A cigaretto after breakfast, and another at 
bed- time, are about my excesses in that direction.” 

<< Then I’m afraid I must defraud you of the full measure of your 
enjoyment, Mr. Cutbill ; we never smoko in the dining-room. Indeed, 
1 myself have a strong aversion to tobacco, and though 1 have consented 
to build a smoking-room, it is as far off from me as I have been able to 
contrive it.” 

« And what about his choice Cubans, eh ? ” whispered Cutbill to 
Jack. 

All hypocrisy. You’ll find a box of them in your dressing-room,” 
said Jack, in an undertone, “ when you go upstairs.” 

Temple now led his distinguished friend into those charming pasturages 
where the flocks of diplomacy love to dwell, and where none other save 
themselves could find herbage. Nor was it amongst great political events, 
of peace or war, alliances or treaties, they wandered — for perhaps in these 
the outer world, taught as they are by newspapers, might have taken some 
interest and some shore. No; their talk was all of personalities, of 
Russian princes and grandees of Spain, archduchesses and “marchesas,” 
whose crafts and subtleties, and pomps and vanities, make up a world like 
no other world and play a drama of life — happily, it may be for humanity, 
— like no other drama that other men and women ever figured in. Now 
it is a strange fact, and I appeal to my readers if their experience will not 
corroborate mine, that when two men thoroughly versed in these themes will 
talk together upon them, exchanging their stories and mingling their com- 
ments, the rest of the company will bo struck with a perfect silence, unablo 
to join in the subject discussed, and half appalled to introduce Sny ordinary 
matter into such high and distinguished society. And thus Lord Gulduff 
and Temple went on for full an hour or more, pelting each other with 
little court scandals and small state intrigues, till Colonel Bramleigh fell 
asleep, and Cutbill, having finished his Madeira, would probably have 
followed his host’s example, when a servant announced tea, adding in 
a whisper, that Mr. L’Estrango and his sister wore in the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Over the Fire. 

In a large room, comfortably furnished, but in which there was a certain 
blending of the articles of the drawing-room with* those of the dining-room, 
showing unmistakably the bachelor character of the owner, sat two young 
men at opposite sides of on ample fireplace. One sat, or rather reclined, 
on a small leather sofa, his bandaged leg resting on a pillow, and his pal^ 
and somewhat shrunken face evidencing the results of pain and con^e- 
ment to the house. His close-cropt head and square-cut beard, and a 
certam mingled drollery and fierceness in the eyes, proclaimed him French, 
and so M. Anatole Pracontal was ; though it would have been difficult to 
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declare as much from his English, which he spoke with singular purity and 
the very faintest peculiarity of accent. 

Opposite him sat a tall well-built man of about thirty-four or five, 
with regular and almost handsome features, maiTed, indeed, in expression 
by the extreme closeness of the eyes, and a somewhat long upper lip, 
which latter defect an incipient moustache was already concealing. The 
colour of his hair was however that shiulo of auburn which verges on red, 
and is so commonly accompanied by a much frockled skin. This same 
hair, and hands and feet almost enormous in size, were the afflictions 
which imparted bitterness to a lot which many regarded as very enviable 
in life ; for Mr. Philip Longworth was his own master, free to go whore he 
pleased, and the owner of a very sufficient fortune. Ho had been brought 
up at Oscot, and imbibed, with a very fair share of knowledge, a large 
stock of that general mistrust and suspicion which is the fortune of those 
entrusted to priestly teaching, and which, though ho had travelled largely 
and mixed freely with the w’orld, still continued to cling to his manner, 
which might be characterized by the one word — furtive. 

Longworth had only arrived that day for dinner, and the two friends 
were now exchanging their experiences since they had parted some eight 
months before at the second cataract of the Nile. 

“ And so, Pracontal, you never got one of my letters ? ” 

** Not one, — on my honour. Indeed, if it were not that I leanied l>y 
a chance meeting with a party of English tourists at ^\anneB that they had 
met you at Cairo, I’d have begun to buspect you had taken a plunge into 
the Nile, or into Mohammedom, for which latter you were showing some 
disposition, you remember, when w’c parted.” 

“ True enough ; and if one was sure never to turn westward again, 
there arc many things in favour of the turban. It is the most sublime 
couception of egotism possible to imagine.” 

“Egotism is a mistake, mon cber,” said the other; “ a man’s oum 
heart, make it as comfortable as be may, is too small an apartment to live 
in. I do not say this in any grand benevolent spirit. There’s no humbug 
of philanthropy in the opinion.” 

“Of that I’m fully assured,” said Longuorth, with a gravity which 
made the other laugh. 

“ No,” continued he, still laughing. “I want a larger field, a wider 
hunting-ground for ray diversion than my own nature.” 

“ A disciple, in fact, of your great model, Louis Napoleon. You incline 
to annexations. By the way, how fares it with your new projects ? Have 
you seen the lawyer I gave you the letter to ?” 

“ Yes. I stayed eight days in town to confer with him. I heard firom 
him this very day.” 

** Well, what says be ? ” 

His letter is a voiy* savage one. Ho is angry with me for having 
come here at all ; and particularly angry because I have broken my leg, and 
oan*t come away.” 
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" What does he of joor ease, however ? '* 

« He it manageable. He says, as, of course, I knew he would 
say, that it deniBiids most cautious treatment and great acuteness. There 
are blanks, historical blanks, to be filled up ; links to connect, and such 
like, which will demand some time and some money. 1 have told him 1 
have an inexhaustible supply of the one, but for the o^er 1 am occasionally 
slightly pinched.” 

“ It promises well, however ? ” 

“ Most hopefully. And when once I have proved myself— not always 
so easy, as it seems — the son of my father, 1 am to go over and see him 
again in consultation.” 

** Kelson is a man of station and character, and if he undertakes your 
cause it is in itself a strong guarantee of its goodness.” 

<< Why, these men take all that is offered them. They no more refuse 
a bad suit than a doctor rejects a hopeless patient.” 

And so will a doctor, if he happen to be an honest man,” said Long- 
worth, half peevishly. Just as he would also refuse to treat one who 
would persist in following his own caprices in defiance of all advice.” 

“ Which touches me. Is not it so ?” said the other laughing. “ Well, I 
think 1 ought to have stayed quietly here, and not shown myself in public. 
All the more, since it has cost me this,” and he pointed to his leg as he 
spoke. ** But 1 can’t help confessing it, Philip, the sight of those fellows 
in their gay scarlet, caracolling over the sward, and popping over the walls 
and hedges, provoked me. It was exactly like a challenge ; so 1 felt it, at 
least. It was as though they said, * What 1 you come here to pit your 
claims against ours, and you ore still not gentleman enough to meet us in a 
fair field and face the samo perils that we do.* And this, be it remembered, 
to one who had served in a cavalry regi^nont, and made campaigns with 
the Chasseurs d’Afiique. I couldn’t stand it, and after the second day 1 
mounted, and — ” a motion of his hand finished the sentence. 

All that sort of reasoning is so totally different from on Englishman’s 
that I am unable even to discuss it. 1 do not pretend to understand the 
refined sensibility that resents provocations which were never offered.” 

** I know you don’t, and 1 know your countrymen do not either. You 
arc such a practical people that your very policemen never interfere with 
a criminal till he has fully committed himself.” 

In plain words, we do not content ourselves with inferences. But 
tell mo, did any of these people call to see you, or ask after you ? ” 

Yes, they sent the day after my disaster, and they also told tho 
doctor to say how happy they should be if they could bo of service to me. 
And a young naval commander, — hie card is yonder, — came I think three 
times, and would have come up if I had wished to receive him ; but Kelson’s 
letter, so angry about my great indiscretion as he called it, made me 
decline the visit, and confine my acknowledgment to thanks.” 

** I wonder what my old gatekeeper thought when he saw them, or their 
liveries, in this avenue ? ” said Longworth, a peculiar bitterness in his tone. 

VOL. XVI.~NO. 91. 2 
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« Why, -what should he think, — was there any feud between the 
funilies? 

« How could there be ? These people haye not been many months in 
Ireland. What I meant was with reference to the feud that is six oenturies 
old, the old open ulcer, that makes all rule in this coun^ a struggle, and 
all resistance to it a patriotism. Don’t you know,” asked he« almost 
sternly, that 1 am a Papist ? ” 

“ Yes, you told me so.” 

And don’t you know that my religion is not a mere barrier to my 
advancement in many careers of life, but is a social disqualification — that 
it is, like the trace of black blood in a creole, a bon excluding him from 
intercourse with his better-bom neighbours — ^that 1 belong to a class 
just as much shut out from all the relations of society, as were the Jews in 
the fifteenth century ? ” 

1 remember that you told me so once, but 1 own 1 never fully compre- 
hended it, nor understood how the question of a man’s faith was to decide 
his standing in this world, and that, being the equal of those about you in 
birth and condition, your religion should stamp you with inferiority.” 

** But 1 did not tell you I was not their equal,” said Longworth, with a 
slow and painful distinctness. ** We are novi homines here ; a couple of 
generations back we were peasants, — as poor as anything you could see out 
of that window. By hard work and some good luck — of course there was 
luck in it — we emerged, and got enough together to live upon, and 1 was 
sent to a costly school, and then to college, that 1 might start ^ hfe the 
equal of my fellows. But what avails it all ? To hold a station in life, to 
mix with the world, to associate with men educated and brought up like 
myself, 1 must quit my own country and live abroad. I know, I see, you 
can make nothing of this. It is out and out incomprehensible. You 
made a clean sweep of these things with your great Ee volution of ’98. 
Ours is yet to come.” 

** Per Dio 1 I’d not stand it,” cried the other passionately. 

You couldn’t help it. You must stand it ; at least, till such time as 
a good many others, equally aggrieved as yourself, resolve to risk some- 
thing to change it ; and this is remote enough, for there is nothing that 
men, — I mean educated and cultivated men, — are more averse to, 
than any open confession of feeling a social disqualification. I may 
tell it to you here, as we sit over the fire, but I’ll not go out and proclaim 
it, I promise you. These are coulessions one keeps for the fireside.” 

“ And will not those people visit you ?” 

** Nothing less likely.” 

“ Nor you call upon them ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

And will you continue to live within an hour’s drive of each other 
without acquaintance or recognition?” 

** Probably, — at least wo may salute when we meet.” 

** Then 1 say the guillotine has done more for civilization than the 
schoolmaster,” cried the other. “ And all this because you are a Papist ? ” 
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« Just so. 1 belong to a faith so deeply assooiated mth a l^one 
inferiority that I am not to be permitted to emerge from it, — there's the 
secret of it all." 

<< I’d rebel. I'd descend into ihe streets ! " 

“ And you’d get hanged for your pains." 

A shrug of the shoulders was all the reply, and Longworth went on : — 

<<Some one once said, ^It was hotter economy in a state to teach 
people not to steal than to build gaols for the thieves ; ’ and so 1 would say 
to our rulers : it would be cheaper to give us some of the things we ask for 
than to enact all the expensive measures that are taken to repress us. 

What chance have I then of justice in such a country ? " cried the 
foreigner passionately. 

Better than in any land of Europe. Indeed I will go further, and 
say it is the one land in Europe where corruption is impossible on the seat 
of judgment. If you make out your claim, as fully as you detailed it to 
me, il' ovidonce will sustain your allegations, your flag will as certainly 
wave over that high tower yonder as that decanter stands there." 

“ Hero’s to /a chance said the other, filling a bumper and 

drinking it off. 

“You 'will need to be very prudent, very circumspect; two things 
which 1 suspect will cost you some trouble," said Longworth. “ The very 
name you will have to go by will bo a difiiculty. To call yourself Bramleigh 
will bo on open declaration of war ; to write yourself Bracontal is an admis< 
sion that you have no claim to the other appellation." 

“ It was my mother’s name. She was of a rroven 9 al family, and the 
Pracontals were people of good blood." 

“ But your father was always called Bramleigh ? " 

“ My father, mon cherj had fifty aliases ; he was Louis Lagrange under 
the Empire, Victor Oassagnac at the Bestoration, Carlo Salvi when 
sentenced to the galleys at Naples, Ercolo Giustiniani when he shot the 
Austrian colonel at Capua, and 1 believe when he was last heard of, the 
captain of a slaver, he was called, for shortness’ soke, * Brutto,' for he was 
not personally attractive.” 

“ Then when and where wus he known as Bramleigh ? ” 

“ Whenever he wrote to England. Whenever he asked for money, 
which, on the whole, was pretty often, he was Montagu Bramleigh." 

“ To whom wore these letters addressed ? " 

“ To his father, Montagu Bramleigh, Portland Place, London. I have 
it all in my note-book." 

“ And these appeals were responded to ? " 

Not so satisfactorily as one might wish. The replies were flat refusals 

give money, and rather unpleasant menaces as to police measures if the 
insistonco were continued." 

“ You have some of these letters ? " 

“ The lawyer has, I think, four of them. The last contained a bank 
order for five hundred francs, payable to Giacomo Lami, or order." 

** Who was Liijp i ? “ 
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« Lami was the name of my grandmother ; her father was Giacomo. He 
was the old fresco-painter who come over from Borne to paint the walls of 
that great house yonder, and it was his daughter that Bramleigh married." 

Which Bramleigh was the &ther of the present possessor of 
CasteUo ? " 

“Precisely. Montagu Bramleigh married my grandmother here in 
Ireland, and when the troubles broke out, either to save her father from 
the laws or to get rid of him, managed to smuggle him out of the country 
over to Holland, — ^the last supposition, and the more likely, is that he sent 
his wife off with her father." 

“ What evidence is there of this marriage ? " 

“ It was registered in some parish authority ; at least so old Giacomo’s 
journal records, for wo have the journal, and without it we might never have 
known of our claim ; but besides that, there are two letters of Montagu 
Bramleigh ’b to my grandmother, written when he had occasion to leave 
her about ten days after their marriage, and they begin, *My dearest 
wife,’ and are signed, * Your affectionate husband, M. Bramleigh.’ The 
lawyer has all these." 

“ How did it come about that a rich London banker, as Bramleigh was, 
should ally himself with the daughter of a working Italian tradesman ? ’’ 

“ Here’s the stoiy, as conveyed by old Giacomo’s notes. Bramleigh 
came over here to look after the progress of the works for a great man, 
a bishop and a lord marquis too, who was the owner of th^ place ; ho made 
the acquaintance of Lami and his daughters ; there wore two ; the yoimger 
only a child, how'ever. The eldest, Enrichetta, w’as very beautiful, so 
beautiful indeed, that Giacomo was eternally introducing her head into all 
his frescoes ; she was a blonde Italian, and mado a most lovely Madonna. 
Old Giacomo’s journal mentions no less than eight altar-pieces where she 
figures, not to say that she takes her place pretty frequently in heathen 
society also, and if I bo rightly informed, she is the centre figure of a ceiling 
in this very house of CasteUo, in a small octagon tower, the whole of w'hich 
Lami painted with his own hand. Bramleigh fell in love with this girl 
and married her." 

“ But she was a Catholic." 

“ No. Lami was originally a Wuldonsian, and hold some sort of* 
faith, I don’t exactly know what, that claimed affinity with the English 
church ; at aU events, the vicar here, a certain Robert Mathews, — his name 
is in the precious journal, — married them, and man and wife they were." 

“ When and how did aU these facts come to your knowledge ? " 

“ As to the when and the how, the same answer will suffice. I 
was serving as sous-licutenant of cavaby in Africa when news 
reached me that the AstradeUa^ the ship in which my father sailed, was 
lost off the Cape Verde islands, with all on board. I hastened off to 
Naples, where a Mr. Bolton lived, who was chief owner of the vessel, 
to hear what tidings had reached him of the disaster, and to learn some- 
thing of my father’s affairs, for he had been, if I might employ so fine a 
word for so small a fonetion, his banker for yean. Indeed, but for 
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Bolton’s friendship and protection — ^how earned I never knew — ^my father 
would have come to grief years before, for he was a thorou^ Italian, and 
always up to the neck in conspiracies ; he had been in that Bonapartist 
affair at Rome; was a Garbonaro and a Camorrist, and Heaven knows 
what besides. And though Bolton was a man very unlikely to sympathize 
with these opinions, 1 take it my respected parent must have been a 
hem diable that men who knew him would not willingly see wrecked 
and ruined. Bolton was most kind to myself personally. He received me 
with many signs of friendship, and without troubling me with any more 
details of law than were positively unavoidable, put me in possession of 
the little my father had left behind him, which consisted of a few hundred 
francs of savings and an old chest, with some older clothes and a mass of 
papers and letters — dangerous enough, as I discovered, to have compro- 
mised scores of people — and a strange old manuscript book, clasped and 
locked, called the Diary of Giacomo Lamif with matter in it for half-a- 
dozen romances ; for Giacomo, too, had the conspirator’s taste, had known 
Donton intimately, and was deep in the confidence of all the Irish repub- 
licans who were affiliated with the French revolutionary party. But besides 
this the hook contained a quantity of original letters ; and when mention 
wns made in the text of this or that event, the letter which related to 
it, or replied to some communication about it, was appended in the 
original. I made this curious volume my study for weeks, till, in fact, I 
came to know far more about old Giacomo and his times than I ever 
knew about my father and his epoch. There was not a country in Europe 
in which ho had not lived, nor, I believe, one in which he had not involved 
himself in some trouble. He loved his art, but ho loved political plotting 
and conspiracy even more, and was ever ready to resign his most profitable 
engagement for a scheme that promised to overturn a government or 
unthrone a sovereign. My first thought on reading his curious remi- 
niscences was to make them the basis of a memoir for publication. Of 
course they were fearfully indiscreet, and involved reputations that no one 
had ever thought of assailing ; but they were chiefly of persons dead and 
gone, and it was only their memory that could sufler. I spoke to Bolton 
about this. Ho approved of the notion, principally as a means of helping 
me to a little money, which I stood much in need of, and gave m*o a letter to 
a friend in Paris, the well-known publisher Lecoq, of tho Rue St. Honore. 

As 1 was dealing with a man of honour and high character, I had no 
scruple in leaving the volume of old Giacomo’s memoirs in Lecoq’s hands ; 
and after about a week I returned to loom what he thought of it. He was 
frank enough to say that no such diary had ever come before him — ^that it 
cleared up a vast number of points hitherto doubtful and obscure, and 
showed an amount of knowledge of the private life of the period absolutely 
marvellous ; * but,’ said he, * it would never do to make it public. Most of 
i^ese men are now forgotten, it is true, but their descendants remain, and 
live in honour amongst ns. What a terrible scandal it would be to proclaim 
to the world that of these people many were illegitimate, many in the 
eiyoyment of large fortunes to which they had not a shadow of a title ; 
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in fact, said he, it would be to hurl a live shell m the very midst of 
society, leaving the havoc and destruction it might cause to blind 
chance. But/ added he, * it strikes me there is a more profitable use the 
volume might be put to. Have you read the narrative of your grand- 
mother’s marriage in Ireland with that rich Englishman ? ’ 1 owned 1 had 
read it carelessly, and without bestowing much interest on the theme. 
* Go back and re-read it,’ said ho, * and come and talk it over with me 
to-morrow evening.’ As 1 entered his room the next jiight he arose cere- 
moniously from his chair, and said, in a tone of well- assumed obsequious- 
ness, * Si je ne me trompe pas, j’ai I’honneur de voir Monsieur Bramleigh, 
n’est CO pas ? ’ 1 laughed, and replied, * Je ne m’y oppose pas, Monsieur ; * 
and wo at once launched out into the details of the story, of which each 
of us had formed precisely the same opinion. 

111 luck would have it, that as 1 went back to my lodgings on that 
night I should meet Bertoni, and Varese, and Manini, and bo persuaded 
to go and sup with them. They were all suspected by the police, from 
their connection with Orsini ; and on the morning after I received an 
order from the Minister of War to join my regiment at Oran, and an 
intimation that my character being fully known, it behoved me to take 
care. I gave no grounds for more stringent measures towards mo. 1 
understood the * caution,’ and, not wishing to compromise M. Lccoq, who 
had been so friendly in all his relations with mo, 1 left France, without even 
an opportunity of getting back my precious volume, wWeh 1 never saw 
again till 1 revisited Paris eight years after, having given in my demission 
frrom the service. Lecoq obtained for mo that small appointment I held 
under M. Lesseps in Egypt, and which I had given up a few weeks before 
1 met you on the Nile. 1 ought to tell you that Lecoq, for what reason 1 
can’t tell, was not so fully persuaded that my claim was as dii-ect as he 
had at first thought it ; and indeed his advice to mo was rather to address 
myself seriously to some means of livelihood, or to try and make some 
compromise with the Bramleighs, with whom he deemed a more penniless 
pretender would not have the smallest chance of success. 1 hesitated a 
good deal over his counsel. There was much in it that weighed with me, 
perhaps convinced me ; but I was always more or less of a gambler, 
and morolhan once have 1 risked a stake, which, if 1 lost, would have 
left me penniless ; and at last 1 resolved to say, Va Bonque, here goes ; 
aU or nothing. There’s my stoiy, mon cher, without any digressions, 
even one of which, if 1 had permitted myself to be led into it, would 
have proved twice as long.” 

** The strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link, the engineers 
tell ns,” said Lougworth, ** and it is the same with evidence. I’d like to 
hear what Kelson says of the case.” 

** That 1 can scarcely give you. His last letter to me is full ci 
quastioDS which 1 cannot answer ; but yon shall read it for yourself. Will 
you send upstaiis for my writing-desk ? ” 

** We’ll son that over to-morrow after breakfast, when our heads will be 
clearer and farig^r. Have yon old Lami’s journal with you ? ” 
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<< No. All my papers are with Kelson. The only thing I have here is 
a sketch in coloured chalk of my grandmother, in her eighteenth year, as 
a Flora, and, from the date, it must have been done in Ireland, when 
Giacomo was working at the frescoes.” 

‘‘ That my father,” said Fracontal, after a pause, counted with 
certainty on this succession all his own papers show, as well as the core he 
bestowed on my early education, and the importance he attached to my 
knowing and speaking English perfectly. But my father cared far more 
for a conspiracy than a fortune. He was one of those men who only seem 
to live when they are confronted by a great danger, and 1 believe there 
has not been a great plot in Europe these last five-and-thirty years without 
his name being in it. He was twice handed over to the French authorities 
by the English Government, and there is some reason to believe that the 
Bramleighs were the secret instigators of the extradition. There was no 
easier way of getting rid of his claims.” 

Those are disabilities which do not attach to you.” 

^*No, thank heaven. I have gone no further with these men than 
mere acquaintance. I know them all, and they know me well enough to 
know that 1 deem it the greatest disaster of my life that my father was 
one of them. It is not too much to say that a small part of the energy he 
bestowed on schemes of peril and ruin would have sufficed to have vin- 
dicated his claim to wealth and fortune.” 

You told me, I think, that Kelson hinted at the possibility of some 
compromise, — something which, sparing them the penalty of publicity, 
would still secure to ^ou an ample fortune.” 

** Yes. What he said was, * Juries are, with all their honesty of inten- 
tion, capricious things to trust to ; ’ and that, not being rich enough to 
suffer repeated defeats, an adverse verdict might be fatal to me. 1 ^dn’t 
like the reasoning altogether, but I was so completely in his hands that I 
forbore to make any objection, and so the matter remained.” 

I suspect he was right,” said Longworth, thoughtfully. At the 
same time, the case must bo strong enough to promise victory, to sustain 
the proposal of a compromise.” 

** And if I can show the game in my hand why should I not claim the 
stakes ? ” 

<< Because the other party may delay the settlement. They may 
challenge the cards, accuse you of a rook, put out the lights, anything, 
in short, that shall break up the game.” 

“ I see,” said Fracontal, gravely ; “ the lawyer’s notion may be better 
than I thought it.” 

A long silence ensued between them, then Longworth, looking at his 
watch, exclaimed, ** Who’d believe it ? It wants only a few xninutes to two 
o’ dock. Good-nig^t.’ ’ 
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Of all the joys in life, none is greater than the joy of arriving on the 
outskirts of Switzerland at the end of a long dusty day’s journey from 
Paris. The true epicure in refined pleasures will never travel to Basle by 
night. Ho courts the heat of the sun and the uninteresting monotony of 
French plains, — ^their sluggish streams and never-ending poplar-trees, — 
for the sake of the evening coolness and the gradual approach to the great 
Alps which await him at the close of day. It is about Mulhausen that 
he begins to feel a change in the landscape. The fields broaden into 
rolling downs, watered by clear and running streams ; the green Swiss 
thistle grows by river-side and cowshed ; pines begin to tuft the slopes of 
gently rising hills ; and now the sun has set, the stars come out, first 
Hesper, then the troop of lesser lights ; and he feels, — ^yes, indeed, there 
is now no mistake, — the well-known, well-loved, magical fresh air that 
never foils to blow from snowy mountains and meadows watered by 
perennial streams. The last hour is one of exquisite enjoyment, and when 
ho reaches Basle, he scarcely sleeps all night for hearinf^ the swift Bhine 
beneath the balconies, and knowing that the moon is shining on its 
waters, through the tow-n, beneath the bridges, between pasture lands 
and copses, up the still mountain-girdled valleys to the ico-caves whoro 
the water springs. There is nothing in all experience of travelling like 
this. We may greet the Mediterranean at Marseilles with enthusiasm ; 
on entering Borne by the Porta del Popolo, wo may reflect with pride 
that we have reached the goal of our pilgrimage, and are at lost among 
world-shaking memories. But neither Borne nor the Bivicra wins our 
hearts like Switzerland. We do not lie awake in London thinking of 
them ; wo do not long so intensely, as the year comos round, to 
revisit them. Our affection is less a passion than that which we cherish 
for Switzerland. 

Why, then, is this ? What, after all, is the love of the Alps, and 
when and where did it begin ? It is easier to ask these questions than to 
answer them. The classic nations hated mountains. Greek and Boman 
poets talk of them with disgust and dread. Nothing could have bben more 
depressing to a courtier of Augustus than residence at Aosta, even though 
he found his theatres and triumphal arches there. Wherever classical 
feeling has predominated, this has been the case. CellinVs 
written in the height of pagan Bonaissance, well express the aversion which 
a Florentine or Boman felt for the inhospitable wildernesses of Switzerland. 

Dryden, in his dedication to The Indian Emperor ^ says, High olrjeots, 
it is trae, attract the sight ; but it looks up with pain on craggy rooks and 
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barren mountains, and continues not intent on any object which is wanting 
in shades and green to entertain it.” 

Addison and Gray had no better epithets than << rugged/* horrid/’ 
and the like for Alpine landscape. The classic spirit was adyerse to 
enthusiasm for mere nature. Humanity was too prominent, and city life 
absorbed all interests,— not to speak of what perhaps is the weightiest 
reason — that solitude, indifferent accommodation, and imperfect means of 
travelling, rendered mountainous countries peculiarly disagreeable. It is 
impossible to eigoy art or nature while suffering from ffitigne and cold, 
dreading the attacks of robbers, and wondering whether you will find food 
and shelter at the end of your day’s journey. Nor was it different in the 
Middle Ages. Then individuals had either no leisure from war or strife 
with the elements, or else they devoted themselves to the salvation of 
their souls. But when the ideas of the Middle Ages had decayed, when 
improved arts of life had freed men from servile subjection to daily needs, 
when the bondage of religious tyranny had been thrown off and political 
liberty allowed the full development of tastes and mstincts, when moreover 
the classical traditions had lost their power, and courts and coteries became 
too narrow for the activity of man ; then suddenly it was discovered that 
Nature in herself possessed transcendent charms. It may seem absurd 
to class them all together ; yet there is no doubt that the French 
liovolution, the criticism of the Bible, Pantheistic forms of worship, 
landscape-painting, Alpine travelling, and the poetry of Nature, are all 
signs of the same movement — of a new Renaissance. Limitations of 
every sort have been shaken off during the last century, all forms have 
been destroyed, all questions asked. The classical spirit loved to arrange, 
model, preser\’e traditions, obey laws. We are intolerant of everything 
that is not simple, unbiassed by prescription, liberal as the wind, and 
natural as the mountain crags. We go to feed this spirit of freedom 
among the Alps. What the virgin forests of America are to the Americans 
tho Alps are to us. What there is in these huge blocks and walls of 
granite crowned with ice that fascinates us it is hard to analyze. Why, 
seeing that wo find them so attractive, they should have repelled our 
ancestors of the fourth generation and all the world before them, is another 
mystery. We cannot explain what rapport there is between our human 
souls and these inequalities in the surface of the earth which we call 
Alps. Tennyson speaks of — 

Somo Taguo emotion of delight 
In gazing np an Alpine height, — 

and its vagueness eludes definition. Tho interest which physical science 
has created for natural objects has something to do with it. Curiosity and 
the charm of novelty increase this interest. No towns, no cultivated 
tracts of Europe, however beautiful, form such a contrast to our London 
life as Switzerland. Then there is the health and joy that comes from 
exercise in open air; the senses freshened by good sleep; the blood 
quickened by a lighter and rarer atmosphere. Our modes of life, the 
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bfeaking down of olass privileges, the extension of education, which con- 
tribute to make the individual greater and society less, render the solitude 
of mountains refreshing. Facilities of travelling and improved accom- 
modation leave us free to enjoy the natural beauty which we seek. Our 
minds, too, are prepared to eympathize with the inanimate world ; we 
have learned to look on the universe as a whole, and ourselves as a part 
of it, related by close ties of friendship to all its other members. Shelley’s, 
Wordsworth’s, Goethe’s poetry has taught us this ; we are all more or 
less Pantheists, worshippers of ** God in Nature,” convinced of the omni- 
presence of the informing mind. 

Thus, when we admire the Alps we are after all but children of the 
century. We follow its inspiration blindly ; and, while we think ourselves 
spontaneous in our ecstasy, peHorm the part for which we have been 
trained frrom childhood by the atmosphere in which wo live. It is this 
very unconsciousness and nniversahty of the impulse we obey which 
mokes it hard to analyze. Gontemporaiy history is difficult to write ; to 
define the spirit of the age in which we hve is still more difficult ; to 
account for impressions which owe all tlieir force to their identity with 
themselves ” is most difficult of all. We must be content to feel, and not 
to analyze. 

Rousseau has the credit of having invented the love of Nature. 
Perhaps he first expressed, in literature, the pleasures of open life among the 
mountains, of walking tours, of the ** ecole buissonnierey' i^vay from courts, 
and schools, and cities, which it is the fashion now to love. His bourgeois 
birth and tastes, his peculiar rehgiouB and social views, his intense self- 
engrossment, all ffivoured the development of Nature- worship. But 
Rousseau was not alone, nor yet creative in this instance. He was but 
one of the earhest to seize and express a new idea of growing humanity. 
For those who seem to be the most original in their inauguration of 
periods are only such as have been favourably placed by birth and educa- 
tion to imbibe the floating creeds of the whole race. They resemble the 
first cases of an epidemic which become the centres of infection and pro- 
pagate disease. At the time of Rousseau's greatness the French people 
were initiative. In politics, in literature, in fashions, and in philosophy 
they had for some time led the taste of Europe. But the sentiment which 
first received a clear and powerful expression in the works of Rousseau 
soon declared itself in the arts and literature of other nations. Goeihe, 
Wordsworth, and the earlier landscape-painters, proved that Germany 
and England were not for behind the French. In England this love 
of Nature for its own sake is indigenous, and has at all times been 
peculiarly characteristic of our genius. Therefore it is not surprising that 
our life, and literature, and art have been foremost in developing the sen- 
timent of which we are speaking. Our poets, painters, and prose writers 
gave the tone to Europeen thought in this respect. Our travellers in 
search of the adventarous and picturesque, our Alpine Club, have made of 
Hwitzeriand sn English playground. 
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llie greatest period in our histoiy was but a foreshadowing of this. 
To return to Nature-worship was but to reaasuxne the habits of the 
Elizabethan age, altered indeed bj all the changes of religion, poHticB, 
society, and scienoe, which the last three centuries have wrought, yet stiH 
in its original love of free open life among the fields and woods, and on the 
sea, the same. Now the IVanch national genius ia classical. It reverts 
to the age of Louis XIV., and Bousseauism in their literature is as true 
' an innovation and parenthesis as Pope-and-Diydenism was in ours. As in 
the age of the Beformation, so in this, the German element of tho modem 
character predominates. During the two centuries from which we have 
emerged, ^e Latin element had the upper hand. Our love of the Alps is 
a Gothic, a Teutonic, instinct ; sympathetic with all that is vague, infinite, 
and unsubordinato to rules, at war with all that is defined and systematic 
in our genius. This we may perceive in individuals as well as in the broader 
aspects of arts and literatures. The classically-minded man, the reader of 
Latin poets, the lover of •brilliant conversation, the frequenter of clubs and 
drawing-rooms, nice in his personal requirements, scrupulous in his choice 
of words, averse to unnecessary physical exertion, preferring town to 
country life, cannot deeply feel tho charm of the Alps. Such a man will 
dislike Gorman art, and, however much he may strive to be catholic in his 
tastes, will find as he grows older, that his liking for Gothic architecture 
and modem painting diminish almost to aversion before an increasing 
admiration for Greek peristyles and the Medicean Venus. If in respect of 
speculation all men are either Platonists, or Aristotelians, in respect of 
taste, all men are either Greek or German. 

A1 present the German, tho indefinite, the natural, commands ; tho 
Greek, the finite, the cultivated, is in abeyance. We who talk so much 
about tho feeling of tho Alps, are creatures, not creators of our cultus, — a 
strange reflection, proving how much greater man is than men; the 
common reason of the age in which wo live than our own reasons, its 
constituents and subjects. 

Perhaps it is our modem tendency to ** individualism " which makes 
the Alps so much to us. Socieiy is there reduced to a vanishing point,-— 
no claims are made on human sympathies, — there is no need to toil in 
yoke-service with our fellows. We may be alone, dream our own dreams, 
and sound the depths of personality without the reproach of selfishness, 
without a restless wish to join in action or money-making, or the pursuit 
of fame. To habitual residents among the Alps tbia absence of social 
duties and advantages is of necessity barbarizing, even bmtalizing. But 
to men wearied with too much civilization, and deafened by the noise of 
great cities, it is beyond measure refreshing. Then ogn-in n-rnong the 
mountains history finds no place. The Alps have no past nor present nor 
r fiiture. The human beings who live upon their sides are at odds with nature, 

' o bngiug on £or bare existenoe to the soil, sheltering themselves beneath 
I pro^ting rocks from avalanches, damming up destructive streams, all but 
I annihilated every fq^nag. Man who is all in the ig 
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here. His arts and sciences, and dynasties, and modes of life, and mighty 
works, and conquests and decays, demand oar whole attention in Italy or 
Egypt. But here the mountains, immemorially the same, which were, 
which are, and which are to be, present a theatre on which the soul breathes 
freely and feels herself alone. Around her on all sides is God and Nature, 
who is here the face of God, and not the slave of man. The spirit of the 
world hath here not yet grown old. She is as young as on the first day ; 
and the Alps are a symbol of the self-creating, self-sufficing, self-enjoying 
universe which lives for its own ends. For why do the slopes gleam with 
flowers, and the hillsides deck themselves with grass, and the inaccessible 
ledges of black rock bear their tufts of crimson primroses, and flaunting 
tiger-lilies ? Why, morning after morning, does the red dawn flush the 
pinnacles of Monte Bosa above cloud and mist unheeded ? Why does 
the torrent shout, the avalanche reply in thunder to the music of the sun, 
the trees and rocks and meadows cry their “ Holy, Holy, Holy ? ” Surely 
not for us. We are an accident here, and oven the few men whoso 
eyes are fixed habitually upon these things are dead to them — the peasants 
do not even know the names of their own flowers, and sigh with envy 
when you tell them of the plains of Lincolnshire or Bussian steppes. 

But indeed there is something awful in the Alpine elevation above 
human things. Wo do not like Switzerland merely because we associate 
its thought with recollections of holidays and health and joyfuluess. 
Some of the most solemn moments of life are spoift high up above 
among the mountains, on the barren tops of rocky passes, where the 
soul has seemed to hear in solitude a low controlling voice. It is 
almost necessary for the development of our deepest affections that some 
sad and sombre moments should be interchanged with hours of merri- 
ment and elasticity. It is this variety in the woof of daily life which 
endears our home to us ; and, perhaps, none have fiilly loved the Alps 
who have not spent some days of meditation, or it may be of sorrow, 
among their solitudes. Splendid scenery, like music, has the power to 
make of grief itself a fiery chariot for mounting above the sources of 
grief,” to ennoble and refine our passions, and to teach us that our lives 
are merely moments in the years of the eternal Being. There are many, 
perhaps, who, within sight of some great scene among the Alps, upon the 
height of the Stelvio, or the slopes of Murreu, or at night in the valley of 
Cormayeur, have felt themselves raised above cares and doubts and miserieB 
by the mere recognition of unchangeable magnificence ; have found a deep 
peace in the sense of their own nothingness. It is not granted to us every 
day to stand upon these pinnacles of rest and faith above the world. But 
having once stood there, how can we forget the station ? How can we 
fail, amid the tumult of our common life, to feel at times the hush of that 
fiur-off tranquillity ? When our life is most commonplaoe, when we are ill 
or weary in London streets, we can remember the clouds upon the moun- 
tains we have seen, the sound of innumerable waterfidls, and the scent of 
countless flowers. A photograph of Bisson’s, the name of some well- 
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known Talley, the picture of some Alpine plant, rouses the sacred hunger 
in our souls, and stirs again the faith in beauty and in rest beyond our- 
selves which no man f.f i.n take from us* We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to everything which enables ns to rise above depressing and enslaving 
circumstances, which brings us nearer in some way or other to what is 
eternal in the universe, and which makes us feel that, whether we live or 
die, sufier or ei^joy, life and gladness are still strong m the world. On 
iTain account, the proper attitude of the soul among the Alps is one of 
reverential silence. It is almost impossible without a kind of impiety to 
frame in words the feelings they inspire. Yet there are some sayings, 
hallowed by long usage, which throng the mind through a whole summer’s 
day, and seem in harmony with its emotions — some portions of the Psalms 
or lines of greatest poets, inarticulate hymns of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
waifs and strays not always apposite, but linked by strong and subtle 
chains of feeling with the grandeur of the mountains. This reverential 
feeling for the Alps is connected with the Pantheistic form of our religions 
sentiments to which we have before alluded. It is a trite remark, that 
even devout men of the present generation prefer temples not made with 
hands to churches, and worship God in the fields more contentedly than 
in their pews. What Mr. Euskin calls ** the instinctive sense of the divine 
preuenco not formed into distinct belief” lies at the root of our profound 
veneration for the nobler aspects of mountain scenery. This instinctive sense 
has been very variously expressed by Goethe in Faust’s celebrated Confes- 
sion of Faith, by Shelley in the stanzas of Adonais which begin, ** He is made 
one with nature,” and by Wordsworth in the lines on Tintem Abbey . It is 
more or less strongly felt by all who have recognized the indubitable fact 
that religious belief is undergoing a sure process of change from the 
dogmatic distinctness of the past to some at present dimly descried creed 
of the future. Such periods of transition are of necessity full of discomfort, 
doubt, and anxiety, vague, variable, and unsatisfying. The men in whose 
spirits the fermentation of the change is felt, who have abandoned their 
old moorings, and have not yet reached the haven for which they are 
steering, cannot but be indistinct and undecided in their faith. The 
universe of which they form a part becomes important to them in its 
infinite immensity ; the principles of beauty, goodness, order, and law, no 
longer definitely connected in their minds with certain articles of faith, find 
symbols in the outer world ; they are glad to fly at certain moments from 
mankind and its oppressive problems, for which religion no longer provides 
a satisfactoiy solution, to Nature, where they vaguely localize the spirit that 
broods over us controlling all our being. Connected with tbig transitional 
condition of the modem mind is the double tendency to science and to 
^ysticism, to progress in knowledge of the world around us, and to 
indistinct yearnings after something that has gone away from us or lies 
in front of us. On the one side we see chemists and engineers conquering 
the^ brute powers of Nature, on the other jaded, anxious, irritable men 
adrift upon an ocean of doubt and ennui. With regard to the former 
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dan Him is no diffioolty: they swim with the stream and are not 
oppressed by any anxious yearnings : to them the Alps are a playground 
refireshment after toil — a field for the pursuit of physical experiment. 
Bht the other class complain, ** Bo what we will, we suffer ; it is now too 
late to eat and drink and die obliTiously ; the world has worn itself to old 
age ; a boundless hope has passed across the earth, and we must lift our 
eyes to heaven.*’ The heaven to which they have to lift their eyes is very 
shadowy, for off, and problematical. The temple of their worship is the 
Alps ; their oracles are voices of the winds and streams and avalanches ; 
their Urim and Thummim are the gleams of light on ice or snow ; their 
Shekinah is the sunrise and the sunset of the mountains. 

Of the two tendencies here broadly indicated, the former is represented 
by physical research — ^tho science of our day; the latter by music and land- 
scape painting — ^the art of our day. There is a profound sympathy between 
music and fine scenery : they both affect us in the same way, stirring 
strong but undefined emotions, which express themselves in idle tears,” 
or evoking thou^ts which lie,” as Wordsworth says, ** too deep for tears,” 
beyond the reach of any words. How little wo know what multitudes 
of mingling reminisoences, held in solution by the mind, and colouring its 
fancy with the iridescence of variable hues, go to make up the senti- 
ments which music or which mountains stir. It is the veiy vagueness, 
changefulness, and dreamlike indistinctness of those feelings which cause 
their charm ; they harmonize with the haziness of our belims and seem to 
make our very doubts melodious. For this reason it is obvious that unre- 
strained indulgence in the pleasures of music or of scenery must destroy 
habits of clear thinking, sentimentalize the mind, and render it more apt 
to entertain embryonic ideas than to bring thoughts to definite perfection. 
As illustrating the development of music in modem times, and the love 
of Switzerland, it is not a little remarkable that the German stylo of music 
has assorted an unquestionable ascendancy, that the greatest lo^crs of this 
art prefer Beethoven’s symphonies to merely vocal music, and that harmony 
is even more regarded than melody. That is to say, tho vocal element of 
music has been comparatively disregarded for the instrumental ; and the art, 
emancipated from its subordination to words, has become the most accurate 
interpreter of all the vague and powerful emotions of yearning and reflec- 
tive and perturbed humanity. If some hours of thoughtfulness and 
sedusion are necessary to the development of a true love for tho Alps, 
it is no less essential to a right understanding of their beauty that we 
should pass some wet and gloomy days among tho mountains. Tho 
unclouded sunsets and sunrises which often follow one another in September 
in the Alps have something terrible. They produce a satiety of splendour, 
and oppress the mind with the sense of perpetuify. I remember spending 
such a season in one of the Oberland valleys, high up above the pine-trees, 
in a little chftlet. Morning after morning I awoke to see the sunbeams 
glittering on the Eiger and the Jungfrau ; noon after noon tho snowfields 
blazed beneath a steady fire ; evening after evening they shone like beacons 
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in the red light of the setting soil Then peak by peak thqr hMit the glow ; 
the soul passed from them, and they stood pale and garish against the 
darkened sky. The stars came out, the moon shone, but not a oload 
sailed over the untroubled heavens. Thus day after day for several weeks 
there was no change, till I was seized with an overpowering horror of 
unbroken calm. 1 left the valley for a time ; and when 1 returned to it in 
wind and rain 1 found that the partial veiling of the mountain heights 
restored the charm which 1 had lost and made me feel once more at home. 
The landscape takes a graver tone beneath the mist that hides the higher 
peaks, and comes drifting, creeping, feeling, through the pines upon &eir 
slopes — ^whito, silent, blinding vapour wreaths around the sable spires. 
Sometimes the cloud descends and blots out everything. Again it lifts 'a 
little, showing cottages and distant Alps beneath its skirts. Then it sweeps 
over the whole valley like a veil, just broken here and there, above a lonely 
ohulet, or a thread of distant dangling torrent foam. Sounds, too, beneath 
the mist are more strange. The torrent seems to have a hoarser voice and 
grinds the stones more passionately against its boulders. The cry of 
shepherds through the fog suggests the loneliness and danger of the hills. 
The lileating of penned sheep or goats, and the tinkling of the oow-bells, are 
mysteriously distant in the dull dead air. Then again, how immeasurably 
high ibove our heads appear the domes and peaks of snow revealed through 
chasms in the drifting cloud ; how desolate the glaciers and the avalanches 
in gleams of light that struggle through the mist ! There is a leaden glare 
peculiar to clouds, which makes the snow and ice more lurid. Not &r from 
the house where 1 am writing, the avalanche that swept away the bridge 
last winter is lying now, dripping away, dank and dirty, like a rotting 
whale. 1 ciiu see it from my window, green beech-boughs nodding over it, 
forlorn larches bending their tattered branches by its side, spUnters of 
broken pine protruding from its muddy caves, the boulders on its flank, and 
the hoarse hungry torrent tossing up its tongues to lick the ragged edge of 
snow. Close by the meadows, spangled with yellow flowers, and red and 
blue, look oven more brilUant than if the sun were Hbining on them. 
Every cup and blade of gi'ass is drinking. But the scene changes ; the 
mist has turned into rain-clouds, and the steady rain drips down, incessant, 
blotting out the view. 

Then, too, what a joy it is if the clouds break towards evening with a 
north wind, and a rainbow in the valley gives promise of a bright to-morrow. 
We look up to the clifis above our heads, and see that they have just been 
powdered with the snow that is a sign of better weathw. Such rainy 
days ought to bo spent in places like Seelisberg and Miirren, at the edge of 
precipices, in front of mountains, or above a lake. The cloud-masses 
crawl and tumble about the valleys like a brood of dragons ; now creeping 
along the ledges of the rock with sinuous self-a^justii^t to its turns and 
twists ; now launching out into the deep, repelled by battling winds, or 
driven onward in a coil of twisted and contorted serpent onris. In the 
midst of summer these wet seasons often end in a heavy &11 of snow. 
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You M 1 D 6 morning to see the meadows which last ni^t were gay 
with July flowers huddled np in snow a foot in depth. But fair weather 
does not tarry long to reappear. You put on your thickest boots and 
sally forth to find the great cups of the gentians full of snow, and to 
wat^ the rising of the cloud-wreaths under the hot sun. Bad dreams 
or sickly thoughts, dissipated by returning daylight or a ftiend’s face, 
do not fly away more rapidly and pleasantly than those swift gloiy-coated 
mists that lose themselTos we know not where in the blue depths of 
the sky. 

In contrast with these rainy days nothing con be more perfect than 
clear moonlight nights. There is a terrace upon the roof of the inn at 
Connayeur where one may spend hours in the silent watches when all the 
world has gone to sleep beneath. The Mont Chutif and the Mont de la 
Saxe form a gigantic portal not unworthy of the pile that lies beyond. 
For Mont Blanc resembles a vast cathedral ; its countless spires are 
scattered over a mass like that of the Duomo at Milan, rising into one 
tower at the end. By night the glaciers glitter in the steady moon ; 
domes, pinnacles, and buttresses stand clear of clouds. Needles of evexy 
height and most fantastic shapes rise from the central ridge, some solitary 
like sharp arrows shot against the sky, some clustering into sheaves. On 
every horn of snow and bank of grassy hill stars sparkle, rising, setting, 
rolling round through the long silent night. Moonlight simplifies and 
softens the landscape. Colours become scarcely distinguish^Kle, and forms, 
deprived of half their detail, gain in majesty and size. The mountains 
seem greater far by night than day — higher heights and deeper depths, 
more snowy pyramids, more beetling crags, softer meadows, and darker 
pines. The whole valley is hushed, but for the tom'ut aud the chirping 
grasshopper and the striking of the village clocks. The black tower and 
the houses of Connayeur in the foreground gleam beneath the moon until 
she reaches the edge of the firmament, and then sinks quietly away, once 
more to reappear among the pines, then finally to leave the valley dark 
beneath the shadow of the mountain's bulk. Meanwhile the heights of 
snow still glitter in the steady light : they, too, will soon bo dark, until 
the dawn breaks, tingeing them with rose. * 

But it is not fair to dweU exclusively upon the mere sombre aspect of 
Swiss beauty when there are so many lively scenes of which to speak. 
The sunlight and the ftoshnoss and the flowers of Alpine meadows form 
more than half the charm of Switzerland. The other day we walked to a 
pasture called the Col de Checruit, high up the valley of Cormayeur, where 
the spring was still in its first freshness. Gradually we climbed by dusty 
Toads, and through hot fields where the grass had just been mown, beneath 
the fierce light of the morning sun. Not a breath of air was stirring, and 
the heavy pines hung overhead upon their crags, as if to fence the gorge 
firom every wandering breeze. There is nothing more oppressive than 
these scorehing sides of narrow rifts, shut in by woods and precipices. 
But suddenly the valley broadened, the pines and larches disappearedy 
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and we found ourselves upon a wide green semicircle of the softest meadows* 
Little rills of water went rushing through them, rippling over pebbles^ 
rustling under dockleaves, and eddying against their wooden barriers. 
Far and wide ** you scarce could see flie grass for flowers,” while on every 
side the tinkling of cow-bells, and the voices of shepherds calling to one 
another from the Alps, or singing at their work, were borne across the 
fields. As we climbed we came into still fresher pastures where the snow 
bad scarcely melted. There the goats and cattle were collected, and the 
shepherds sat among them, fondling the kids and calling them by name. 
When they called, the creatures came, expecting salt and bread. It was 
pretty to see them lying near their masters, playing and butting at them 
with their horns, or bleating for the sweet rye-bread. The women knitted 
stockings, laughing among themselves, and singing all the while. As soon 
as we reached them they gathered round to talk. An old herdsman, who 
was clearly the patriarch of this Arcadia, asked us many questions in a 
slow deliberate voice. We told him who wo were, and tried to interest 
him in the cattle-plague, which he appeared to regard as an evil very 
unreal and far away, — like the murrain upon Pharaoh’s herds which one 
reads about in Exodus. But ho was courteous and polite, doing the 
honours of his pasture with simplicity and ease. He took us to his ch^et 
and gave us bowls of pure cold milk. It was a funny little wooden house, 
clean and dark. The sky peeped through its tiles, and if shepherds wore 
not in the habit of sleeping soundly all night long they might count the 
setting and rising stars without lifting their heads from the pillow. He 
told us how far pleasanter they found the summer season than the long 
cold wmter which they have to spend in gloomy houses in Cormayour. 
This indeed is the true pastoral life which poets have described, — a happy 
summer life among the flowers, well occupied with simple cares, and 
harassed by no enemy but winter and rough weather.” 

Very much of tho charm of Switzerland belongs to simple things, to 
greetings from the herdsmen, tho “ Guten Morgen ” and “ Guten Abend,” 
that are invariably given and taken upon mountain paths ; to the 
creatures, with their large dark eyes, who raise their heads one moment 
from the pasture while you pass ; and to the plants that grow beneath 
your feet. It is almost sacrilegious to speak of the great mountains in 
this hasty way. Lot us, before we finish, take one glance at the multitude 
of Alpine flowers. 

The latter end of May is the time when spring begins in the high Alps. 
Wherever sunlight smiles away a patch of snow the brown turf soon becomes 
green velvet, and the velvet stars itself with red and white and gold and 
blue. You ahnost see the grass and lilieB grow. First come pale crocuses 
luid lilac soldaneUas, These break the last dissolving clods of snow, and 
stand up on an island, with the cold wall they have thawed all round them. 
It is the fate of these poor flowers to spring and flourish on the very skirts 
of ^treating winter ; .they soon wither — the frilled chalice of the soldanella 
shrivels up and the crocus fades away before the grass has grown ; tho 
VOL. XVI.— NO. 91 . 8. 
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snii) wbidi ifl bringing all the other plants to life, scorches their tender 
petals. Often when summer has fairly come, you still may see their 
pearly cups and lilac bells by the side of avalanches, between the chill 
snow and the fiery sun, blooming and fading hour by hour. They have, 
as it were, but a Pisgah view of the promised land, of the spring which 
th^ are foremost to proclaim. Next come the clumsy gentians and yellow 
anemones, covered with soft down like fledgeling birds. These are among 
the earliest and hardiest blossoms that embroider the high meadows with 
a drift of blue and gold. About the same time primroses and auriculas 
begin to tuft the dripping rocks, while frail white fleurs-de-lis, like flakes 
of snow forgotten by the sun, and golden-balled ranunculuses, join with 
forget-me-nots and cranesbill in a never-ending dance upon the grassy 
floor. Happy, too, is ho who finds the lilies of the valley clustering 
about the chestnut boles upon the Colma, or in the beechwood by the stream 
at Macugnaga, mixed with fragrant white narcissus, which tlie people of 
the villages call Angiolini.” There, too, is Bolomon’a seal, with waxen 
bells and leaves expanded like the wings of hovering butterflies. But 
these lists of flowers are tiresome and cold ; it would be bettor to draw 
the portrait of one which is particularly fascinating. I think that botanists 
have called it saxtfraga cotyledon ; yet, in spite of its long name, it is a 
simple and poetic flower. London pride is the commonest of all the 
saxifrages ; but the one of which 1 speak is as difleront from IjOndou pride 
as a Plantagenot upon his throne from that last Planta^enot who died 
obscure and penniless some years ago. It is a great majestic flower, which 
plumes the granite rocks of Monte Rosa in the spring. At oiher times of 
the year you see a little tuft of fleshy leaves, set like a cushion on cold 
ledges and dark places of dripping cliffs. You take it for a stone crop — 
one of those weeds doomed to obscunty, and sate from being picked 
because they are so uninviting — and }oa pass it by incuriously. But 
about June it puts forth its power, and from the cushion of pale leaves 
there springs a strong pink stem, which rises upward for a while, and then 
comes down and breaks into a shower of snow-white blossoms. Far away 
the splendour gleams, hanging, like a plume of ostrioh-featbers, from the 
roof of rock, waving to the wind, or stooping down to touch the wat^ of 
the mountain stream that dashes it with dew. The snow at evening, 
glaring with a sunset flush, is not more rosy pure than this cascade of 
pendent blossoms. It loves to bo alone — inaccessible ledges, chasms 
where winds combat, or moist caverns overarched near thundering falls, 
are the places that it seeks. I will not compare it to a spirit of the 
mountain^ or to a proud lovely soul, for such comparisons desecrate the 
simplioitj of natnre, and no simile can add a glory to the flower. It 
■eems to have a conscious life of its own, so large and glorious it is, so 
•emitire to every breath of air, so nobly placed upon its bending stem, so 
goigeons in its solitude. I first saw it years ago on the Simplon, feather- 
ing the drisading crags above Isella. Then we found it near Baveno, in a 
crack of sombre cliff beneath the mines. The other day we cut an armful 
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opposite Yarallo, by the Besia, and then felt like murderers ; it was so sad 
to hold in our hands the triumph of those many patient months, the full 
expansive life of the flower, the splendour visible from valleys and hillsides, 
the defenceless creature which had done its best to make the gloomy places 
of the Alps most beautiful. 

After passing many weeks among the high Alps it is a great pleasure 
to descend into the plains. The sunset, and sunrise, and the stars of 
Lomhardy, its level horizons and vague misty distances, are a s6urce of 
absolute relief after the narrow skies and embarrassed prospects of a 
mountain valley. Nor are the Alps themselves ever more imposing than 
when soon from Milan or the terrace of Novara, with a foreground of 
Italian corn-fields and old city towers, and rice-grounds golden green 
beneath a Lombard sun. Half- veiled by clouds the mountains rise like 
visionaiy fortress walls of a celestial city — unapproachable, beyond the 
range of mortal feet. But those who know by old experience what friendly 
chalets, and cool meadows, and clear streams are hidden in their folds and 
valleys, send forth fond thoughts and messages, like carrier-pigeons, from 
the marble parapets of Milan, crying, “ Before another sun has set I too 
shall rest beneath the shadow of their pines ! ” It is in truth not more 
than a day’s journey from Milan to the brink of snow at Macugnaga. But 
veiy sad it is to leave the A1j)H, to stand upon the ten’aces of Berne and waft 
our ineffectual farewells. The unsympathizing Aar rushes beneath ; and 
the snow-peaks, whom we love like friends, abide untroubled by the 
coming and the going of the world. The clouds drift over them — the 
sunset warms them with a fiery kiss. Night comes, and wo are hufriod 
far away to wake upon the shores of untamiliar Boino, remembering, with 
a pang of jealous passion, that the fiowers on Alpine meadows are still 
blooming, and the rivulets still flowing with a ceaseless song, while Paris 
shops are all we see, and all we hear is the dull clatter of a Paris crowd. 
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In one of his speeches last year, or the year before last, that famous liberal, 
Mr. Bright, took occasion to have a fling at the friends and preachers of 
culture. “ People who talk about what they call culture!” said he, con- 
temptuously ; by which they mean a smattering of the two dead languages 
of Greek and Latin.*’ And ho went on to remai’k, in a strain with which 
modem speakers and writers have made us very familiar, how poor a thing 
this culture is, how little good it can do to the world, and how absurd it is 
for its possessors to set much store by it. And the other day a younger 
liberal than Mr. Bright, one of a school whoso mission it is to bring into 
order and system that body of truth \shich the earlier liberals merely 
touched the outside of, a member of this university, and a very clever writer, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, developed, in the systematic and stringent manner 
of his school, the thesis which Mr. Bright had propounded in only general 
terms. “Perhaps the very silliest cant of the day,” said Mr. IVederic 
Harrison, “ is the cant about culture. Culture is a desirable quality in a 
critic of new books, and sits well on a poKscssor of In lies Irltirs; but as 
applied to politics, it moans simply a turn for small faulWinding, love of 
selfish ease, and indecision in action. The man of culture is in politics 
ono-of the poorest mortals aliNC. For simple' i)edantiy and want of good 
sense no man is his equal. No assumption is too um*cal, no end is too 
unpractical for him. But the active exercise of politics requhes common- 
sense, sympathy, trust, resolution and enthusiasm, qualities which your 
man of culture has carefully rooted up, lest th(y damage the delicacy of 
his critical olfactories. Perhaps they are the only class of responsible 
beings in the community >\ho cannot with safety be entrusted with power.” 
Now for my part I do not wish to sec men of culture asking to be entrusted 
with power ; and, indeed, 1 have freely said, that in my opinion the speech 
most proper, at present, for a man of culture to make to a body of his 
fellow-countrymen who get him into a committee-room, is Socrates’s, 
Know thyself: and that is not a speech to be made by men wanting to bo 
entrusted with power. For this very iudifiercnce to direct political action 
1 have been taken to task by the Daily Telegraph ^ coupled, by a strange 
perversity of fate, with just that very one of the Hebrew prophets whose 
style I admire the least, and called “ on elegant Jeremiah.” It is because 
I say (to use the words which the Daily Telegraph puts in my mouth) 

“ You mustn’t moke a fuss because you have no vote — that is vulgarity ; 
you mustn’t hold big meetings to agitate for reform bills and to repeal com 

* What follows was delivered as Mr. Arnold’s last lectnre in the Foetiy Chair 
at Oxford, and took, in many places, a special form from the occasion. Instead of 
changing the form to that of an essay to adapt it to this Magazine, it has been thought 
advisable, under the drenmstanoes, to print it os it was delivered. 
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— that is the very height of vulgarity/' — ^it is for this reason that 1 am 
called, sometimes an elegant Jeremiah, sometimes a spurious Jeremiah, a 
Jeremiah about the reality of whosa mission the writer in the Daily Tele- 
graph has his doubts. It is evident, therefore, that I have so taken my 
line as not to be exposed to the whole brunt of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
censure. Still, I have often spoken in praise of culture ; I have striven to 
make my whole passage in this chair serve the interests of culture ; 1 take 
culture to bo something a great deal more than what Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and others call it, — ‘‘ a desirable quality in a critic of new 
books.” Nay, even though to a certain extent 1 am disposed to agree with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, that men of culture are just the class of responsible 
beings iu this community of ours who cannot properly, at present, be 
entrusted with power, I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of 
our community rather than of the men of culture. In short, although, like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the editor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and a large body of valued friends of mine, I am a liberal, yet 1 am 
a liberal tempered by experience, reflection, and renouncement, and I am, 
above all, a believer in culture. Therefore, as this is the last time tBat I 
shall hnve an opportunity of speaking from this place, I propose to take the 
occasion for inquiring, in the simple unsystematic way which best suits 
bofh my taste and my powers, what culture really is, what good it can do, 
■s\hat is our own special need of it ; and I shall try to find some plain 
grounds on which a faith in culture, — ^both my own faith in it and the faith 
of others, — may rest securely. 

The disparagers of culture make its motive curiosity; sometimes, 
indeed, they make its motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The culture 
which is supposed to plume itself on a smattering of Greek and Latin is a 
culture which is begotten by nothing so intellectual as curiosity; it is 
valued either out of sheer vanity and ignorance, or else as an engine of 
social and class distinction, separating its holder, like a badge or title, from 
other people who have not got it. No serious man would call this culture^ 
or attach any value to it, as culture, at all. To find the real ground for the 
very differing estimate which serious people will set upon culture, we must 
find some mof ivo for culture in the terms of which may lie a real ambiguity ; 
and such a motive the word cariosity gives us. I have before now pointed 
out that in English we do not, like the foreigners, use this word in a good 
sense as well as in a bad sense : with us the word is always used in a 
somewhat disapproving sense; a liberal and intelligent eagerness about 
the things of the mind may be meant by a foreigner when he speaks 
of curiosity, but with us the word always conveys a certain notion of 
frivolous and unedifying activity. In the Quarterly Review, some little 
time ago, was an estimate of the celebrated French critic. Monsieur Sainte 
Beuve, and a very inadequate estimate it, in my judgment, was; its 
inadequacy consisting chiefly in this, that in our English way it left out of 
sight the double sense really involved in the word curiosity, thinking enougli 
was said to stamp Monsieur Sainte Beuve with blame if it was said that he 
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was impelled in his operations as a critic by curiosity, and omitting either 
to perceive that Monsieur Sainte Beuve himself, and many other people 
with him, would consider that this was praiseworthy and not blameworthy, 
or to point out why it is really worthy of blame and not of praise. For as 
there is a curiosity about intellectual matters which is futile, and merely a 
disease, so there is certainly a curiosity, — a desire for the things of the 
mind simply for their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as 
they ore, — ^which is, in an intelligent being, natural and laudable. Nay, 
and the very desire to see things as they are implies a balance and regula- 
tion of mind which is not often attained without fruitful effort, and which 
is the very opposite of the blind and diseased impulse of mind which is 
what wo mean to blame when we blame curiosity. 

Montesquieu says : — “ The first motive which ought to impel us to 
study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, and to render 
an intelligent bring yet more intelligent.” This is the true ground to 
assign for the genuine scientific passion, however manifested, and for 
culture, viewed simply as a fruit of this passion ; and it is a worthy ground, 
though we let the term curumtif stand to describe it. But there is of 
culture another view, in which not solely the scientific passion, the sheer 
desire to see things as they arc, natural and proper in an intelligent being, 
appears as the ground of it ; a view in which all the love of our neighbour, 
the impulses towards action, help, and beneficence, the desire for stopping 
human error, clearing human confusion, and diminishing the sum of 
human misery, the noble aspiration to leave the world better and happier 
than we found it — motives eminently such as are called social — come in as 
part of the grounds of culture, and the main and primary ])art. Culture 
is then properly described not as having its origin in curiosity, but as 
having its origin in the love of jierfection ; it is a study of perfection. It 
moves by the force, not merely or primarily of the scientific passion for 
pure knowledge, but also of the moral and social pussiou for doing good. 
As, in the first view of it, vro took for its worthy motto Montesquieu’s words : 
** To render an intelligent being yet mon. intelligent I ” so, in the second 
view of it, there is no better motto which it can take than these words of 
Bishop Wilson : “To make reason and the will of God prevail 1 ” Only, 
whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be overhasty in determining 
what reason and the will of God say, because its turn is for acting rather 
than thinking, and it wants to be beginning to a(d ; and whereas it is apt 
to take its own conceptions, proceeding from its own state of development 
and sharing in all the imperfections and immaturities of this, for a basis of 
action ; what distinguishes culture is that it is poBsessed by the soiontifio 
passion, as well as by the passion of doing good ; that it has worthy 
notions of reason and the will of God, and does not readily suffer its own 
crude conceptions to substitute themselves for them ; and that, knowing 
that no action or institution can be salutary and stable which are not based 
on reason and the will of God, it is not so bent on acting and instituting, 
even with the great aim of diminishing human error and misoty ever before 
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its thoQghtflf but that it can remember that acting and instituting are of 
little use, unless we know how and what we ought to act and to institute. 

This culture is more interesting and more far-reaching than the 
other, which is founded solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
But it needs times of faith and ardour, times when the intellectual 
horizon is opening and widening all round us, to flourish in. And 
is not the close and bounded intellectual horizon within which we 
have long lived and moved now lifting up, and are not new lights finding 
free.passage to shine in upon us ? For a long time there was no passage 
for them to make their way in upon us, and then it was of no use to think 
of adapting the world's action to them. Where was the hope of making 
reason and the will of God prevail among people who had a routine which 
they had christened reason and the will of God, in which they were 
inextricably bound, and beyond which they had no power of looking 9 But 
now the iron force of adhesion to the old routine — social, political, reli- 
gious — has wonderfully yielded ; the iron force of exclusion of all which is 
new has wonderfully yielded ; the danger now is, not that people should 
obstinately refuse to allow anything but their old routine to pass for rAison 
and the will of God, but either that they should allow some novelty or 
other to pass for these too easily, or else that they should underrate the 
importance of them altogether, and think it enough to follow action for its 
own sake, without troubling themselves to make reason and the wiU of 
God prevail in it. Now, then, is tho moment for culture to be of service, 
culture which believes in making reason and the will of God prevail^ believes 
in perfection, is the study and pursuit of perfection, and is no longer 
debarred, by a rigid invincible exclusion of whatever is new, from getting 
acceptance for its ideas, simply because they are new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, the moment it is regarded 
not solely as the endeavour to see things as they are, to draw towards a 
knowledge of the universal order which seems to be intended and aimed at 
in the world, and which it is a man's happiness to go along with or his 
misery to go counter to, to learn, in short, the will of God, — the moment, 
I say, culture is considered not as the endeavour to merely see and learn 
this, but as the endeavour, also, to make it prevail y the moral, social, and 
beneficent character of culture becomes manifest. Tho mere endeavour to 
see and learn it for our own personal satisfaction is indeed a commence- 
ment for making it prevail, a preparing the way for it, which always serves 
this, and is wrongly, therefore, stamped with blame absolutely in itself, 
and not only* in its caricature and degeneration ; but perhaps it has got 
stamped with blame, and disparaged with the dubious title of curiosity, 
because in comparison with this wider endeavour of such great and plain 
utility it looks selfish, petty, and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important of tho efforts by which 
the human race has manifested its impulse to perfect itself — religion, that 
voice of the deepest human experience, does not only enjoin and sanction 
the aim which is the great aim of culture, the aim of setting ourselves to 
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aseortain what perfection is and to make it prevail, but also, in determining 
generally in what human perfection consists, religion comes to a conclusion 
id^tical with that which culture — seeking the determination of this question 
through all the voices of human experience which have been heard upon it, 
art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as well as religion, in order to give a 
greater fulness and certainty to its solution — ^likewise reaches. Beligion 
Days: The kingdom of Ood is within you; and culture, in like manner, 
places human perfection in an internal condition, in the growth and pre-* 
dominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished from our animality, 
in the ever-increasing efficaciousness and in the general harmonious 
expansion of those gifts of thought and feeling which make the peculiar 
dignity, wealth, and happiness of human nature. As I have said on a 
former occasion : It is in making endless additions to itself, in the endless 
expansion of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty, that the 
spirit of the human race finds its ideal. To reach this ideal culture is an 
iiidispcnsable aid, and that is the true value of culture.” Not a having 
and a resting, but a gi'owiug and a becoming, is the character of perfection 
as culture conceives it ; and here, too, it coincides with religion. And 
because men are all members of one great whole, and the sympathy 
which is in human nature will not allow one member to be indiflerent 
to the rest, or to have a perfect welfare independent of the rest, the 
expansion of our humanity, to suit the idea of perfection which culture 
forms, must be a general expansion. Perfection, as culture coiiceivcs it, 
is not possible while the individual remains isolated ; the individual is 
obliged, under pain of being stunted and enfeebled in his own development 
if ho disobeys, to carry others along with him in his march towards 
perfection, to be continually doing all he can to enlarge and increase the 
volume of the human stream sweeping thitherward ; and here, once more, 
it lays on us the same obligation as religion. Finally, perfection — as 
culture, from a thorough disinterested study of human nature and human 
experience, learns to conceive it — ^is an harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature, and is not con- 
sistent with tlio over- development of any one power at the expense of the 
rest. Here it goes beyond religion, as religion is generally conceived by us. 

If culture, then, is a study of perfection, and of harmonious perfection, 
general perfection, and perfection w'hich consists in becoming something 
rather than in having something, in an inward condition of the mind and 
spirit, not in an outward set of circiunstanccs, — it is clear that culture, 
instead of being the frivolous and useless thing which Mr. .Bright, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and many other .liberals suppose, has a very 
important function to fulfil for mankind. And this function is particularly 
important in our modern world, of which the whole civilization is, to a 
much greater degree than the civilization of Greece and Rome, mechanical 
and external, and tends constantly to become more so. But above all in 
our own country has culture a weighty part to perform, because here that 
mechanical character, which civilization tends to take everywhere, is shown 
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in ih6 most eminent degree. Indeed nearly all the clucracters of perfection, 
as culture teaches ns to fix them, meet in this country with some powerful 
tendency which thwarts them and sets them at defiance. The idea of 
perfection as an inward condition of the mind and spirit is at variance 
with the mechanical and material civilization in esteem with us, and no- 
where, as 1 have said, so much in esteem as with us. The idea of perfection 
as a general expansion of the human family is at variance with our strong 
individualism, our hatred of all limits to the unrestrained swing of the 
individual’s personality, our maxim of ** every man for himself.” The 
idea of perfection as an harmonious expansion of human nature is at variance 
with our want of flexibility, with our inaptitude for seeing more than one 
side of a thing, with our intense energetic absorption in the particular pur- 
suit we happen to be following. So culture has a rough task to do in this 
country ; and its preachers have, and are likely long to have, a hard time 
of it, and they will much oftener be regarded, for a great while to come, as 
elegant or spurious Jeremiahs, than as friends and benefactors. That, 
however, will not prevent their doing in the end good service if they 
persevere ; and meanwhile, the mode of action they have to pursue, and 
ihe sort of habits they must fight against, may bo made quite clear to any 
om who will look at the matter attentively and dispassionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting danger ; often in machinery 
most absurdly disproportionod to the end which this machinery, if it is to 
do any good at all, is to serve ; but always in machinery, as if it had a 
value in and for itself. What is freedom but machinery ? what is popula- 
tion hut machinery ? what is coal but machinery ? what are railroads but 
machinerj" ? what is wealth but machinery ? what are religious organiza- 
tions but machinery? Now almost every voice in England is accustomed 
to speak of these things as if they wore precious ends in themselves, and 
therefore had some of the characters of perfection indisputably joined to 
them. 1 have once before noticed Mr. Koebuck’s stock argument for 
proving the greatness and happiness of England as she is, and for quite 
stopping the mouths of all gainsayers. Mr. Roebuck is never weary of 
reiterating this argument of his, so I do not know why I should be weary of 
noticing it. “ May not every man in England say what he likes ? ” — Mr. 
Roebuck perpetually asks ; and that, he thinks, is quite sufficient, and 
when every man may say what he likes, our aspirations ought to be 
satisfied. But the aspirations of culture, which is the study of perfection, 
are not satisfied, unless what men say, when they may say what they like, 
is worth saying, — ^has good in it, and more good than bad. In the same 
way The TimeSf replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, looks, and 
behaviour of the English abroad, urges that the English ideal is that everyone 
should be free to do and to look just as he likes. But culture indefatigably 
tries, not to make what each raw person may like the rule by which he 
fashions himself ; but to draw ever nearer to a sense of what is indeed 
beautiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the raw person to like that. 

In the same way with respect to railroads and coal. Every one must 
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liate observed the strailge language current during the late diseusflionB as 
to the possible failure of our supplies of coal. Our coal, thousands of 
people were saying, is the real basis of our national greatness ; if our coal 
runs short, there is an end of the greatness of England. But what is 
greatness ? — culture makes us ask. Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy 
to excite Ioto, interest, and admiration ; and the outward proof of possess- 
ing greatness is that we excite love, mterest, and admiration. If England 
were swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, which, a hundred years hence, 
would most excite the love, interest, and admiration of mankind, — would 
most, therefore, shew the evidences of having possessed greatness, — ^the 
England of the last twenty years, or the England of Elizabeth, of a time of 
splendid spiritual effort, but when our coal, and our industrial operations 
depending on coal, were very little developed ? Well then, what an 
unsound habit of mind it must be which makes ns talk of things like coal 
or iron as constituting the greatness of England, and how salutary a 
friend is culture, bent on seeing things as they are and on iixing standards 
of perfection that are real ! 

Wealth, again, that end to which our prodigious works for material 
advantage are directed, — the commonest of commonplaces tells us how 
men are always apt to regard wealth as a precious cud in itself ; and 
certainly they have never been so apt thus to regard it as they are in 
England at the present time. Never did people believt^ anything more 
firmly than nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day believe that 
our greatness and velfai’o are proved by our being so very rich. Now, 
the use of culture is that it h(<lp8 us, by means of its spiritual standard of 
perfection, to regard wealth as but machineiy , and not only to say as a 
matter of words that wc regard w'ealth as but machinery, but really to 
perceive and feel that it is so. If it were not for this purging eflect 
wrought upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the future as well 
as the present, w’ould inevitably belong to the Philistines. The people 
who believe most that our greatness and welfare are proved by our 
being vciy rich, and who most give their lives and thoughts to becoming 
rich, are just the vcit people whom wo call the Philistines. Culture says : 
“ Consider these people, then, their W'ay of life, their habits, their manners, 
the very tones of their voice ; look at them attentively ; observe tho 
literature they read, tho things which give them pleasure, the words 
which come forth out of their mouths, the thoughts which moke the 
furniture of their minds ; would any amount of wealth bo worth having 
with the condition that one w'as to become just like these people by 
having it?” And thus culture begets a dissatisfactiou which is of the 
highest possible value in stemming the common tide of men's thoughts in 
a wealthy and industrial community, and which saves the future, as one 
may hope, from being vulgarized, even if it cannot save the present. 

Population, again, and bodily health and vigour, are thi^ which are 
nowhere treated in such an unintelligent, misleading, exaggerated way as 
in England. Both are really machineiy ; yet how many people all around 
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us do we see rest in them and fail to look beyond them ! 'Why, I haye 
heard people, fresh from reading oertain articles of The Timm on the 
Begistrar-General’B returns of marriages and births in this countiy, who 
wodd talk of large families in quite a solemn strain, as if they had some- 
thing in itself beautiful, elevating, and meritorious in them ; as if the 
British Philistine Would have only to present himself before tiie Great 
Judge with his twelve children, in order to be received among the sheep 
as a matter of right ! Bodily health and vigour, it may be said, are not 
to be classed with wealth and population as mere machinery ; they have a 
more real and essential value. True ; but only as they are more inti- 
mately connected with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth or popula- 
tion are. The moment we disjoin them from the idea of a perfect 
spiritual condition, and pursue thorn, as we do pursue them, for their own 
sake and as ends in themselves, our worship of them becomes as mere 
worship of machinery, as our worship of wealth or population, and as 
unintelligent and vulgarizing a worship as that is. Every one with any- 
thing like an adequate idea of human perfection has distinctly marked 
this subordination to higher and spiritual ends of the cultivation of bodily 
vigour and activity. Bodily exercise profiteth little; but godliness is 
profitable unto all things,” says the author of the Epistle to Timothy. 
And the utilitarian Franklin says just as explicitly : — “ Eat and drink 
such an exact quantity as suits the constitution ’of thy body, in reference 
to the services of the mind,'* But the point of view of culture, keeping the 
mark of human perfection simply and broadly in view, and not assigning 
to this perfection, as religion or utilitarianism assign to it, a special and 
limited character, — ^this point of view, I say, of culture, is best given by 
those words of Epictetus : — “It is a sign of a^wfa,” says he, — ^that is, of a 
nature not finely tempered, — “to give yourselves up to things which 
relate to the body ; to make, for instance, a great fuss about exercise, a 
groat fuss about eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great fuss about 
walking, a great fuss about riding. All these things ought to be done 
merely by the way : the formation of the spirit and character must be our 
real roncom.” This is admirable; and, indeed, the Greek words cf^vto, 
tbijtvta, a finely tempered nature, a coarsely tempered nature, give exactly 
the notion of perfection as culture brings us to conceive of it : a perfection 
in which the characters of beauty and intelligence are both present, which 
unites “ the two noblest of things,” as Swift who of one of the two 
at any rate, had himself all too little, most happily calls them in his 
Battle of the BookSt — “ the two noblest of things, sweetness and light,** 
The is the man who tends towards sweetness and light ; the 

is precisely our Philistine. The immense spiritual significance of the Greeks 
is due to their having been inspired with this central and happy idea of 
the essential character of human perfection ; and Mr. Bright’s miscon- 
ception of culture, as a smattermg of Greek and Latin, comes itself, after 
all, from this wonderful significance of the Greeks having affected the very 
machinery of our education, and it is in itself a kind of homage to it. 
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It ifl by thus making sweetness and light to be characters of perfection^ 
that oultui'e is of like spirit with poetry, follows one law with poetry. 1 
have callod religion a more important manifestation of human nature than 
poetry, because it has worked on a broader scale for perfection, and with 
greater masses of men. But the idea of beauty and of a human nature 
perfect on all its sides, which is the dominant idea of poetry, is a true and 
invaluable idea, though it has not yet had the success that the idea of 
conquering the obvious faults of our animality, and of a human nature 
perfect on the moral side, which is the dominant idea of religion, has been 
enabled to have ; and it is destined, adding to itself the religious idea of 
a devout energy, to transform and govern the other. The best art and 
poetry of the Greeks, in which religion and poetry are one, in which the 
idea of beaut}' and of a human nature perfect on all sides adds to itself a 
religious and devout energy, and works in the strength of that, is on this 
account of such surpassing interest and instructiveness for us, though it 
was, — as, having regard to the human race in general, and, indeed, having 
regard to the Greeks themselves, we must own, — a premature attiuupt, an 
attempt which for bucccbb needed the moral and religious fibre in humanity 
to be more braced and developed than it had yet been. But Gi'oece did not 
err in having the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human perfection 
so present and paramount; it is impossible to ha\e this idea too present 
and paramount ; only the moral fibre must bo bi*accd too. Ai^^l wo, bocauso 
wo have braced the moral fibre, are not on that account in the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human 
Ijcrfcction is wanting or misapprehended amongst us, and evidently it U 
wanting or misapprehended at present. And A\heu ^e rely as we do on 
onr religious organizations, ANhich in themselves do not and cannot give us 
this idea, and think we have done enough if wc make thorn spread and pre- 
vail, then, I say, wc fall into our common fault of overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to confound the inward peace 
and satisiaction which follows the subduing of the most obvious faults of 
our animality with what 1 may call absolute inward peace and satisfaction 
— the peace and satisfaction which arc reached as we draw' near to complete 
spiritual perfection, and not merely to moral perfection, or rather to 
relative moral perfection. And no people in the world have done more 
and struggled more to attain this relative moral perfection than our English 
race has ; for no people in the world has the command to resist the Devil, 
to ovcrcovie the H 'lcked One, in the nearest and most obvious sense of those 
words, had such a pressing force and reality. And w'c have had our row'ard, 
not only in the great worldly prosperity which our obedience to this 
command has brought us, but also, and fur moro, in great inward peace 
and satisfaction. But to me nothing is more pathetic than to see people, 
on the strength of the inward peace and satisfaction which their rudi- 
mentary efforts towards perfection have brought them, use concerning 
their incomplete perfection and the religious organizations within which 
they have found it, language which properly applies only to complete 
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perfectioni and is a far-off echo of the human fiotd’g pxopheoj of it. 
Beligion itself supplies in abundance this grand language wluch is really 
the severest criticism of such an incomplete perfection as alone we have 
yet reached through our religious organizations. 

The impulse of th^ English race towards moral development 
and self- conquest has nowhere so powerfully manifested itself as in 
Puritanism ; nowhere has Puritanism found so adequate an expression 
as in the religious organization of the Independents. The modem 
Independents have a newspaper, the Nonconfowmt, written with great 
sincerity and ability, which servos as their organ. The motto, the 
standard, the profession of faith which this organ of theirs carries aloft, 
is : The dissidonce of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 

religion.” There is sweetness and light, and an ideal of complete 
harmonious human perfection I One need not go to culture and poetry 
lo find language to judge it. Beligion, with its instinct for perfection, 
supplies language to judge it : ‘‘Finally, be of one mind, united in feeling,” 
Ea3s St. Peter. There is an ideal which judges the Puritan ideal I — “ The 
dissiddice of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” 
And religious organizations like this are what people believe in, rest in, 
would give their lives for ! Such, I say, is the wonderful virtue of even 
the beginnings of perfection, of having conquered even the first faults of 
our animality, that the icligious organization which has helped us to do it 
can B(‘em to us something precious, salutary, and to be propagated, ever 
uhen it ^o<irs such a brand of imperfection on its forehead as this. And 
men ha^o got such a habit of giving to the language of religion a special 
nppheation, of making it a mere jargon, that for the condemnation which 
I cligion itself passes on the shortcomings of their religions organizations 
they have no oar ; they are sure to cheat themselves and to explain this 
condemnation away. They can only be reached by the criticism which 
culture, like pootiT, speaking a language not to be sophisticated, and 
resolutely testing these organizations by the ideal of a human perfection 
complete on all sides, applies to them. 

But men of culture and pootrv^ it will be said, are again and again 
failing, and fiiiling conspicuously, in the necessary first stage to perfection, 
in the subduing of the great obvious faults of our animality, w'hich it is the 
glory of those religious organizations to have helped us to subdue. True, 
they do often so foil : they have often had neither the virtues nor the 
faults of the Puritan ; it has been one of their dangers that they so felt 
the Puritan’s faults that they too much neglected the practice of his virtues. 
I will not, however, exculpate them at the Puritan’s expense ; they have 
often failed in morality, and morality is indispensable ; they have been 
punished for their failure, as the Puritan has been reworded for his 
performance. They have been punished wherein they erred; but their 
ideal of beauty and sweetness and light, and a human nature complete on 
all its sides, remains the true ideal of perfection still ; just as the Puritan’s 
ideal of perfection romoinB narrow and inadequate, although for what hq 
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did weU 1 m Ium been abundantly rewarded. Notwithstanding the mighty 
resatte of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage^ they and their standard of per- 
fection are rightly judged when we fi^e to ourselves Shakspeare or Virgil — 
souls in whom sweetness and light, and all that in human nature is most 
humane, were eminent — accompanying them on their voyage, and think 
what intolerable company Shakspeare and Virgil would have found them 1 
In the same way let us judge the religious organizations which we see all 
round us. Do not let us deny the good and the happiness which th^ 
have accomplished ; but do not let us fail to see clearly that their idea of; 
human perfection is narrow and inadequate, and that the dissidence ofi 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion will never bring 
humanity to its true goal. As I said with regard to wealth, — ^let ns look at 
the life of those who live in and for it ; — so 1 say with regard to the 
religious organizations. Look at the life imaged in such a newspaper as 
the Nonconformist ; — a life of jealousy of the Establishment, disputes, 
tea-meetings, openings of chapels, sermons ; and then think of it as an 
ideal of a human life completing itself on all sides, and aspiring with all 
its organs after sweetness, light, and perfection 1 

Another newspaper, representing, like the Nonconfoimistf one of the 
religious organizations of this country, was, a few days ago, giving an account 
of the crowd at Epsom on the Derby day, and of all the vice and hideousness 
which was to be seen in that crowd ; and then the writer turned suddenly 
round upon Professor Huxley, and asked him how ho proposed to cure all 
this vice and hideousnoss without religion. 1 confess I felt disj^osed to ask 
the asker this question : And how do you propose to cure it, with such a 
religion as yours ? How is the ideal of a life so unlovely, so unattractive, so 
narrow, so far removed from a true and satisfying ideal of human perfection, 
as is the life of 3 '’our religious organization as you yourself image it, to con- 
quer and transform all this vice and hidcousness ? Indeed, the strongest 
plea for the study of perfection as pursued by culture, the clearest proof of 
the actual inadequacy of the idea of perfection held by the religious organi- 
zations, — expressing, as 1 have said, the most wide-spread effort which the 
human race has yet made after perfection, — is to be found in the state of 
our life and society with these in possession of it, and having been in 
possession of it 1 Imow not how many years. We are all of ns enrolled in 
some religious organization or other ; we all call ourselves, in the sublime 
and aspiring language of religion which I have before noticed, children of 
God. Children of God — it is an immense pretension ! — and how ore 
we to justify it ? By the works which we do, and the words which we 
■peak ? And the work which we collective children of God do, our grand 
eentre of life, our city, is London t London, with its unutterable external 
hideonsnesB, and its internal canker of publics egestas, privatim opulentia,—^ 
to use the words which Sallust puts into Cato's mouth about Home, — 
unequalled in the world ! The word which we children of God speak, the 
voice which most hits our collective thought, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation in England, nay, with the largest circulation in the whole world, is 
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ike Daiiy TtiUgra^ / 1 017, tiiAi whea oar religioiu Qi;g»iu0aUoiit»^-^iiy^ I 
admit to expresa the moat conaiderable 6£K>rt after perfeotion that our race 
has jet made— land ne in no better result than tbia, it is high time to 
examind careful^ their idea of perfection) to see whether it does not leave 
out of account aidea and foroea of human nature which we mi^ turn to 
great use ; whether it would not be more operative if it were more complete. 
And 1 say that the English reUanoe on our religious organixationa and on 
* their ideas of human perfect!^ just as they stand) ia like our reliance on 
freedom) on muscular Christianity) on population) on coal) on wealth) — 
mere belief in machinery and unfruitful ; and ia wholesomely counteracted 
by culture bent on seeing things as they arO) and on drawing the human 
race onwards to a more complete perfection. 

Culture) however, shows its single-minded love of perfection, its desire 
simply to make reason and the will of God prevail, its freedom from 
fanaticism, by its attitude towards all this maohmery, even while it‘ insista 
that it is machinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief men do themselves by 
their blind belief in some macbinexy or other, — ^whether it is wealth and 
industrialism, or whether it is the cultivation of bodily strength and activity, 
or whether it is a politioal organization, or whether it is a religious organi- 
zation, — oppose with might and main the tendency to this or that politioal 
and religious organization, or to games and athletic exercises, or to wealth 
and industrialism, and try violently to stop it. But the flexibility which 
sweetness and light give, and which is one of the rewards of culture 
pursued in good faith, enables a man to see that a tendency may bo 
necessary, and as a preparation for something in the future, salutary, and 
yet that the generations or individuals who obey this tendency are sacrificed 
to it, that they fall short of the hope of perfection by foUowingrit ; and that 
its mischiefs are to bo criticised, lest it should take too firm a hold and 
last after it has served its purpose. Mr. Gladstone well pointed out, in a 
speech at Paris, and others have pointed out the same thing, how neces- 
saiy is the present great movement towards wealth and industrialism, in 
order to lay broad foundations of material well-being for the society of the 
future. The worst of those justifications is, that they are generally addressed 
to the very people engaged, body and soul, in the movement in question ; at 
all events, that they are always seized with the greatest avidity by these 
people, and taken by them as quite justifying their life, and that thus they 
tend to harden them in their sins. Culture admits the necessity of the 
movement towards fortune-making and exaggerated industrialism, readily 
allows that the future may derive benefit from it ; but insists, at the same 
time, that the passing generations of industrialists— forming, for the most 
part, the stout main body of Philistinism— are sacrificed to it. In the same 
way, the result of all the games and sports which occupy the passing 
generation of boys and young men may be the establishment of a better 
and sounder physical type for the future to work with. Culture does not 
set Itself against the games and sports; it congratulates the future, and 
hopes it will make a good use < 5 f its improved physical basis ; but it points 
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out that oiir pasBing generation of boys and young men are sacrificed. 
Puritanism was necessary to develop the moral fibre of the English race, 
Nonconformity to break the yoke of ecclesiastical domination over men’s 
minds and to prepare the way for freedom of thought in the distant future ; 
still, culture points out that the harmonious perfection of generations of 
Puritans and Nonconformists have been in consequence sacrificed. Freedom 
of speech is nocossaiy for the society of the future, but the young lions 
of the Daily Telegraph in the meanwhile are sacrificed. A voice for every 
man in his country’s government is necessary for the society of the future, 
but meanwhile Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh are sacrificed. 

We in Oxford, brought up amidst beauty and sweetness, have not failed 
to seize the truth that beauty and sweetness are essential characters of a 
complete human perfection. When 1 insist on this, truth, I am all in the 
faith and tradition of Oxford. I say boldly that this our sentiment for 
beauty and sweetness, our sentiment against hidoousnoss and rawness, has 
been at the bottom of our attachment to so many beaten causes, of our 
opposition to so many triumphant movements. And the sentiment is true, 
and has never been wholly defeated, and has shown its power even in its 
defeat. We have not won our political battles, wo have not carried our 
main points, we have not stopped our adversaries’ advance ; but we have 
told silcnily upon the mind of the country, we have prepared currents ol’ 
feeling which sap our adversaries’ position when it seems gained, we have 
kept up our own communications with the future. Look at the bourse of 
the great movement which shook this place to its centre some thirty years 
ago I It was directed, as any one w^ho reads Br. Ne\\Tnan’s Apology may 
see, against what in one word may be called liberalism.” Liberalism pre- 
vailed ; it was the appointed force to do the work of the hour ; it was 
neccssaiy, it was inevitable that it should prevail. The Oxford movement 
was broken, it failed ; our wrecks aro scattered on every shore : — 

Quit regio in torriB nostri non plena Inboris ? 

And what was this liberalism, as Dr. Newman saw it, and as it really broke 
the Oxford movement? It was ilio great middle-class liberalism, which 
had for the cardinal points of its belief tho Reform ilill of 1832, and local 
Bolf-govemmcnt, in politics ; in tho social sphere, free-trade, unrestricted 
competition, and the making of largo industrial fortunes ; in the religious 
sphere, the dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. I do not say that other and moro intelligent forces than this 
were not opposed to the Oxford movement : but this was tho force which 
really beat it ; this was tho force which Dr. Newman felt , himself fighting 
with ; this was the force which till only the other day seemed to bo the 
paramount force in this country, and to be in possession of ihe future ; this 
was the force whose achievements fill Mr. Lowe with such inexpressible 
admiration, and whose rule he is so horror-struck to see threatened. And 
where is this great force of Philistinism now ? It is thrust into the second 
rank, it is become a power of yesterday, it has lost the future. A new 
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power ha0 suddenly appeared, a power which it is impossible yet to judge 
fully, but which is certainly a wholly different force from middle-class 
liberalism ; different in its cardinal points of belief, different in its tenden- 
cies in every sphere. It loves and admires neither the legislation of 
middle-class Parliaments, nor the local self-government of middle-class 
vestries, nor the unrestricted competition of middle-class industrialists, nor 
the dissidence of middle-class dissent and the Protestantism of middle-class 
Protestant religion. I am not now praising this new force, or saying that 
its own ideals are better ; all I say is, that they are wholly different. And 
who will estimate how much the currents of feeling created by Dr. Newman’s 
movement, the keen desire for beauty and sweetness which it nourished, 
the deep aversion it manifested to the hardness and vulgarity of middle- 
class liWalism, the strong light it turned on the hideous and grotesque 
illusions of middle-class Protestantism, — ^who will estimate how much all 
these contributed to swell the tide of secret dissatisfaction which has mined 
the ground un^er the sclf-coniident liberalism of the last thirty years, and 
has prepared the way for its sudden collapse and supersession ? It is in this 
manner that the sentiment of Oxford for beauty and sweetness conquers, 
and in thin manner may it long continue to conquer I 

In this manner it works to the same end as culture, and there is plenty 
of work for it yet to do. 1 have said that the new and more democratic 
force which is now superseding our old middle-class liberalism cannot yet 
bo rightly judged. It has its main tendencies still to form : wo hear 
promises of its giving us administrative reform, law reform, reform of 
education, and I know not what ; but those promises come rather from its 
advocates, wishing to make a good plea for it and to justify it fqr supersed- 
ing middle-class liberalism, than from clear tendencies which it has itself 
yet developed. But meanwhile it has plenty of well-intentioned friends 
against whom culture may with advantage continue to uphold steadily its 
ideal of human perfection ; that it is an inward spiritual activity, having 
for its characters increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, 
increased sympathy. Mr. Bright, who has a foot in both worlds, the 
world of middle-class liberalism and the world of democracy, but who 
brings most of his ideas from the world of middle-class liberalism in which 
ho was bred, always inclines to inculcate that faith in machineiy to which, 
as we have seen, Englishmen are so prone, and which has been the bane of 
middle-class liberalism. Ho complains with a sorrowful indignation of 
people who “appear to have no proper estimate of the value of the 
franchise ; ” he leads his disciples to believe, — ^what the Englishman is 
always too ready to believe, — that the having a vote, like the having a large 
family, or a large business, or large muscles, has in itself some edifying and 
perfecting effect upon human nature. Or else ho cries out to the democracy, 
— “ the men,” as he calls them, “ upon whose shoulders the greatness of 
England rests ” — ^he cries out to them : “ See what you have done ! I look 
over this country and see the cities you have built, the railroads you have 
made, the manufactures you have produced, the cargoes which freight the 
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Bb^ of the greatest mercantile navy the world has ever seen 1 I see that 
yoa have converted by your labours what was once a wilderness, these 
islands, into a fruitful garden ; I know that you have created this wealth, 
and are a nation whose name is a word of power throughout all the world.” 
Why, this is just the style of laudation with which Mr. Roebuck or Mr. 
Lowe debauch the minds of the middle classes, and make such Philistines of 
them. It is the same fashion of teaching a man to value himself not on what 
he iSf not on his progress in sweetness and light, but on the number of the 
railroads he has constructed, or the bigness of the tabernacle he has built. 
Only the middle classes are told they have done it all with their energy, 
self-reliance, and capital, and the democracy are told they have done it all 
with their hands and sinews. But teaching the democracy to put its trust 
in achievements of this kind is merely training them to be Philistines to 
take the place of the Philistines whom they are superseding ; and they 
too, like the middle class, will be encouraged to sit down at the banquet of 
the future without having on a wedding garment, and nothing excellent can 
come from them. Those who know their besetting faults, those who have 
watched them and listened to them, or those who will read the excellent 
account recently given of them by one of themselves, the Journeyman 
Engineer j will agree that the idea which culture sets before us of perfection 
— an increased spiritual activity, having for its characters increased sweet- 
ness, increased light, increased life, increased sympathy — is an idea which 
the new democracy needs far more than the idea of the blofgfedncss of tho 
franchise or the wonderfulness of their own industrial performances. 

Other well-meaning friends of this new power are for leading it, not in 
the old ruts of middle-class Philistinism, but in ways which aro naturally 
alluring to the feet of democracy, though in this country they are novel 
and untried ways. 1 may call them the ways of Jacobinism. Violent 
indignation with tho past, abstract systems of renovation applied wholesale, 
a new doctrine drawn up in black and white for elaborating down to the 
very smallest details a rational society for the future, — those are the ways 
of Jacobinism. Mr. Frederic Harrison and other disciples of Comte — 
one of them, hlr. Congreve, is an old acquaintaDce of mine, and I am glad 
to have an opportunity of publicly exprossing my respect for his talents 
and character — are among the friends of democracy who are for leading it 
in paths of this kind. Mr. Frederic Harrison is very hostile to culture, 
and frt>m a natural enough motive ; for culture is the eternal opponent of 
the two things which are the signal marks of Jacobinism, — its fierceness, 
and its addiction to an abstract system. A current in people’s minds sets 
towards new ideas ; people are dissatisfied with their old narrow stock of 
Philistine ideas, Anglo-Saxon ideas, or any other ; and some man, some 
Benthom or Comte, who has the real merit of* having early and strongly 
felt and helped the new current, but who brings plenty of narrownesses and 
mistakes of his own into his feeling and help of it, is credited with being the 
author of the whole current, the fit person to be entrusted with its regula- 
tion and to guide the human race. The excellent German historian of 
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thd mythology of Borne, Preller, relatmg the introduction nt Borne under 
the Tarquins of the worship of Apollo, the god of light, healing, and recon- 
ciliation, observes that it was not so mnch the Tarquins who brought 
to Borne the new worship of Apollo, as a current in the m\i%A of the 
Roman people which set powerfully at that time towards a new worship of 
this kind, and away from the old run of Latin and Sabine religious ideas. 
In a similar way, culture is always assigning to the system-mi^er and the 
system a smaller share in the bent of human destiny than their friends like. 

Culture feels even a pleasure, a sense of an increased freedom and of 
an ampler future, by so doing. I remember when I was under the 
influence of a mind to which X feel the greatest obligations, the mind 
of a man who was the very incarnation of sanity and clear sense, a man 
the most considerable, it seems to me, whom America has yet produced, 
— Benjamin Franklin — I remember the relief with which, after long, 
fooling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable common-sense, I oamo upon 
a project of his for a new version of the Book of Job, to replace the old 
version, the style of which, says Franklin, has become obsolete, and 
thence less agreeable. “ I give,” he continues, “ a few verses, which 
may serve as a sample of the kind of version I would recommend.” We 
all recollect the famous verse in our translation : **Then Satan answered 
the Lord and said : ^ Doth Job fear God for nought ? ’ ” Franklin makes 
this : Does Your Majesty imagine that Job’s good conduct is the effect 
of more personal attachment and affection ? ” I well remember how when 
first I read that, 1 drew a deep breath of relief, and said to myself : After 
all, there is a stretch of humanity behind Franklin’s victorious good sense 1 ” 
So, after hearing Bentham cried loudly up as the renovator of modem 
society, and Bentham’s mind and ideas proposed as the rulers of our future, 
I open the Deontology, There I read : “ While Xenophon was writing his 
history and Euchd teaching geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking 
nonsense under pretence of talking wisdom and morality. This morality 
of theirs consisted in words ; this wisdom of theirs was the denial of 
matters known to every man’s experience.” From the moment of reading 
that, I am delivered from the bondage of Bentham ; the fanaticism of his 
adherents can touch me no longer, 1 feel the inadequacy of his mind and 
ideas for being the rule of human society, for perfection. Culture tends 
always thus to deal with the men of a system, with disciples, of a school, 
with men like Comte, or the late Mr. Buckle, or Mr. Mill. It remembers 
the text: Be not ye colled Kabbi ! ” and it soon passes on from any 
Habbi. But Jacobinism loves a Babbi ; it does not want to pass on from 
its Kabbi in pursuit of a future, and unreached perfection ; it wonts its 
Babbi and his ideas to stand for perfection that they may with the more 
authority recast the world ; and for Jacobinism, therefore, culture — eternally 
passing onwards and 9e6king — ^is an impertinence and an offence. But 
culture, just because it resists this tendency of Jacobinism to impose on us 
a man with limitations and errors of his own along with the true ideas of 
which he is the organ, really does the world and Jacobinism itself a service. 
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80| too, Jacobinism, in its fierce hatred of the past and of those whom 
it makes liable for the sins of the past, cannot away with culture, culture 
with its inexhaustible indulgence, its consideration of oircumstances, its 
severe judgment of actions joined to its merciful judgment of persons. 

The man of culture is in politics,” cries Mr. Frederic Harrison, ** one 
of the poorest mortals alive.” Mr. Frederic Harrison wants to be doing 
business, and he complains that the man of culture stops him with a turn 
for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action.” Of 
what use is culture, he asks, except for ** a critic of new books or a pro- 
fessor of belles lettres ? ” Why, it is of use because, in presence of the fierce 
exasperation which breathes, or rather, I may say, hisses, through the whole 
production in which Mr. Frederic Harrison asks that question, it reminds 
us that the perfection of human nature is sweetness and light. It is of use 
because, like religion, — that other effort after perfection, — it testifies that, 
where bitter envying and strife are, there is confusion and every evil work. 

On this the last time that I am to speak from this place, I have per- 
mitted myself, in justifying culture and in enforcing the reasons for it, 
to keep chiefly on ground where 1 am at one with the central instinct and 
sympathy of Oxford. The pursuit of perfection is the pursuit of sweet- 
ness and light. Oxford has worked with all the bent of her nature for 
sweetness, for beauty ; and I have allowed myself to-day chiefly to insist 
on sweetness, on beauty, as necessary characters of perfection. Light, 
too, is a necessary character of perfection ; Oxford must n^t suffer her- 
self to forget that 1 At other times, during my passage in this chair, I 
have not failed to remind her, so far as my feeble voice availed, that light 
is a necessary character of perfection. I never shall cease, so long as any- 
where my voice finds any utterance, to insist on the need of light as well 
as of sweetness. To-day I have spoken most of that which Oxford has 
loved most. But he who works for sweetness works in the end for light 
also ; he who works for light works in the end for sweetness also. He who 
works for sweetness and light works to make reason and the will of God 
prevail. He who works for machinerv', he who works for hatred, w'orks 
only for confusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates hatred ; 
culture has but one great passion, the passion for sw'eetncss and light. 
Yes, it has one yet greater — the passion for making them pnraiL It is 
not satisfied till w^e all come to a perfect man ; it knows that the sweetness 
and light of the few must bo imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses 
of humanity ore touched w'ith sweetness and light. If I have not shrunk 
from Baying that we must work for sweetness and light, so neither have 1 
ahnink from saying that wo must have a broad basis, must have sweetness 
and light for as many as possible. 1 have again and again insisted how 
those are the happy moments of humanity, how those are the marking 
q>och8 of a people’s life, how those are the flowering times for literature 
and art and all the creative power of genius, when there is a vational glow 
of life and thought, when the whole of society is in the fullest measure per- 
meated by thou^t, sensible to beauty, intelligent and aUve. Only it must 
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be real thought and real beauty ; leal Bwectnees and real light. Plenty of 
people will try to give the masses an intelleotual food prepared and adapted 
in the way they think proper for the actual condition of the masses. The 
ordinary popular literature is an example of this way of working on the 
masses. Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the masses with the set of 
ideas and judgments constituting the creed of their own profession or party. 
The religious organizations give an example of this way of working on the 
masses. 1 disparage neither ; but culture works differently. It does not 
tly to teach down to the level of inferior classes ; it does not tiy to win 
them for this or that sect of its own^ with ready-made judgments and 
watchwords ; but it seeks to do away with classes, to make all live in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light, and use ideas, as it uftos them itself, 
freely, — to be nourished and not bound by them. This is the eodal idea ; 
and the men of culture are the true apostles of equality. The great men of 
culture arc those who have had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, 
for canying from one end of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best 
ideas of their time ; who have laboured to divest knowledge of all that was 
harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive ; to humanize it, 
to make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the hcbt knowledge and thought of the time, and a truo 
source, therefore, of sweetness and light. Such a man was Abelard in the 
Middle Ages ; and thence the boundless emotion and enthusiasm which 
Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and Herder in Germany, at the end of 
the last centuiy ; and their services to Germany were inestimably precious. 
Generations will pass, and literary monuments will accumulate, and 
works far more perfect than the works of Lessing and Herder will be pro- 
duced in Germany, and yet their names wdll fill a German with a reverence 
and enthusiasm such as the names of the most gifted masters will hardly 
awaken. Because they humanized knowledge ; because they broadened the 
basis of life and intelligence ; because they worked powerfully to diffuse 
HweetnesB and light, to make reason and the will of God prevail. With 
Saint Augustine they said : Let us not leave Thee alone to make in the 
secret of thy knowledge, as thou didst before the creation of the firmament, 
the division of,light from darkness ; let the children of thy spirit, placed 
in their firmament, make their light shine upon the earth, mark the division 
of night and day, and announce the revolution of the times ; for the old 
order is passed and the now arises ; the night is spent, the day is come 
forth ; and thou shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when thou shalt 
send forth labourers into thy harvest sown by other hands than theii'S ; 
when thou shalt send forth new labourers to new seed-times, whereof the 
harvest shall be not yet.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bessie's Burying. 

IE boy German was the only 
one of bis family who attended 
old Bessie's funeral. Ashford 
at the last moment deelared that 
he was obliged to obey a sum- 
mons from his landlord, who 
lived at a distance and only 
visited his estate in the hills 
from time to time on business, 
and was now at the old manor- 
house for a few days. 

** Th* auld squire have a sent 
for me to see him punctial some 
time to-day at the * Knob house,’ 
and 1 cannt^o to Youlcliffe ; ye 
may toll 'urn a’ down there. And 
you mind to be home betimes, 
German, or you'll catch it,” he 
called out as the boy went off. 
The friends and neighbours 
collected lor the ** berym’ ” looked upon this message as a mere eicuse, 
and public opinion declared itself strongly against old Ashford. 

*<Sure ill will should ha’ died wi’ death,” said ono ; ** and hur a 
leavin’ sich a lot o’ money to his daughter, too.” 

** ’Twill hurt nobody but hisself; his room’s better nor’s company 
any time is Ashford’s,” said another. 

The world was Ukewise scandalized at Boland’s absence. ** She were 
like a mother to on,” said society ; ** he should a strove to come home for 
to do her respect ; he know’d she’d a had a fit, Nathan says.” 

The dd woman was buried under the shadow of the spire which she 
was so proud of. ** ’Tis a cheerful pleasant place, like hersen,” said 
Nathan to his nephew as they came away together, ** and hur will be close 
to the pathway where her fiionds can come nigh her, and alongside o’ her 
iSsther for company like, till I come ; ’twon’t be long first. I’ve a ordered 
a headatone,” ended the old man, sadly, << and it says, — 

All yon young men as posses by. 

Throw a look and cast an eye ( 

As yon is now, so once was 1, 

PWpare to lire, as yon must die.— 
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for to learn uin how they’re here one hour and shed the next, like a poppy- 
head,” sighed he, picking one as he passed. Then, as German was taking 
his leave, he called him back. The money for Cassie is a lent to Jones, 
and I shall put in her name immediate and mak’ it all right. Anyhow 
’tain’t mine, and I wanna ha’ thy feyther cryin’ out like as if he were 
burnt, and going about * callin ' o’ me and saying as how I’d choused 
Cassie. But ye may mak’ as though I’d ha* said it shouldna be done 
till such times as he’d gied hie consent to her marrying wi’ Boland. If 
yet aunt hadna been tuk so sudden as there isn’t a mossel o’ paper about 
it, I’m sure she’d a left it so. It’s queer, too, about Boland,” the old 
man went on. I canna think what ails him to kip away so long. I've got 
it set in my mind it’s about thae York lassies, for young nns is wonderful 
soon took up wi’ a pretty face, — and they fa’s into love and out again like 
as if it were a pond. — ^And ’tain’t alius such a clean one either,” moralized 
Nathan ; a lot o’ muck they picks up whiles. Therefore I dunna mak’ 
sich a stand-up fight for Boland as I mid ha’ done* a while back till I sees 
my ways more plain. Man is but flesh, and flesh is wonderful weak by 
times,” said Nathan the wise, skilled in human nature, and you’d best 
say Cassie’ s to have him as she wishes to wed wi* an she’s to get her 
aunt’s money.” 

German returned home big with the importance of his mission, anu 
entered the house with a sense of dignity as the protector and arbiter of 
his sister’s future. He found to his great relief that he was beforehand 
with his father, who had not yet returned from the squire ; the kitchen 
was empty and he passed through to the garden on the other side, where 
ho found the women busy hanging out the last results of a great wash. 
The ornamental ground had all been dug up and planted with vegetables, 
but there still remained a sort of raised flagged terrace at the upper end, 
sheltered by a great yew hedge, flanked with what had once been pyramids 
and ** shapes ” cut out in yew, which had grown all awry and deformed, 
for nobody at Stone Edge had any time for garden decorations. And here 
German betook himself directly to deliver his unaccustomed budget of 
news and give his opinion on family aflairs of moment. 

** Well-a-day 1 ” said Lydia, sadly ; ** it mun ha’ been a sore sight to 
see yer aunt laid i’ th’ ground, and hur took so sudden ; but she were a 
well-livin’ ’ooman as ivir were, and set her trust and her heart steadfast 
i’ th’ Lord.” 

To be sure she did,” replied the lad. And after a pause he went 
on, ’Twere a gran’ dooment anyhow ” (he was veiy fond of his aunt, 
but he could not help exigoying what, to him, had been a great entertain- 
ment). ** There were a si^t o’ vitUes and drink to be sure, and heaps 
o’ folk was there to do her respect ; and Martha Savage (as nnele Nathan 
had in for to' help) a takin* on herself and wagging her tongue as uppish 
as mid be! ^And dunno ye sit there,’ and 'Dunno ye bide so long 
there,' sayi she, eatohing everybody up like anythink. I raly didna know 
the place, and aunt Bessie, who’d iver the welcome i' her &ce and the 
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welflome i’ her hand, and now eho laj there bo quiet, and couldn't 00 much 
as say a word ! ” 

‘‘And how did undo Nathan abide Martha’s takin’ on herself so ?” 
said Cassie, rather indignantly. 

“1 dunno think he soe’d or heerd owt as were a goin' on, ho were so 
sore put about to have lost her as was gone. Ho sot there i’ his chair 
quite lost like when they’d a’ left but me, and then he telled me about 
Cassie’ 8 money. He wouldna let mo go, but ho says, ‘ Bide wi’ mo a bit, 
my lad ; yo was her newy, and she held to ye both at Stone Edge a very 
deal.’ And when Martha put in her word, ho just tuk his hat silent, and 
come on wi’ me a bit o’ the road homo out o’ the way 0 ’ her tongue.” 

At this point in the discourse Ashford’s loud harsh voice was heard ; 
ho had just come home, and was calling on his womankind. “I'll go in 
to your feyther,’’ said Lydia ; “ thoe const stop and hoar all about it.” 

German had climbod, parenthetically as it were, during tho interval, on 
to the top of a high wall, whence his long legs hung down as a sort of 
fringe. He went on : “ Arter a while uncle Nathan talked wi’ mo a deal 
about Boland, Cassie — what for had no one soe’d him this over such 
a while ? and that he’d a sent up a purpose for to tell him as aunt Bessie 
had a fit afore he went away. And Dick tho joiner and tho young man 
from tho forge would ha’ it Boland was agono courtin’ down to York, 
and her name it were Mitchell, and she’d such cows and pigs to her 
portion as niver were.” (Lidced rumour, assisted by Joahua, had worked 
BO hard that it was only wonderful that Boland was not married already, 
in public report, to “ the lass t’other side York.”) 

Cassie was silent, taking the diy clothes from off tho line. “ And Dick 
laughs and says, ‘ Ah, Boland’s a deep un ; he’s just kippin* away till ho 
sees whether yer uncle gies Cassie her aunt’s money or no.’ ” 

“I dunna believe that,” said Cassie, ^\ith rising colour. “It’s no 
more like Boland than as a fish can fly.” 

“ And then another he says as Boland wore Bummat changeable, and 
that ye must not trust to his father’s son,” said the lad, insisting on his 
point, and quite unconscious of tho sharpness of tho thrusts which he was 
driving into his sister's heart. 

“ I’m Buro we've no reason for to think him changeable,” answered 
tho poor girl, turning away as she clutched an armful of linen spasmodically 
to hor breast. 

“ Ye donna know nowt about it, Cassie. How should yo ? They says 
as how one time he were all so much for short-homs and sich like, and 
now he’s all for them heifers from Durham. Thee hastna seen him this 
age ; how canst thee tell ?” said the lad, with an air of superiority, from 
the top of the wall where he had perched himself, and picldng off little 
bits of atone and mortar, which he shied with great justness of aim at an 
old sow in the straw-yard commanded from his lofty position. “ I hit hor 
that time i' th’ left ear,” added he, in an undertone, with a satisfied nod of 
his head. 
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It irritated poor Cassie’s nerves to that degree to have her fate, as it 
wore, and Boland’s principles discussed in the intervals of the sow’s com- 
plaints, that she could not contain herself any longer. ** You’ve a tore 
poor Boland’s character to rags among ye anyhow,” she said, as an old 
shirt of her brother’s come to pieces in her hands, which she had token 
off the lino more vehemently than its age and circumstandes demanded. 
<< And 1 wunna stay for to hoar ye bollaragging one as has iver been kind 
and true to us all.” And she went hurriedly back into the house with her 
load of linen, her lips quivering and her eyes flashing, and with the 
greatest difficulty restraining a great burst of tears. 

Well, surely ! ” said the boy, wonderingly to himself, as he came down 
from his throne. ** Whativer have she a took that so queer ibr ? I’ve 
a said nowt she should take amiss I On’y warning of her like, and tolling 
of her what they thinks at Youlcliffe, as is my duty. How’s she to know 
what’s what an her brother doesna look arter her when feyther’s no good 
at all ?” soliloquized German to himself with much dignity, striding across 
the cabbages with his hands in his pockets, and kicking an unoffendii g 
head of early sprouts ” from him as he spoke. 

Still, though Cassic opposed outwardly a firm front to the enemy, she 
was cut to the heart within, and her confident trust sank when she found 
herself alone. The strife seems so unequal when you have only a con- 
viction in your own mind to oppose to facts and general public opinion ; it 
is like drawing supplies out of a single well, when your foes have the 
command of a whole river. Her very modesty concerning herself made 
her feel doubtful as to her claims upon Boland, 


CHAPTER X. 

How IB TUB Bent to be made ? 

Although there was no doubt that Ashford might have gone to his sister- 
in-law’s funeral if he had been so minded, his excuse had been so far a 
true one that he had really been sent for to speak to his landlord. 

The present ** squiro ” had inherited the estate towards the end of bis life 
from a spendthrift nephew, who had died after running through everything 
but the bare acres ; and in his old age he had not oared to leave his 
comfortable square stone house in the capital city of the county — ^which in 
those days was a sociable place, frequented during the winter months by 
most of the aristocracy thereabouts — to come and dwell among these 
inhospitable hills. He treated the property as a thing to get money out 
of, and having been very comfortable, not to say rich, upon his small 
annuity, was now persuaded of his extreme poverty on coming into a 
large estate. He killed off the deer, out down the timber, and would 
have let the old house itself if he could ; but as no one could be found to 
hire its somewhat dreary halls, he had turned it into an additional farm- 
VOL. XVI. — VO. 91 . 4 . 
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honse, only reserving a couple of rooms for himself when he oome there 
on busmess. 

Not a word, however, did Ashford vouchsafe to his family conceniing 
his interview at the great hall when he returned that evening. Ever since 
the rent-day he had been even more moody and sullen than his wont, 
snapping at his wife and snarling at his children ; but to-night his visit to 
his landlord seemed to have brought things to a crisis. Everything that 
was said and done served only to make matters worse, and at last ho 
became so insupportable that one by one they all took refuge in the 
chcoBo-room under sumo pretence or other. The cheese was kept in the 
“ Bower-room,” the apartment of ceremony at Btono Edge, which in its 
time had evidently boon beautifully fitted up ; the oak panelling still 
remained on the walls, and a great projecting chimney-piece with coals 
of anns and twisted monograms supported by gi-illius, and “ Lux tim \ita 
mea ” engraved round a rude emblematic jncture in the centre, set romid 
^^ith rays of the sun, and a man btanding btneath it in point of art much 
like the forked radishes in Quades' Kmhlnm. Not a j)articlc of furnitm’o 
remained in the room. An old pillion lay in one corner, on Mhich Oassie's 
mother used to ride behind her husband to Youlclitle in happier d»_^s 
(Lydia had never reached such a pitch of dignity, or even desired it), 
while the floor was strewed with cheeses in dillerent stages of pedection. 

Lydia stood close up to the wdndow, trying to catch Iht last glt'ams of 
the fading light on the gi-eat blue stocking which she was ^nuding, v\hile 
Cassie sat n<‘jir her on a low cricket (a three-h'gged stool) whicli she had 
brought in with Imt, and repeated sadlv what (iennan had told her, 
pondering gi*i<-vously over his words. 

The secluded home in which she dwilt gavi lur so little elue to the 
circumstances in which Uoland’s life was juissed, tliat her iinagiimtiou 
almost refused to follow' him among the perils of deep waters in winch ho 
seemed to her to be engulfed. Bight and wrong might he quite dillerent 
in the gieut world, as she thought it, in which he lived, as she put it 
modestly to herself. 

“ Seems as if p’r’aps tliey mid ha a diflerent pennyworth nor oum 
down i’th’ tow'u,” she explained ; “ like us they has fur pot-herbs and 
cotton thread. What's worth a deal to us they think uow't on, and what 
they’ll pay money for is like weeds up here.” 

A woman is hard driven before she will allow oven to herself that her 
friend ” can bo in the wrong. Bhu will far rather accuse herself and her 
own expectations as unreasonable. 

“ Nay, dearie,” answered Lydia ; ** I canna think that. Right’s 
right, and vn'ong’s wrong anywheres and anyhow, I tak’ it. There’s them 
letters and things upo’ th’ chimbley. When the auld Rquire Tracey, os 
yer fbyther talks sa mich about, were here t’other year, ho read out and 
’splained what they was. I canna well mind the words, but the meanin’ 
was as how God’s light wore to shine on our hearts for um to see plain, 
like as the son on one’s path to walk right ; and ’twould nivir do an the 
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light shinod crooked and tolled one man one way and another different. It 
mid be a’ right as Boland should wait for’s father’s leave, but if it’s as they 
says at Youlcliffe, 1 tak’ it ho should mind and be clean off wi’ thee, dearie, 
afore he’s on wi’ another lass. That’s what I should say to German an 
ho wore so minded.” 

She smiled sorrowfully at the boy, who followed them into their 
retreat and sat down on the floor near them, with his back against tho 
wall and his arms rdund his knees. He did not add much, however, to 
•'the enlivening of tho company, for he fell asleep almost immediately. 
The women wont on talking in a low voice. 

And how ivor am 1 to know what he’s thinkin’ of now my aunt’s 
dead as could ha’ axed me down to Youlclifie ? I’ve got such an ache in 
luy heart wi’ nivor hoarin’ a word,” said the poor girl, leaning her head 
against Lydia, who put down her stocking and stroked her shining hair in 
silence, as she revolved all sorts of combinations for their meeting in her 
head. 

“ And then it’s so far for him to got here,” Cassio went on. *‘It's 
like as if I wore tho cock upo’ th’ top o’ YoulclilFe steeple. I mid a’most 
as well bo there or ’i th’ moon for scoin’ or bearin’ owt about any one.” 

“ Sure thy uncle will be main glad to have thee, my darlin’, afore 
long ; and thy father canna well refuse him, and them so kind about thy 
portion. We'll send in Gorman happen in a bit to see what’s stirrih’.” 

The lad woke up suddenly at the sound of his name. 

** 1 think as I’d be a’most as well abed. I’m as weary wi’ my out as 
if I’d been shcMiring a’ day. 1 mun go buck to father, though. 1 havena 
tolled him yet what uncle Nuthan bid mo. I’d mebbo best do it at oncst 
now, though he’s uncommon (^ueer to-night. I canna think what’s took 
him. It mun bo summat as squire have a said.” 

Tho old man sat alone in tho kitchen in sullen, moody misery. It was 
a pathetic sight, all tho more because his isolation in his distress (whatever 
it might bo) was the doing of his own temper. Man seems to think it 
absolves him from tho burden of his pity to his fellow, to say it was his 
own fault, as if it did not aggravate the wretchedness tenfold. 

German stood at the door looking in at the dismal picture. He was much 
afraid of rousing tho sleeping lion, but it was better to have it over ; there 
was nothing to be gained by delay, and at last he walked straight up to his 
father, and delivered Nathan’s message in the fewest possible words. To 
his surprise, Ashford made no observation whatever upon it. He simply 
hfiod up his bloodshot eyes and great overhanging eyebrows and fixed them 
on his son. ** Say that again, lad,” he said, sternly. German repeated 
the words. His father listened intently, and then rose and went off to bed 
in ^ence without an additional syllable. 

All night, however, his mutterings kept his poor wife awake, bursting 
out sometiines into a rage of words. ** 1 wunnot go, I tell 'ee. I’ve more 
xi^t nor he ; puttin' my own intil the land for so many year 1 ” 

The next morning the trouble came out. ** Oass,” he said, as she 
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looked in from the dairy, ** I want to speak to ye. Stop the noise o’ that 
wheel d'reckly ; I toll ye it’ll drive mo cracked,” ho added, taming to his 
wife, who was spinning. Hear, both on ye. Th’ auld squire ” (with an 
oath) ** have a told me I shanna keep the form arter Lady-day. I that 
have a been on the land longer nor he, and am a bettor man nor he, ton 
times over.” 

** But why, father ? ” said Cassie, in a low voice. ** He wouldn’t do it 
not for nothing.” 

** I’ve a bin a bit behindhand i’th* rent now this many year. I’vo 
never got over that time wi’ bad harvest as Joshuay choused me, and we’ve 
a had two bad year sin’, yo know. And now we mun go, bag and baggage, 
out i’ th’ wide world, unless you give me that sixty-eight pound, Cass. By 
right it were yer mother’s, and 1 ought to ha’ had it afore. I’ll pay ye the 
interest all right, and I’ll gie my consent for yer marrin’ o’ that fool, the 
son o' th’ knave, and yer uncle Nathan says ho wunna let yor hae the money 
without, an ye choose it. If so bo he’ll take yo wi’ nothing,” ho added 
with a fierce grin ; “ for it’s my opinion he’s only lookin’ arter yer brass.” 

« He know’d nought about it when ho ast hor,” said Lyddy stoutly, 
treading the wheel of her spinning mechanically as she spoke. 

Nay, but he know’d Sally Broom’s niece weren’t likely not to come 
in for Bummat good out o’ th’ pot. It ought to ha’ been her mother’s, 
and it’s mine by rights,” he went on repeating violently, as if to mask his 
own deed to himselfl 

** But it’s Gassie’s now, and she ought to hac it for hor honsekooping 
when she marrios,” said Lydia, boldly. 

Old Ashford glared on her angrily. 

*'Ye shall hae the money, father, whether or no,” put in Cassie, 
gently. I’ll risk Boland takin’ o’ me.” 

To accept a favour gratefully and gracefully is a more difficult thing 
than people fancy (I mean to teach it in my new and perfect system of 
education). To receive an obligation heartily requires humility and gene- 
rosity both. Old Ashford was neither grateful nor graceful, neither 
humble nor generous, and a grunt was his only reception of his daughter’s 
gift, though he knew and she knew, and he know that she know, that 
she would never see the money again. 

<< Ye mun go over, Gorman, and seo what’s come o’ Boland. Surely 
he’ll be back by now, and yer father cunna fault yo after what he’s 
said but now,” said Lydia, as they loft tho room, moved by the trembling 
of Oassie’s lips, though no sound came from them. ** ’^ould bo poor 
work for thee to wed wi’ one as had his eyes on thy pocket instead of upon 
thee, dearie but when all's said, ’tis nowt but folks’ talk as we’ve a hoerd 
tin now about un. We donna know a bit what he’d say for hissen, 
poor lad.” 

Anyhow, no one can’t say he’s lookin’ after this world’s goods an he 
oomee up to me now,” said Cassie, determinedly, though her Ups were 
wwy white. 
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German was Bometimos now sent by his father, as his bones grew 
stiffer, to do his business, and he made his way over to Youlcliffo 
as soon as he could, with the best desire to do his sister’s pleasure. 
Ho rode boldly up to Joshua’s house in the market-place, and hammered 
for some time at the closed door, but he had been late in starting, and 
although he heard that Boland had returned from his journey to York he 
somehow could not hit upon him. In answer to his inquiries Boland was 
always ** on’y just gone past,” or ** he’s mebbe turned the comer, he were 
'here a minit back.” Old Nathan was also absent, and there was no one 
with whom ho dared leave a message. Altogether his mission was a 
failure. He had done his best, however, so that it was mortifying to see 
Gassie shrugging her shoulders and twisting her hands together, though 
she did not say a word, and even the implied blame of Lydia’s reiterated 
questions was trying. What, ye couldn’t find ’im anywhere i* th’ town ? 
nor yor uncle neither, — and ye couldn’t hear on um ? ” 

Thae women alius think they could ha’ done it handier themselves,” 
ho muttered to himself, ** and it’s very aggravating, it is, Ho a chap 1 ” 


CHAPTER XT. 

The One-eyed House. 

A DAY or two after old Bessie’s funeral Boland returned to Youlclifie. He 
had been w'orking his heart out trying to sound and sot right that bottom- 
loss pit (to an honest man) his father’s affairs ; and he found on his return, 
after liltle more than three weeks, that his dear old friend was gone, and 
he had not even been present to pay her the last respect. He now felt 
sure that his father had purposely sent him on a fool’s errand, and he 
resented doubly the being treated as a child, kept from home under fidse 
pretences, taught to believe that he was doing his father a service when he 
was only helping to break his own heart. He was more angry and hurt 
than Joshua could have conceived possible, and the annoyance did not go 
off. What might not Gassie think of his absence, of his having allowed 
himself to bo kept away at such a time ? 

He wont down to make his peace with old Nathan, whom ho found 
sitting dismally by the fire, as he looked ruefully at the vacant chair on 
the other side — he seemed ten years older.* 

“ Nobody can’t tell how bare and lonesome it is,” said he, ** now she 
bo gone. I’ve got a sorrow down my back-bone wi’ thinkin’ o’ her.” Then 
after a long pause : ** I want Bessie, I want my wife 1 ” said he with a 
loud and bitter cry. What ivor -will I do wi’out her 1 ” 

** You’ll mebbe get o’er it. Master Nathan, after a bit. She were a well- 
livin’ ’ooman, yer know, and for sure she’s gone to glory, and all happy and 
comfortable by now,” observed Boland, with the best intentions towards 
consolation. 

Ah, lad, you boo it ain’t you as have a lost her, it’s ea^ talkin’, — ^the 
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heart knoweth its own bitterness, and it’s him as wears the shoe as is 
hnrted by it. It’s all day long and every day as I misses her ; and then 
ye comes and tells me as she’s gone to glory and all happy and comfortable 
np there i’ th’ clouds ! I’m sure she ain’t,” said the old man with great 
energy. ** I’m sure as how she’s a thinkin’ * What’s my old man a doin’ 
wi’out me ? and how’s he a gettin’ on all his lone ? ’ and* that’ll fret her 
and worrit her; and ’tain’t reasonable to tell me sho’ve a forgotten a’ about 
mo, as she were alius fettlin' for and bustlin’ about and humouring, any 
more than I has about her. That’s what I think,” ended Nathan, passing 
the back of his hard homy hand over his old wrinkled face, as a solitary 
tear, more pathetic than a whole bucketful from younger eyes, rolled slowly 
down his cheek. 

Boland was silent ; and there ore cases when silence is the best speech 
and the truest consolation, — there ore deeper and more eloquent expres- 
sions of feeling than any that words can give. Nathan was soon placated 
by it. 

Why wast thou not at the burying, lad ?” he said kindly, after a bit. 

My Bessie thowt a deal about thee. Thee should’st ha’ made a shift to 
get back for’t.” 

“ Tweron’t by my own will. Master Nathan. My feythor ’d a sent mo 
after no end o’ cattle and debts and coils and things t’other side York ; 
and he somehow kep’ it from me ns he’d hcerd she were ill that day nforo 
I went away. I niver know’d nowt till I come home.” 

** ’Twere just Joshuay nil over,” answered the old man. " It’s a 
kittle thing for to deal wi’ such as he. I’d a took it into my head it were 
along o’ some sweetheart ns thou’st a found i’ those purts, thou wast biding 
such a time away ; thy father wont on tolling sn mich about MitchoU’s 
daughter. I wish I’d a know’d thou wast n’ right, I’d a made more o’ a 
struggle for thee along o’ Cassie’s portion. I’ve a set it down now in her 
name. But I’d no power for to bind Ashford ; and ’tuill hardly help thee 
wi’ him, he’ll bo so cockey now, whntiver it may do wi’ thy feythor. 
You’ve got your handful with them two, Boland. I were in too great a 
hurry mobbe to pay the money ; but I couldn’t abide ns any one should 
say I kep’ vhat weren’t mine. My Bessie used alius for to say I took too 
much account o’ what man could say o’ mo. Hur were a very wise ’oomnu 
wore my Bessie,” said the old man, shaking his head sadly ; ** much wiser 
nor mo ns sets up for it sa mich.” 

Boland went moodily homo to his father’s house, which stood back in 
a comer of the irregular, uneven old market-place. The dwelling part 
was over a sort of low stable opening on to the oattle-shods, which had 
another entrance from the close behind : n deep, dark stone archway 
led into them, by which he could bring out his boasts to market when he 
wifidied. The three rooms which the father and son inhabited were only 
approached by on outside stone stair, making the house into a sort of 
fortalice, which no one could enter without notice ; and this suited Joshua* 
There was an unused garret lighted by a large round nnglazed luoame in 
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the tail gable, which looked like a great hollow eye. Two of the windows 
below had been walled up to save window-tax, as tiie rooms had a look-out 
behind ; and altogether the place had a grim olosed-up look, and went by 
the name of the “ one-eyed house.” 

Joshua was standing upon his steps as his son came up. 

Well, Nathan have a kep’ the money for ’s life now, haven’t ho ? ” 
said he, eagerly, hardly leaving room for Roland to pass. 

** He set it in Gassie’s name at Jones’s yesterday,” answered his son, 
shortly, as ho turned into the house, scarcely looking round. 

Joshua started with a long whistle : it was so unlike what he would 
have done himself that he could hardly believe it even now, and went 
hastily away. He began to think that he had outwitted himself. In his 
extreme dislike to the marriage he had determined in his own mind that 
Nathan would never allow the money to go away during his lifetime. 
His own affairs had reached such a pass that he would willingly have 
obtained such a sum as Cussie’s dower even at the sacrifice of his own ill- 
will and temper, and now he had himself put his son out of the way of 
securing it ! Moreover, he disliked the sort of armed peace of their inter- 
course : it deranged his selfishness, if not his heart, it made the house 
gloomy and uncomfortable, and ho did not like being uncomfortable. 

Having smoked the pipe of reflection in the little public he returned 
into the kitchen about an hour afterwards. Roland had fetched in water 
and coals, and done the various little household ^'jobs” as usual; for 
since his wife’s death his fatlier had resisted the entrance of any other 
woman inside his doors. “ We do a deal better by ourselvos,” he always 
Said whenever the subject came up ; “I dunno want any woman to come 
potterin’ and dawdlin’ and gossipin’ about. Roland’s very handy.” And 
he did not spare his sou. 

Ho had soon finished his work out of doors ; there wore but few cattle 
now in the sheds to look after. Some rude sort of cookery for his father’s 
Slipper was going on, and ho sat moodily over a pretence of fire, considering 
his woes. Even if Joshua gave his consent, Ashford, now that his daughter 
was an heiress, was less likely to allow the marriage than before in her 
povert3\ Chewing the cud of his bitter thoughts, and ingeniously torment- 
ing himself with all the possible chances against his love, he sat with his 
head in his hand, thinking sadly of his mother, of whom he had been 
extremely fond. She wouldn’t ha’ let {pyther serve me so,” ho said to 
himself. The poor woman had led a sad time of it with her husband ; she 
was a strivin’ pious ’ooman,” and a most tender mother to her only child, 
and as long as her life lasted Joshua had been kept somewhat more straight, 
but she hod been dead three years, and Roland knew that the downward 
course was becoming faster. His father’s affairs began to weigh very heavily 
on his mind. Until the journey to York he had been kept almost entirely 
in the dark concerning them, but ho could tell now how serious they were 
becoming. There was particularly a tangled skein concerning Jackman the 
horsedealer, which he could not unravel. Debts, bai'gains, “ set-oflfe,” and 
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loans were all mixed together in Joshua’s version of the affair in inextrioablo 
oonfuaion. He had vainly tried to come to some arrangement with the 
fellow, and remembered particularly the unpleasant look on his face as he 
said, — “You may tell your father as I shall come over soon for a 
settlement.” 

“ See thee, lad,” said his father, coming up behind him suddenly and 
taking him gently by the shoulder. * Fair play’s a jewel, — sin’ thy mind is 
so sot upo’ this lass, if you choose to go in for her and ma’ her lend me 
this money her aunt left her gin yer married, I’m game — tho* it’s a poor 
creatur’s daughter to wed wi’. Sammy Eliot’s been hero again outrageous 
for’s brass, and I dunna know where to turn for some.” 

“ What, refuse Cassie when she’d nought, and offer for her fleece like 
as if she were a sheep I " said Boland, fiercely, in a tone which he had never 
used to his father before. “ I’m none so base ! ” 

“ Well, ye may please yersen, it’s your matter more nor mine. 
The business and a’ will full through an this goes on ; but I’m getting an 
old man, so p’r’aps it dunno sinnify. Why, I’d wed wi’ tho Devil’s daughter 
if so be she’d money, and bide wi’ the old folk an I wore you, Boland, and 
wanted brass as wo do now ! ” said his father, with a grin. And then a 
little Sony to have shown his cards so plainly, ho wont on, “ And ye was 
BO sore set upo’ the lass a while back, and thought no end o’ her for a’ 
the fine things under tho sim when I were t’ other way, and now when 
I’m come over, ye’re so contraiiy, like a woman as doc^^ua know her 
own mind ! ” 

Ho went out of the room as he spoke, and lot the temptation work. It 
is a very good plan to treat conscientious scruples as if they were mere 
marks of weakness and indecision ; few can help being influenced more or 
loss by^tho look which their deeds bear in tho eyes of others. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Druid’s Stones. 

For a few days Boland was firm against tho idea ; at tho end of that time, 
however, he heard that German had been inquiring for him. He dared not 
go up to Stone Edge with his bad conscience about him, poor fellow. “ She’s 
a rich ’ooman now,” bo muttered ; but he thought there would be no 
harm in lighting a fire on the rock. “ Who knows whether she mightn't 
look out ? ” The first time nothing came of it, no one had seen his sign ; 
the next night the wind blew out his fire ; but the third time German, as 
he drove the cows home, saw the little pifie blue column rising in the still 
evening air, and went and fetched his sister and lit the return fire. The 
original signal was suddenly trampled out, and German, as he watched it, 
pointed this out, and said, with some compunction for his doubts as to 
Boland’s good faith, “ He sees cum, lass ; 1 shouldn’t wonder if he’ll be 
here afore long.” 
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Bosilofid and nneasy, sho hurried do^ to the honso again to tell 
Lydia. 

** Sit thee down, dear child. Even if ho be coming, he canna be np at 
the Stones Ibr this hour welly an ho had wings.” 

<< Dunna stop me, dear, I canna bide still; let mo go np there and 
wait a bit ; ’twill do mo good even he dunna come. I feel as if the room 
were stiflin’ o’ me.” Lydia said no more, but followed her up to the 
.summit. 

It was not often that the winds were still on that exposed point, but 
this evening there was hardly a breath stirring, as the shadows gradually 
sank over the magnifleent riew at their feet. Folds of hill, deep clefts in 
the rock, open dales with the blue river tracing out its own course, and 
catching golden reflections on its windings here and there ; beyond all, the 
pui-ple moors, which stretched without a break, it was said, right on over 
the border. 

At the foot of the gi'cat dark stones wliich had seen such strange 
sights in their youth, grim, grey, and terrible in themselves and their 
recollections, sat the two women, in perfect silence. Cassie had clasped 
her anns round her knees and laid her head upon them, till Lydia, in the 
dumb pain of seeing such self-concentration, lifted it up without* speaking, 
nTid laid her own head there. The movement broke the spell of silent 
grief, and she burst into tears. 

“ Suppose it should be ns father and they all says ? ” she sobbed. 
“ One ’ud think if he’d cared he might ha’ come back frao York or sent a* 
that time I were wi’ aunt Bessie ; he mun ha’ knowed I shoiild bo there.” 

Tijdia soothed and petted her. ** I’m hoping as he’ll soon be hero, 
iny dailiu’, and once ye can boo intil each other’s eyes mobbo all 'will be 
plain.” And then in teiTor lest old Ashford should miss them from their 
work and come out after them, she whispered, “ I’ll send German to thee,” 
and went off in haste. 

The shadows fell darker and darker os the afterglow departed, but a 
great bank of magnificent fleecy clouds, heaped in masses many thousand 
fe(‘t high, and tinged with gorgeous sunset hues, moved in stately proces- 
sion across the valley. The sun set, the earth grew dim, but their lofty 
eminences caught the rays long after the world was in shadow, till at last 
their splendid tints died away into a hoctic paleness like that of Mont 
Blanc himself when left by the sun’s light. 

It was so striking that Cassandra’s attention was diverted, and she 
watched the doath-like change as a sort of omen with a deep sigh, when 
behind her #sho heard a motion and turned suddenly, for “the Stones” 
had a bad namo as an eerie place, though sho was fearless of such things 
at that moment. It was only Rolaud, out of breath -with his rush up 
the hill. 

Sho sprang up and he seized both her hands, but somehow the 
thought of the moan bargain he was sent there to drive, throw a constraint 
over his manner which Cassandra saw immediately and folt keenly. 

4—5 
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**I wanted to see yer — ^to tell yer” — she began, constrainedly too. 

Have yer heard, Boland,” she added, more naturally, that my uncle 
have a paid me the sixty-eight pounds ? and I wanted to say that th’ ould 
squire will ha’ his back rents, and so feyther mun take it to pay him wi’. 
You know it were my mother’s by right, and so he ought to ha’ had it 
before,” she repeated mechanically. ** But he’ll gie his consent, happen 
you’ll take me without it,” said the poor girl with a tearful smile. 

Oh, Gassiel and my father’s sent mo up to say I may marry thee an 
thou’lt lend him the money I ” groaned Boland, leaving hold of her hands. 

The poison of mistrust had entered into poor Oassio’s soul, and she 
shivered within herself: mun lot my own father hae what I hae 

got,” she said aloud gravely. 

Nature had endowed Cassandra with a most imperial presence not at 
all matching tho tender heart within, and as she turned away with her 
mi^estic manner, repeating, “ There’s no one else has a right to’t,” poor 
Boland's soul sank within him. He had no courage to explain that ho know 
ho could not and ought not to leave his father. It was not so much that 
it was quite impossible for Joshua to got on at all without some ono ho 
could relj on to look after his affairs, and attend to the cattle and horses 
ns they were bought and sold, but that deep in his heart was tho con- 
viction that tho love of his son was tho oi\ly tender point in tho unscrupu- 
lous Joshua’s character, and that it kept him from some t‘vil things. Yet 
such a house could only bo bearable to Cassio if she came wilU his father’s 
full consent ; ho could not even thinli othc'rwise of asking her to live with 
them. All thin trembled on his lips, but found no expression ; it sounded 
to him too bald and cold to put into vords, to sacrifice her thus, as it 
were, to one so little worthy ; and poor Cjissie, after waiting a moment 
for him t() say more, for tho word which she bad predetermined must 
vindicate him from her father’s taunt, turned away with tho outward self- 
control which her life of trial had taiiglit her. 

Yc’r not goin’ to leave me so,” said poor Boland passionately. Hho 
turned irresolutely for a moment, and ho seized her in his arms and kissed 
her hands, her shoulders, everything but her lips, fervently; but she drew 
herself away, when still he said no more, and moved quietly towards 
German, who was standing waiting for her by tho rude stone-wall which 
fenced in tho wild hit of moor-land w'hcro stood the Druid’s temple, 
and went off silently into the grey evening. 

“ She haven’t even looked round,” said the poor follow, flinging his 
arms over his head and turning headlong down the steep hill-side. 

Cassandra wont straight into tho honso with a fixed expression in her 
fime which frightened Lydia’s anxious heart ; but words there were none, 
and she seemed glad to occupy herself by obeying her father’s impatient 
demands for bread -and-choeso and beer. Only once, as she and Lyddy 
met in the dark passage that led to the kitchen, she whispered in answer 
to a loving pressure of her hand, — 

** His father sent him to chaffer for the money hissen.” 
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Kpt for hisBen I '* 

Lydia's incredulous tone was balm to the poor girl’s heart. Later, 
when each had retired to rest and all the house was still, Lydia crept 
quietly to the upper chamber where Cassio abode. Bhe had thrown 
herself, half kneeling half sitting, on a low box at the foot of her little bod, 
her £a.ce hidden on her outstretched arms. Lydia knelt down by her in 
silence and put her arms round her waist. 

<*And that he should ha’ cared for me only so long as ho hoped 
I'd brass to gio him,” she said with a quivering sob. 
j “ I dunnot b’lieve it,” said Lyddy. 

** Then why didn’t he say he’d marr’ mo, pounds or no pounds ? ” said 
poor Cassie, anxious to be contradicted. 

Dear heart, 1 weren't there, I canna speak to it. Mebbe ho canna 
manage other wi’ that old rogue his father. But he’d surely not ha’ come 
nigh thee now an it werena false about the Mitchell lass — and we wnnna 
give up one as has a been good and truo till now an wo ha’ more 
knowledge nor this. And now get to bed, my darlin'. I munna ha’ 
thee sick.” And before she left her she had seen her laid in her little 
white nest. 

But in the middle of the night Lydia rose gently and went to see how 
her child fared. Her tall white figure looked so spirit-like, in the light 
which the late moon poured through the low window, that Cassio gave 
a little cry as she entered. 

Oh, Lyddy dear, I’d a been prayin’ so hard that God A’mighty 
would make all straight and bring us thegethcr agin, that I’m sure it’ll 
come to pass ; it seemed lo me as though I’d wrestled and won, and then 
I thought thee wast the angel happen come to tell me so. Dost thou not 
think we got what we pray for with all our hearts ? ” 

Lydia’s mild eyes were clouded, and as Cassio urged her again, she 
answered. “ Yes, I believe that God gives his blessing on all earnest 
prayer. Bleep, dearie — take thy rest now.” 

Tho next day Cassandra was apparently cheerful and relieved ; she 
went about in tho triumph of her belief: but the day after her spirit 
flagged again, and a restless depression came over her which struck deep 
into Lydia’s heart. In the afternoon, as she sat before the never-ending 
heap of mending which she generally took on herself — as Cassie “ never 
could abide ” sitting still — the poor girl wont in and out in a sort of aimless 
tidying of what was already spotless neatness, as if she could only keep her 
mind quiet by perpetual motion tf her limbs. At lost she came and leant 
over tho back of Lydia’s choir, so that she might not see the working of 
her face. 

“ Lyddy, yon b’lieve in prayer ? ” 

** Yes, dearie, or I should lay me down and die.” 

** Nay, I dunna moan that. I mean as how if we pray fervently we git 
what we ask,” she repeated anxiously. 

“ Dear lass t* other night when thee spoke on’t, my thoughts was like 
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this ^ein — ^ianglod, and I couldna epeak what was in my heart. I think 
it*B o' this wise, but we’re poor creeturs to understan’ Him as the heavens 
cannot contoiu. Mebbo thou didst na hoed last Sabbath, i’ th’ churchyard, 
Farmer Jones, as is new churchwarden, said as how he’d put up parson 
to hae a prayer for fine weather — for, says ho, * My sister throwed it at me 
as they was a prayin’ for it at Hassop, and I don’t see but how we’ve 
as good a right as they has to a prayer.’ And young Eliott he ups and 
says, * Oh, they’re prayin’ at Hassop for fine weather, be they ? that’s 
because their hay’s down. I was wi’ my uncle at Toad-i’-th’-Hole last 
Sabbath — ’tain’t a mile off t’other side the road — and they was a prayin’ 
for rain, cos thoim’s up, and they’re such farmers for turmits. How’s 
God A’mighty to serve ’em both, I wonder : rain one side road, shine 
t’ other ? ’ And I thought to myself that even He’d bo rare put about 
to do this and not do it i’ th’ some place as ’tworo. And that it were 
more like as how He’d just gio um what was right for um, wi’out mindin’ 
what they axod ; that what they had to pray for was to bo content either 
way. Seems to me wi’ my own baby I’d ha’ gi’on him what w'as right 
wi’out waiting to bo axed, and if ho prayed and cried ever so I w'oiildn’t 
gie him what were wrong for him, and that ho ought to trust me to do 
right by him. Dear heart, don't Ho know much better nor we what we 
want ? * His will, not mine,’ said even the greatest. Suppose He giod thee 
what thee wanted because thee axed, thou’st bo ’sponsible as it were, not 
He. Would thou daro to take thy will so ? ” 

Cassic was silent. 

“ I’ve tried it, my dearie, and found what stuhblc before the wind ’twere. 
I prayed God for another child — oh, Cassie, how^ I prayed, and the more 
I prayed the more miserable I grew ; and one morning before light as I 
sat up in bed and wTcstled like Jacob, I saw the words, * My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’ writ up as in fire i’ th’ air (they’d been i’ tb’ chapter 
I’d read last thmg at night, but I didna mark them), and I knew my prayer 
were answered ; but ’twere by the resting of mj longing heart, the bendin* 
o’ my will to His, not His to mine.” 

Cassandra looked down on the pale upturned face and knew that 
these were no words, but the experience of one purified by fire of affliction ; 
the face was rapt like a saint’s. But then I’m so much older than 
thee,” she added, with a sad smile. 

And Cassio seized her in one of her impulsive passionate embraces and 
wont off without a word. It was difficult indeed to believe that there 
was only three years’ difference between the two : the one with all the 
overflowing life, the impulse, and rich hopes and imaginations of yonth ; 
the other with every wish and thought chastened by sorrow and under strict 
control. But the greatest contrasts often make the strictest friendships, 
so long as one is as it were the complement of the other. 

Cassie was qnieter and better next day, and went about her cheese- 
making — no doubt cheese is a great help when one is crossed in love. 
It is much more so, for instance, than lounging in an ormchair with some 
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ngly worsted-woi^k, and then taking ** on airing '* in a carriage ; but Btill, 
though this was a consolation in which old Ashford was not likely to 
stint her, the breaking of her love fell hea^y on poor Cassie's bright and 
sunny nature. In youth one thinks that no such misfortune has ever 
happened to any other human being before, and it therefore seems strange 
to be marked out for peculiar suffering. Later in life one realizes the 
woes of others in a wider range of sympathy, and the personal grief, though 
no less painful, seems loss bitter as a drop in the vast ocean of man’s 
suffering. She wandered often up to the great grave old stones, as if she 
could collect there the lost pieces of her broken happiness. The wind 
was sharp and the cold nipping, as the winter drew on, but she seemed to 
find a sort of comfort there. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Market-Day at Youlolifpe. 

Old Nathan was so indignant when ho heard what Cassio had done that 
he sent her word by Nanny that ho would not let her come near his house. 

‘ She shouldna ha’ had the money to waste un so, an I could stop it,” 
said he. “What’s the use o’ thrift I’d like to know? And to ha’ a* 
them good pounds ns mo and Bessie have a spared these long years just 
flung away like as if they was dirt, along o’ Ashford’s muddlin’ ways, it’s 
enough to make one mad. They might all one hae been throwod into the 
bury-hole for a’ the good they’ll do him too. A fool and his money’s 
soon parted.” 

Indeed the universal disapprobation was so great, that it seemed as if 
the poor girl had committed some great fault in giving up every halfpenny 
f)he liad in the world and her hopes of happiness with it ; and Ashford was 
more intolerably cross oven than usual, when sho came down with him to 
sign the paper necessary for her father to get the money. But gratitude is 
a capricious product, which must not bo overladen, or, like the camel, it 
will refuse to move at all. If you give up your life or your fortune, ten 
to one the burden is too heavy, and its reply is poor and grudging, while 
a handful of flowers or a bunch of grapes will produce an extravagant 
amount of thankfulness. Wordsworth indeed declares that “the gratitude 
of man has oftenor left him mourning” than its reverse. But people are 
grateful in proportion to the pleasure they receive ; not according to the 
Millie of the gift or the sacrifice to the giver. It is as in the great scheme 
of the world : mistake, failure are punished quite irrespective of “ good 
intentions.” The universe has no time for good intentions. 

So though poor Cassie was giving up her all, old Ashford knew that 
it was pouring water into a sieve, and did not feel in the least grateful. 
Only in her case she did it with her eyes open, quite simply, as the only 
thing possible, and expected neither gratitude for herself nor much good 
for him. 
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Her father had taken her down to Yonloliffe on a pillion behind him. 
** That’s how yer mother nsod to go afore ye,*’ said the old man. He was 
not quite sure himself, however, whether this mode of progression was in 
order to do her honour, or to ensure her safe return with any dangerous 
) meetings. Let him have the benefit of the doubt. The old mare objected, 
however, so much to the double burden, and went so slowly, that by the 
time ihey reached the beginning of the lone moor it fell dark. ** Ye mun 
walk, OasB, while I lead the mare,” said Ashford. As she stumbled 
along the deep ruts of the track across the dark and desolate moor, she 
saw the little glimmer, like a glowworm, of the candle which Lydia 
had sot high up in the front window of the old hall to help to guide 
them on their road home. It shone steadily, though faintly, on their 
dreary way. 

** There ain’t as much hope in my love as ’ud make the light of yon 
candle,” said the poor girl to herself ; “ but it ain’t quite dead either. 
How far it do shine, for sure,” she added gratefully for the omen. 

There was no communication whatever with Youlcliffe possible for 
cither Cassie or German during the next two or three months. Ashford’s 
rheumatism was better, and ho insisted on going himself whenever there 
was anything necessary to bo done there. 

The time for paying his rent came on only too quickly for the old 
farmer. It always took place just after market-dny, for the convenience of 
many of the squire’s tenants, and German drove down sofle sheep and 
a cidf to Youlclifle early in the morning, the sale of which was to moke up 
the rent along with poor Cassie’s money. 

It was u stormy black d.-iv, with gusts of slet't and diizzle at internals 
which promised to become worse — cold, dark, and disjigreoablo as was 
Ashford’s temper that morning. Ho rode dow’n himself, and sent his son 
home as soon as the cattle w^ere safe in the market. 

Everything seemed to go wrong with him ; w'heu he went up to receive 
the money belonging to Cassie, the lawyer through whoso hands it passed 
greeted him with, “ So you’re taking youi daughter’s portion, I hear ? ” 
As ho came out of the door, thrusting the notes into his pocket and 
swearing terribly, ho almost ran against the hated Joshua — who, however, 
turned quickly up an alley, as if to get out of his wuy ; and Ashford wont 
back to the narrow irregular old grey market-place, whore at that mom<mt 
a great brown mass of cattle, sheep, and pigs were swaying and surging 
hither and thither, lowing and bleating and screeching in every variety of 
sound of fright and distress, to which no one paid the smallest heed. . 

Li the midst rose a tall mutilated stone cross, set on a high square 
flight of steps. The unobjectionable shaft was all that was left : the arms 
bad been broken off by pions Puritans, apparently that their protest against 
all the cruelty and suffering that was going on below might not be seen. 
The gospel of mercy to boasts has hardly yet been preached. The Church of 
Borne did her best for them, most unsuccessfully, by giving them a saint all 
to themselves to look after them, and appointing a day for their blessing a^ 
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tlome, — what effect the Oatholie cnieltiea of ^ain and Kaplea ahow. 
In England the Puiitana almoat took the other taek : the inffiotion of pam 
was never wrong in their eyes ; and, as Lord Macaulay aaya, they objected 
to bull-baiting, not because it gave pain to the beastq, but because it gave 
pleasure to the men. We have been no better than our neighbours, and 
. it is curious how entirely we have forgotten that cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting lasted well into this century. But however this may be, market- 
. day at Youlcliffe was not a pleasant sight. A great drove had come in firom 
Scotland, which added to the confusion and press. From time immemorial 
they had always been driven across the moors, camping out every night 
without paying anything : but the cultivated land had gradually encroached 
on the waste ; and the drover, in a loud, harsh, Scotch accent, was declaim- 
ing on his wrongs, — ^how, where last year was open heather, he had found 
stone-walls enclosing fields, and, horror of horrors, had had to pay a pike I 
Ho evidently thought the min of a country which enclosed its moors must 
be near at hand. 

It’s a real shame,” he shouted, a spoilin’ o* puir honest bodies 
ganging o’ their lawfu’ traffic.” 

“ I dunno see vhy we should spend our brass a makin’ rowads for you 
to mar un, and kip youm in your pockets,” said a shrewd local. There 
was much to bo said on both sides in such a cause. 

The bystanders w(‘rc listening to the dispute. There was a greater 
abundance than usual of stock of all kinds, and Ashford did not got the 
attention he thought he ought or the price ho expected for his sheep. 

^‘A\Tiy, Joshua Stracoy have a sold two in the last, horn*, and got 
more nor //o//,” said an ill-looking follow, a sort of horsedoalor, who 
Blood by. 

“ Ho cheated me, and he’s Uko to ha’ cheated you,” shouted the 
old man. 

“ That mayna be althcgcthor the same tiling,” said the fellow, taunt- 
ingly. “ Yo may hoodwunk the craw, but hardly the kestrel ; but it werena 
me that bought un.” 

Ashfoi d throw him an angry answer, and went on. 

But the negotiations for the calf wore quite us stormy with the next 
purchaser. They woro only haggling over a few shillings, but the stranger 
stood by, and managed to throw in a dash of bitterness which delayed 
them when they wore nearly agreed, and the quarrel grow more and 
more fiirious. 

“ Well, come in, and let’s ha’ a glass of yale, and ha’ done wi’ it,” said 
the buyer, at last wearied out. “ It’s getting quite late ; it’s nigh on four 
o’clock.” 

The public, with its sanded floor and great old open fire-place, looked 
very tempting, though a wet circle of rain stood round every new-comer. 
The fiire-Hght Aono on the pewter pots and gleamed on the rows of plates 
on the dresser, and there was a fiddle going at intervals : an unorthodox 
innovation, over which Nathan, who hod formerly been the owner, shook 
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his head seTerely whenoTor ho heard it mentioned. “ It wam’t nivir so 
in my day, and comes to no good,” said he. 

Within this charmed circle the company sat, ** o’er all the ills of life 
victorious ; ” and the dark night and cold gusts of rain without seemed 
to grow less and less pleasant to face as the time went on. Moreover, 
the dear delights of quarrelling, for those who enjoy that exercise like old 
Ashford, are not easily foregone. 

Even the mollifying effects of ale and the money for the calf did not 
put an end to it. The horsedealer would not lot Ashford alone, and 
the old farmer wont on doggedly drinking glass for glass and answering 
taunt by taunt. 

“ I’ll bet ye anything ye please you’ll not sell that lot o’ heifers for 
nothing like what ye giv’ for ’um.” 

“ And what business is that o’ youm, I’d like to know ? they’re as 
good boasts as iver was bred, and ’ll fetch their money anywhere.” 

“ Arena ye coming, Ashford ? yo mun make haste ; it’s coming on to 
blow, and ’twill bo a dark night,” said Buxton, who belonged to the farm 
nearest Stone Edge, and had arranged to ride back with him and a third 
firmer. “ Throe’s better nor one along that lonesome road ; you’d best 
come home wi’ me and Antony.” 

“ I’m old enough to know what’s bo&l mysen,” said Ashford, on whom 
the ole began to tell. 

The horsedealer went on baiting him. ** And how much di(l^yc get f(jr 
the dun cow ? Twenty pund ? No, nor the half on it ; them c(>\\ s here is 
of a very poor breed.” 

I canna wait any longer, Ashford,” said llie f.umer; “we mmi bo 
going.” 

“ I’m cornin’ artcr yc ; get along,” said be angrily, and by ibis 
time half-tipsy. “ I knoiv well enough what I’m about. Yo won’t 
catch old Ashford tripping,” he added, ^^ith drunken pride. “I’ll ratch 
ye up afore ye’re at the Windy Gap,” and he reimued to his quarrel 
and his beer. 

At this moment Joshua looked in at the door and asked for a glass of 
gin — then, pointing with his thumb at Ashford, who sat with IjIs back to 
the door, made signs that he would return. “ There’s Jjcen rowing enough 
to-night,” he said in a low voice ; “a body canna speak wi’ him i’ th* 
road. I’ll come back for ’t when he’s flitted.” 

In a few minutes the horsedealer got up and w’cnt out to fetch his 
horse, saying, “ The coh will ha’ hard work to get to Hawkesloy ; ’twill ho 
an awfiil night for man and beast.” 

And old Ashford suddenly seemed to bethink himself how the short 
twilight was closing in, that he had n largo sum of money about him, and 
six of lonely road before him. It soemod to sober him at once. 

Buxton had not been gone above a quarter of an hour, w'hcn ho rose and 
hurried to the stable for his horse. lie was a long time fumbling over it, 
however. The bridle was mislaid: bo swore at the ostler, but it was 
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Bereral minntes before it could be found, and nearly dork before ho 
started ; and then he waited a few minutes more for a man who was gobg 
part of the same way : the road, however, forked off a mile or so from the 
town — ^his companion took the other turn, and he rode on alone, 

** I were the biggest fool i’ th’ market,” muttered Ashford to himself, 
as he felt for the roll of notes in one breast-pocket and the bag of sove- 
reigns in the other, and rode on in the increasing darkness. The sleet was 
.driving in his face and the wind rising — the old mare going slower as the 
weather grew worse and ho urged her more. 

shanna catch them up nohow; how could I be such an ass?” 
thought he. He was still a strong man, and his cudgel was heavy, but 
his bones were growing stiff, as he knew. The old mare went sliding on 
through the thick mud and the streams which poured down the road, and 
at one place came to a dead halt. He listened, and thought he heard 
horses’ steps ahead, and pressed on, hoping it might be Buxton, but his 
progress was slow. 

Ho had reached a dark part of the road, whore the troos, leafless 
though they wore, shut out oven tho little that rem[dned of the dim 
evening light. Tho mare stumbled over a big stone, which must have boon 
placed there on purpose, in the bed of a watercourse which crossed tho 
road, and over which the torrent was rising. Before he recovered himself 
he had received a violent blow from behind on the back of his head. He 
turned stoutly to defend himself, but his foot had been jolted out of the 
stimip with tho stumble ; a second blow disabled his arm, and in another 
minute ho was dragged off his horse, while the cudgel was descending a 
third time. 
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The prosRing and increasing cry for field-labour in our intertropical 
colonies and dependencies, and in other countries lying within or adjacent 
to the tropics, has turned the attention of cultivators and of governments 
to that available supply which, under the comprehensive name of Coolies, 
embraces the yellow-skinned men of China and the darker races of India. 
The production of sugar, cotton, cofieo, rice, and tobacco is so dependent 
for the future on Oriental labourers, who must take the place of, or at 
least Bupplomeut, the African negro, diminished in numbers and no longer 
economical in husbandry, that Europeans have ceased to regard the 
subject of coolie labour with apathy, and feel the sincere interest which 
arises when the supply of accustomed comforts is endangered. 

In presenting the following particulars and statistics relating to coolio 
labour and immigration, wo have availed ourselves largely of the enlight- 
ened reports furnished to the Hawaiian Governmont by Hr. Hillobrond, 
the commissioner despatched by that government to travcl^m China, India, 
and through other regions whence a supply of labour might be expected. 
We commence with the Chinese emigrants. 

The principal ports from which coolies are dra^vn are Hong Kong, 
Macao, Canton, Amoy, and Swatow. Emigration from the North of 
China has been attempted, but without success. The Northern Chinese 
are greatly attached to their homes, poor and miscrublo as these are, and 
they look with suspicion upon any proposal which would remove them 
from their accustomed haunts. The French Government^ endeavoured to 
induce the peasautr}' to emigrate by issuing advertisements, with detailed 
conditions, in some of the principal Northern cities ; but their invitations 
produced no eflect on the population. Bonded coolies ore demanded by 
and deported to the following places, which ore arranged in the order of 
their importance and urgency of demand : — To Peru, to Cuba, to the 
British West Indies (principally Demcrara and Trinidad), to Dutch Guiana, 
to Tahiti, to India, and to Java. The coolie trade to Pom and to Cuba 
is entirely in the hands of private contractors — Peravions, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and French. It is carried on entirely from Macao, with the 
exception of one establishment at Canton, that of a Frenchman, who ships 
to Havana. 

There arc at Macao six or eight depbts, from which about 80,000 to 
40,000 coolies are shipped oveiy year to Pern and Cuba. The coolies 
are fumisbed to the depdts by recruiting-agents, Chinese or Portuguese, 
many of them men of vexy disreputable character, and not a few more 
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than Bnepected of being connected with piracy. It is almost needless to 
remark that they resort to most nnscmpulous means for obtaining reomits. 
The firms in Macao which they supply are very well aware of their 
character; but the demand for coolies is too active to allow them to 
inquire particularly into the means employed to obtain them. The laws 
regulating the trade enacted by the government at Macao ore fair and 
humane, but they ore habitually disregarded or evaded. One salutary 
regulation exists, that all intending emigrants shall have free ingress and 
egress at the dep6ts till two days previous to their sailing ; but it is well 
understood in Macao that no Chinaman once entering the depdt will leave 
it again before his departure. Recruiting under these circumstances is 
very unpopular, difficult, and dangerous. It is also, as a consequence, 
expensive. Coolies delivered at a Macao depot cost the trader from 85 to 
70 dollars each, head-money. The number of ships at the disposal of the 
Macao traders is limited, English and American ships being forbidden to 
carry Macao coolies, and it being seldom that German vessels can be 
induced to engage in this service. Freights are therefore high. The 
ships employed are under military equipment and disciiffine, somewhat 
resembling English convict-ships ; the coolies on board them are only 
allowed an airing on deck by squads of twenty to forty together, and the 
whole proceeding resembles the middle -pas sage in its general fcaturcB ; 
but the coolies being fur less submissivo than negroes, revolts and 
mutinies frequently occur. 

Suicides are common, and the mortality is very great, averaging as 
high as 25 per cent. A frightful disaster happened in April,' 180G, when 
550 Chinamen were burned to death on board the ship Napoleon Canavei'a, 
in a conflagration piu^)osoly kindled by some mutineers. During the eight 
months, from August, 1 8G5, to April, 18GG, no less than sixteen cases of 
mutiny — many of them having very serious results — were reported in Hong 
Kong papers ; all but two of them having occurred on board ships sailing 
from Macao. These circumstances tend to raise the price of a Macao 
coolie. At Callao they are sold ” at an average price of 800 dollars, 
and at Cuba they often “ fetch ” 500 dollars.'*' The contracts run for 
eight 3 oars. The Macao coolies are all males, no women being ever 
shipped there ; the men are selected entirely for physical qualities. It is 
quite a relief to turn from this account to the ameliorated system pursued 
under the agency of the British West India colonies in Canton. A doput 
is there established large enough for the reception of several hundred 
emigrants at a time. The present agent receives a standing salary. 
No head-money is permitted, and no contractors are dealt with. The 
establishment is conducted according to the laws and regulations of 
the British Government, and is placed under the supervision of the regular 

• We leave these naive expresaions, which may have escaped unperceived from 
Dr. Ilillebrand’a pen, withont other comment than inverted commas. They oie 
Bnfflcienfly suggestive of some unexpressed truths lying behind the details of “ free 
coolie labour.'* 
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consular authorities. The doors of tho depot remain open, and the 
conigrants are free to go in or out till the day before their sailing. Ships 
are despatched only during the north-east monsoon. Single-decked vessels 
are alone employed, and not more than 500 coolies are sent in a ship of' 
1,800 tons. The average length of the voyage is from 86 to 120 days ; 
and the mortality ranges from IJ to 2} per cent. The entire cost of tho 
coolies, when landed in Trinidad or Demorara, is from 282. to 262. for each 
individual. 80 per cent, of women are sent from Canton. These receive 
a bonus of 20 dollars, and ore not bound by any contract to work. Tho 
planter who takes the husband takes the wife with him, pays her cost, and 
Ttiftintfiina her. The colonial governments which conduct tho immigration 
business defray one-third of the expense from the public treasury, and the 
planters pay an even rate for men and women. In the colonies mentioned, 
both Chinese and Indian labourers are employed. The colonists seem 
hitherto to have been well satisfied with the mixed emigrants ; but of late 
tho question has been under discussion whether it would not bo desirable 
for the future to draw tho whole supply from China, a rise being anticipated 
in the cost of labourers from India. 

Surinam and the whole of Dutch Guiana stand next in precedence in 
the demand for coolies from China. Those colonics established an agency 
in 1868 or 1864, and have dra\\’n probably up to tho end of 1866 from 
1,600 to 2,000 coolies. A return passage is scpurcd to^hoso cmigi'ants, 
also the right of changing their masters. The rate of mortality during 
thoir transport does not usually exceed 2 ^ per coni ; and women and 
children accompany the men. Letters from Surinam express entire satis- 
faction with these emigrants. 

Tahiti drew, m 1BG5-G6, 500, and was continuing to import them. 
Very satisfactory accounts of them have reached Hong Kong from Tahiti, 
and from London, whore the chief office of the company is established 
which has entered exclusively on the cultivation of cotton and sugar in 
Tahiti. This emigration is carried on by the same agency that acts for 
Surinam, but no women are sent to the South Pacific. 

It is a remarkable fact that India should have entered tho Chinese 
labour-market. In 1868, 8,000 Chinese coolies were sent from Hong 
Kong to Bombay to be employed on railroads. They wore supplied through 
the ageney of an English mercantilo house in Hong Kong; they proved, 
however, bo turbulent that they were returned before their term of contract 
expired. Nevertheless, the directors of a company formed for draining 
extensive marshes in the Sundorbunds contemplate introducing some 6,000 
labourers from China for that work. It must be borne in mind with 
regard to India, that Calcutta and Bombay are themselves the principal 
marts of tho labour-export from India to other countries. 

Java ogain, although it has a population of thirteen millions, has sent 
to China for labourers to complete the first railroad in the island. Daring 
Dr. Hillebrand's visit to Hong Kong in April, 1865, the Dutch Government 
employed a commercial firm there to secure at least 5,000 men. Besides 
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these contract-exported coolieSi there has been a steady voluntary emigra- 
tion for many years from China to the Straits Settlements and all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, in most of which the Chinese monopolize 
the petty trade, and also perform a large proportion of the agricultural 
labour. There is also a steady influx of Chinese to Australia and 
California, and in California the railroad work is being monopolized by 
them, in spite of a violent prejudice against their race. Dr. Hillebrand 
thinks it also probable that the Chinese labourer will veiy shortly have 
made his entrance into the cotton and cane fields of the Southern States 
of the American Union. 

The foregoing facts show the great importance of the Chinese labourer, 
humble as is his position or his individuality. He supplants the Malay or 
the negro : outdoes the Javanese and the Hindoo in their own countries, 
whore wages do not average above 6 rupees per month ; and he even begins 
to rival the white man in his own domain. There must be some potent 
reason for this preference, which overbalances the great moral defects 
inherent in the Chinese coolie. One point seems established, that their 
labour is more profitable than that of other races, except the negroes in 
slavery, and even that exception is not universal. It is of course unavoid- 
able that any countiyr importing coolies to a large extent will have a certain 
proportion of bad characters ; especially as China is disorganized and 
demoralized by many years of civil war. The. Chinese are, on the whole, 
peaceable and orderly, but their natural character is very diflerent from the 
negro or Polynesian. They are tenacious of their rights, quick in temper 
and ready to fight, and accustomed to see death and suflering with indiflbr- 
ence. In Hawaii, coolies ore anxiously desired for the sake of their labour ; 
though, owing to some atrocious ciimes having been perpetrated by them 
there, there is among the non-employers of labour a considerable prejudice 
against them. Dr. Hillebrand is strongly persuaded of the extreme im- 
portance to other countries of coolie labour, and enters minutely into the 
plans for procuring it, securing a good quality of labourers, testing their 
capacity, avoiding fraud, regulating the expense, &c. Ho strongly urges 
the desirableness of importing women as well as men, considering that 
upon the association of the sexes greatly depends the difleronce between 
their condition and that of slaves. At the same time he perceives that this 
introduces a special difiiculty in the choice of the men, healthy married 
women being preferable to others ; but he mentions as disappointing to 
planters the ugliness and low stature of Chinese women of the labouring 
classes, accustomed to domestic drudgery and to field-work from thuir 
earliest childhood. 

Passing now to the other great emporium of labour, coolies ore imported 
from India to Ceylon, Bourbon, Mauritius, Demerara, Trinidad, St. Eitts, 
Santa Lucia, Jamaica, the Danish colony of St. Croix, and the Fremdi 
West India islands. Emigration to all these places is conducted by agents 
of the respective countries, except to Ceylon, to which island the flow is 
spontaiMOTUi. 
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Labourers con be drawn from India only under special treaty engage- 
ments by the several governments of the importing countries, Great Britain 
being exceedingly watchful over the rights of its Indian subjects, securing 
for them every possible guarantee for good treatment and fair dealing, and 
insisting on a free return passage for them or a commutation thereof in 
money. Br. Hillebrand accords great praise to the Indian Govermneut for 
the care and attention which is bestowed on this subject, and he was struck 
by the minutenesB of the regulations issued by the Secretary for India and 
all the details bearing on the condition of the coolie. 

The number of railroads to bo constructed in India, the many fresh 
agricultural enterprises undertaken there, and the increasing tea and cotton 
cultivation, promise, however, so great and increasing a demand for labour, 
that in spite of the didbrcnce of wages obtainable elsewhere compared 
with the low payment in India, n feeling is rising there against the 
emigration of coolies, and there is an apparent probaliility of a rise in 
prices of exported labour. Labourers for the tea districts of Assam and 
Caehar are recruited from the low countries on both sides of the Ganges — 
from the hilly country south of Behar, and in loss nimiborb from Nepaiil. 
These coolies are shipped at the rate of from 1,500 to 2,000 a month. 
Their engagement is for three 3 H‘ars, and they Jire paid 5 rupees a month, 
nine hours being reckoned the working da}'. A daily task is, h()^^e^eI•, 
generally assigned to them such as an ordinary labourer could accomplish 
in nine hours, and for what thiy do above that tboyrocj^ivo extra payment. 
They are carried b}' railroad to Kooshtee, and thtmeo in boats up the river, 
the voyage occupying from two to three w'eeks. The labourers drawm from 
the countiies along the Ganges are low-easU* Uindoos, not particularly 
strong or muscular, but hardy and accustomed to labour, and they boar 
the voyage well. The best of those are from the district of Shahubad. 
Those from the hill country, comprising the districts of Chotanogporo, 
Palamow, Itamgurh, Bingbhoom, Dalbhoom, and Maubhoom, belong to 
various tribes of Koles, Bontals, and Dnuggurs. They are very dark and 
rather small, with a strongly developed thorax. They have lower fore- 
heads, broader faces, and flatter noses than the Hindoos, and somewhat 
coarse hair. They are dirty in habit and very low in civilization, have no 
particiilar religion, and though docile and willing to work, they boor the 
voyage very badly. The mortality amongst them on journeys to the tea 
districts has been 20 to 25 per cent., and has even risen as high as 80 per 
cent, on -a voyage to the Mauritius, on which account the planters there 
now refuse to take them, although they would otherwise choose them, 
especially os those coolies preferred remaining on the island at the expira- 
tion of their term of service to returning to India. 

The coolieB from Nepaul are considered too flory and indopeuadent for 
use in agriculture, and they resent corporal punishment. They are of the 
Thibetan branch of the Mongolian race, and very similar to the Chinese. 
For reomitiBg labourers native officers are employed, and on being bron^^t 
to Caleutta, the coolies are maintained at the dep6t till the required 
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number is made up. They are then provided with everything necessary- 
clothing, provisions, bunks, medical attendance, &c. The expense up to 
the time of shipment, and apart from clothing, is from 21 to 23 rupees for 
each person. Freight to Mauritius, including all extras, has averaged from 
48 to 52 rupees a head. This information was obtained from Messrs. 
Bonnerly and Co., Emigration Agents, and was confirmed by Captain 
Burbank, Protector of Emigrants. The latter estimated the average mor- 
tality on a voyage to the tea districts at 8 per cent. only. Mauritius draws 
coolies chiefly from Patna, Behar, Monghyr, Shahabad, Ghazeepore, 
Azimgurh, and Goruckpore. The West India colonies receive them from 
Benares, Cawnporo, Allahabad, and other districts farther up the river. 
I'he charges for recruiting vaiy according as the countries for which 
emigrants are sought are favourably known or otherwise. Mauritius is 
in groat favour ; whilst the tea districts have to pay the most, the people 
disliking to go to the highlands and wet forest districts, where the breaking 
up fresh ground for new plantations causes fevers and other diseases. The 
i-t'cruiting charges for Mauritius arc 6 rnpoos ; for the West India colonies, 
fj nm 10 to 12 rupees ; for the tea districts, 10 to 18 rupees. Those 
charges arc exclusive of the Calcutta agent’s commission, and of the 
(‘xj)(‘nsos of maintenance and at the depot. ‘ Freight to Mauritius averages 
55 rupees ; to the West Indies, 12/. sterling. The agent for tho West 
India colonies was allowed to draw for tho expenses of each coolie till ho 
is ready for shipment 8/. sterling, but lutteily tho amount has been 
iucrtjased to 8/. 5,s*. Mauritius allows ono-third less. Captain Eales, 
agent for Mauritius, complains of tho increasing difficulties thrown in tho 
^v'ay of recruiting by planters, manufacturers, and all Europeans settled 
in tho country. Lately it liad been somewhat easier, on account of the 
famine caused by the failure of the rice-crop. During the year 1865 
Demerara received 2,500 statute adults ; Trinidad, 1,200 ; St. Croix and 
Grenada, 400. Coolies for Mauritius are engaged for five years. They 
receive for tho fii’st year 5 rupees per month, and are found in everything. 
Their wages incroaso regularly, up to 14 rupoos a month in tho fifth 
year. A back passage is not granted. In tho West Indies a male adult 
can earn from 10 to 12 annas a day wages, equal to fifteenpenoo to 
eighteonpence a day, pay being given for work above the regular task. 
A back passage is guaranteed, after ten years service in tho colonies. 

Tho great mortality amongst tho Hill coolies alluded to is caused by 
cholera, and is ascribed chiefly to sudden change of diet. These poor 
people are accustomed, in their own country, to an insuificient supply of 
tho worst and poorest food. As soon as they are on board ship, where 
they are able to eat well and abundantly, tho effect on their digestive 
powers appears to be most disastrous. But for this mortality in transport, 
they would be very useful and desirable labourers. 

During nine months of the year 1865 the number of emigrants from 
the three Btesidencies of India amounted to 18,774 men, women, and 
ohildren ; and 8,500 more at sea — on tiieir passage ihence — made a total 
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of 17}274 persons. Deducting 2t274 for young children, and 4,000 
women, there remain 11,000 males, a number evincing the willingness of 
East Indians to emigrate to Mauritius, while the comparatively small 
number returning speaks weU for their satisibction with the treatment they 
receive there. Dr. Hillebrond, comparing the relative merits of Indian 
and Chinese coolies, writes as follows : — ** While the Indian coolie is easily 
managed and submissive — ^thanks to the low servile condition in which the 
low-caste Hindoos are bom and brought up in their own land — the China- 
man is independent and fiery in his disposition, and violent in action. The 
former has hardly a conception of rights, while the latter will stick or fight for 
what he considers his rights and privileges. Supposed wrongs and insults 
he will at once oppose by force, while the Indian accepts them with apparent 
submission, quietly biding his time ; with him poison takes the place of 
the knife. Their relations to the white race are alike unsatisfactoiy', but 
altogether different. The Chinese, in the vain conceit of' the superiority 
of his race and civilization, looks on the white race as inferior — at least in 
this country. The Hindoo, under the external garb of submibsivcness, 
bears and nourishes towards his white master an intense hatred. The 
Indian accommodates himself ip circumstances, works himself readily into 
new conditions of life, change of food, dress, &c. ; while the Chinaman 
will cling pertinaciously to the staple of his country — ^rice, and the final 
scope of his life and labour is always to return to the flowery kingdom, 
that his bones may find there a suitable burial-place — a fiction with which 
the low-caste Hindoo is not tainted to any extent. He will bo ready to 
emigrate with his wife and children, in the hope of bettering their circum- 
stances, a resolution to which a true Chinaman con only be moved with 
dilliculty. As to capacity for labour, the difference is very great : in 
general, the Chinaman is more muscular and bony, though small of 
stature ; ho has been accustomed to hard labour from childhood, is quick 
and energetic in his actions, and enduring in his labour — qualities which 
contrast strongly with the slow and lazy movements of the Indian. On 
the other hand, the Indian is less exclusive, and more likely to amalgamate 
and fix his permanent abode among other races.” 

The nineteenth century has witnessed the commencement of an exodus 
of labour, in several directions, from an empire which contains in itself 
one-third of the human race. It is as the first overflowings of some vast 
reservoir, or of a long-pent-up mountain lake. Our age has also seen the 
breaking down of national prejudices and the influx of European ideas in 
China. Whereas, formerly, death was the penalty on returning for those 
Bulrjects who forsook her shores, no restriction now prevents the celestials 
visiting other countries. Twenty years ago an Englishman could only 
leave one of the flve treaty ports for a few hours ; at the present day the 
emissaries of Christianity may penetrate every part of the empire in free- 
dom and in safrty. llie Chinese have already settled, themselves in 
Australia, in the islands of the Pacific, in Mauritius, and risewhere ; and 
it seems likely ibat they will extend their march to other kindreds, nations, 
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and languages. Like all great emigrations, their arrival brings good and 
ill to the peoples among whom they carry their labour, or allow it to bo 
carried. ^ The evil that men do lives after them.'* The Chinese are 
already sowing the seeds, in the countries which invite them, of some 
unknown vices and some new diseases. The former must be controlled 
and repressed by police regulations ; the latter require the utmost vigilance 
to prevent their spread, and their becoming endemic in new abodes. 

The most dreaded disease of China is leprosy, called there Ma 
which is apparently identical with the leprosy seen in Arabia and Hindostan, 
where it is named Juzam or Judham, from a root signifying amputation, 
because of the erosion or truncation of the fingers and toes which takes 
place in the last stage of the disease. This scourge is intertropical, and 
is clearly distinguishable in its symptoms and diagnosis from the Euro- 
pean leprosy. It is hereditary, but is commonly believed in China to 
disappear in the fourth generation. It is uncongenial to cold climates, and 
apparently finds cleanliness as uncongenial. Persons afflicted with the 
disease are said to have lost it during a residence in Pekin, but were 
attacked by it again on their returning to the South. Heat, dirt, the 
unwholesome diet of the poorer classes of the Chinese, swamps and stag- 
nant water, are conditions favourable to the propagation and development 
of the disease, if they do not by themselves originally induce it. Doctor 
Lockhart mentions leprosy being very prevalent in a low-lying and much- 
flooded valley called Yen-tung. Goiti’e and cretinism in Switzerland 
abound under analogous circumstances. In a paper read before the Boyal 
Asiatic Society in 1852, Dr. Bei\jamin Hobson, whose loqg residence as 
a physician in Canton had given him ample opportunities of studying 
the disease, collected in one view all that was up to that time known, 
believed, and surmised about leprosy. Wo may, therefore, spare ourselves 
many of its painful details. Among its first s^miptoms ore a redness 
and numbness of parts of the body, hoarseness of voice, thinness of the 
hair, and often baldness, whitlows under the nails, &c. The Canton 
Leper House, at the time Dr. Hobson wrote, contained seven hundred 
patients of both sexes. The afflicted people themselves believed the disease 
to bo incurable. Other information was furnished to Dr. Hobson by 
Dr. Mouat, Professor of Medicine in the Medical College of Calcutta; 
Dr. B. Stuart, in charge of the Calcutta Leper Asylum ; and by Dr. W. 
Lockhart at Shanghai. The question of the malady being contagious is 
strongly debated. It would appear from the evidence to be so, but not 
upon i^ght contact. The Hindoos regard leprosy as highly contagious. 
Dr. Stuart entertains great doubts on this head, and says that ho had only 
seen one case which appeared to have been the result of contagion, and 
that case was cured. There is, unhappily, a more universal consent as 
to the difficulty and rarity of cures, and the inefficiency of remedies for 
its relief. 

It seems possible, then, that this miserable endemic, which affects the 
minds as well as the bodies of its victims, does not propagate itself by mere 
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oontaot, even in its true habitat : and in China there is no record of a time 
when leprosy did not exist among the people. It is probable that change 
of place and external circumstances may render Chinese emigrants more 
^ee from its approach themselves, and incapable of infecting with this 
disease the strangers among whom they sojonru. It was the appearance 
of a disease of this nature in the Hawaiian islands, called in the native 
tongue Mai PakCf which induced the government there not only to 
make arrangements for segregating and curing the patients attacked, by 
erecting a leper hospital near the capital, and forming a settlement on 
the neighbouring island of Molokoi, but to commission Dr. Hillebrond in 
China to visit ^e leper establishments there, and investigate the disease 
closely in that and other countries where it prevails. In pui'suance of his 
instructions. Dr. Hillebrand studied the disease, and wrote the reports wc 
have previously spokeu of. He examined a considerable number of cases, 
and on a portion of those he made annotations, which he sent homo to his 
government. The following is his description of one of the leper villages : — 
At my request. Dr. Kerr accompanied me to the largest leper \illage 
near Canton. It is situated about two miles and a half from the suburbs 
of Canton, on a slight eminence, in the midst of cultivated holds, and 
accommodates between four and hve hundred lepers, with their children 
bom in the asylum. All persons recognized or declared by the authorities 
to be lepers are sent to these asylums, of which there are three in the 
neighbourhood of Canton. Neither husband, wife, nfr’ children are 
allowed to accompany the leper to the asylum ; but they are allowed to 
choose thcmsolves new conjugal mates from the inmates of the same. 
The children born from these unions remain in the village. I saw of them 
a great number, varying from the ago of infancy to t\^euty-^i^o years, and, 
in fact, judging from the great number of sound people in the establish- 
ment, the offspring would seem to be as numerous as the legitimate occu- 
pants of the place. Only one leper admitted that he ^^as the sou of 
another leper then in the place. As a rule, they try to conceal their 
descent from diseased poi'ents. The village itself forms a rectangle, 
surrounded by a brick wall twelve feet high, with a gate which is closed 
every night. The fuUow'iug description may give yon an idea of its inner 
arrangement. A street about fourteen feet wide (wider than any street in 
Canton) leads from the gate straight up to the temple or joss-house. 
From this street branch out at right angles on each side about fourteen 
narrow lanes, three feet and a half wide, each two separated by one single 
low building, partitioned again by a wtdl along its whole length, and 
crossw'ays by twohe to fourteen cross- walls, so as to form twenty-four 
narrow apartments. In these small holes that whole mass of popnlation 
is stowed away every night. Of course, I cannot speak with praise of its 
state of cleanliness— quite the reverse. During the day the gates are 
open, aud the lepers roam about at libeiiy, to beg through the streets of 
Canton. They receive, besides, a small daily allowance from the Govern- 
ment, and the monopoly of the trade of coir-rope making, by which tfiey 
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e&m BOineihizig in addition. The lepers leave the village in the day-time 
at pleasure, and their friends enter as freely to visit them, ciroomstanoes 
which go far to demonstrate the popular opinion that the contagion is not 
volatile or diffusible, or that it requires prolonged actual contact to com- 
municate itself from one person tp anot^r. We had taken the precau- 
tionary measure to send a message to the village on the day previous that 
we were coming to distribute alms among them. In consequence of this, 
the greater portion of the lepers remained at home that day, and 1 had an 
opportunity of examining a great number.” As a result of his investiga- 
tion of cases, Dr. Hillebrand satisfied himself that there exist in Chinese 
leprosy three distinct varieties, — 1^ tuberenjm: forn^, the eiysipelatoup, 
and the simply paretic or paralytic. The latter form is often accompanm^ 
with inveterate psoriasis ; and he had frequently seep this type of disease 
in the Hawaiian islands, but had not previously recognized it as leprous. 

To the Mongol, the Hindoo, and the remnant of earlier races that in 
India hover, like ghosts, about their ancient hauntS) the world must look 
for its supply of tropical labour. For a time, at least, they will bring the 
energies of bone and muscle of peoples whose hereditary lot has been labour, 
but whose intellectual powers and whose education, low though it be, are 
higher than the African’s ; and they will give them in return for rice, for 
lodging, and some dollars. Whilst the emancipated Negro throws away his 
hoe, and dreams of political privileges, the Eastern immigration will be 
making a silent change in the countries where its labour is prized. These 
imported workers will not be easily dismissod when they have taken root, and 
a ** miscegenation ” not dreamed of by planters and governments will follow 
as a consequence. For good and for ill they will come into our colonies 
and dependencies, into that America which wo are so often told is ** for 
Americans,” into the gold-fields of Australia, and into the scattered islands 
of the Pacific. Many of the Chinese will acquire property by their frugal 
and abstemious habits ; but crimes of violence have already distinguished 
their settlements ; and as they place little value on their own life, they do 
not respect the life of others, nor will the fear of death deter them from 
breaking into the ** bloody house,” when instigated by anger, jealousy, or 
the sense of wrong and iigustice. Centuries perhaps will, however, have 
to elapse before the effect of the breaking forth of the old Mongol race 
among the nations of the earUi is seen in its entirety. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tub Bee and the Buttebflt— Madams Dupont’s Benevolent Institutions — 
Toe Capitaine aohees to the Summoning of Loblotte. 

The Duponts rented a great perfumery shop in the Hue des Magasins, 
Paris, and lived in the entresol, with the whole air so penetrated and 
saturated with the sweet fumes of lavender, orange, and millefleurs, that 
the city home recalled vividly to one sense the barren cliffs, aromatic 
pastures, and sea-views of Provence. Madame Dupont’s orange-tubs and 
violet-pots in her window were supernumeraries and purely a?Bthetical in 
their end. 

Madame was the presiding genius of the whole place — entresol and 
shop — a bom tradeswoman and manager, ugly, vivacious, l^nx-eyed, but 
not wasting her powers on unnecessary irritability and acts of oppression 
to the bargain as it were, but calculating their value closely, and putting 
them out to interest as carefully as the rest of her stock. She regarded 
M. Dupont as a desirable adjunct to her business and fani^y, was faithful 
to him in both lights, and even sharply indulgent to him ; but she never 
dreamt of regarding him as anything but an adjunct and her inferior. 
M. Dupont, on his part, was quite content with his position. It saved him 
an infinite deal of trouble ; it suited his debonnaire pleasure-loving disposi- 
tion. M. Dupont was a dapper little man, with white teeth, a very pretty 
figure, and a very small foot, all which personal advantages modamo had 
taken into consideration, and valued rather above than below their value in 
making her alliance with monsieur, qualified and skilled as she was in 
business transactions. But the strongest fortress has a weak point in 
its battlements, and the wisest woman^s heart has the flaw of a folly. 

For the rest, monsieur was idiotically vain, exceedingly good-natured, 
kind-hearted, and a good deal addicted to lying. Not the lie malicious and 
spiteful, but the purely gasconading lie, to glorify himself and all belonging 
to him. Madame and monsieur got on together admirably : he did the 
ornamental and madame the useful in their married life, and the only fault 
to be found with the performance was, that the traditional cast of characters 
in the play suffered a reversal. 

The couple had no children, but one of madame’s distinctive traits 
was that she was a great family woman, and acknowledged, brought 
forward, marshalled, and marched off the carpet, so far as settling them in 
life was cancemed, the kinsmen and kinswomen of herself and monsieur to 
the remotest degree of consanguinity, with the greatest impartiality. She 
could afford herself the luxury, for the Duponts were of the substantial 
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and affluent order of tradespeople, and she took the best plan to be 
successful in such operations by carrying them on summarily, and without 
hesitation. 

Madame had come upstairs from keeping shop on a fine afternoon in 
May, after the best hours for sales and for fashionable customers were over. 
She was in her invariable black gown and jacket, and black head dress ; 
the last brightened by a yellow rose, which summer and winter, in spite of 
decades of different makes, never faded or died out of madame’s head. 
When she replaced the lace of the coiffure with fresh lace, she took out the 
immortal rose, pinched and shook it, and restored it in all its original 
crispness and yellowness to its niche over her right temple. 

By way of rest, madame was sowing steadily and with astonishing 
rapidity, — mending, patching, turning upside down, and inside out, some 
mysterious portion of her wardrobe, while monsieur, who had done nothing 
all day save saunter from the entresol to the shop and back again, smoke 
cigarottes, read GaUgmni and the play>bills, lay in a chmtz dressing- 
gown and a Greek cap, on a leopard-skin couch, amidst the white paint, 
marble, plate-glass, and gilding, with which madame had not failed to 
furnish and garnish, as the French have it properly, her little snlon, in 
which she never sat, except for an hour, as a ceremony required of her by 
etiquette, every afternoon, or when she was receiving company. Monsieur 
lay with his eyes shut, except at intervals, when he opened those orbs, round, 
black, and twinkling, to their full extent, enlarging them, indeed, as far as 
ho was able, to contemplate with intense interest and satisfaction in the 
mirror opposite him, the curl of his sleek moustache, or^ to regard with 
perfect approbation the general symmetry of his tiny foot, which ho 
exerted himself to kick up at a right angle, in order to afford him a finer 
opportunity of inspection. 

<< Louis,” exclaimed madame, brusquely — (she had none of the cat- 
like ways of some of her countrywomen, — ^no slyness, no stealthy approach 
to her aim, and feint of retreat when she was about to attack ; though 
had she been an English woman, she would have been called blunt ; being 
French, she was now and then stigmatised as brutal) — “ I shall have 
yom- cousin Ijorlotte up from her English school at Boulogne next week, 
since she is idle, with the scarlet fever among the children.” 

<< My dear Paulette, you are an angel as usual, but you startle me a 
little, to the jarring of my teeth,” replied monsieur, with a delicate suggestion 
that madame’s abruptness was too much for hin^. ** Why should you 
have Lorlotte for the present ? Her great vacations are not till June, 
when she must come here or board herself, and the little one has no 
salary to spare after she has gowned, hatted, gloved, and shod herself. I 
believe she has inherited a slight weakness in the last respect. Never 
mind, in the meantime the school is obliged to keep her, and she has had 
the scarlet fever already. Pardon me for my dullness, my friend, but I 
do not comprehend your invitation,” observed monsieur, innocently. 

The fact was, that as good a family woman as madame was, she was by 
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no meatid in tho habit 6f treating her felatiohft to bed and board a la dU- 
cretion at all seasons. 

*^BahI *’ ejaculated madame, coolly, **you never see beyond the end 
ot y6tir nose, and you have no end of the nOse to speak of to turn tho 
cbtner.” She intenhitted her stitching for a secnnd to tap, by vray of 
emphatic contrast, her own prominent, self-asserting, broadly-rooted nose, 
of which monsieur’s smart pug was but a small edition. 

Then help my short sight, madame ; you owe it to mo,” pleaded 
monsieur, not at all offended. 

My cousin the capitaine is with his regiment on duty at Fontaine- 
bleau ; next month ho will bo gone to Cherbourg, or he may be ordered 
to Algcrie. Do you understand ? ” 

Monsieur leapt up so as to sit upright and stamp his foot on the par- 
quetted floor. Voila ' this Is tho scarlet fever at Paris, which is to supor- 
Bodc that at Boulogne.” 

Madame did not acknowledge the witticism, but she did not affect a 
f^hade of concealment : she nodded the yellow rose, and looked monsieur 
somewhat stolidly in tho face with her green gray eyes. ** I have fixed that 
Ijorlotte is the parti e for the capitaine, and the capitaine for Lorlotte. 
They meet hero next week, are introduced, affianced, and sho gets her 
trousseau without trouble, and they are married vdthout delay. Sho does 
not return to her tasks as an instructress ; he does not ne^d to \NaRte any 
more money as a bachelor, or to go to Algcrie. Her dot, whieh has been 
out at nurse, will suffice for the requirements of the service ; his pay will 
match the interost of her dot. It would have been othen^dso had it been 
Tiorlotte’s cousin Agatho and her dot. Agathe must look higher. But 
this marriage is good, excellent for both our cousins ; therefore, my child, 
the affair is fixed unalterably in my mind ; it is all but a fact accomplished, 
and wo have only the details to attend to.” 

Her “child,” who served her as well as a child and a great deal 
better than a parrot or a dog, great or small, credited her statement 
implicitly ; still he had his doubts and objections, and a^unct as monsieur 
was, he was in as full possession of the liberty of speech as any firee-bom 
Briton. 

“ But tho capitaine has fifty years, and Lorlotte only twenty- two.” 

** Ah, well, so much the richer tlie capitaine ! ” madame distanced 
the otjector with grim, disdainful humour. 

** The capitaine is not a bean gar 9 on. tie is grey-headed. Ho looks 
as if he had swallowed his own sword without breaking it, and was not 
able to bend thiou^out its length. But Lorlotte is gentille, as gay as a 
chaffinch, and her English mistresses and pupils have rendered her wild.” 

** The eapiiaine is a veiy good example of a miliiaire : I should be 
prond of so warlike a husband,” declared madame, in sudden parenthesis, 
with a stfange suspicion of a spice of coquetiy, like the most daring and 
presuming of ftiries, lurking within the folds of the black jacket, and under- 
neath the petals of the yellow roso. ** And if Lorlotte is a little spoilt 
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tlie more reai^on that she sheuld be removed ftom these romantici reckless 
English she is 'With. It is not possible that the child can have lost her 
morals in a year ahd a half s treat. She got a dispensation from her cnro 
I know for her Catholic religion, but she got no dispensation that I heard 
of from her morals ; I would not have permitted such a thing.” 

Have you never heard, my dear, that the capitaine is a lion when he is 
roused ; that he falls into the rage like an Englishman when he is provoked ? ” 

Chansons 1 we can have care of all that. The lion is the most 
generous of animals ; does not La Fontaine say so ? And you know sho 
is used to those English — one of whom hanged himself because they had 
served him tea without sugar.” 

The capitaine could never keep a sous of his pay since I had the 
honour of hfs acquaintance. He is not at all a mauvais sujety agreed, 
inadame. On the contrary, he is a father to the boys of his regiment 
siuco he entered it a simple soldier ; but he spends on beer and pipes and 
flowers and children, on relieving his comrades from the Mont de Fiete, 
and on charity to the poor, like a mauvais mjet.'' 

** Ten thousand reasons why the poor man should marry and give his 
purse to another. Once Lorlotte is mistress of his menage all that is 
changed.” 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders expressively, as if with a lively realiza- 
tion of that obligation. “Ah I Well, also, Faulette, you are a charming 
intriguante, a Princess de Benvenuto; my wife, I felicitate you upon it. It 
is necessary that it is quite equal to me, to Lorlotte, and to the capitaine, 
since you wish it.” 

“Without doubt,” acquiesced madamo, coolly, and with entire con- 
viction, “ and I have need that you bring the capitaine to me to-morrow 
in order that he may be made au fait to my views.” 

“ Certainly, madame; I shall seek him out at his cafe or his cremerie, 
if he is not in funds. We will take a little turn on the Boulevards : our 
styles suit : there are never so many dames look aside at me, flash a 
glance of approval at — ^my boot, shall I say, Paulette ? as when 1 walk 
with a moustache grise, putting forth the paw of a polar bear. Ah ! there 
was such a grand dame descending from her carriage in La Rue Lepelletier 
yesterday, who gave mo a smile ; but that I am your devoted servant, that 
smile would have dra'wn down an angel on his knees. But you are not 
jealous, ma belle ; the foot is yours to run your errands, and I shall sound 
the capitaine as we take our turn on the Boulevards.” 

“By no means,” negatived madame decidedly and imperatively, but 
without impatience or ill-humour, nay, she was specially gracious. “ Make 
your foot as pretty as you please, Louis ; that is your forte. I am not so 
hete as to qUarrel with it. More than that I know it is my member, and, 
of course, other women envy me the possession of it. What did I many 
for ? But don^t meddle in my matter of proposing his marriage to the 
capitaine. Mind your own affairs, my son. Hark 1 There is my bell.” 
And madame gathered up her work and descended like a bee to hum over 
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the decanting of whole jars of heliotrope and attar of roBea, the filling of 
little flagons, the mere waftings of perfume on handkerchiefs and gloTee, 
doing all with conscious, consummate address, the exercise of which was in 
itself happiness ; while monsieur, like a butterfly, caught up his embroidered 
cap, exchanged his dressing gown for his dress coat, and sauntered out to 
flutter and flaunt and show off his pretty face and figure, which were part 
of madame’s investments, and served her after their kind, by appearing in 
any public garden, or at any spectacle or bourgeois ball which might be 
worthy of their presence. 

At the same hour next afternoon the capitaine reported himself duly 
in the boudoir at the entresol in obedience to the summons of the cousin, 
for whom he had much respect and some fear. 

The capitaine was just such a military man as M. Dupont had described, 
about the antipodes of the popular English idea of a Frenchman : unmis- 
takeably elderly, heavy, yet gaunt, so accustomed to face dangers and dis- 
agreeables in a long life of discipline, that he did everything, good and bad, 
with almost the same imperturbability of mien, stiff and stark in his dark 
blue uniform and high collar as the effigy of a man, unless when he blazed 
out in a Gallic childishness of passion, during which he was as dangerous 
to himself as to his neighbours. 

Madame was the capitaine’s junior by five years, as one counts the 
years of a man's life, but she was his senior by a century in worldly 
wisdom. She knew him well, took a family pride in hiB<»rank, his red 
riband, his distinctions, his courage and simplicity ; as in her cittholicity of 
nature she took a pride in the good looks and bonhomie of her butterfly 
husband. She had helped the capitaine, Denis lo Froy, before now, got 
him out of his spendthrift scrapes, and made a clear wuy for his soldier's 
tramp through the thicket of difficulties which hedge in a man whose very 
sous bum his pocket, until she had a right to counsel and direct him, and 
the capitaine, honest and honourable, admitted the right. 

Madame, without persiflage and in strong terms, made out her case and 
her point. She did not spare the capitaine, while she did not omit the 
capabilities and good qualities of Lorlotte. 

She convicted the poor capitaine, standing at attention on her own par- 
quetted floor, disconcerted, troubled, all but shamed, — ^he was too pure a man 
to bo out and out ashamed before her, — of mature age, of want of provision 
for the future. For example, he would need a nurse some day, perhaps 
soon, for he had suffered from yellow fever at Guadeloupe, cholera at 
Borbice, frost-bite in the Crimea, and ague near Bolferino, and not without 
leaving their traces behind them ; and unless ho wont permanently into 
the hospital, or depended on one of the blessed sisters, who was to look 
after him ? His mother bad died when he was a little fellow, his sisters 
were long married, and not having had ^e benefit of madame’s advice in 
marriage, had wedded a couple of rotutiera, needy and disreputable, and 
cared little for him, save to accept his gifts and strip him of as much of 
his pension as be was foolish enough to give them. 
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if thera was noDd,,when 1 shall take care that there is a fair field for both. 
But I oannot diyine it. 1 have always heard M. Hyacinth was poor ; I 
have always understood that he had brams. If Lorlotte had b^n her 
cousin Agathe, with thousands in place of hundreds of francs for her dowry, 
to sweep away his debts and pay a premium for a business or a journal to 
him, the whole affair would have been clear ; but as it is, I declare I shall 
have to borrow spectacles to see to the end of the afiair." 

It is sufficient to write that madame did as she said, and within 
three days the whole quarter of the Duponts — all the houses and their 
occupants, from the comparative aristocrats on the ground floors to the 
mechanics and workwomen in the garrets — ^were ready to explode with the 
strange story of the mad romantic attachment of M. Hyacinth Mussit, 
in contention with the persevering ardour and noble neutrality o^the 
capitaine. M. Hyacinth’s folly excited the greatest sensation. True, he 
was to a certain extent a stranger among them, having come up, like other 
students, from the provinces, an utter stranger, to his lodging in the 
quarter two years before ; and he might, for all the little world knew, be a 
prince in disguise, who could affoid to make a love marriage with a 
Cinderella of a pretty all but penniless young teacher from Boulogne. But 
dismterestod love matrimonial, even felt by princes in disguise, was a 
marvel in that surging, sparkling, calculating, base, kindly Parisian life. 


CHATTEE HI. 

Fi I Fxl Done ! 

Lorlotte v as in the seventh heaven : she adored her young handsome 
htcrory Bohemian lover — adored him with the silly, ignorant hankering 
after forbidden fruit all the more for what she could fimey of what had 
been his Bohemianism ; adored him most of all for the sacrifice she was 
persuaded ho was willing to make for her sake. It was a girl’s first love 
m all its hare-brained enthusiasm and fanaticism. Lorlotte viewed 
M. Hyacinth’s somewhat haggard and sallow young face as the face, 
not only of an Adonis and an Apollo, but as that of a hero — a saint to be, 
one day, in spite of his license and hardly veiled infidelity. She prized 
his languors, his distrait fits, — even his slight but not uncandid revelations 
of perversity, cynicism, tyranny, which madame was careful to point out to 
her before another lover’s unbounded loyalty, unreserved homage, normal 
gentleness, generous concessions, lavish silent comphments. 

Lorlotte was so entranced, so bigotted, so beside herself, that it was a 
wonder she did not suspeci she was in a raging fever, a delirious dream, 
and dread the i^wakening ; — ^that she could credit such bliss could last m a 
world of cate. In the meantime, M. Hyacinth did what he could to 
maintain the delusion by his unmistakable suit, his handsome face and 
tongue winning in its very caprice and tragic airs. 
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And, 1 the poot capitaine did what he could to enable the enemy 
to aoaie tho fortress, not only by being unable in his old-fashioned tactics 
to do more than bristle up beside his lady-love, grin like a ghastly opposing 
bastion in her face, bombard her like a performer at the carnival with a 
shower of dowers, so costly and exotic in their specimens as to dip him 
deep in his next instalment of pay, the incessant fall of which grew 
monotonous and wearisome even to a girl who loved flowers about twenty 
time loss than the moustache grise loved them ; by allowing M. Hyacinth, 
— more in mischief than malice, — ^to put him into one of his towering 
passions by villifying the Zouaves or impugning the tactics of Bonaparte, 
and provoke the capitaine to splutter and sacre, stamp up and down 
in his boots, rattle his sword, wax purple in the face. So great was 
the uproar that madame stood up, large, raw-boned and threatening, 
and looked as if she would have seized the poker had her stove furnished 
her with such a weapon ; M. Dupont sprung nimbly behind a cupboard- 
door, M. Hyacinth desisted from drawing his fingers through his hair, 
and looked not gay, or melancholy, or defiant, as ho was apt to do, 
but astounded. As for Lorlotte, she uttered a gasping cry of terror 
lest the capitaine should draw cold steel on Hyacinth, before he fell 
down, convulsed and foaming, in a fit at her feet. But the capitaine only 
stormed out of the company, and returned next day, self-condemned, 
shamed, with the ashes of penitence not the less thick on grizzled head 
that he held it bolt upright in its military collar. 

Madame was not conquered. She was not come to the last of her 
resources. She acquoinlod herself with certain particulars in M. Hyacinth’s 
student life, taking advantage of her afternoon’s snatch of womanly retire- 
ment and needlework in her salon tete-a-u'tr wdth LorlottC, conveyed the 
gossip with deadly minuteness and accuracy of detail to the indignant un- 
receptive girl, notwithstanding, that the unwritten pages of French girls* 
minds are oven loss frequently lumbered and soiled with the heavy know'- 
ledgo of such sins and wrongs, than similar pages of girls’ minds across 
the Channel. 

Lorlotte was so far engrained witii English earnestness that she did 
not receive the communication with the incomprehension of the giddi- 
ness or the stolidity of a child ; and her incredulity, her mingled affront 
and scorn for madame’ s unflinching determination and importurhability, 
woOld have made a picture. 

** Yon slander him to me, madame, who will believe in him 1 'What 
do such words signify ? ” exclaimed Lorlotte, in a grand, vague triumph of 
faith. 

** Tb sod is to believe with the greatest ihfidel ; is it not so, Lorlotte ? 
1 work no miracle, bilt 1 cab convince you. fie has not parted from the 
gill to tins day ; he has put her out of his lodging, but he cannot tear 
himSelf from tife poor misetaUe iltogethet. That young man has a heart 
somewhere,'* declared madame, — ^forced to do so by clear, iinpartial 
instinct , — ** though not for you. No, I Oannot tell what he means by 
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paying liis addreesfis to yon ; I am lost there,” contimiecl inadame, fralilily, 
gtaring her small grey eyes into vacancy, and shaking her yellow rose 
in a state of prostration at being puzzled. All the Same he goes to see 
the grisette in her lodging near St. Denis. He takes her out for a turn 
on the nearest boulevard, when he is gone from us, or before he comes 
lo us, when ho is certain we arc out of the way. He will be there to-night, 
v.ithin this hour, since Notre Dame has struck fivo. If you like, I’ll give 
up the shop to the shopmen and women, and I’ll stay at home to receive 
and entertain the capitaine. Ah, ihoro is a valiant and true heart for 
you, naughty girl ; without a thought for so much as a vivandiere, save as 
a sister, since he quitted his mother’s side. But are you brave and 
honest, Lorlotte ? You doubt my information ; will you come with me, 
and see and believe ?” 

I will come to prove that the words you have repeated are false, 
madnme. You ought to be undeceived ; you are too true a woman, you 
have been too good to me,” — ^with a quick, quivering, girlish sob in 
the middle of her fiery heroics, — ^‘to act as a spy and a scandal- 
monger.” 

Madame did not stay even to shrug her shoulders, but wont promptly 
to procure shawls and bonnets, — ^plain shrouding shawls and bonnets, 
such as were worn in general by poorer tradeswomen out on errands, — 
and a thick veil for Lorlotte, and took the gill on her arm, but neither 
drooping nor clutching her support, to the boulevard. 

There, at the gayest hour of gay spring Paris,— when the world is out 
on evening airings and diversions,— when the air is balmy, not with cigars 
alone, but full of the bitter sweetness, the lusciousness, the languor of the 
scent of sheaves of late wallflower, hyacinths, narcissuses, contesting the 
field of the air with the more delicate, fresher and more honeyed fragrance 
of early blushing roses on budding rose-trees, and blossoming over boxes of 
light green feathery mignonette, — at the season when the brilliant boule- 
vards form the most brilliant mosaic of gorgeous shops and tender green 
loaves, among the well-pleased loungers and animated domino players, 
luadnmo and Lorlotte passed. With a great start, as if her heart had 
given a mighty throb, from Lorlotte, — and even a little thrill from 
the calm, philanthropic heaii; of madame, — the two watchers descried the 
couple they sought a few yards before them on the quieter side of the way, 
beside the railings — strolling apart, and engrossed as if they were the only 
pair in the thronged world ; the tall figure of the man bending down to 
the woman, whose little bond-box he carried openly, well nigh ostenta- 
tiously, and occasionally touching her shoulder with his disengaged hand 
familiarly and caressingly ; the woman creeping close to him for protection 
from the carriages which drove close by and Irom other assailants, reaching 
up to him to hear and answer his continued speech ; but a broken-down, 
rather than a pert figure. There waft no miatnking M. Hyacinth’s step, 
air, profile ; and the woman with him was in a grisette’s working dress, 
with her cap, neckerchief, and apron, clean, but not smart ; and a &oe 
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which might have been pretty when it was round and dimpled, but now 
had no more attraction than the pitiful interest of the contrast between its 
youthfulness and thinness. It was no older a face yet than Lorlotte’s ; 
and its eyes still retained the arch habit of continually lifting up and 
lotting fall their glances, though it was no more now than a mechanical 
trick of the eyelids, red and swollen. 

After the first terrible throb of Lorlotte’s heart, which madame both 
saw and felt, and which frightened her a little, lest the girl should become 
ill, have to be carried into a shop, cause an esclandre, Lorlotte turned of 
her own accord and walked home so fast that madame had difficulty in 
keeping up with her. When they reached the shop in the Rue des Magasins 
Lorlotte took no notice of M. Dupont, who was in the confidence of 
madame, and had prepared an extravagant pantomime of sympathy, made 
no inquiry after the capitaino, but proceeded straight to her little bedroom, 
locked herself in, and remained deaf and dumb to all invitations to join the 
family at supper, all requests to see whether she was ailing, or what 
comfort of chocolate or coffee with milk she could receive under the 
circumstances. 

It was childish behaviour, and madame left the offending child to 
herself, noUithstanding monsieur’s horrified insinuations that Lorlotte 
might have a chafing dish and charcoal in her private possession, or that 
she might steal out in the course of the evening, before the doors were 
locked, and have recourse to the Seine. Think of the kittle man’s utter 
discomfiture and strange misciy^ if he should bo called upon to go to 
the Morgue and identify the drowned draggled body of the wayward 
little cousin, instead of filling the office of young father in giving aM'uy 
the little cousin to a husband old enough to be her father — the trusty 
capitaine. But for that matter, all who liked to go with the steps of a 
fox,” and listen outside Lorlotte’s chamber-door, could assure themselves 
quietly of the baselessness of the charcoal and the Seine visions by the 
muffled sounds of the impulsive sobs and simple wails Tivith which the 
Gallic nature of the girl asserted itself. 

Madame considered that she had administered to Lorlotte bitter 
medicine, which could not be swallowed without a giimace, but which 
would begin very soon — ^next morning, perhaps — to work its cure. Madame 
was once more mistaken. In the marrying of Lorlotte she had to endure 
not one alone, but a series of surprises and checks. 

Lorlotte came down to the second breakfast with shining eyes and flaming 
cheeks, and announced to madame, as soon as monsieur had strutted out 
on his daily round of enjoyments, that M. Hyacinth was the victim of a 
conspiracy — ^that she, Lorlotte, was sure of it. He was the prey of a 
designing depraved woman, a monster of iniquity, seeking to lure him to 
bis destruction. Of course she, Lorlotte, would no more give him up 
ibii« ahe would surrender without a thought of saving him, a friend who 
was slipping within the bars of a cage to encounter the claws and the 
teeth of the flerecst tigress in the Jardins dcs Plantes, or crossing a 
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threshold to meet the scorching air and crashing beams of a house 
on fire. 

Madame had a little qualm that Lorlotte’s flights were getting beyond 
parallel, except in the cells in Bicetre.; but she bethought herself of the 
unlucky English association and mania, and condescended to remonstrate. 
** M. Hyacinth is not a little boy ; he is five-and-twenty, and has seen the 
world.” ** Some men are never spoilt by worldly wisdom, are always 
guileless enough to be deceived, especially by a woman. Madame has 
heard his beautiful sentiments.” Madame slightly raised her straight, 
thick eyebrows, and sniffed with her powerful nose. Yes, heard and 
forgotten. 1 do not give a sniff of eau-de-cologne for beautiful sentiments ; 
they are like the essence of the flowers, here this moment, gone the next — 
except musk, and it is not made of flowers, but of rats’ tails and the debris 
of great fishes ; and it is vulgar, bourgeoise, I suppose, like plain virtues 
and menagea. But, Lorlottc, one ought not to be unjust, cruel, even to a 
hated rival, a poor fallen girl. M. Hyacinth’s grisette, Minie, has not 
borne a bad name, except in keeping house for him, and thus yielding to a 
groat temptation, which only one in a thousand, like my capitaine, tramples 
under foot, as St. George trampled the dragon,” protested madame, rising 
from her dire prosaicness, in the excitement of the emergency, to a poetical 
imago. ** Minie is younger than M. Hyacinth, ma foi ! as young as you. 
It is she who has been the seduced, by the bold, clever, scoffing, sentiment- 
alizing young man, according to all the laws of nature and reason. Besides, 
it is certain, and you are a fool if you cannot see it, that he would have 
no difficulty in parting from her if she had not been altogether faithful to 
liim ; he would not be tom in two and tortured as you see he is, no, 
nor so grossly imprudent, if they had not loved each other, if he had 
found any hole, however small, in her conduct, out of which he could 
have cast in a heap his old regard, kindness, constancy.” 

^‘It is not true,” persisted Lorlotte, half sullenly, half passionately. 

Why does he come to me if it is so ? He can make no horrible sordid 
manage de convenance with me, as you would have me make with your 
stupid raging old man, — ^your kinsman, the capitaine. M. Hyacinth loves 
mo, — ^poor, obscure, ignorant, silly girl as I am ; and he is mine, d nwiy my 
beautiful, gifted, noble young lover. Ordinary minds cannot understand 
him, but 1 can understand him. I stand by him, he has not trusted me 
in vain.” 

“ Truly, mademoiselle, you had bettor be sure whom you trust,” 
commented madame, with a sneer. pass over that you are dis- 
obedient, insolent, ungrateful — I say nothing of it ; but I warn you, though 
M. Hyacinth has asked permission to visit here while you are with us, 
he does not advance in his suit. Ma foi, there may be double treachery.” 

The warning only drove Lorlotte wild. 

** You insult me, madame ; you insult both him and me. I believe 
you axe in a conspiracy against us, but 1 shall not give him up for any- 
thing you have told me, nor for what I have seen. He would not do if 
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I wero with him, if ho knew how I adpro him. 1 shall 8p.ve ^im if I con* 
At least I shall bo his ; 1 shall have ventured all for him, I shall perish 
with him.” 

Lorlotte, you are a mad, wicked girl,” madame continued, her eyes 
loomiug largo and grim as she pronounced the sentence. ** You are not 
worthy of my cousin the capitaine, and 1 shall have nothing more to do 
with you to get disgraced by you. If you do pot repent apd submit to 
your superiors like a modest girl, J send you back in eight little 4a>ys, my 
outrageous mademoiselle, to Boulogne, to your school dormitories and 
Iwres dc reniun. I refuse on principle ever to see your kitten’s face 
again.” 

** Very well, madame ; 1 go back to Boulogne in a moment, and you 
and I bid each other an eternal adieu,” assented Lorlotte as proud as a 
countess, as if she had a chateau and a provincial court to go to. And had 
she not Hyacinth her student, and his garret-lodging and Spartan fare to 
share ? and was not that better than all the chateaux in and out of Spain, 
and courts in the holy Homan Empire ? 

So a matrimonial scheme of madame's was for the hrst time in her 
experience to fall ignominiously to the ground, its uTeck damaging in place 
of benefiting its subject. But madame had a w^eek to come and go 
upon, and there was still the chapter of accidents. She found herself 
compelled however to break to the capitaine what remained to be broken 
to him of the fact that the peaceful home and the blessed family life which 
had been in store for him, were fading and crumbling a^\uy, matched 
against the levity and obstinacy of a girl, an orphan teacher in a 
school. 

The intimation did not put the capitaine in one of his rages, it was 
trifling contradictions which overcame him in that dipagroeable manner. 
Ho bore groat misfortunes like a man, like a good man, meekly as well as 
mournfully. The capitaine even interposed and interceded for the 
incorrigible culprit Lorlotte. He alleged that since he had consented to 
an open field and to do battle with another combatant, for his bride, he 
the vanquished man must conform to the niles of civilized warfare, sur- 
render and withdraw his claim, without complaint or molestation either of 
the victor or the prme he had won. Dui'ing the days that Lorlotte stood at 
bay after the glaring impropriety of her rcsistauco to fate and madame, the 
capitaine not only did not reproach her and urge her, but was so studiously, 
wistfully polite to her that the rigidity of his bearing took a special tender 
inclination towards her ; which though she wilfully misnamed it hypocritical 
assumption, of a piece with the stratagem which was to have married her 
off-ba^ to the elderly, thriftless, turhulont-tempered soldier, unconsciouBly 
soothed her wounded spirit and tempted the troubled aggrieved girl to fly 
for refuge to the honour and humanity of her natural enemy. Madame’s 
hawk’s ^es detected and darted on the single favourable symptoms. 

** f do not give it up yet. 1 do not forbid the pattenis of tl^ Iroufsega. 
My capitaine luui,not depaiW from Fontainebloau. My cat of a mademuiaella 
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is not paisked off to Boulogne again. Perhaps, who kuoi^s ? I may shrug 
mj shoulder^ e.t the whole set when Denis does hot go ^ Algerie 
after aU.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lorlotte Mad, the Capitaieb iibb Keefeb. 

IThebsi was a crisis at the door more imminent and conclusiye than piadame 
could ha^e hoped for. In that merry month of May, so fertile in revolu- 
tions at Paris, M. Jlyacinth suddenly vanished from the entresol in tho 
Bue des Magasins to the last hair of his beard, and made no sign at the 
very moment when Lorlotte was in trihulation because of him) when as a 
preux chevalier he should have stood by her to death and marriage. 

For three whole days M. Hyacinth did not show himself at the Duponts, 
did not send explanation or apology. He was no longer yisijble in the 
strcetb or the gardens ; was no longer to be heard of as seen or spoken to 
in any company. It looked as if he had dissolved in thin air, and become 
impalpable as any ghost, ancient or modern. 

Madame vouchbafed no remark on the socession from her society ; but 
there was a repressed glance in her grey-green eyes which told its tale. 
Monsieur chattered his wonder, called himself back, and swallowed his 
words a dozen times a day. 

Lorlotte was staggered, stunned, scored; but here she would not bo 
affronted. She stared at madame as if she would look her through and 
through. Had she done this thing ? But no ; madame was honest in her 
bluntness, downrightness, imperiousness, and madame’s face was that of 
an innocent ignorant woman. 

Lorlotte was looking out of one of the windows of madame's Salop which 
dominated over a back view, somewhat of a Savoyard’s view of roofs and 
chimneys ; but it also commanded on ancient grand house in a court, long 
abandoned by the quality, and used as a warehouse. Desolation reigned 
in the old court and garden ; bent, withered, moss-grown trees, which no 
summer would make young again, plants clinging to the walls, tiger-cats 
watching Jean Jaques’ sparrows, wore all the life there. The profound 
forlornnesB and decay of the hotel contrasted with the bourgeoise glitter 
and lacquer of madamo’s salon, and something in the contrast made 
Lorlotte clench her small hands and whisper to tlm capitaine to speak with 
her in the window. 

** Will you see what has come to him ? There is only you who has 
still any regard for me, so that 1 can ask you to serve me ; if you refuse 1 
must find some other messenger.** 

He did not refuse ; the brick-red colour rose tp the roots of his close- 
clipped grizzled hair, but he salate4 her with his hand to his livid forehead 
and accepted her commission in half militaiy phrase, — ** Yes, my 
mademoiselle, without fail,” — and went away on the instant. 
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He came back in the eveniog much hotter than could be accounted for 
from hk march in double quick time to and from M. Hyacinthk lodginge. 
He was perturbed, distressed. He knew he was going to hurt, shame, 
break the heart of the little girl who had been proposed to him as his wife. 
A would be saying little to assert that the capitaine would rather haye 
marched up to the cannon's mouth, for he had seen smoke with the stem 
joy of a brave man, a bom soldier ; he would sooner have retreated, with 
bme down colours and trailing pikes, before the foe. But mademoiselle 
had elected him to the duty of relieving her devouring anxiety, and he 
would relieve it, though she would hate him for ever afterwards ; and there 
was every facility afforded for tete^d-tSte between the capitaine and Lorlotte. 

Where is M. Hyacinth 7 " demanded Lorlotte, laying aside all her 
coyness in her bewilderment and apprehension. ** Why is he not here 7 
Has he been interdicted, insulted?" pressed Lorlotte, her questions 
following each other like successive flashes of lightning, her bright cheeks 
stained and dyed like poppies, no longer like June roses, but flushed and 
heavy with passion, her violet eyes distended, her nostrils quivering. 

Hyacinth is particularly engaged, mademoiselle," growled the 
capitaine, low and slow, and hanging his head in spite of the stifihess of 
his collar. 

** But how 7 1 will know," cried Lorlotte, beating her hands together, 
and stamping her foot. ** Mon Dieu 1 he is ill, he is dead." 

**Oh, not at all, mademoiselle; anything but tffat," exclaimed the 
capitaine, blowing his nose sonorously. 

Bid he not bid you tell me then ? " 

** I did not wait for his bidding. I am afraid he was too much occu- 
pied to think of it, but 1 said 1 should inform you that — that M. Hyacinth 
Mussit was married at noon this day at the bureau of the district mayor, 
and immediately afterwards at the nearest church — for Mademoiselle 
Minie is a good Catholic — ^to Mademoiselle Minie Virion, late sowing-girl 
at an outfit shop in some quarter or other — ^tCte bleu I I forget the name," 
blustered the capitaine, in a clumsy effort to conceal his consciousness. 

You are like the rest," cried the poor girl, turning upon him with 
blind, random blows, in her agony resisting and fighting to the last. ** You 
are hired to deceive and betray mo." 

** My mademoiselle, hear me," he pleaded. He did not heed her ingra- 
titude and recklessness, he could no more have been incensed by her 
words than he could have been enraged by a poor dog which had licked 
his hand an hour before, snapping at him as he strove to pluck a knife 
from its side. He was only eager to disabuse her, to open her eyes, 
thon^ she might be shocked, driven to despair. <<M. Hyacinth was 
arrested for debt in bed on the morning of the 17th, three days ago. He 
has been in prison over since till this morning. He knew what was 
coming, and, pardon me, mademoiselle, wanted to save himself with your 
fortline. He thoqg^ it was thousands, not hundreds. M. Dupont made 
a mistake in stating the number the day he brought him to the railway 
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station, when he proposed to aeeompany jon to Montmorend, and 
M. Hyacinth had heard a mmonr of Mademoiselle Agathe’s dot, and 
stranger as he was, eonfdsed the relations." 

LOrlotte was snbdaed now ; she was shrinlring down and hiding her 
face with her hands. ** All base," she mattered bitterly, from first 'to 
last." 

But the capitaine, though his heart bled for her, did not know what it 
was to leave a tale unfinished, or to kick a man with his' back at |he wail, 
and trample on the fallen. 

** M. Hyacinth was a desperate man," he continued, ** and M. Hyaojnth 
is arrested — the 17th, as 1 said — and is taken away without any 
noise. He goes without saying that he desires to keep the mystery as 
quiet as possible, and to pass off the officers in plain clothes as friends 
from the country, as we all do, mademoiselle ; but the quieter he keeps it, 
the longer he is likely to be of getting his release. Now, what does that 
brave girl Minie do ? " wont on the capitaine, warming with his sulgecty 
and forgetting for a moment the interest of his auditor. ** She is 
acquainted with the accident ; she gives up work, food, rest, everything, 
for the next three days and nights. The faithful girl flies about— -doing it 
by stealth, keeping his secret all the time — you comprehend ? — ^to all the 
journal offices who owe money to M. Hyacinth, and all the friends who 
have borrowed of him, and must pay him before his day of reckoning. 
Bhe adds her little store to it ; she has a sale of the small effects in her 
garret, and adds that also, till she makes up the requisite sum, and has 
out her friend, a free man again, in triumph this morning; only there is 
nothing but bare walls to go to, for his creditors have taken away 
his bed, his chairs. It is to her equal, more than equal ; she has not 
even bare walls to go to, and she may beg in ihe streets, because she bias 
been dismissed by her employers for him." 

*'Stop there, monsieur the capitaine," commanded Lorlotte, putting 
down her hands, and looking at the speaker with a white, contracted face. 
** She has done all for him. He would have been a brute if he had not 
done what he could for her in return. Ah 1 she has the best right to him ; 
and she may take him," added Lorlotte, with a hysterical laugh, passing 
swift as an arrow^flight to the painful process called trying to ** pluck up a 
spirit" “ Much good may he do her." 

The capitaine did not admire and applaud the process ; he rebuked it 
in the simple gravity and persistence with which he pursued his narrative 
and gave its sequel. ** They are sitting hand in hand within the bare walls, 
she is fainting on his breast with hunger and with the bliss of being his wife. 
He is feeding her with the only crust and drop of wine he can procure, and 
crying over her, and vowing to cherish her and live for her. He begs you to 
forgive and forget him utterly ; and you forgive the poor young miserables, 
. and bless, not curse, them, mon en^t," implored ^e capitaine. 

But Lorlotte broke away from him with a wild ** Moi 1 I have nothing 
to forgive and forget. But there is one person to whom I owe something. 
toL. xvi.«-*no. 91. 6. 
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I shall not forget you, my oapitaine. I love you.” A perverse, regardless, 
nnhlushing speeeh, but one which caused the capitaine’s brain to reel as if 
a mine had sprung boneath it. 

Lorlotte did not fall ill on the demolition of her romance, she was 
of too healthy a nature. Neither did she run away back to Boulogne to 
escape lectures, blame, condolence, fresh schemes for her establishment. 
Bhe was too matter-of-fact, in spite of her spice of romance and her 
rebellious adventure, and too dependent. She accepted the situation, and 
lived on in the Bue des Magasins, but listless and heartsick to begin with, 
notxaiing what became of her, who talked of and to her, and that the 
eapitaine had not suspended his visits to the entresol, when he was off 
duty, for a single day, or intonnitted a single bouquet ; and madame was 
as pointed as ever in presentmg Lorlotte with the largest and the choicest 
of the flowers. 

What will the world think if it is informed that in about so^cn 
days Lorlotte began to recover a HtUe from her mortal malady of a broken 
heart ? Before condemning Lorlotte for fickleness and levity, reflect that 
sbe bod only known M. Hyacinth for a wonderful fortnight ; now the 
girl’s heart which is broken by the stai-tling, sad, mortifv ing end of even 
the rapture of a fortnight, must be fragile indeed. 

Lorlotte’s heart was made of stouter stuff. Bhe had only come to that 
trying stage of her girl’s history ^hen she must be taijglit that life and 
happiness is not hors to have and to hold ; when, on tho contrary, she 
must awake some fine morning and rise and go np with her fond dreams, 
eager ambitions, heart desires, and bind thei i, Iny them there on the altar 
of burnt offerings, slay, and kindle the pile, and lea^ctbcm there in ashes. 
Well for her if the will is taken for the deed, and the ram caught in tlie 
thicket substituted for the son, the only son Isaac ; — if it is but the light 
traceries of fancy, vanity, and passion of the }oung giil, and not tho 
tender affections, the cherished memories and hopes, all the delicate cling- 
ing fibres of the woman’s heart. 

In seven more days of judicious neglect from madame, inconsequent 
mercnrialism from monsieur, old-world loyalty of homage from tho 
oapitaine, of May and of Paris, Lorlotte arrived at looking up and looking 
about her again, at shaking out her flowing muslin skirts, and twirling her 
waves of glossy hair, at lingering over the arrangement of tho capit^e's 
great stars of Gape jessamine, coral fuchsias, moss rosebuds, oven at being 
guilty of something like delight when the eapitaine brought tho ladies of 
the family tickets for a popular vaudeville. Lorlotte was but a bigger 
child ; she had rejected monsieur’s sugar almonds, but she grasped at the 
vaudeville, though she recollected herself in time to relapse the next 
moment into the gloom befitting the blighted heroine of a tragedy. 

The wounds of tho young heal fast ; bnt tho month of May was 
ending as fast as Lorlotte’s mourning for her short-lived dream ; and 
so was the tenn of the capitaine’s regiment’s sojourn at Fontainebleau, 
Before Lorlotte had time to think of it, the oapitaine, looking graver and 
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gonnter than usual, approached her where ^e sat among madame’s 
flowers in the background of the salon, while madame {dayed propriety, 
stitched,' and went through the part oi consulting M. Di:^nt <m domestic 
affidrs in the foreground, and addressed her,— * 

I have come to take my leate, my good mademoiselle. We haTe the 
route in twenty-four hours, and 1 shall be Tery busy in the interval.” 

Lorlotte looked up, taken by surprise, and fbieed to stand aghast and 
feel forlorn, seeing not the capitame gone alone, but her holidf^ over, 
herself back at Boulogne, presiding over the milk-soup in the r^ectory, 
setting copies in the schoolroom, teased by the Htfle girk, snubbed by 
some of the big ones, without the old light heart to keep her own among 
them, and the realization supplied her with becoming sympathy for the 
capitaine’s position. Tears gathered quickly, and dimmed the bra^tness 
of the violet eyes, the comers of the mouth drooped disconsolateiy. ** 1 
am very sorry, M. lo Oapitaine, I am going to lose one who has been my 
friend.” She said it with breaks, and oh, such a kmg, deep, flattering 
sigh from the bottom of her girlish heart. 

** Mademoiselle has many friends,” suggested the oapitaine, pulling his 
wiry, straight moustache A VEmperewr, 

I do not know that,” replied Lorlotte, briskly and naively. 1 have 
olTendod madame beyond redemption, and I daresay 1 shall offend my 
Boulogne friends too. These strong, self-restrained English, when they 
find I have grown cross and wretched, subject to migraine (I know I shall 
slap and shake the little ones, and have hysteria) will preach to me, and 
doctor me every hour of the day, and when they find it does not answer 
1 shall perhaps be turned off like that girl Minie. Oh, it will be triate, 
horrible,” ended Lorlotte, letting her head fall as low as her arms, for she 
had not intended to say so much, and she would fain stay before tihey 
were soon those tears which had broken all bounds, and were dr(^ping in 
a heavy shower in her lap. 

Mademoisello Lorlotte, promise to tell me, to send me word directly,” 
stammered the oapitaine. 

She shook her head smiling faintly like the sun through a shower. 

1 wish I had no more than M. Hyacinth’s years, or had not been a 
foolish old spendthrift, but had saved my pay, and that 1 were anything 
save a brawling dog whose bark is worse tiian bis bite maybe, but who 
disturbs the quarter with his howling, all the same,” regretted the capitame 
idly. 

Lorlotte stopped crying on the instant, and looked up with tears like 
dewdrops hanging on her cheeks, and her lips like the cleft cheny parted 
in breathless expectation, so that he could not choose but finish his speech. 

For then 1 might have been able to protect and pet my little darling.” 

Do you mean it, my oapitaine ? ” cried Lorlotte with a quaver in the 
rlear treble of her voice. 

** Without doubt, mademoiselle.” The old soldier coufirmod his 
words, struck by his own boldness. 


6-2 
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« Ah ! 1 am bo glad and grateful 1 would say/’ explained Lorlotte, 
nodding and flushing Tiolently at the indiscreet of her nimble tongue. 
** I was not BO ungrateful as people thought, when you were so noble even 
to sinners, and bore with me and pitied me in the punishment of my 
naughtiness. I am tired of the young people, and the communion of souls ; 
I shall have nothing more to say to them. I want only a brave, kind man, 
whom 1 can reverence and be fond of, to take good oare of me, and 1 
shall take good care of him and his menage^ if he will let me. As for his 
rages, I have no fear of them when 1 know that though he would think 
nothing of shooting a Russian or stabbing an Austrian when it was 
necessaiy, ho would not willingly harm a fly ; and as for unwillingly, if he 
is to go mad and hurt anybody when he does not intend it,” concluded 
Lorlotte with the utmost gravity, ** say, is it not fitter that he should hurt 
his own wife, who will understand it and take it in good part, than a 
stranger, who might say he did it on purpose 7 ” 

Bo madame mounted the breach at last a conqueror, and the capitaine 
did not march to Algeric. Lorlotte was as good as her word ; stored the 
capitaine's stray francs of pay, marketed and bargained fur him, kept his 
rooms clean and bright, and his models of fortification and his military 
memoirs in beauti^ul order ; and was not only not frightened at the poor 
fellow in his constitutional frenzies, but would keep her hand on his arm 
till he calmed down, mollified, mesmerised. Nay, Lorlotte blossomed so 
sweetly and cheerily, and remained so child-like by tlic^cupitaine’s btovo 
and his window-frame, on his promenades and in the dunces at the rui’ul 
fetes which the capitaine and Madame Le Froy shared, according to pro- 
vision, with Madame and M. Dupont, that Lorlotte >^ell nigh made the 
capitaine bo faithless to his old French soldier’s deepest love oi flowers 
and children, being herself always the freshest of his flowers, the youngest- 
hearted of his children. 
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We seem to be arrmng at a general agreement on the question of the part 
which the ancient literature ought to play in a liberal education. Some 
thirty-five years ago, when all such subjects were discussed with great 
energy, it seemed possible that the reaction against Latin and Greek might 
be pushed to an extent very dangerous to the culture of the country. But 
what strikes one in watching the discussion in our own time is, that the 
old tongues receive support from quarters where their partisans feel hardly 
entitled to look for it. Let a general reader, for instance, turn over the 
highly interesting blue-books containing the Report of the Commission on 
Public Schools. He will think it quite natural that the orthodox doctrine 
on the subject of classical education should be maintained,!— as it is with 
great elegance and ingenuity, — by a man like Dr. Temple, of Rugby. But 
he will scarcely be prepared for the friendly tone towards it of Professor 
Owen, who represents a class of subjects with which it is sui^posed to 
interfere unjustly ; or of Dr. Max Muller, who, as a Professor of Modern 
Languages, might bo imagined to hold his office aggrieved by its predomi- 
nance. Even those cases, however, will startle him less than the discourse 
of Mr. Mill, as Rector of Bt. Andrews, where a philosophei^ of the most 
advanced type is found defending the ancient system with a decision as 
remarkable as his ability. There are still differences of opinion on details, 
— such as the degree of prominence which ought to be given to Latin and 
Greek composition, and so forth. But there is substantial agreement 
among men of the greatest weight in all positions, as to the main fact that 
the classics ought to continue to be the basis of the higher education. 
Other studies are properly receiving more attention than they used to do. 
But the corner-stone of the edifice will still be taken from the Greek 
temple and the Roman bridge ; from the race which taught Europe to 
think and feel, and the race which taught Europe to organize and 
govern. 

People are apt, however, to forget the essentially twofold and peculiar 
position of the classical writers, arising from the &ct that their books are 
not only works of literature but school-books. Tennyson is a poet ; but 
Horace is a poet and a schoolmaster at the same time ; and the natural 
result is that many who have read him in boyhood, lay him by afterwards 
as something belonging to their bo3dBh years. This, to be sure, is less 
true of Horace than of nearly any other ancient ; but it is true of them all, 
and his name will do to point our illustration. Every man of the world 
must be surprised at the rarity even among highly educated men, of men 
who contmue to read the classical literature a^t a literature; who tiun from 
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Byron and Do Musset to Catullus or the Greek Anthology; and from 
Chatham and Erskiue to Demosthenes and Cicero ; with the feeling that 
they are comparing brothers who differ in language and period, but are 
akin in genius and aspiration. Many lose the power of the familiar perusal 
of these masters by continuous neglect of the language ; and some indeed 
have, with every advantage, failed to attain it. Of many more it may be 
said that ** the world is too much with thorn,” — with all its struggles 
and temptations, — ^for that kind of thing ; while the immense extent of 
modem literature offers to others a more intellectual excuse. But outside 
the comparatively small circle of the most highly educated class, lies a 
vast body of intelligent men, eager for knowledge, fond of reading, but to 
whom, from their want of early training in the subject, the Greek and 
Latin authors must for ever remain) — as regards the originals, — a fountain 
sealed up. Now, are either of the types of which we have been speaking, 
— those who have forgotten their classics, and those who never knew them, 
—quite aware of all the extent of the material at their disposal, with which 
to make up for the deficiency ? Have they any conception of the amount, 
or the excellence, of those translations of the classics, which from the great 
age of Elizabeth downwards have formed such an important part of the 
literature of England ? We think not. We think that the ti-anslators are 
unreasonably neglected ; and we propose to illustrate our statement, partly 
by showing the utility of such versions ; and partly b^uotieing the best 
specimens of them, on such a humble scale as the limits of a Magazine 
permit. 

In the first place, it is not easy to exaggerate the degree to which 
translation has been useful in the modem world. The Greek writers, to 
begin with, were invariably published long after the revival of letters with 
Latin versions ; and some Latin versions, like the celebrated Plato of 
Marsilius Ficinus, from an MS. of the Medici family, supplied the Platonic 
doctrines to whole generations of scholars. It is probable that Bacon 
read the Greek philosophers in Latin, which has always, indeed, been the 
more literary language in modem Eiirope, of the two ; and what may 
confidently be assumed of Bacon, may be fairly conjectured of other great 
men. But vernacular translation has even a more illustrious history. 
The Virgil of Phaer, the Homer of Chapman, the Seneca and Pliny of 
Holland were, as Warton says, ** the classics of Shakspeare ; ” while Sir 
Thomas North's Plutarch's Lives, rendered from the French of Amyot, 
Bishop of Anxerre, furnished him with the materialB from which he con- 
struct^ Coriolanus, Julius Casar, and Antony and Cleopatra^ North's 
Plutanh was, beyond doubt, the Plutarch of Clarendon and Sidney, as 
the Diydenian and Langhomian versions were of later generations. It 
was in a French translation that Bonsteau read PhOarch, and Napoleon, 
too, who loved him so well. Frederick the Great pemsed the elaraics in 
f^SDch. A translation of Oswar’s Commentaries was one of three books 
which always lay within reach the bedside of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and it is in translations, we believe, that the present Emperor of the 
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French studies the history of the groat Eomon. With so much hi^ 
association in its favour, translation can hardly be accused of want of 
dignity. There is no doubt an impression that all translation must be a 
I'aint image of the original, which indisposes many people to meddle with 
it. And this impression is not wholly unreasonable. Without going so 
f.Lr as Lamartine did, when he said that nobody could be translated, 
wo may admit that very excellent rendering is rare — as rare, as very 
excellent original writing. But we must not make the case worse than it 
in ; for, in the first place, there is much more first-rate translation than 
is commonly believed ; and, in the next place, it is by no means of equal 
importance how well each author is dealt with. The poets lose most ; and 
those historians, like Tacitus, who have a very striking and peculiar and 
distinctive manner, and stand alone in their art, with Bembrandt in paint- 
ing, or Babclais in comic fiction. But sometimes even these fall into the 
hands of a man of genius ; while authors in whom style is less important 
or remarkable may bo less skilfully handled, with little comparative mis- 
chief. Plutarch is quite as enjoyable in English as in Greek; and all a 
H( nsiblo reader would care for in an English Pliny the Elder, or Quinliliqn, 
or Athemeus, would be some reasonable gnaranteo for its accnracy. In 
slioi’t, by reading tlio cream of the translations of the poets, and contenting 
himself with good business-like ones of the other books of antiquity, an 
English reader may acquire not only a mass of positive knowledge about 
ilic ancient world, but a very fair notion of the type and character of the 
genius of the most wonderful of its writers. lie will do well, of course, to 
acquaint himself with the old geography, from a good classical map, and 
^^ith the antiquities, from some lucid solid book, like the Homan Antiquities 
of ProfcjSRor liamsay, — a worthy Greek companion of which is much wanted. 
Wo assume, too, that he is not likely to be ignorant of the best works in 
his own language on the history of the classical nations, such as tLose of 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Grote ; or that, at least, he has learned the general 
facts of thcii' history from the narrativos of good school-books of the stamp 
of those of Ecightloy and Dr. Schmitz. For, without collateral knowledge 
of these different kinds, much in the mere text of the ancients would be 
unintelligible, or half- intelligible ; and the whole literature would have a 
vague unreal air essentially disappointing. 

Translations of the Homeric poems — especially of the Iliad — ^have 
been so numerous lately that the subject threatens to become wearisome. 
And yet we are still without any work which adequately represents dll the 
qualities of the Iliad, We are still obliged to select from the mass of 
versions (forming a literature in themselves) those which best express — 
each in its own way — some characteristic of the incomparable original. 
Homer^s is the only poetiy existing which combines the true fresh homeli- 
ness, simplicity, and nature of the prinuBval world with a grandeur of 
thought and felicity of expression which the most civilized ages can never 
Bufiiciently admire. Here lies the difficulty of reproducing him in a modem 
language ; and we must be .content to gather something of the diffi^rent 
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elements of his charm from translators separated by whole generations. 
Chapman, Pope, and Lord Derby may be drawn out from the multitude, 
and may stand for representatives of various kinds of merit, and of the 
qualities of three queenly ages, each of which has produced a characteristic 
type of thought and taste. Chapman is the most essentially poetical of 
Ihe group. His old-fashioned poem, in fourteen-syllable metre, with the 
ballad lilt in its simple music, lies, by its very oddity, nearer the antique 
world than the conventional brilliance of Pope, or the somewhat severe and 
stately elegance — ^tho conscious and cultivated simplicity — of Lord Derby. 
Chapman catches, with peculiar success, the infantine, familiar clasp of 
things divine,*’ which Mrs. Browning so happily attributes to our own 
Homeric Chaucer. How deHcious his name for 'Htuct Aurora — the Lady 
of the Light ! ” How tenderly he describes Athene, the “ blue-eyed maid ” 
of other translators, — 

Then, taking breakfast, a big bowl filled with the purest wine, 

They offered to the Maiden Queen that hath the azure eyne. 

How homely, and yet beautiful, his rendering of ^oShciq — she with ihe 
cow's fair eyes and with what a rough vigour ho brings out all the force 
of a famous simile in the following passage : — 

As when the harmful king of beasts (sore threatened to be sluin 
By all the country up in arms) at first mokes coy disdain 
Prepare resistance, but at last when any one hath led ^ 

Bold charge upon him ^itli his dart, he then turns yawning head, 

Pell anger lathers in his jaws, his great heart swells, his stem 
Lasheth his strength up, sides and thighs waddled with stripes to learn 
Their own powers, his C}C8 glow, he roars, ond in lie leaps to kill, 

Scenre of killing. 

It was this wild strength of Chapman’s, this clinging to all the primitive 
raciness of the original, which made Keats sit up over him at their first 
acquaintance till the Lady of the Light herself showed her sa&on robe in 
the east. And yet the ** unconquerable quaintness ” of Chapman, noted 
by Lamb, as when ho makes Achilles say, — 

1 will not use my sword 
On thee, or any, for a wench,— 

prevents one from accepting him as a sole and all-Buffioieni translator of 
Homer. For, though he gives, with a wonderful happiness belonging to 
the early period in which he lived, what may be called the ballad side of 
Homer, there is a side to those poems which only a more onltivated age 
than Chapman’s can do justice to. There is a side by which they appeal 
to the nicety and subtlety of taste of Augustan eras, in which power of 
Chapman’s sort appears somewhat rude and unfamiliar. Now, that Pope's 
Homer is founded on essential misconception we readily admit ; nor do we 
believe that it will ever again hold in the eyes of men of letters the rank 
which it held in those of Dr. Johnson and his school. The characteristio 
Homeric naioralncas appears nowhere in Pc^. We need not expose onoo 
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more the {amoas night-piece) the moonlight scene at the end of the eighth 
book of the lUady which Wordsworth selected as a typical specimen of the 
false in poetic art. For the same kind of fault meets one everywhere in 
his translations ; all is conventional ; we have, — 

So spoko the fair, nor knew her brothers* doom, 

Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb, — 

when the original so affectingly tells us only, that “the life-nourishing 
earth held ‘Helen’s brothers * in their loved fatherland.” Pope is best in 
moral as distinct from tender or descriptiYe passages; for instance, in 
such scenes as the meeting at which Thersites is chastised by Ulysses, in 
the second book of the Iliad : — 

But if a clam'rons vile plebeian rose, 

Him with leproof he chock'd, or tam*d with blows ; 

Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, 

Unknown alike in council and in field 1 

Ye gods, what dastards would our host command ! 

Swciit to the war, the lumber of a land. 

Be silent, wretch, and think not here allow’d. 

That Avorst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 

To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway, 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

And even where a diilerent tone is required, as in the memorable interview 
between Hector and Andromache in book sixth, Pope executes the work 
with a high vivacious bpirit and rhetorical swing, under the charm of 
which wo are apt to forget that Popian qualities and Homeric qualities are 
two different things : — 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 

They cry. Behold the mighty Hector’s wife ! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to sec. 

Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day 
Press’d with a load of monumental clay I 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee w'eep. 

Pope was in fact so great a writer, and so full of the brilliant spirit of 
the age of Marlborough and Bolinghroke, that by sheer ability and skill 
he imposed a Popian Homer as a Homeric Homer upon the English 
people for a hundred years. There wore grumblers all along from 
Bentley onwards, but the tide of popularity was too strong. One good 
efibet was produced bo far, that all England learned the stories of the 
Iliad and Odyasey, and formed some conceptions of their grand and 
shadowy heroes, from the figures, clad in the silk of Queen Anne’s ago, 
which stalked loftily through the pages of the wonderful little baifi!. But 
Chapman was forgotten till Coleridge and Lamb’s time, when, as usual, 

8—6 
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there was a reaction, during which Pope’s Hanier was treated with gross 
iiyustice, and reviled for want of likeness to the original by men who had 
no personal knowledge as to what the original was like. The ballad 
theory was pushed to an extent which threatened us with a Honier from 
the establishment of Mr. Gatnach in Seven Dials. But we have now 
arrived at an age of reconciliation and compromise ; and Lord Derby’s 
Iliad is the worthy exponent of this condition of things. It is at once 
more natural than Pope’s and more cultivated than Chapman’s, and 
though probably inferior in power to both, is, from its harmony with that 
indefinable agency, the spirit of the age, likely to be much more read for 
years to come than either. Lord Derby’s style is chaste, elegant, modem, 
without the conventional falsetto of Pope. His blank verso suits admirably 
the Homeric dignity, without being fatal to the Homeric freshness ; and 
while free from that elaborate Miltonism which makes the blank verse of 
Gowper, in spite of all his ability, so tedious by its constant suggestion of 
incongraous associations. Any reader who compares the Eai'l’s version 
of the celebrated suppliant visit by Priam to Achilles, in the twenty -fourth 
book, with Pope's, will readily, observe the good effect produced by tho 
Wordsworthian revival. We transcribe the most important portion of it 
eontaining the old Trojan monarch’s speech : — 

Think, great Achilles, rival of the Goils, 

Upon thy father, ev’n as I mybclf 
Upon the threshold of nnjoyouR age : 

And haply be, from them that dwell around. 

May suffer wrong, with no protector near 
To give him aid ; yet he rejoicing, knows 
That thou still livcBt ; and day by day may hn])c 
To see his son returning safe from Troy ; 

While I, all hapleas, that lia\e many soob, 

The best and bravest through the breadth of Tny 
Begotten, deem that none are left roe now. 

Fifty there were, when cwiie the sons of Greece ; 

Nineteen tho offspring of a single womb ; 

The rest tlie women of niy honmibold bore. 

Of these have many by relentless Mars 
Been laid in dost ; but he my only one, 

The city's and his brethren’s sole defence, 

He, bravely fighting in his coontry's ooiue, 

Hector, but lately by thy hand hath fall’n ; 

On his behalf 1 ventnre to epproeeh 
The Grecian ships } for his rolease to thee 
To make my pniy*r, and priehless ransom pay. 

Then thon, Achilles, reverenee the Gods ; 

And, for thy fetheris sake, look pitying down 
On me, more needing pity s •Ifit'e 1 bear 
Sadi grief as never man on earth hath borne, 

Who stoop to kiss the hand that slew my sou. 

Thns as be epoke, within Acbillce' breast 
Fond m e m ory of his fittber rose } he touch'd 
The old men's heod end gently pot him by ; 

Then wept they both by various mcm'ries stirred. 
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One prostrate at Achillea* feet bewailed 
His warrior son { Achilles for his sire, 

And for Patroclos wept, his comrade dear ; 

And through the house their weeping loud was heard.. 

There is a grave quiet melancholy about all this, which is very impressive. 
Pope blazes away in his own great manner : — 

Ah, think, thou favour*d of the pow’rs divine, 

Think of thy father’s age, and pity mine ! 

In me that father’s rov’rend image trace, 

Those silver hairs, that venerable face, &c. 

It is magnificent, we exclaim for the hundredth time with the French 
general ; it is magnificent, but it is not Homer. Nevertheless, Pope must 
bo read for that marvellous power ; and he who to Pope and Chapman 
adds Lord Derby, and the delightful Odyssey of the late Mr. Worsley, will 
have done his duty as an Englishman to Homer in English. Were this a 
paper on translations of Homer only, we should rejoice to extract largely 
from the Odyssey of Mr. Worsley. The flow of his sweet Spenserian stanza 
beonis the echo of the waves which beat on the coast of the country of the 
lotuh-eaters ; and the pleasant illusion of a Mediterranean atmosphere 
Laugh about his whole book. 

Wo must proceed, however, to the Greek tragedians, with regard to 
whom wo arc glad to observe that good translation from them is on the 
increase. The venerable JEschylus, with his lofty grandeur and deep piety 
of thought, may be studied to advantage in the prose version of bis excellent 
editor Mr. Paley ; and his two masterpieces have been translated in our 
time, by two masters, — the Prometheus by Mrs. Browning, and the 
Ayainemtwn by Dean Milman. Let us take, from the latter, Clytemnestra’s 
renowned description of the signalling by beacon-fires from Troy to Argos, 
which told the great wicked queen that the enemy’s city had fallen before 
her husband’s army : — 

Chobus. 

How long is’t since the ruined city fell ? 

Clxtbmbbstba. 

This day, 1 say, bom of this veiy night. 

CUOBUS. 

What messenger hath hither flown so swiftly ? 

Clyteknestba. 

The Fire-God, kindling his bright light on Ida I 
Beacon to beaix)n fast and forward flashed 
An estaffete of Are, on to the rooks 
Of Hormes-hallowed Lemnos } from that isle 
Caught, thirdly, Jove-crownod Athos, the red light 
That broader, skimming o*er the shimmering sea, 

Went travelling in its strength. For our delight 
The pine-torch, golden glittering like the son, 
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Spoke to the watchman on Macistus height 
Nor he delaying, nor by careless sleep 
Subdued, sent on the fiery messenger : 

Far o’er Euripus’ tide the beacon-blaze 
Signalled to the Messapian sentinels. 

Light answering light sent the tidings on. 

Kindling into a blaze the old dry heath ; 

And mightier still, and waning not a whit, 

The light leaped o'er Asopus’ plain, most like 
The crescent moon, on to Cithicron's peak, 

And woke again another missive fire. 

Nor did the guard disdain the far-soon Ught, 

But kindled np at once a mightier fiame. 

O’er the Gorgopian lake it fiashed like lightning 
On the sea-beaten cliffs of Megans ; 

Woke up the watchman not to spare his fire, 

And, gathering in its unexhausted strength, 

The long-waving bearded fiame from off the cliffs 
That o^ orlook the deep Saronian gulf, 

As from a mirror streamed. On fiashed it ; reached 
Arachno, our close neighbouring height, and there 
Not nn-begotton of that bright fire on Ida, 

On sprang it to Atrides* palace-roof. 

Here we have the true clasBical concentration, the pithy grace, which 
wastes no word or epithet ; and it is useful to contrast tjio Dean's piece 
of work with the loose clever rhyming paraphrases of the same passage in 
Lord Lytton’s Athens^ its liise and Fall, Would that the Deau had tried 
his hand on the noble description of the battle of Balamis in the IWso' ! 
But the volume from which we have just quoted contains a most interest- 
ing rendering of the Baccha of Euripides, a poet to whom English trans- 
lators have paid little attention, bophocles, meanwhile, has recently 
found a loyal and skilful interpreter of all his tragedies in Mr. E. H. 
Plumptre, whose book is an addition of solid value to the branch of 
English literature under review*. When one of Plutarch's heroes was 
asked to come and listen to a man who imitated the nightingale, he said 
that he had heard the nightingale herself. But one may have heard the 
nightingale of Colonos herself, and still enjoy her in Mr. Plumptre's 
(Edipwf at Colonos in the chorus that all scholars love : — 

Stbofii. 1. 

Chor. Of all the land that counts the hone ita pride 
Thou oom'at, 0 otnnger, to the noblest spot, 

Cokmns, glistening bright, 

When evennon, in thickets freshly green, 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Btill loves to hannt, and pour her plaintive song. 

By purpling ivy hid. 

Or the thick leafage sacred to the Gods, 

By mortars foot nntooched, 

By sun and winds unscathed. 

There wanders Dionysos wild and free. 
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Still following with the train of goddesS'nTniphB 
Protectors of his yonth. 

ANTZSinOPH. 1. 

And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven, 

The fair narciesns with its clustered bells 
Blooms ever, day by day, 

Time-honoured wreath of mighty goddesses ; 

And the bright crocus with its leaf of gold. 

And still unslumbering flow 
Eephisus* wandering streams ; 

They fail not from their spring, 

But ever, swiftly rushing into birth. 

Over the plain they sweep. 

Over the fertile earth, 

With clear and crystal wave : 

Nor do the muses in their minstrel choir, 

Hold it in slight esteem, 

Nor Aphrodite with her golden reins. 

We are obliged to limit our quotations from the extent of the subject, 
or 'svo should have been glad to reprint the whole of this chorus, Mr. 
Plumtro's handling of which seems to strengthen the case of those who 
think rhyme unnecessary in rendering even the choral parts of the ancient 
tragedies. Nor can we do more than mention his Antvjoiio ; besides 
recommending the curious reader to compare his Ajax with the Ajax 
published by Professor D’Arcy Thompson in his pleasant volume of 
classical miscellanies, A^icimt Leaver. It may be observed, generally, of 
this particular branch of translation, that it is gaming now in conciseness, 
and above all in simplicity and freedom from paraphrastical licence. 
Whether the ancients painted their statues or not, is a question that has 
b('cn much controverted. But one thing is certain : we have no right to 
paint over with modem colour what has come down to us in the marble- 
whiteness of their diction ; and it is an excellent sign that our scholars are 
far more scrupulous than they used to be about expanding, diluting, or 
decorating the beauty of their originals. Pope would have hung an 
epigrammatic earring without scruple in the ear of the Yenus de’ Medici, 
and the carring would have been the finest gold of wit. 

Precisely, however, because Pope did so admirably what he ought never 
to have done at all, his example corrupted translations from his time 
onwards : writers went on gilding the Greek gold and painting the Italian 
lily ; a process all the more absurd since the ancient grace is a severe 
grace disdaining rash embellishiuent ; and since modem ornament can add 
nothing, for example, to the peculiar mixture of gravity and suavity which 
makes the beauty of a style like that of Sophocles. 

An element of luck enters into the history of translation as into eveiy- 
thing human. It is difficult to say why more justice should have been 
done to Aristophanes than to any of the tragedians ; and yet the great 
comic writer has been more fortunate than '^schylus, Sophocles, or 
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Eiiripidos. Tliore is a very able tranalaiiou of him by his editor Mitchell, 
a schoolfellow of Leigh Huht ; there are others highly esteemed ; and four 
of the best of his eleven plays have been executed by Mr. Hookham Froro 
with a skill, sympathy, elegance, and point as Aiistophanic as Aristophanos 
himself. This was the Frero who was Canning’s comrade at Eton, the 
author of Whistlecraft : a wit, a scholar, a poet, a Tory, of the great Greek 
satirist’s own stamp. He was Minister at Madrid ; but spent his lust years 
in Malta, where, surrounded by a sea every wind on which brought classical 
associations along with it, he amused his leisure with a loving and careful 
study of the old writers. Unfortunately, his Aristophanes having been 
privately printed at the Government Press of Malta, is a very scarce book, 
copies of which have sold for five pounds, and it is to be hoped that some 
day his family will issue an edition of it for the benefit of the world at large. 
Let us, in the meantime, enrich our paper with a passage or two from tho 
copy before us, which bears tho old man’s autograph, and once belonged 
to a distinguished Italian poet. ^ 

Tho prime characteristic, wo need scarcely say, of Aristophanes, is that 
he is the great poetic satirist of the world. To all tho ferocity of Swift’s 
most serious vein, and the invention of his Tale of a Tubf or Gulliver, he 
adds a frolicsomeness as genuine as that of Lamb, and a l}Tical vein as 
tender as that of Hood. He gives you tho nettle and tho nettle-fiower ; 
cuts an enemy deep with sarcasm, and pla^’fully rubs salt into tho 
wound. To translate such a man requires many qualities, and brief speci- 
mens from plays created to be seen and read as wholes, do neither trans- 
lator nor author much justice. Here is a specimen, — from the Knights , — 
of the freedom with which the Old Comedy lashed a demagogue ; — 

Cuoul^. 

Dark aud unsearchably profound ah} kf-, 

Gulf of unfathomable 
Baseness and iniquity ! 

Miracle of immense 
Intense imi)udeiioe ! 

Every court, eveiy hall, 

Juries and assembUea, all 
Are stuu’d to death, deafen’d all 
Whilst you bawl. 

The bench and bar ring aud jai , 

Each decree amelia of thee, 

Land and aea itink of thee, 

Whilat we 

Scorn and hate, execrate, abominate 

Thee, the brawler and embroiler of the nation and the state. 

Yon, that on the rocky Beat of our assembly raise a din, 

Deafenfng all our ears with uproar, as yon rave, and howl, and grin. 
Watching all the while the vessels with revenue sailing in. 
like the tnony-fishers perched aloft, to look about and bawl, 

When the ehode are seen arriving, ready to secure a haul. 
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Tho occasioxial hits are most neatly turned off by Mi*. Frero. Thus, 
when DiceeopoliS) in tho Achamians, asks the Megarian what they are 
doing at Megara, he answers, — 

What we*re doing ? 

1 left our governing people all eontriviog 
To ruin ub utterly without loss of time. 

l^Tit Frore is equally at home in the poetic parts. How musical these 
lines in the Birdft, when Peisthetairus hoars the nightingale’s call : — 

Oh, Jupiter 1 the dear delieiouB bird I 
With what a lovely tone the Bwelli and falls, 

Si^ectening the wilderness with delicate air. 

And at the close of tho KnightSf when Domus is revealed sitting in his 
rejuvenescent state — 

On the citaders brow, 

In the lofty old town of immortal renown. 

With the noble Ionian violet crown. 

A fuller revelation of this aspect of the poet’s and the translator’s 
genius may be cited from the Achamians : — 

Wherefore are ye gone away, 

Whither are ye gone astray, 

Lovely Peace, 

Vanishing, eloping, and abandoning unhappy Greece ? 

— Love b OR a painter over, doting on a fair design. 

Zenxis has illustrated a vision and a wish of mine. 

Cupid is pourtreyM 
Naked, unarrayM, 

With an amaranthine bmid 
Waving in his hand ; 

With a lover and a maid 
Bonndon in a band. 

Cupid is uniting both, 

Nothing loth. 

Think, then, if I saw ye with a cupid in a tether, dear, 

Binding and uniting us eternally together here. 

Think of the delight of it ; in harmony to live at last. 

Making it a principle to cancel all oflbnces past. 

Really I propoie it, and 1 promise ye to de my best 
(Old as you may fancy me) to fnorifloe my peace and rest ; 

Working in my calling as a fatoer of a family, 

Labouring and occupied in articles of hnsbandry. 

Ton shall have an orchard, with the flg-trees in a border round, 
Planted all in order, and a vineyard and an olive ground, 

When the month b aided, we’ll repose from toil, 

With a ball and banquet, wine, and anointing oil. 

There is surely great power of expression and versiffoation in these 
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extracts. It is ifeith relactanoe that we ibrbear to transfer to our pages 
the Parabasis of the Birdst — 

Ye children of man ! irhose life ie a span, &c. 

— which the late Mr. Thackeray could repeat by heart — ^but we have no 
choice. 

For the scanty fragments of the Greek lyrists, and some gems of the 
minor Greek poets, we may refer to the Last Poem of Mrs. Browning ; 
the Yolume of Dean Milman’s which has already been laid under con- 
tribution; and the appendix to Mr. C. D. Yonge’s AthetuBus. With 
regard to Pindar, we have nothing better to suggest than the prose version 
in Bohn's Clctssical Library, for to translate Pindar is about as Icarian 
a task as Horace tells us it is to rival him. On the whole, indeed, the 
reader must understand that all translation of the poets is an approxima- 
tion only ; that ho is listening to the music of the sea in a shell. In the 
case of the prose Avritcrs, ho is better off, though some of the highest 
of these still wait a truly characteristic translator, — a bom translator like 
Hookham Frere. This is true of Herodotus, who holds the same place 
in prose that Homer holds in poetiy ; and to reproduce whose antique 
simplicity, piety, and artless, easy yet wise reflective garrulity of narration, 
would be a task as difficult as that of Chapman or Lord Derby. There 
are many translations of Herodotus. The standard one ^i!»cd to be Beloc'b, 
to which Macaulay gives a pungent side-hit somewhere, by saying of 
another book that it is as flat as champagne in decanters, or Herodotus 
in Beloe’s translation.” Ne^ ertheless, wo arc much mistaken if it was not 
in Beloe that Major Rennell, author of the Ovoyrnphy of Hnodotus, read 
him , while preparing for a work which is a signal instance of the use to 
which translations may be put. The late Isaac Taylor pubhshod an 
llerodotiis with a curious introduction, comparing the state of the modern 
with that of the ancient world. But all such vorBiouH must, we believe, 
be considered to have been superseded by the Herodotus of the Rawlinsons 
published by Mr. Murray in four volumes, where a great deal of most 
valuable Oriental information illusiarstive of the text is accumulated. It 
fell in our way a few years back, apart from our present purpose, to 
compare three books of the Greek with Mr. George Bawlinson’s translation, 
— a fair enough test of its accuracy ; while as for the style, we may say 
that if it falls short of the trae Herodotean local colour, it is sufficiently 
readable, and sometimeB felicitously simple. A brief sample will not be 
unwelcome, the rather that it contains a story which has become familiar 
to all the literatures of Europe : — 

, Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the opposite 
coast. When, therefore, the Channel had been bridged successfully, it 
happened that a great storm arising broke the whole work to pieces, and 
destroyed all that had been done. Bo when Xerxes heard of it he was 
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full of wrath, and straightway gaTe orders that the Hellespont should 
receiTe three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be east into 
it. Nay, 1 have even heard it said, that he bade the branders take their 
irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is certain that he com- 
manded those who scourged the waters to utter, as they lashed them, 
these barbarian and wicked words : * Thou bitter water, thy lord lays 
on thee this punishment because thou hast wronged him without a cause, 
haying suffered no eyil at his hand. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee 
whether thou wilt or no. Well dost thou deserve that no man should 
honour thee with sacrifice ; for thou art of a brute, a treacherous and 
unsavoury river.’ While the sea was thus punished by his orders, he 
likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should lose their 
heads .” — Book Seventh f cc. 84, 86. 

The other most famous historian of Qreece, Thucydides, was translated 
in the seventeenth century by the philosopher Hobbes. But it may be 
decided that old translations, even when of the first excellence, like 
Chapman’s homer and North’s Plutarch's LiveSf fail to retain their hold 
on the world at large in later generations, when the whole way of thinking 
and tone of writing has changed. It is useless to complain of this, because 
it is impossible to alter it. The modem reader, however, is well off in the 
case of Thucydides, for the translation of the Reverend Henry Bale holds 
a highly respectable rank. As Quintilian said long ago, in that delightful 
summary of the two literatures in his tenth book, which has always seemed 
to us to be an epitome of all the best previous criticism' of antiquity, 
Thucydides is dense and brief,” while Herodotus is ** sweet, and candid, 
and expansive ; ” one excels in strength, the other in delightfulness. We 
shall try to select from Mr. Bale a passage marked by the historian’s 
most distinctive qualities : — 

For afterwards, oven the whole of Greece, so to say, was convulsed, 
struggles being everywhere made by the popular leaders to call in the 
Athenians, by the oligarchical party the Lacedemonians. Now, they would 
have had no pretext for calling them in, nor have been prepared to do so, 
in time of peace. But when pressed by war, and when an alliance also 
was maintained by both parties for the injury of their opponents and for 
their own gain therefirom, occasions of inviting them were easily supplied 
to such as wished to effect any revolution. And many dreadful things 
befell the cities through this sedition, which occur, and will always do 
so, as long as human nature is the same, but in a more violent or 
milder form, and varying in their phenomena, as the several variations 
of circumstances may in each case present themselveB. * For in peace 
and prosperity both communities and individuals have better feelings, 
through not falling into urgent needs; whereas war, by taking away 
the fine supply of daily wants, is a violent master, and assimilates most 
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mou’B tampers to their present condition. The states then xvere thus 
tom by sedition, and the later instanoes of it in any part, from having 
heard what had been done before, exhibitod largely an expressive refine- 
ment of ideas, both in the eminent cunning of their plans and the 
monstrous cnielty of their vengeance. The ordinary moaning of words 
was changed by them as they thought proper. For reckless daring was 
regarded as courage that was true to its friend ; prudent delay as specious 
cowardice ; moderation as a cloak for unmanliness ; being intelligent in 
oveiything as being useful for nothing. Frantic violence was assigned to the 
manly character ; cautious plotting was considered a specious oxciise for 
declining the contest. The advocate for cruel measures was always trusted ; 
while his opponent was suspected. He that plotted against another, if 
successful, was reckoned clever ; he that suspected a plot, still cleverer ; 
but ho that forecasted for escaping the necessity of all such things, was 
regarded as one who broke up his party, and was afraid of his advei-suries. 
In a word, the man was commended who anticipated our going to do iiii 
evil deed, or persuaded to it one who had no thought of it. . . . The 

neutrals amongst the citiicens were destroyed by both parties ; either 
because they did not join them in their quarrel, or for that they should 
so escape. Thus, every kind of \illany arose in Greece from these sedi- 
tions. Simplicity, which is a very largo ingredient in a noble nature, was 
laughed down and disappeared ; and mutual opposition^f feeling, with a 
want of confidence, prevailed to a gi’oat extent. And the men of more 
homely wit, generally speaking, had the ad\ tiutage ; for through fearing 
their own deficiency and the cleverness of their opponents, lost they might 
be worsted in words, and be first plotted against by means ot the versatility 
of their enemy’s genius, they proceeded boldly to dcodb.” — Hook 1 hird^ 
cc. 62, 68. 

Probably every observation m this muHtcrly sketch has been once more 
verified in Europe since the era of revolutions began in ’60 ; and surely 
a man must be very foolish who with such treasures of ancient experience 
open to him in his own language, neglects to put his hand into the bag. 
Whatever the value of Thucydides compared with The TimeSy be is certainly 
an excellent companion to that journal ; and, indeed, tlie whole ancient 
literature is acquiring a now value in proportion as our civilization begins 
to repeat the features, and to be puzzled with the problems, of the civiliza- 
tion under which that literature was produced. 

What we have observed of translations of the poets and historians is 
pretty well true of those of the philosophers and orators of Greece. There 
are a few works of art ; there is a larger number of good solid trustworthy 
versions, retaining the nsefiilness, if they have missed the beauty, of their 
originals. Among the first must be reckoned the Banquet of Plato by 
Bh^ey» and his liepublw by Messrs. Davies and Vaughan : two of the 
rare books of the kind giving any glimpse of the graceful flow of the 
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Plaionic diotion* Plato may no doubt be read with snbatantial reeultfl as 
far as the subject-matter is concerned in Burges, Cary, and others ; but 
we question wi^ther justice is done to the exquisite delicacy of the narrative 
in such dialogues as the Phado and Phisdrus. The question of style is of 
less signihcance in the case of Aristotle, vdiose Ethica have been translated 
by Professor Browne, and whose other works are easily accessible in our 
language. The Politics ought to engage the special attention of the 
English reader, who will be startled by the immense amount of political 
experience recorded in them from the histoiies of the swarm of common- 
wealths on the shores of the Mediterranean, every one of which was as 
to Aristotle the politician, as the fish of the ^goan and 
sponges of Crate were to Aristotle the naturalist. How oloseiy many 
of Aristotle’s dicta apply to the events passing every day before our 
eyes is only known to those who have thoughtfully gone through 
his invaluable treatise, which holds the same place in the histoiy of the 
philosophy of politics that his Poetioa do in the history of criticism. 
With regard to the Greek orators, the curiosity of the student for whom 
this essay is intended, will probably be chiefly directed to Demosthenes. 
He IS far less amusing and brilliant than Cicero ; but his massive lucid 
reasouiug is a chain of silver; and where he bursts into deliberate eloquence, 
the etiect is ovenvlielming. Demosthenes may be road in the versions of 
Leland, Lord Brougham (for the Oration on the Crotm)i and Mr. Bann 
Kennedy, Plutarch’s Demosthenes^ though perhaps inferior td his Antony 
uud his PciicleSf is one of his most charming biographies. And this 
leads us to suggest that the best Pint arch* s Lives now 'accessible to 
the general world is the Drydenian version edited and revised by the 
lamented Arthur Hugh Clough. It is far superior to that of the Lang- 
hornes, not only in accuracy but in style ; for the Langhomian version is 
deeply tainted with the artificial mannerism which belongs to so many 
hooks of the eighteenth century. 

The Greek literature naturally carries away the lion’s share of a paper 
of this kind, not only because of its superior importance, but because 
people who have some knowledge of Latin are infinitely more numerous 
than those who have any knowledge of Greek. Nevertheless, we must 
indicate the principal English translationB of Boman writers, following tbo 
samo order that we have token hitherto in the other case. The standard 
Virgil is, of course, Dryden’s ; for the Mneid of good old Bishop Douglas 
has been long the exclusive property of the antiquaries, who find it a 
perfect mine of the soundest broad Scotch of the antique world. All that 
Dr3’den did he executed with an easy rapid vigour, which is one of his 
chief distinctions ; and we may still tsAe Gray’s advice, ** to read Dzyden, 
and be blind to all his faults.” Of his many successors in the task, the 
most interesting at this juncture is Professor Conington, whose JEneidf in 
a different, and at first sight, far less suitable metre, has been praised by 
veiy competent judges ; and proves, even on a cursory examination, to 
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contain paseuiiges of great spirit and liveliness. But great as has been the 
attention bestowed by our translators on Virgil, it is exceeded by that 
which they have devoted to Horace. Horace has no such rivals to contend 
with as Homer and Theocritus ; while in his Satires and Epistles he is all 
but the sole master of a species of composition peculiar to Italy. It was 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion that ^<the lyrical part of Horace can never be 
properly translated ; ” and this is certainly much confirmed by the fact 
that wo have no one English version of the Odea entirely pleasing and 
faithful. Scattered over our literature there are some delightful successes ; 
the Pyrrha of Milton, the Quern tu Melpomene of Bishop Atterbury, the 
Beatus tile of Ben Jonson, and so forth. But though a score of hands 
have laboured at the Venusian in all forms, from the useful Smart in prose 
(that blessing to the modem ** Uterary man ”) upward, no Horace stands 
out supreme even as Pope’s Homers whatever its faults, must be allowed 
to do. Milton’s Pyrrha is the flower of his odes in English. Francis is 
justly becoming obsolete, by reason of his looseness, wordiness, and 
general want of fidelity to the truth of classic art, with its quiet finish and 
serene severity of beauty. Among the Horatians of this age, Father Prout 
excels in the familiar, and Professor Conington in the more rigid manner. 
But, on the whole, the Imitations of Horace by Pope and Bw^t give a far 
livelier conception of his comic than any other pieces do of his lyrical vein. 
His great rival in satire, Juvenal, has been more lucky His moral spirit 
has been excellently seized by Johnson in the London and Vanity of 
Human Wishes; and the direct translations of him by Dryden and 
Gifford are among the most successful translations in the language. 
There was a glorious stream of humour running through Drydon’s 
fine genius ; and when employed on Juvenal — five of whose best satires 
he executed — ^he gave full vent to it. The broad comedy of his sketch 
of the garret of poor Codrus, a hero of the Grub Street of Rome, has often 
amused ns : — 

Codms had bat one bed, bo ahoK to boot 

That his diort wife's shoTt*1e)^ hung dangling rmt ; 

Ills cupboard’s bead six earthem pitchers graced, 

Beneath them was his trusty tankard placed ; 

And to snpport their noble plate there lay 
A bending chiron cast in honest clay. 

His few Greek books a rotten chest contained 
Whose covers mneh of mouldiness complained ; 

Where mice and rats devoored poetic bread, 

And on heroic verse luxuriantly were fed. 

dare not quote Dryden’ s incomparable rendering of the famous 
passage on Messalina in the sixth satire ; but we confidently recommend it to 
all w^ relish the old English comic vein. Gifford’s whole Juvenal, too, 
is well worth reading ;>->good, sturdy, faithful stuff, giving a just notion of 
the sense, though not always equally of the humour, of the Ijatin. 
Juvenal's is one of the cases, like that of Frere’s Aristophanes, in which 
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the ancidut fell into the hands of precisely the kind of modems Tvho 
sympathized vrith him at all points, and resembled him in essential 
characteristics of feeling and taste. There are other instances in ihe history 
of Boman translation. The Terence of the elder Oolman is one of them ; 
and the PUny'a Letters of Melmoth. But it sometimes happens that, by 
a strange perversity, a man just gets hold of the very author with whom he • 
hM nothing in common. Elphinstone, who produced a Martial in the last 
century, was one of these men ; and his bocdc eiyoys the ignoble distinotion 
of being the veiy worst version of a classical au^or in the literature of 
England. Let us hope that we are now beginning to learn that to translate 
a humourist, requires humour ; and to translate a poet, poetry ; and that 
the mere power of giving the literal meaning, by itself, can create nothing 
but that lowest of all kind of translation which is called a crib.’* The 
best-turned Martial’s epigrams we ever saw appeared in Blachmod's 
Magazine some years back. As a satirical epigrammatist, he has no equal 
for point ; and ihere aro casual intimations in him of far higher powers 
than bo ever did justice to. His chief rival in the Latin epigram was that 
most delicious of all Latin poets, Catullus — ^who is, and ever will be, 
peculiarly untranslateable ; his spirit being so rare, and his form so perfect. 
Ti'anslation has sometimes been compared to decanting wine ; but what if 
you have to transfer the glass as well as the liquor ? The greatest of the 
poets of Rome according to modem ideas, — Lucretius, — ^was long read in 
the pages of the eccentric and forgotten Creech ; but may be most profit- 
ably studied now in the verse of Dr. Mason Goode, or the prose of his 
celebrated editor, Mr. Munro. 

Tho two great Roman historians are, on the whole, at a disadvantage 
in our literature, as compared with the two great Greek historians. We 
are unable to name a Livy from which anything higher than an honest 
reproduction of the meaning can be expected ; but Livy’s style is remark- 
able for combining remarkable natural beauty, especially in narrative, 
with a dignity which has all the effect of stateliness and elaboration. As 
for Tacitus, it is not fair to ask for a thorough-going translation of him. 
He stands apart from the established models of classical diction, pretty much 
as Mr. Carlyle does in our own times. He may be familiarly described 
as a cross between a great tragic poet and Rochefoucauld : his touches of 
description light upon a scene like shafts of sunlight breaking through 
clouds in a storm j he delivers oracles in epigrams, and his satire is prussic 
acid;— his whole books giving you an impression which lasts for life, of 
a great soul steeped in speculation, sorrow, and scorn, — and sustained on 
the human side of it by an indomitable spirit of aristocracy which is 
Roman to the spinal marrow. Such a man, delivering himself in brief, 
terse, elliptical sentences, reading like a kind of spiritual short-hand, 
tasks the strength of a translator to the uttermost. Tho standard” 
translation of Tacitus, that by Murphy, is painfully long-winded ; and as 
far as the History is concerned, must be looked on as thrust out*' of the 
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Md by the HUiory of Mr. Ohoreh and Mr* Brodiibb, issaed by 
Maemillan and Go., in 1664. From this very clever vokme, we select 
a ttonple of passages. Qnr first is the aeeonnt of the death of Yiteliins 
when the Flavian troops obtained possession of Rome in ▲. d. 70 

* When Borne had fallen, Yiteliins caused himself to be earned in a 
litter through the back of the palaee to the Aventine, to his wife's d?reUing, 
intending, if by any concealment he could escape for that day, to make his 
way to lus brother’s cohorts atTarracina. Then, with eharaoteristio weak- 
ness, and following the instmets of fear, which, dreading everything, shrinks 
most firom what is immediately before it, he retraced his steps to the 
desolate and forsaken palaee, whence even the meanest slaves had fled, or 
where they avoided his presence. The solitude and silence of the place 
scared him ; he tried the closed doors, he shuddered in the empty 
chambers, till, wearied out with his miserable wanderings, he concealed 
himself in an unseemly hiding-plaoe, fi^m which he was dragged out by 
the tribune Julius Placidus. His hands wore bonnd behind his back, and 
he was led along with tattered robes, a revolting spectacle, amidst the 
invectives of many, the tears of none. The degradation of his end had 
oxtinguished all pity. One of the German soldiers met the party, and 
aimed a deadly blow at Vitellius, perhaps in anger, perhaps wishing to 
release him the sooner from insult. Possibly theablow was meant 
for the tribune. He struck off that officer’s car, and wks immediaiel}* 
despatched. 

** Vitellius, compelled by threatening swords, first to raise his face and 
offer it to insulting blows, then to behold his ovmi statues falling round him, 
and more than once to look at the Rostra and the spot where Gal>)a was 
slain, was then driven along till they reached the Gemonifc, the place wlici o 
the corpse of Flavius Sabinus bad lain. One speech was beard from him 
indicating a soul not utterly degraded, when to the insults of a tribune lie 
answered, * Yet I was your Emperor.' Then ho fell under a shower of 
blows, and the mob reviled bim when he Was dead with the same heartless- 
ness with which they had flattered hhn he was alive.” 

The above has been chosen to illustrate the historian's power of 
description. What follows will do the same office for his faculty of 
analyaing character, — one of the greatest of his great gifts ; — 

** The body of Galba lay for a long time neglected, and subjected, 
through the licence which the darkness permitted, to a thousand indig- 
nirias, till Argius his steward, who had been one of his slaves, gave it a 
humble burial in his master's private gardens. His head, which &e 
sutlers and camp-followers had fixed on a pole and mangled, was found 
only the next day in front of the tomb of PatrobiuR, a freedman of Hetro's, 
whom Galbb had executed. It was put with the body, which had by that 
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fcimA beati redtteed to asbog. Boob irag the end tf <Mba, who, in 

his seyenty-three yeare, had liyed proeperonaiy ^ough the>x^B o£ five 
emperorg, and had been more lortnnate under the mle of othera than he 
wag in his own. His family eould boast an ancient nobihty, his wealth 
was great. His character was of on arerage kind, ralher free from yices 
than digtingaished by yirtues. He was not regardlesB of fame, nor yet 
vainly fond of it. Other men’s money he did not covet; iHth his own he 
was parsimoniong, with that of the state avariciong. To his freedmen and 
friends he showed a forbearance which, when he had fallen into worthy 
hands, conld not be blamed ; when, however, these persons were worthless, 
he was even culpably blind. The nobilify of his birth and the perils of 
the times made what was really indolence pass for wisdom. While in the 
vigonr of life, he exyoyed a high military reputation in Oormany ; as pro- 
consul he ruled AfHca with moderation, and when advanced in years 
showed the same integrity in Eastern Spain. He seemed greater than 
a subject while he was yet in a subject’s rank, and by common consent 
would have been pronounced equal to Empire, had he never been 
Emperor,” 

We shall speak of only one more Roman writer, — the most various, 
versatile, and accomplished of them ail ; the flower of their culture > the 
type of their eloquence ; the great, the genial, the humane Cicero. Of 
him, it may be said, as Byron said of Pope, and with even more justice, 
that he is a “ literature in himsolf.” Hardly any writer of antiquity 
instructs us so much about so many different sides of its ' life ; or has 
attained excolloncc in so many branches of knowledge. His oratory has 
CYC17 merit : high eloquence ; ingenious and plausible reasoning ; genuine 
humour ; picturesque description. His familiar letters are among the 
most agreeable ever written. His moral dialogues, like the Friendship and 
Old AgCf anticipate the kindly wisdom and polite pleasant shrewdness of 
our Addisons and Goldsmiths. His philosophical dialogues at least add 
a charm to the Greek doctrines by strengthening and enlivening them 
with a swarm of apposite anecdotes and illustrative sketches. His 
ho 7 is n^nts ore as good as those of Talleyrand or Sheridan ; and 
he would have laughed his great living enemy Mommsen out of any 
public assembly in Europe. Of such a man, eveiy sensible English- 
man ought to know something; and if no translation does him 
justice, any translation, whether the older one of Duncan, or the more 
recent one of Yongo, supplies ample opportunity of learning from the vast 
mass of knowledge accumulated in his books. If a selection had to be made, 
we should recommend, first, among the speeches, those in defence of 
Archias, Milo, and Murena, as well as all the Catilinarians, and the second 
Pl^ppic ; secondly, as many of the letters as possible, the proferenco 
being given to those to Attiens ; thirdly, among the dialogues, the Friend- 
shipf the Old AgCf and the TtuciUan QttesHons, Some of his elegance and 
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CHAPTEB X. 

The Deoppingb op a great Diplomatist. 

man's manner and address 
successful with the world 
poBBesses that power of 
captivation which extends to people 
of totally different tastes and habits^ 
and is equally at home, equally at 
his ease, with young and old, with 
men of grave pursuits and men of 
pleasure — it is somewhat hard to 
believe that there must not be some 
strong sterling quality in his nature ; 
for we know that the base metals 
never bear gilding, and that it is 
only a waste of gold to cover them 
with it. 

It would be, therefore, vexy plea- 
sant to think that if people should 
I not be altogether as admirable as 
they were agreeable, yet that the 
qualities which made the companionship so delightful ^ould be indications 
of deeper and more solid gifts beneath, Yet I am afraid the theory will 
not hold. I snspeot that there are a considerable numbervof people in 
world who go through life trading on credit, and who renew their bills 
with humanity so graeefiilly and so cfeverly, they are never found out to 
be bankrupts till they die. 

TOL. SVLf^NO. 02. 
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THE BBAHLBlOHfi OF BIBHOFB FOLLT. 


A Terj aocompliBhed specimen of order was Lord Galduff. He 
was a man of veiy ordinary abiiities, commonplace in eTery way, and who 
had yet contrived to impress the world with the notion of his capacity. 
He did a little of almost eveiything. He sang a little, played a little on 
two or three instniments, talked a little of several lazigiiageB, and hA/l 
smatterings of all games and field-sports, so that to every seeming, nothing 
came amiss to him. I^atore had been gracious to him personally, and he 
had a voice very soft abd low and insinuating. 

He was not an impostor, for the simple reason that he believed in 
himself. He actually had negotiated his false coinage so long that he got 
to regard it as bullion, and imagined himself to be one of the first men of 
his age. 

The bad bank-note, which has been circulating freely from hand to 
hand, no sooner comes under the scrutiny of a sharp-eyed functionary of 
the bank than it is denounced and branded ; and so Oulduff would speedily 
have been treated by any one of those keen men who, as Ministers, grow 
to acquire a knowledge of human nature as thorough as of the actual events 
of the time. 

The world at large, however, had not this estimate of him. They read 
of him as a special envoy here, an extraordinaxy minister there, now 
negotiating a secret treaty, now investing a Pasha of Egypt with the Bath ; 
and they deemed him not only a trusty servant of the^Crown, but a skilled 
negotiator, a deep and accomplished diplomatist. 

He was a little short: sighted, and it enabled him to pass objectionable 
people without causing offence. He was slightly deaf, and it gave him an 
air of deference in conversation which many were charmed with; for 
whenever he failed to catch what was said, his smile WM fsidietiy capti- 
vating. It was assent, but dashed with a sort of sly flattezy» m though it 
was to the speaker’s ingenuity he yielded, as much as to the fme of the 
conviction. 

He was a groat favourite with women. Old ladlee^mgaxdei him as a 
model of good tan ; younger ones discovered otlm^pialities ia him that 
amused them as much. His life had but blameless, but he 

had contrived to make the world believe he iws more sinacd against than 
sinning, and that every mischance ihat beftd him came of that unsus- 
pecting nature and easy disposition of wbM^ even all hi# expesMDce of life 
could not rob him. 

Outbill read him thoroughly ; but ti|ou{^ Lord Cnldvif saw this, it 
did not prevent him trying all Us little Hmtiy devices of pleasing on the 
man of culverts and cuttings. In fact, he seemed to feel that though ho 
could not bring down the bird, it was better not to spoil his gun by a 
change of oaitridge, and so he fired away his usual little pleasantries, well 
aware that none of them were successful. 

He had now been three days with the Bramlei^s, and certainly bad 
won the suffrages, though in different degrees, of them all. He had put 
himself so frankly and unreservedly in Colonel Bramleig^’s hands about the 
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coal-mine, candidly con&Bsing the whole thing was new to him, he was a 
in nioney mattere, that the banker was positively delighted with him. 

With Angnstns he had talked politics confidentiidly,-^not questions of 
policy nor statecraft, not matters of legislation or government, but the 
more subtle and ingenious points as to what ^aerty a young man entering 
life ought to join, what set he should attach himself to, and what line he 
should take to insure future distinction and office. He was well up in the 
gdssip of the House, and knew who was disgusted with such an one, and 
why BO and so “ wouldn't stand it " any longer. 

To Temple Braanleigh he was charming. Of the ** line," as they^love to 
call it, he knew positively everything. Nor was it merely how this or that 
legation was conducted, how this man got on with his chief, or why that 
other had asked to be transferred ; but he knew all the mysterious goings- 
on of that wonderful old repository they call the Office." ** That’s what 
you must look to, Bramleigh," he would sf^, clapping him on the shoulder. 

The men who make plenipos and envoys are not in the Cabinet, 
nor do they dine at Osborne ; they are fellows in seedy black, with brown 
umbrellas, who cross the Green Park every morning about eleven o'clock, 
and come back over the self-same track by six of an evening. Staid old 
dogs, with crape on their hats, and hard lines round their mouths, fond of 
fresh caviare from Russia, and much given to cursing the messengers." 

He was, in a word, the incarnation of a very well-bred selhshness, that 
had learned how much it redounds to a man's personal comfort that he is 
popular, and that even a weak swimmer who goes with the tide, makes a 
better figure than the strongest and bravest who attempts, to stem the 
current. Ho was, in his way, a keen observer, and a certain haughty 
tone, a kind of self-assertion in Marion's manner, so distinguished her from 
her sister, that ho set Cutbill to ascertain if it had any other foundation 
than mere temperament ; and the wily agent was not long in learning that 
a legacy of twenty thousand pounds in her own absolute right from her 
mother’s side accounted for these pretensions. 

1 tell you, Cutty, it’s only an old diplomatist, like myself, would 
have detected the share that bank debentures had in that girl's demeanour. 
Conffiss, sir, it was a clever hit." 

‘‘ It was certainly neat, my lord.” 

** It was more, Cutty ; it was deep— downright deep. 1 saw where 
the idiosyncrasy stopped, and where the dividends came in." 

Cutbill smiled an approving smile, and his lordship tamed to the glass 
over the chimney-piece and looked admiringly at himself. ** Was it 
twenty thousand you said ? " asked he, indolently. 

Yes, my lord, twenty. Her father will probably give her as much 
more. Harding told me yesterday that all ^e younger children are to 
have share and (diare alike — ^no distinction made between sons and 
daughters." 

« So that she'll have what a Frenchman would call ** un 
de dot." 


7—2 
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Jast about what we wont, mj lord, to Btai*t our enterprise.’* 

** Ahi yes. I suppose that would do ; but we shall do this by a 
company, Gutty. Have you said anything to Bramleigh yet on the 
subject ? ” 

« Nothing further than what I told you yesterday. I gave him 
the papers with the surveys and the specifications, and he said he’d look 
over them this morning, and that 1 might drop in upon him to-night 
in the library after ten. It is the time he likes best for a little quiet 
chat.” 

** He seems a very cautions, I’d almost say, a timid man.” 

**The City men are all like that, my lord. They’re always cold 
enough in entering on a project, though they’ll go rashly on after they’ve 
put their money in it.” 

“ What's the eldest son ? ” 

** A fbol— just a fool. He urged his father to contest a county, to 
lay a claim for a peerage. They lost the election and lost their money ; 
but Augustus Bramleigh persists in thinking that the partv are still their 
debtors.” 

** Very hard to make Ministers believe that,” said Cnlduff, with a 
grin. ** A vote in the House is like a bird in the hand. The second fellow, 
Temple, is a poor creature.” 

“ Ain’t he ? Not that ho thinks so.” 

“ No ; they never do,” said Culduff, carossmg his whiskem. and 
looking pleasantly at himself in the glass. They see one or two men of 
mark in their career, and thoy fancy — heaven knows why — that they must 
be like them ; that identity of pursuit implies equality of intellect ; and so 
these creatures spread out their little sails, and imagine thoy ore going to 
make a grand voyage.” 

** But Miss Bramleigh told me yesterday you had a high opinion of her 
brother Temple.” 

** I believe I said so,” said he, witib a soft smile. One says those soit 
of things every day, irresponsibly. Cutty, irresponsibly, just as ono givc^ 
his autograph, but would think twice before signing his name on a stamped 
paper.” 

Mr. Cutbill laughed at this sally, and seemed by the motion of his lips 
as though he were repeating it to himself for future retail ; but in what 
spirit, it would not be safe perhaps to inquire. 

Though Lord Culduff did not present himself at the family broakfast- 
table, and but rarely appeared at luncheon, pretexting that bis mornings 
were always given up to business and letter-writing, ho usually came down 
in the afternoon in some toilet admirably suited to the occasion, whatever 
it might be, of riding, driving, or walking. In fact, a more glance at his 
lords^’s costume would have unmistakably shown whether a canter, the 
croquet lawn, or a brisk walk through the stobborios were in the order of 
the Hay* 

Do you remember, Cutty,’* said he suddenly, << what was my engage- 
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ment for Hiis morning ? I promised somebody io go Bomewbere and do 
something ; and I'U be shot if I can reoolleot/' 

« I am totally unable to assist your lordship/’ said the other 'with a 
smile. The young men, I know, are out shooting, and Miss Eleanor 
Bramleigh is profiting by the snow to have a day’s sledging. She proposed 
to me to join her, but I didn’t see it." 

Ah 1 1 have it now. Cutty. I was to walk over to Portshandon, to 
return the curate’s call. Miss Bramleigh was to come with me." 

'' It was scarcely gallant, my lord, to forget so charming a project,"" 
said the other slyly. 

'' Gallantry went out. Gutty, with slashed doublets. The height and 
the boast of bur modem civilization is to make women our perfect equals, 
and to play the game of life with them on an absolutely equal footing.” 

Is that quite fair 

'' 1 protest I think it is, except in a few rare instances, where the men 
unite to the hardier qualities of the masculine intelligence, the nicer, finer, 
most susceptible instincts of the other sex — ^the organization that more 
than any other touches on excellence ; — except, 1 say, in these cases, the 
women have the best of it. Now what chance, I ask you, would you have, 
)>itted against such a girl as the elder Bramleigh 7 " 

*<I’m afhiid a very poor one," said Cutbill, with a look of deep 
humility. 

" Just so, Cutty, a very poor one. I give you my word of honour I 
have learned more diplomacy beside the drao^ing-room fire th^ 1 ever 
acquired in the pages of the blue-books. You see it’s a quite different 
school of fence they practise ; the thrusts are different and the guards are 
different. A day for furs essentially, a day for furs,” broke he in, as he 
drew on a coat lined with sable, and profusely braided and ornamented. 
“ What was I saying ? where were we ?’’ 

“ You were talking of women, my lord." 

“ The faintost tint of scarlet in the under vest — it was a device of the 
Begent's in his really great day — ^is always effective in cold, bright, frosty 
w Gather. The tint is canied on to the cheek, and adds brilliancy to the 
eye. In duller weather a coral pin in the cravat will suffice ; but, as 
l’a^'id Wilkie used to say, ' Nature must have her bit of red.’ " 

“ I wish you would fini s h what you were saying about women, my 
lord. Your remarks were full of originality." 

" Finish 1 finish. Cutty 1 It would take as many volumes as the 
* Abridgment of the Statutes ’ to contain one-half of what I could say about 
them ; and, after all, it would be Sanscrit to you." His lordship now 
placed his hat on his head, slightly on one side. It was the **tigerism’’ 
of a past period, and which he could no more abandon than he could giva 
up the jaunty >8wagger of his walk, or the bland smile which he kept ready 
for recognition. 

** I hfi^ve not, I rejoice to fi|ay, arrived at that time of life when I can 
affect to praise ; but 1 own, Cutty, they did evexything much 
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bettor fiye-and- twenty yean ago than now. They dined better, they dressed 
better, they drove better, they turned out bettw in the field and in the 
park, and they talked better." 

** How do you account for this, my lord ? " 

** Simply in this way, Outty. Wo have lowered our standard in taste 
just as we have lowered our standard for the army. We take fellpws five 
feet seven into grenadier companies now ; that is, we admit into society 
men of mere weiUth — ^the banker, the brewer, the railway director, and the 
rest of them; and with these people we admit their ways, their tastes, 
their very expressions. I know it is said that we gain in breadth : yet, 
as I told Lord Goekletborpe, (the mot had its success,) what we gain in 
breadth, said I, we lose in height. Neat, Cutty, wasn’t it ? As neat 
as a mot well can be in our clumsy language." And with this, and a 
familiar bye bye, he strolled away, leaving Cutbill to practise before the 
glass such an imitation of him as might serve, at some future time, to 
convulse with laughter a select and admiring audience. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A Winter Day’s Walk 

Lord Gulduff and Marion set out for their walk. It was a shaip frosty 
morning, with a blue sky above and crisp snow beneath. We have already 
seen that his lordship had not been inattentive to the charms of costume. 
Marion was no less so ; her dark silk dress, looped over a scarlet petticoat, 
and a tasteful hat of black astracan, well suited the character of looks 
where the striking and brilliant were as conspicuous as dark eyes, long 
lashes, and a bright complexion could make them. 

** I’ll take you by the shrubberies, my lord, which is somewhat longer, 
but pleasanter walking, and if you like it, we'll come back by the hill path, 
which is much shorter." 

“ The longer the road the more of your company. Miss Bramleigfa. 
Therein lies my chief interest," said he, bowing. 

They talked away pleasantly as they went along, of the country and 
the scenery, of which new glimpses continually presented tbemsdves, and 
of the country people and their ways, so new to each of them. They 
agreed wonderfiUly on almost everything, but especially as to^the character 
of the Irish — so simple, so confiding, so trustful, so grateful for benefits, 
and so eager to be well governed. They knew it all, the whole complex 
web of Irish difficulty and English nusrule was clear and plain before them ; 
and t W, as they tsJked, they gained a height from which the blue broad 
sea was visible, and thence descried a solitary sail afar off, that set them 
sp^cglfliing on what the island might become when commerce and trade 
^ould visit her, and rich cargoes should cumber her quays, and crowd her 
harbours* Maiien was strong in her knowledgo of industrial resources; 
but'as an aecompli^d aide-de-camp always rides a little behind his chie^ 
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80 did 6hA restrain her acquaintance with these topioSi and keep them shghtij 
to the rear of all his lordahip adyanced. And then he grew oonfidcBlial, 
and talked of coal, which ultimately led him to himself, the theme of all he 
liked the best. And how differently did he talk now I What vigour and 
animation, what spirit did he not tl^w into his sketch ! It was the story 
of a groat man unjustly, hardly, dealt with, persecuted by an ungenerous 
rivalry, the victim of envy. For half, ay, for the tithe of uiiat he had 
done, others had got their advancement in the peerage — their blue ribbons 
and the rest of it ; but Oanning had been jealous of him, and the Duke 
was jealous of him, and Palmerston never liked him. Of course,” he 
said, these are things a man buries in his own breast. Of all the sorrows 
one encounters in life, the slights are those he last confesses ; how 1 came 
to speak of them now I can’t imagine — can you ? ” and he turned 
fully towards her, and saw that she blushed and cast down her eyes at the 
^question. 

“ But, my lord,” said she, evading the reply, ^‘you give me the idea 
of one who would not readily succumb to an injustice. Am I right in my 
reading of you ? ” 

** 1 trust and hope you are,” said ho haughtily ; ** and it is my pride to 
think I have inspired that impression on so brief an acquaintance.” 

It is my own temper too,” she added. “ You may convince ; you 
cannot coerce me.” 

<< I wish I might try the former,” said he, in a tone of much moaning. 

We agree in so many things, my lord,” said she laughingly, *^that 
tnore is httle occasion for your persuasive power. There, do you sec that 
smoko-wreath yonder ? that’s from the cottage where we’re going.” 

1 wish I knew where we were going,” said he with a sigh of wonderful 
tenderness. 

To Boseneath, my lord. I told you the L’Estranges lived there." 

Yes : but it was not that 1 meant,” added he feelingly. 

“ And a pretty spot it is,” continued she, purposely misunderstanding 
him ; so sheltered and secluded. By the way, what do you fliinV of the 
curate’s sister ? She is very beautiful, isn’t she ? ” 

** Am I to say the truth ? ” 

** Of course you are.” 

“ I mean, may I speak as though we knew each other very well, and 
could talk in confidence together ? ” 

That is what 1 mean.” 

“And wish?” added he. 

“ Well, and wish, if you will supply the word.” 

“ If 1 am to be frank, then, I don’t admire her.” 

“ Not think her beautiful ? ” 

“ Yea ; there is some beauty — a good deal of beauty, if you like ; but 
somehow it is not allied with that hrighiness that seems to accentuate 
beauty. She is tame and cold.” 

“ I think men generally accuse her of coquetry.” 
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<<And thoro is coquetry too; but of that character the French call 
minaudetie, the weapon of a veiy email enchantreee, I assure you.” 

** You are, then, for the captivations that give no quarter ? ” said she, 
smiling. 

** It is a glory to be so vanquished,” said he, heroically. 

** My sister declared the other night, after Julia had sung that barcarole, 
that you were fatally smitten.” 

<< And did you concur in the judgment ? ” asked he tenderly. 

** At first, perhaps I did, but when 1 came to know you a little 
better ” 

** After our talk on the terrace?” 

And even before that. When Julia was singing for you, — clearly 
for you, there was no disguise in the matter, and I whispered you, *What 
courage yon have ! ’ you said, * I have been so often under fire,’ — ^from 
that instant I knew you.” 

“ Knew me, — ^how far ? ” 

<< Enough to know that it was not to such captivations you would 
^dcld, — that you had seen a great deal of that sort of thing.” 

“ Oh, have I not I ” 

** Perhaps not always unscathed,” said she, with a sly glance. 

** I wUl scarcely go that far,” replied he, with the air^f a man on the 
liest possible terms with himself. “ They say he is the best rider who hoK 
bad the most falls. At least, it may be said that he who has met no 
disasters has encountered few perils.” 

Now, my lord, you can see the cottage completely. Is it not very 
pretty, and vei'y picturesque, and is there not something very interesting, — 
touching almost, in the thought of beauty and captivation, — dwelling in this 
untravelled wilderness ? ” 

He almost gave a little shudder, as his eye followed the lino of the 
ragged mountain, till it blended with the bleak and shingly shore on which 
the waves were now washing in measured plash, — the one sound in the 
universal silence around. 

''Nothing but being desperately in love could make this solitude 
endurable,” said he at last. 

** Why not try that resource, my lord ? I could almost promise you 
that the young lady who lives yonder is quite ready to bo adored and 
worshipped, and all that sort of thing ; and it would be such a boon on 
the frosty days, when the ground is too hard for hunting, to have this 
little bit of romance awaiting you.” 

« Coquetry and French cookery pall upon a man who has lived all 
his life abroad, and he actually longs for a little plain diet, in mannora as 
well as meals.” 

«<Azid then you have seen all the pretty acts of our very pretty 
neighbour so much better done.” 

. ** Done real artists,” added he. 

** Just so. Amatenrdkip is always a poor thing. This is the way, my 
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lord. If you will follow me, I will be your guide here ; the path is very 
slippery, and you must take care how you go.” 

<< '^on 1 fall, it shall be at your feet,” said he, with his hand on his 
heart. 

As they gained the bottom of the litilo ravine down which the foot- 
path lay, they found Julia, hoe in hand, at work in the garden befDre the 
door. Her dark woollen dress and her straw hat were only relieved in colour 
by a blue ribbon round her throat, but she was slightly flushed by exercise, 
and a little flurried perhaps by the suxpiise of seeing them, and her beauty, 
this time, certainly lacked nothing of that brilliancy which Lord Culdufl 
had pronounced it deficient in. 

My brother will be so sorry to have missed you, my lord,” said she, 
leading the way into the little drawing-room, where, amidst many signs of 
narrow fortune, there were two or three of those indications which vouch 
for cultivated tastes and pleasures. 

had told Lord Culduff so much about youi* cottage, Julia,” said 
Marion, that he insisted on coming to see it, without even apprising you 
of his intention.” 

** It is just as well,” said she artlessly. ** A little more or less sun 
gi\eb the only change in its appearance. Lord Culdufl sees it now as it 
looks nearly every day.” 

And very charming that is,” said he, walking to the window and 
looking out ; and then he asked the name of a headland, and how a small 
rocky island was culled, and on which side lay the village of Portshandon, 
and at what distance was the church, the rephes to which seemed to aflord 
him unmixed satisfaction, for as he resumed his seat he muttered several 
limes to himself, ** Very delightful indeed ; very pleasing in every way.” ^ 

<‘Lord Culdufl was asking me, as he came along,” said Marion, 
whether I thought the solitude — think he called it the savagery of this 
spot — was likely to be bettor borne by one native to such wildness, or by 
one BO graced and gifted as yourself, and I protest ho puzzled mo.” ' 

“ I used to think it V017 lonely, when I came hero first, but I behove I 
should bflp sorry to leave it now,” said Julia calmly. 

“ There, my lord,” said Marion, you are to pick your answer out ol 
that.” 

” As to those resources, which you are so flattering as to call my gifts 
and gi'accs,” said Julia, laughing, ** such of them at least as lighten the 
solitude were all learned here. 1 never took to gardening before ; 1 
never fed poultry.” 

« Oh, Julia 1 have mercy on our illusions.” 

** You must tell me what they are, before I can spare them. The 
emrate’s sister has no claim to be thought an enchanted princess.” 

*‘lt is all enchantment 1 ” said Lord Culdufl, who had only very 
imperfectly caught what she said. 

“Then I suppose, my lord,” said Marion, haughtily, “I ought to 
rescue you beibre the spell is complete, as I came here in quality of guide.** 
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And she rose as she spoke. ** The piano has not been opened to-dnj, 
Jnlia. I take it jon seldom sing of a morning.’' 

** Very seldom indeed.” 

” So I told Lord Gulduff ; but I promised him his recompence in the 
eyening. Yon are coming to us to-morrow, ain’t you ? ” 

**1 fear not. 1 think George made our excuses. We are to have 
Mr. Longworth and a French friend of his here with us.” 

’’ Yon see, my lord, what a gay neighbourhood we have; here is a rival 
dinner-party,” said Marion. 

There’s no question of a dinner, they come to tea, I assure yon,” 
said Julia, laughing. 

** No, my lord, it’s useless, quite hopeless. I assure you she’ll not 
sing for you of a morning.” This speech was addressed to Lord Culduff, 
as he was turning over some mnsio-books on the piano. 

” Have I your permission to look at these ? ” said he to Julia, as he 
opened a book of drawings in water-colours. 

” Of course, my lord. They are mere sketches taken in the neighbour- 
hood here, and as you will see, very hurriedl}' done.” 

** And have you such coast scenery as this ? ” asked he, in some 
astonishment, while he held up a rocky headland of several hundred feet, 
out of the caves at whose base a tumultuous sea was tu|pbling. 

** I could show you finer and bolder bits than even that.” 

** Ooyou hear, my lord ? ” said Marion, in a low tone, only audible to 
himself. ’’ The fair Julia is offering to be your guide. I’m afraid it is 
growing late. One does forget timo at this cottage. It was only the last 
day 1 came here 1 got scolded for being late at dinner.” 

And now ensued one of those little bustling scenes of shawling and 
embracing with which young ladies separate. They talked together, and 
laughed, and kissed, and answered half-uttered sentences, and even seemed 
after parting to have something more to say; they were by turns sad, 
and playful, and saucy — ^all of these moods being duly accompanied by 
graceful action, and a chance display of a hand or foot, as it mi^t be, and 
then they parted. * 

** Well, my lord,” said . hlarion, as they ascended the steep path that 
led homewards, ” what do you say now ? Is Julia as cold and impassive 
as you pronounced her, or are you ungrateful enou^ to ignore fascinations 
all displayed and developed for your own especial captivation ? ” 

** It was veiy pretty coquetiy, all of it,” said he, smiling. Her eye- 
lashes are even longer than 1 thought them.” 

saw that you remarked them, and she was gracious enou^ to 
remain looking at the drawing sufficiently long to allow you full time for 
the eigoyment.” 

The steep and rugged paths were quite as much as Lord Gulduff eould 
manage without talking, and he toiled along after her in silsiioe, till they 
gained tbs beseh. 

At last a bit of even gioniid,” ezelaimsd he, with a in^. 
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Ycm'U think nothing of the hilli my lord, when yonWe come it three 
or four times,” said she, with a malicious twinkle of the eye. 

<< Which is precisely what I have no intention of doing.” 

What ! not cultivato the acquaintance so auspioioasly opened ? ” 

Not at this price,” said he, looking at his splashed boots. 

** And that excursioii, that ramble, or whatever be the name for it, yon 
wore to take together ? ” 

<< It is a bliss, I am afraid, I must deny myself.” 

“ You are wrong, my lord ; very wrong. My brothers at least assure 
me that Julia is charming en t^te-a-t^te. Indeed, Augustus says one does 
not knot? her at all till yon have passed an hour or two in such confidential 
intimacy. He says *she comes out'— ^whatever that may be— wonderfrtUy. 

Oh, she comes out, does she 9 ” said he, caressing his whiskers. 

That was his phrase for it. 1 take it to mean that she ventares to 
talk with a freedom more common on the Continent than in these islands. 
Is that coming out, my lord ? ” 

Well, I half suspect it is,” said he, smiling faintly. 

And I suppose men like that 9 ” 

** I’m afraid, my dear Miss Bramleigh,” said he, with a moek air of 
deploring ; I’m afraid that in those degenerate days men are very prone 
to like whatever gives them least trouble in everything, and if a woman will 
condescend to talk to us on our own topics, and treat them pretty much 
in our own way, wo like it, simply because it diminishes the distance 
between us, and saves us that uphill clamber we are obliged to take when 
you insist upon our scrambling up to the high level you live in.” 

‘‘ It is somowhul of on ignoble confession you have made there,” said 
she, haughtily. 

** I know it — I feel it — I deplore it,” said ho, affectedly. 

If men will, out of mere indolence — ^no matter,” said she, biting her 
lip. I’ll not say what I was going to say.” 

** Pray do. I beseech you finish what you have so well begun.” 

<< Were I to do so, my lord,” said she, gravely, ** it might finish more 
than that. It might at least go some way towards finishing our acquaint- 
anceship. I’m sorely afraid you’d not have forgiven me bad you heard 
me out.” 

“ I’d never have forgiven myself, if I were the cause of it.” 

For some time they walked along in silence, and now the great house 
came into view — ^its windows all glowing and glittering in the blaze of a 
setting sun, while a^aint breeze lazily moved the heavy folds of the enor- 
mous flag that floated over the high tower. 

** I call that a very princely place,” said he, stopping to admire it. 

What a caprice to have built it in such a spot,” said she. ** The 
oouzttry people were not far wrong when they called it Bishop’s FoSy.” 

** l^ey gave it ihiit name, did they 9 ” 

** Yes, tny Iwd, It is one of the ways in whieh humble folk reconcile 
themselves to lovdy foitone ; they zidkale tibsir betters.” And now sfae^ 
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gaT6 a little low laagh to herself, as if some nnuttered notion had just 
amused her. 

What made you smile ? " asked ho. 

« A Tory absurd fancy struck me.** 

Let me hear it. Why not let me share in its oddity ? ** 

** It might not amuse you as much as it amused me.** 

1 am the only one who can decide that point.’* 

Then I’m not so certain it might not annoy you." 

** I can assure you on that head," said he gallantly. 

** Well, then, you shall hear it. The caprice of a great divine has, so 
to say, registered itself yonder, and will live, so long as stone and mortar 
endure, as Bishop's FoUy ; and I was tbinlcing how strange it would be if 
another caprice just as unaccountable wore to give a name to a loss pre- 
tentious edifice, and a certain charming cottage be known to posterity as 
the Viscount's Folly. You’re not angry with me, arc you ?’’ 

** I’d be very angry indeed with you, with myself, and with the whole 
world, if I thought such a casualty a possibility." 

*^I assure you, when I said it I didn’t believe it, my lord," said she, 
looking at him with much graciousness ; and, indeod, I would never 
have uttered the impertinence if you had not forced me. There, there 
goes the first bell ; we shall have short time to dress," — and with a very 
meaning smile and a familiar gesture of her hand, she trip^bd up the stops 
and disappeared. 

** I think I’m all right in that quarter," was his lordship's reflection as 
he mounted the stairs to his room. 


CIIAl’TEK XII. 

An Evekikq below Ain) above Stairs. 

It was not very willingly that Mi'. Cutbill left the di^awing-room, where 
he had boon performing a violoncello accompaniment to one of the young 
Indies in the execution of something very Mendelssohnian and profoundly 
puzzling to the uninitiated in harmonics. After the peerage, ho loved 
counter point ; and it was really hard to tear himself away from passages 
of almost piercing shrillnoss, or those more still suggestive moanings 
of a double bass, to talk stock and share list with Colonel Bramleigh in 
the library. Bosisting all the assurances that ** papa wouldn’t mind it ; 
that any other time would do quite as well," and such like, he went up to 
his room for his books and papers, and then repaired to his rendezvous. 

I'm sorry to take you away from the drawing-room, Mr. Cutbill," 
said Bramleigh as he entered, ** but 1 am half expecting a summons to 
town, and eould not exactly be sure of an opportunity to talk over this 
matter on which Lord Culduff is very urgent to have my opinion." 

*'It is not easy, 1 confess, to tear oneself away from such society. 
Your dao^ien are charming musicians, colonel. Miss Bramleigh's style 
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is as brilliant as Moyer*s ; and Miss Eleanor has a delicacy of ioncli I have 
never heard surpassed." 

** This is very flattering, coming from so consummate a judge as 
yourself." 

<< All the teaching in the world will not impart that sensitive organiza- 
tion which sends some tones into the heart like the drip, drip of water on 
a heated brow. Oh, dear ! music is too much for me ; it totally subverts 
all my sentiments. I'm not flt fbr business after it, Colonel Bramleigh, 
that’s the fact." 

** Take a glass of that * Bra Mouton.' You will find it good. It has 
been eight-and-thirty years in my cellar, and I never think of bringing it 
out except for a connoisseur in wine." 

Nectar, positively nectar," said he, smacking his lips. Ton are 
quite right not to give this to the public. They would drink it like a mere 
full-bodied Bordeaux. That velvety softness, — that subdued strength, 
faintly recalling Burgundy, and that delicious bouquet, would all be clean 
thrown away on most people. 1 declare, I believe a refined palate is just 
as rare as a correct ear ; don’t you think so ?" 

** I’m glad you like the wine. Don’t spare it. The cellar is not far 
off. Now then, let us see. These papers contain Mr. Btebbing’s report. 
I have only glanced my eye over it, but it seems like every other report. 
They have, I think, a stereotyped formula for these things. They all 
set out with their bit of geological learning ; but you know, Mr. Outbill, 
far better than I can tell you, you know sandstone doesn’t 'always mean 
coal ?” 

If it doesn’t, it ought to," said Gutbill, with a laugh, for the wine 
made him jolly, and familiar besides. 

** There are many things in this world which ought to be, but which, 
unhappily, are not," jaid Bramleigh, in a tone evidently meant to be half- 
reproachful. And as I have already observed to you, mere geological 
formation is not sufficient. We want the mineral, sir ; we wont the fact." 

“ There you have it ; there it is for you,” said Cutbill, pointing to a 
somewhat bulky parcel in brown paper in the centre of tho table, 

** This is not real coal, Mr. Cutbill," said Bramleigh, as he tore open 
the covering, and exposed a black mis-shapen lump. ** You would not 
call this real coal ?" 

** I’d not call it Swansea nor Cardiff, colonel, any more than I’d say 
the claret wo had after dinner to-day w^as * Mouton ; ’ but still I’d call each 
of them very good in their way.” 

I return you my thanks, sir, in name of my wine-merchant. But 
to come to the coal question, — ^what could you do with this ? ” 

" Whai could I do with it ? Scores of things, — ^if I had only enough 
of it. Bum it in grates — cook with it — smelt metals with it — ^bum lime 
with it— drive engines, not locomotives but stationaries, vnth it. I tell 
you what. Colonel Bramleigh," said he, with the air of a man who was 
asserting what he would not suffer to be gainsayed. ** It’s coal, quite 
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enough to fltaii a oompany on ; coal within the meaning of the Aot, as the 
lawyers would say.” 

** Yon appear to have rather loose notions of joint-stock enterprises, 
Mr. Cntbill,” said Bramleigh, haughtily. 

1 must say, colonel, they do not inyariably inspire me with senti- 
ments of absolute Teneration." 

** 1 hope, however, you feel, sir, that in any enterprise — ^in any under- 
taking — ^where my name is to stand forth, either as promoter or abettor, 
that the world is to see in such a guai'antee, the assurance of solvency 
and stability.'’ 

** That is precisely what made me think of you : precisely what led 
me to say to Culdufif, * Bramleigh is the man to carry the scheme out.’ ” 

Now the huniliarity that spoke of Gulduff thus unceremoniously in 
great part reconciled Bramleigh to hear his own name treated in like 
fashion, all the more that it was in a quotation ; but still he winced under 
the cool impertinence of the man^ and grieved to think how far his own 
priceless wine had contributed towards it. The colonel therefore merely 
bowed his acknowledgment and was silent. 

**1’11 be frank with you,” said Cutbill, emptying the last of the 
decanter into his glass as he spoke. I’ll be frank with you. We’ve got 
coal ; whether it be much or little, there it is. As to quality, as I said 
before, it isn’t Cardiff. It won’t set the Thames on friS, any more than 
the noble lord that owns it ; but coal it is, and it will bum as coal — and 
yield gas as coal — and make coke as coal, and who wants more ? As to 
working it himself, Culduff might just as soon protend he'd pay the 
National Debt. He is over head and ears already ; — he has been in 
bondage with the children of Israel this many a day, and if he wasn't 
a peer he could not show ; — but that’s neither here nor there. To set 
the concern a-going, we must either have a loan or .a oompany. I’m for 
a company.” 

** You are for a company,” reiterated Bramleigh, slowly, as ho iixed 
his eyes calmly but steadily on him. 

Yes, I’m for a company. With a oompany, Bramleigh,” said hr as 
he tossed off the last glass of wine, ** there's always more of P. £.” 

“ Of what ? ” 

Of P. £. — Preliminary Expenses 1 There s a commission to inquire 
into this, and a deputation to investigate that. No men on earth dine 
like deputations. I never knew what dining was till I was named on a 
deputation. It was on sewerage. And didn't the champagne flow t There 
was a viaduct to bp constructed to lead into the Thames, and I never 
think of that viaduct without the taste of turtle in my mouth, and a 
genial feeling of milk-punoh all over me. The assurance offices say that 
there was scarcely such a thing known as a gout premium in the City till 
the Joint-stock companies came in ; now they have them every day.” 

** Bevaaooi k nos moutons, as the French say, Mr. CuthiU,” said 
Bnmleighr ffciTely. - 
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** If it’s a pun yon mean, and that we’re to have another bottle of the 
same, 1 second the motion.” 

Biamleigh gave a sickly smile as he rang the bell ; but neither the jest 
nor the jester much pleased him. 

« Bring another bottle of * Mouton,’ Drayton, and fresh glasses,” said 
he, as the butler appeared. 

■ I’ll keep mine, it is warm and mellow,” said Cntbill. << The only 
fault with that last bottle was the slight chill on it.” 

** You have been frank with me, Mr. Outbill,” said Bramleigh, as soon 
as the servant withdrew, ** and I will be no less so with you. I have retired 
from the world of business, — have quitted the active sphere where 1 
have passed some thirty odd years, and have surrendered ambition, either 
of money-making, or place, or rank, and come over here mOi one single 
desire, one single wish, — I want to see what’s to be done for Ireland.” 

Cutbill lifted his glass to his lips, but scarcely in time to hide the 
smile of incredulous droUexy which curled them, and which the other’s 
quick glance detected. 

<< There is nothing to sneer at, sir, in what I said, and I will repeat my 
words. I want to see what’s to be done for Ireland.” 

''It’s veiy laudable in you, there can be no doubt,” said Cutbill, 
gravely. 

" 1 am well aware of the peril incurred by addressing to men like 
yourself, Mr. Cutbill, any opinions — any sentiments — which savour of 
disinterestedness or— or ” 

"Poetry,” suggested Cutbill. 

"No, sir; patriotism was the word I sought for. And it is not by 
any means necessary that a man should be an Irishman to care for 
Ireland. 1 think, sir, there is nothing in that sentiment at least, which 
will move your ridicule.” 

" Quite the reverse. 1 have drunk ' Prosperity to Ireland’ at public 
dinners fur twenty years ; and in voiy good liquor too, occasionally.” 

1 am happy to address a gentleman so graciously disposed to Lsten 
to me,” said Bramleigh, whoso face was now crimson with anger. " There 
is only one thing more to be wished for, — ^that he would join some amount 
of trustfulness to his politeness ; with that he would be perfect.” 

"Here goes then for perfection,” cried Cutbill, gaily. "I’m ready 
from this time to believe anything you tell me.” 

" Sir, I will not draw largely on the fund you so generously place at 
my disposal. I will simply ask you to believe me a man of honour.” 

" Only that 9 No more than that ? ” 

" No more, I pledge you my word.” 

" My dear Bramleigh, your return for the income-tax is enough to prove 
that. Nothing short of high integrity ever possessed as good a fortune as 
yours.” 

" You are speaking of my fortune, Mr. Cutbill, not my character.” 

" Ain’t they the same 9 Ain’t they one and the same 9 Show me 
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your dividenda, and I will show yon yonr dispoBltion^tliat^s as iimo as 
the Bible.” 

** 1 will not follow you into this nice inquiiy. I ^oll simply return to 
where I started from, and repeat, I want to do something for Ireland.” 

<< Do it, in God’s name ; and 1 hope you’ll like it when it’s done. I 
have known some half-dozen men in my time who had the same sort of 
ambition. One of them tried a ootton-mill on the Liffey, and they burned 
him down. Another went in for patent fuel, and they shot his steward. 
A third tried Galway marble, and they shot himself. But after all there's 
more honour where there’s more danger. What, may I ask, is your 
little game for Ireland ? ” 

** I begin to suspect that a better time for business, Mr. Gutbill, 
might be an hour after breakfast. Shall we adjourn till to-morrow 
morning ? ” 

** I am completely at your orders. For my own part, I never felt 
clearer in my life than I do this minute. I’m ready to go into coal with 
you, from the time of sinking the shaft to riddling the slack, my little 
oalculationB are all made. I could address a board of managing directors 
here as I sit ; and say, what for dividend, what for repairs, what for a 
reserved fund, and what for the small robberies.” 

The unparalleled coolness of the man had now j||)U8hod Bramleigh’s 
patience to its lost limit ; but a latent fear of what such a fellow might 
be in his enmity, restrained him and compelled him to be cautious. 

** What sum do you think the project will require, Mr. Cutbill ? ” 

I think about eighty thousand ; but I'd say one hundred and fifty — 
it’s always more respectable. Small investments ore seldom liked ; and 
then the margin — the margin is broader.” 

** Yes, certainly ; the margin is much broader.” 

** Fifty-pound shares, with a call of five every throe months, will start 
us. The chief thing is to begin with a large hand.” Here he made a 
wide sweep of his arm. 

** For coal like that yonder,” said Bramleigh, pointing to the specimen, 
** you'd not get ten shillings the ton.” 

** Fifteen — ^fifteen. I’d make it the test of a man's patriotism to use 
it. I'd get the Viceroy to bum it, and the Chief Secretary, and the Arch- 
bishop, and Father Cullen. I'd heat Si. Patrick’s with it, and the National 
Schools. There could be no disguise about it ; like the native whisky, it 
would be known by the smell of the smoke.” 

You have drawn up some sort of prospectus ? ” 

Some sort of prospectiu 1 I think I have. There’s a document 
there on the table might go before the House of Commons this minute ; 
and the short and the long of it is, Bramleigh ” — here he crossed his arms 
on the table, and dropped his voice to a tone of great confidence — ** it is a 
good thing — a right good thing. There’s coal there, of one kind or other, 
for five-aod-twenty years, perhaps more. The real, I may say, the only 
difflculfy of the whole scheme will be to keep old Culduff from mnniug 
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off with aU the profits. As soon as the money comes rolling in, he’ll set 
off shelling it oat'; he’s just as wasteful as he was thirty years ago.” 

That will be impossible when a company is once regularly formed.” 

** I know that. 1 know that ; but men of his stomp say, * We know 
nothing about trade. We haven’t been bred up to office-stools and big 
ledgers ; and when wo want money, we get it how wo can.” 

** We can’t prevent him selling out or mortgaging his tffiares. You 
mean, in short, that ho should not be on the direction ? ” added he. 

** That’s it ; that’s exactly it,” said Cutbill, joyously. 

“ Will he like that ? Will he submit to it ? ” 

He’ll like whatever promises to put him most speedily into funds ; 
Lo’ll submit to whatever threatens to stop the supplies. Don’t you know 
these men better than 1 do, who pass lives of absenteeism fi'om this 
country ; how little they care how or whence money comes, provided they 
get it. They neither know, nor want to know, about good or bad seasons, 
hether harvests are fine, or trade profitable ; their one question is, * Can 
you aniawer my draft at thirty-one days ? * ” 

Ah, yes ; there is too much, far too much, of what you say in the 
woild,” said Bramloigh, sighing. 

** These are not the men who want to do something for Ireland,” said 
the other, quizzically. 

“ Sir, it may save us both some time and temper if I tell you I have 
never been ‘ chaffed.’ ” 

That sounds to me like a man sa^ung, I have never been out in the 
lain ; but as it is so, there’s no more to be said.” 

“ Nothing, sir. Positively nothing on that head.” 

Nor indeed on any other. Men in my line of life couldn’t get on 
without it. Chaff lubricates business just the way grease oils machinery. 
There would be too much friction in life without chaff, Bramleigh.” 

** 1 look upon it as directly the opposite. I regard it as I would a 
pebble getting amongst the wheels, and causing jar and disturbance, sir.” 

Well, then,” said Cutbill, emptying the last drop into his glass, ** 1 
take it 1 need not go over all the details you will find in those papers. 
There are plans, and specifications, and estimates, and computations, 
showing what we mean to do, and how ; and as 1 really could add nothing 
to the report, I suppose I may wish you a good night.” 

“ I am very sorry, Mr. Cutbill, if my inability to be jocular should 
deprive mo of the pleasure of your society, but there are still many points 
on which 1 desire to be informed.” 

It’s all there. If you were to bray me in a mortar you couldn’t get 
more out of me than you’ll find in those papers ; and T^hether it’s the heat 
of the room, or the wine, or the subject, but I am awfully sleepy,” and ho 
backed this assurance with a hear^ yawn. 

“ Well, sir, I must submit to your dictatibn. I will tiy and master 
these details before I go to bed, we’ll take some favourable moment 
to-morrow to talk them over.” 

VOL. XVI. — ^NO. 02. 
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« Thai's said like a sensible man," said Oatbill, dapping him fimiliarlj 
on the shoulder, and steadying himself the while ; for as he stood np to 
go, he found that the wine had been stronger than he suspected. ** Wien 
we see a little more of each other," said he, in the oracular tone of a man 
who had drunk too much ; ** when we see a little more of each other, we’ll 
get on &mously. You know the world, and 1 know the world. You have 
had your dealings with men, and I have had my dealings with men, and 
wo know what's what. Ain't I right, Bramleigh ? ’’ 

I have no doubt there is much truth in what you say." 

Truth, truth, it’s true as gospel. There’s only one thing, however, 
to be settled between us. Each must make his little concession with 
PBci-procity — reci-prociiy, ain’t it ? " 

Quite so ; but I don’t see your meaning." 

“ Here it is then, Bramloigh^ here’s what I mean. If we’re to march 
together we must start fSair. No man is to have more baggage than his 
neighbour. If I’m to give up chaff, do yon see, you must give up humbug ? 
If I'm not to have my bit of fun, old boy, you’re not to come over me 
about doing something for Ireland, that’s all," and with this he lounged 
out, banging the door after him as he went. 

hir. Cutbill, as he went to his room, had a certain vague suspicion 
that he had drunk more wine than was strictly nccemary, and that the 
liquor was not impossibly stronger than he had suspected. He felt, too, in 
the same vague way, that there had been a passage of arms between his 
host and himself, but as to what it was about, and who was the victor, ho 
had not the shadow of a conception. 

Neither did his ordinary remedy of pouring the contents of his water- 
jug over his head aid him on this occasion. ** I’m not a bit sleepy ; 
nonsense," muttered he, ** so I’ll go and see what they are doing in the 
smoking-room. Here he found the three young men of the house in that 
semi-thoughtful dreariness which is supposed to be the captivation of 
tobacco ; as if the mass of young EngHslimen needed anything to deepen 
the habitual gloom of their natures, or Uiicken the sluggish apathy that 
follows them into all inactivity. 

How jolly," cried Cutbill, as he entered. I’ll be shot if I believed 
as I came up the stairs that there was any one here. You haven’t even 
got brandy and seltzo'." 

** If you touch that bell, they'll bring it," said Augustas, languidly. 

<< Some Moselle for m«,’’ said Temple, as the servant entered. 

** I’m glad you’ve come. Cutty," cried Jack ; as old Kemp used to 
say, anything is better than a dead calm, even a mutiny." 

** T^t an infernal old hurdy-gurdy. Why haven’t yon a decent piano 
here, if yon have one at all ? ’’ said Cutbill, as he ran his hands over the 
keys of a discordant old instrument that actually shook on its legs as he 
the cbovdsi. 

** I snipeet it was mere aoeident hrou^ it here," said Augustas. ** It 
was invalided out of the girls' schoolroom, and sent up here to be get rid of." 
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** ^Dg UB iomathing, Ontty,'* said Swk ) it wdl be a real boon at 
ihie moment." 

** I’ll sing like a grove of nightingales for yon, irhen I have wet my 
lips ; but I am parehed in the month, like a Cape parrot. I’ve had two 
hours of your governor below stairs. Very dry work, I promise yon." 

** Did he offer you nothing to drink?" asked Jack. 

Yes, we had two bottles of very tidy claret. He called it * Monton.’ " 

“By Jovel" said Augnstns, “yon must have been high in the 
governor’s favour to be treated to his * Bra Monton.’ " 

“ Wo had a round with the gloves, nevertheless," said Cutbill, “ and 
exchanged some ugly blows. I don’t exactly know about what or how it 
begun, or even how it ended ; but I know there was a black eye somewhere. 
He’s passionate rather." 

“ Ho has the spirit that should animate evexy gentleman," said Temple. 

“ That’s exactly what I have. I’ll stand anything, I don’t care what, 
if it be fun. Say it’s a * joke,’ and you’ll never see mo show bad temper ; 
but if any fellow tries it on with mo because he fancies himself a swell, or 
ha« a handle to his name, he’ll soon discover his mistake. (Md Culduff 
began that way. You’d laugh if you saw how he floundered out of the 
swamp afterwards.” 

“ Tell us about it, Cutty," said Jack encouragingly. 

“ I beg to say I should prefer not hearing anything which might, e\eu 
by inforonco, reflect on a person holding Lord Culduff’s ppsition in my 
profession," said Temple haughtily. 

“ Is that the quo^r the wind’s in ?" asked Cutbill, with a not very 
sober expression in his face. 

“ Sing us a song, Cutty. It will be bettor than all this sparring," 
said Jack. 

“What shall it bo ?" said Cutbill, seating himself at the piano, and 
running over the keys with no small skill. “ Shall I describe my journey 
to Ireland ? ” 

“ By all means let’s hear it," said Augustus. 

“ I forgot how it goes. Indeed, some verses I was making on tho 
curate’s sister have driven the others out of my head." Jack drew nigh, 
and leaning over bis shoulder, whispered something in his ear. 

“What!" cried Cutbill, starting up; “he says he’ll pitch me nock 
and crop out of the window." 

“ Not unless you deserve it — add that," said Jack sternly. 

“I must have an apology for those words, sir. I shall insist on your 
recalling them, and expressing your sincere regret for having ever used 
them.” 

“ So you shall. Cutty. I completely forgot that this tower was ninety 
feet high ; but I’ll pitch you downstairs, which will do as well." 

* There was a terrible gleam of earnestness in Jack’s eye as be spoke 
this langhin^y, which appalled Cutbill fiur more than any bluster, and he 
stammered out, “ Let ns have no practical jokes ; they’re bad taste. 

8—2 
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You’d be a great fool, admiral” — this was a familiarity he ocoasionally used 
with Jack — ** you’d bo a great fool to quarrel with me. I can do more with 
the fellows at Somerset House than most men going ; and when the day 
comes that they’ll give you a command, and you’ll want twelve or fifteen 
hundred to set you afloat, Tom CutbiU is not the worst man to know in 
the City. Not to say, that if things go right down here, I could help you 
to something very snug in our mine. Won’t we come out strong then, 
eh ?” Here he rattled over the keys once more ; and after humming to 
himself for a second or two, burst out with a rattling, merry air, to which 
he sung, — 

With crests on our harness and brecchin. 

In a carriage and four wc shall roll, 

With a 8])lciidid French cook in the kitchen, 

If wc only succeed to find coal, 

Coal ! 

If we only are snre to find coal. 

** A barcarole, I declare,” said Lord Culduff, entering. “ It was a good 
inspiration led me up here.” 

A jolly roar of laughter at his mistake welcomed him ; and Cutty, with 
an aside, cried out, He’s deaf as a post,*’ and continued, — 

If we marry, well marry a beauty. 

If single, we’ll try and control 

Our tastes within limits of dnty. 

And make our ourselves jolly with coai, 

Coal ! 

And make ourselves jolly witli coal. 

They may talk of Uic mines of Golconda-r, 

Or tlie shafts of Puebla del Sol ; 

But to fill a man’s pocket, I wonder, 

If there’s anything equal to coal, 

Coal ! 

If there’s anything equal to coal. 

At Naples we’ll lire on Chiaja, 

With our Bchooner-}*acht close to the Mole, 

And make doily picknickings to Bi^a, 

If we only come down upon coal, 

0 ) 01 ! 

If wo only come down npon coal. 

** One of the fishormon’s songs,” said Lord CuldufT, ns he beat time on 
the table. passed many a night on the Bay of Naples listening 

to them.” 

And a wild tumultuous laugh now convulsed the company, and Cntbill, 
himself overwhelmed by the absurdity, rushed to the door, and made his 
escape without waiting for more. 
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It is now many ^^earn since Frederick Marryat died, and it may seem 
strange to some that whereas others, his contemporaries, of like note, 
and more recently gone from the stage of life, are represented upon 
our library-shelves biographically, there is still a gap where the life of 
the author of Peter Simple ought to bo ; but it was his own expressed 
desire that no memoir of him should be published after his death, 
ljut for this prohibition, his life, however inefficiently, would before 
now have boon written; but with the remombranco of it, those who 
knew him best, aud therefore could best perform the task, must look 
upon that ^^ish of his as a command. 

Yet foi some time past a notice of Captain Marryat has been called for ; 
and I think 1 shall not be in any degree infringing on his prohibition, by 
retailing my own personal recollection of him in his later years. 

But first, as a contrast, I must speak of the days when ho was a 5 "oung 
man, when he published his first works. Li\ing at Sussex House, Ham- 
mersmith, which he had purchased of the Buko of Sussex, to whom ho 
was oquoiTy at the time, he bad kept up a round of incessant gaiety and 
a coui'sc of almost splendid extravagance. He had always displayed a 
remarkable facility in getting rid of money. Indeed, ho used himself 
to say that he had contrived to spend throe fortunes;’* for he had 
inherited not only hib share — no small one — of his father’s property, but 
also that of one of his brothers, who had died early, and left to him his 
portion, together with a pretty little number of -thousands which he had 
acquired as heir to his uncle, Samuel Marryat, Q.C. 

jAt Sussex House were held those amusing conjuring soirees which 
Captain Marryat used to have in conjunction with his great friend, Captain 
Chamier, when they would display the various tricks of sleight-of-hand 
which they together had purchased and learnt of the wizards of that day ; 
and when Theodore Hook was wont to bewilder the company with his 
ventriloquisms, and make them laugh with his funny stories and imitations. 
There half the men to be met were such as the world had talked of, and 
whose bon mots were worth remembering. Marryat lived then in the 
atmosphere of a eourt as well as in the odour of literature. The former 
air might easily be dispensed with without any loss of happiness, but one 
would have thought that intellectual society had become necessary to his 
existence. I remember him on the Continent some years later than 
this, at cdl sorts of places, — at Brussels, at Antwerp, at Paris, at Spa, 
— always living en ptwee, and always the same whei*evor he went,— 
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throwing away his money with both hands, — ^the merriest, wittiest, most 
good-natnred fellow in the world. As soon as he was known society was 
ready to applaud. Once, at a German table-d'hStey where 1 also was 
present, — for I begin now to speak from personal recollection, — ^he, in 
order to amuse his next neighbour, suddenly laid down his knife and 
fork and looked to the other end of the table. The other knives and 
forks went down. He coughed, and there was a dead silence. *^1’11 
trouble you for the salt,” said he, or something equally commonplace, 
whereupon there was a general roar of laughter. ** There’s nothing like 
being considered a wit,” he whispered. 

Later, 1 remember Captain Marryat living in Spanish Place, London. 
His establishment was not so superb as it had beeh at Sussex House, but 
his manner of li\'ing was as gay. It was an j^i eoD sant roimd of «dining 
out and giving dinners. At his table you met all the celebrities of the 
day. His intimate friends were men and women who had made their names 
of value. In Spanish Place it was I had last seen him in association 
with Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Ainsworth, and John Poole, or with the 
beautiful Lady Blessington and D’Orsay; and now, after an absence of 
years, I travelled into Norfolk, to find him in a most out-of-the-way place. 

I arrived ene evening at the “ Feathers Inn ” at Holt, and discovered 
that I had yet four or five miles to go before I could ro#>ch Langham. So 
hiring one of those miserable old flics of former days, I got into it, and 
was jolted away, in a temper w’hich might have home improvement. 

** What has come to him,” argued I, “that ho should, in the very 
vigour of life, retire from the w^rld and li\e the life of a hermit ? Well, 
perhaps after all, he may continue much the same sort of existence as 
he led of old. No doubt he has surrounded himself with every pleasure 
that Meieiy can give him. But he might have chosen a place a little 
nearer to civilization, instead of obliging me to drive four miles at eight 
o’clock in the evening in an old shanderydan like this.” 

I could not look at the coimtry, for it was too dark ; but I know that 
it was nothing but a straight baro country-road along which wo were going, 
BO I had no solace bnt a gmmblo. Half-an-honr later, and grumbling was 
at an end. We paused a moment, the driver of the trap descended and 
opened a gate, and as ho remounted and urged his horse to a final effort, 
I could see through the darimess that we were rounding a gravelled path. 

Sounds are heard easily in the oountzy : before the fly drew near 
the house lights were seen floahing in the hall, and wo had not drawn np 
before the entrance when the door was flung open and several figures stood 
in the porch. 

** Hullo I ” said a voice. 

** Why, is it you ? Why didn*t you give me notice, that I mi^t have 
sent hr you ? ’* It was the same voice as of old — doep-chested, cordial, 
and cheeiy. 

I eaa^ made the excuse that I had fancied Holt was close by, and 
immediate^ afterwards 1 was in the porch. The eariy moon was out, and 
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Bhining upon the house, and I stepped badL upon the gruvelled path to 
look at it. It was an Elizabethan cottage— gabled, with hea^ Stacks of 
chimneys, and an oreihaxiging thatch — built upon the exact mo^ of that 
of George the Fourth at Yiiginia Water. It was built by Oo^dand, the 
architect, who was a personal friend of Captain Marryat’s, and with whom 
he exchanged Sussex House for this cottage. The vagary had been that 
the two houses should be exchanged exactly as they stood ; but the idea 
of << all standing " having different meanings in the two difierent minds, he 
who got Sussex House as his portion came off very much the better of the 
two. But it had been through life the same with the present owner of 
Langham. If there was a quality for which there wae in his mind no 
place, it was regard for his own interest. 

As 1 re-entered the porch, I perceived several cocks and hens crouched 
do^vn close to the threshold, and a brace of tame partridges moved awi^ 
slowly to a little distance. 

Wo went into the dining-room. It was a pretty room, walled with 
water-colour sketches by Stansffeld ; and at the farther end by eases of 
books. There was an air of thorough comfort pervading the whole. I 
had not been expected ; but nobody would have guessed the fact by the 
eatables which wore almost immediately upon the table. 

Well 1 ” said I, when the inward craving was appeased and silenced, 
and when consequently my good humour had returned, this is all very 
nice ; but what mokes you hve down here ? I mean to carry you back to 
town with me. Everybody says that it is a shame that you should be 
out of the world like this.*' 

Ho was standing upon the hearthrug, with his back to the fire — 
looking down at me as I sat at the table. He was not a tail man — ^five 
feet ten — but I think intended by nature to be six feet, only havmg gone 
to sea when still almost a child, at a time when the between-decks were 
veiy low-pitched, he had, he himself declared, had his growth unnaturally 
stopped. His immensely powerful build, and massive chest, which measured 
considerably over forty inches round, would incline one to this belief. He 
had iK-vet been handsome, as far as features went, but the ixregularity of 
his features might easily be forgotten by those who looked at the intellect 
shown in his magnificent forehead. His forehead and his hands were his 
two strong points. The latter were models of symmetry. Indeed, while 
resident at Home, at on earlier period of his life, he had been requested 
by a Bcuiptor to allow his hand to be modelled. 

At the time I now speak of him he was fifly-two years of age ; but 
looking oonaiderably younger. His face was dean shaved ; and his hair 
so long that it reached almost to his shoulders, curling in li^^ loose locks 
like those of a woman. It was slightly grey. Ha was dressed in anything 
but evening costume on the present oocasioii, having on a diort velveteen 
shooting-jadbet and cokwed trousers. 1 could net help smiling as I 
glanced at his dross— leealling to my mind what a dandy he had been as 
a young man. 
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“ What can make yon live down here ? ** repeated I. 

** 1 have had enough of the world/* he answered. ** I like this sort 
of life : besides, look at all my girls and boys. I want to retrench.” 

“ But do yon believe yon save money by farming yonr own land ? ** 
I asked. 

In perfect good faith he assured me that he did. It was the delusion 
of his present life that scientific fiirming was an economical plan of living ; 
although to the ordinary run of mortals it appeared uncommonly like 
thro\\ing money away. Marryat, I think, rather prided himself upon his 
common sense. He said once, People say that geniuses very seldom 
have common sense : now I have been called a genius ; but I am sure I 
have plenty of common sense.” He had not a bit of it. 

But I have left him standing on the hearthrug all this while, with his 
back to the fire, and we get on but slowly with our conversatiou. 

“ What time do you got up in the morning ? ” asked I. 

About five at this time of the year.” 

“ About — about what ? Are you mad ? Do you expect me to got up 
at that hour 7 ” 

By no means: get up at any hour you like; but I am mv 
own bailiflf.” 

<*Do yon moan to say that your servants are upland about at fi^c 
o’clock in the morning 7 ” 

** They are by the time I return homo and want them. I do not 
trouble them before. I open my bod-room window and jump out when I 
am dressed, which saves all the trouble of unbarring doors. 'We breakfu&t 
at eight.” 

Although eight was an improvement upon five, yet it required some 
moments to recover from the shock. W^hen I did so, I said humbly that 
I would go to bed. 

I suppose there is something in countiy air conduci^'o to early rising ; 
for, contrary to my usual custom, I woke betimes the following morning. 
I went to my bedroom window and looked out. The room was at the back 
of the house, and overlooked a large lawn, divided from a field by an 
invisible fence. The practically useful had evidently here swamped the 
ornamental. The field was green with young barley, which for the time 
looked almost as pretty as if the whole had been grass. Wlierever 
I looked, my eye invariably fell upon some animal or other. There wore a 
dozen or more young calves feeding about the lawm ; two or three ponies 
and a donkey under a clump of larches in one direction, a long-legg<>d 
colt and its mamma standing jealously apart from them in another. Coops 
with young fowls of various kinds 8t(^d upon the gravel walk in front of 
the dining-room doorstep. 

As I was looking, 1 heard the premonitory signal of some one’s 
approach, — a laugh ; and along the garden walk I saw Captain Manyat 
coming with several of his family. Two or three dogs capered around 
and about ; a jackdaw sat on the shoulder of one of the girb ; and as they 
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neared the lawn, they were joined by a flock of pigeons, which wheeled 
round and round their heads, settling for a moment, sometimes on the 
shoulder of one, sometimes on the hat of another, or coming six in a row 
upon any arm that was hold out to them. Then the little calves found 
out what was the matter, and whisking their tails over their backs, ran head- 
long at their master, catching at his coat-tails, sucking his Angers when 
they could get hold of them, and so besetting his path that it was with 
difficulty he could move on. 

It was a lovely morning, and instead of entering the house — having 
ascertained by a glance through the open glass doors of the dining-room 
that his lazy guest was not yet down — Captain Marryat seated himself on 
the edge of the lawn, 'closely cropped by his little friends the calves. 
Hereupon the ponies advanced and suifled at his hands and face, and one 
of them knocked his hat over his eyes. He was evidently a spoilt little 
brute, for shortly afterwards, upon having his long tail pulled, he ran 
away a few paces, and looking carefully back so as to measure his distance, 
threw up his heels within a few inches of his tormentor's face, a practical 
joke which both parties seemed equally to appreciate. 

1 turned from the 'window, feeling that at this rate I should never be 
dressed. 

After breakfast there was plenty to do in the way of feeding innumer- 
able animals. 1 never saw so many animals together out of a menagerie. 
There was an aviary six or eight feet square, full of birds of every descrip- 
tion. There were rabbits, pheasants, pai-tridges, cats, dogs, and donkeys. 
In the walled garden we were followed by a tame seagull and a tame 
heron. The horses, in and out of the stables, were more like dogs than 
horses, and the dogs were more like children than dogs. 

Naturally wo commenced talking of animals and their instincts and 
traits of sagacity ; and to my surprise, Marryat did not appear to go so 
far as have some in his estimate of them. I repeated some anecdote of a 
dog which I admitted I had only on hearsay, and asked if he thought it 
probable. 

“ Ii may bo true,” he answered. “I had once a very clever Newfound- 
land dog myself. But it is the fashion of the present day to exalt animals 
into reasoning beings ; which serves to lower rather than to exalt their 
instinct.” 

Here one of the little girls asked what this particular dog he alluded 
to was in the habit of doing, 

« Why, my dear, he did what any other intelligent dog would have 
done. On one occasion when I was called suddenly to join my ship, and 
had left a quantity of dirty duds at home, the dog Captain picked out 
every individual ariiole that belonged to me from the general mass, and 
piling them in a heap, he sat upon them and would not allow them to be 
touched by any one. Now this is a regular dog’s trick, instigated by 
attachment. Captain knew by his scent which clothes were mine ; he did 
not carefully examine the xnarks to And my initials. When I read of a 
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dog oomparing tho sizes of two bats, and then, after a little oonsideoration, 
clapping the smaller one inside the larger, so as to take them both in his 
month at once” — ^he Btoi^>6d, looked me in the face with twinkling eyes, 
and then gaye a shout of laughter. 

** Bat/’ said I, ** is not this anecdote told somewhere in a book on 
natural history ? ” 

Of course it is,” answered Marryat, ** and many more of a like kind, 
u Iiich have gone down with the public. Why, Theodore Hook and I used to 
split our sides over inyenting wonderful instances of sagacity, which we 
Avould send to a certain popular naturaHst, and afterwards see youched for 
in print. But I really should haye thought the story of the hats a little 
too bad.” 

After this I went round the hirm with him. I suppose that ploughed- 
fields and manure-heaps and agricultural machines are interesting when 
one &nns one's own land ; but to my vitiated tastes, it seemed dull work. 
Marryat stood about directing and ordering ; sometimes listening to a long 
Norfolk speech, which seemed to me to be in an unknown tongue : then 
walking ofif to a stack-yard, where a grand battue of rats was going on, 
and eagerly calling out ^ Moo-loo-loo ” to the dogs w4th the rest. Then, 
as a climax, he marched mo off to the decoy lake, where a new pipe was 
being made and a- new trench dug. This was an iifteresting sight, even 
to the uninitiated. The decoy man, a groat rough-looking fellow in a 
fur cap, was a reclaimed poacher, and ho looked entirely his original 
character. Marryat Itlways held that reformed blackguards made the 
most honest servants. Ho had a voiy^ nnmagistrate-like leniency for 
poaching, and having convicted this man, Barnes, of the offence, he had 
placed him as his gamekeeper and decoy man ; and I know that ho never 
had reason to repent his trust in him. When, years later, Marryat's son 
Frank went to California, Barnes deelared his resolution of going with 
him, the which he did, and remained with him the whole time of his 
sojouzn there. 

The afternoon was now gottmg on ; and finding that although we had 
breakbsted at ei^t we should not dine until the same hour in the 
evening, I proposed returning to the house. Although Manyat himself 
never took anything between those two meals, be did not expect others to 
have the same powers of endurance, and I wont in search of lundieon, 
leaving him still indefaUgably looking after the farm. 

I can thimk 1 see him now, as I look bock to that time, sitting about 
on his dun-coloured Hanoveriau pooy, called Dumpling, — a name he very 
well deserved,— dressed in that velveteen shooting-jacket I have spoken of, 
which he used to boast of as having cost only twelve and sixpence ; with 
a hole in the rim of his hat, throuf^ which, when requited, he ooeld 
ihnut his eye-glasS. He had manufactured one for himself, of a pisin 
found piaes of glass, surrounded by whalebone, the two ends of iriMi 
were boiad togsllker into a long stem with a piece of twine : tihis long 
Stem fitted into the h<de in his hat-brim, so as to eome jest in front of his 
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ri^t 6y«, in order k> MTse tlie troable, when out shootiDg, of railing Ids 
glw each time he fired. Dumpling wee a charaeter in btoeelf. He was 
a Bpitefol old pony to eyery one bat to his master, of whom he appeared to 
stand in awe. 

1 am not going to keep to times and seasons in speaking of my remem- 
branee of Langbfun. My knowledge of it and of its owner extended over 
a space of many years ; and things in connection with them crowd over 
my memory in thinlcing of time, which may appear somewhat discon- 
nected to my reader. 

To retuin to Dumpling. On one occasion, he tried to aaseit his inde- 
pendence even over his master ; and when on the high-road to Cockthorpe 
and close to a pond, he adroitly kicked Captain Marryat over his head 
and right into the water. After this feat, however, he was so alarmed 
at what he had done to the author of Pei$r SmpU^ that he stood still 
trembling, and allowed his master to remount, hkuself returning home 
very humble and dejected, and never attempting to be refractory with 
him again. But with others, Dumpling never omitted an opportunity of 
showing his spiteful temper. Marryat once put two of his children upon 
the pony, when he himself was occupied about some farming operations, 
and sent them across the meadow. So long as he was in sight, Dumpling 
trottea steadily along; but no sooner did he find himself unobserved, 
than up fiew his heels, and both the litUe girb went over his head. 
Back they came running to their father to complain of “Dumpy.” 
“Come here, sirl” shouted Manyat to the conscience- stricken pony. 
Dumpling saw a whip in his master’s hand; he glanced first one side 
and then the other, while Marryat waited for him to come. He might 
have turned tail and raced all over the meadow : but after a moment’s 
reflection, he hung his head penitently, and running to his master, thrust 
his nose under Marryat’s arm. The moral of it was, of oouise, that 
Dumpling did not get a whipping. 

When first I had looked round the walls of Langham cottage, and had 
seen what capital pictures were there, what first-rate bronzes and marbles, 
and what a splendid libraiy, 1 thought I began to understand how he 
could make himself happy in this seclusion. “ He lives amongst his 
books, and his writings and papers,” thought 1. “1 can see that a 

man of literary tastes and pursuits may make a world of his own.” 
But he did not tnake a world in his literary pursuits. He was, at the 
time of which 1 am now writing, engaged upon some book : one of his 
later children’s stories, 1 think ; but his literary work was never obtruded 
on his family. There was no time of the day apparently when he was to 
he loft undisturbed. The other members of the boosehold went in and 
out of the room where he sat, and never found hiin idMitraoied or disin- 
clined to take an iotavest in the outer world. He Ihrew himself like a 
child into hss ehildren’s ^eaeurei : one nftnmwg hoping to make a kite, the 
listmung to doggerel Yerses, or in the eyening joining with them in 
acting charades. He woold leaye in the of writing his book to 
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oariy out a handful of salt to his favourito calves upon the lawn ; and 
enter into the fanciful papering of a boudoir with all the enthusiasm 
of a girl. It always struck me that Manyat was like an elder brother 
rather than a father to his own children, although I am fully sure he lost 
nothing in their filial respect and honour by the intimacy and freedom of 
their love ; and 1 know now, after he has been dead eighteen years, that the 
hearts of his children cling to his memory as fondly as they did to himself 
in the days 1 speak of. It must bo something to be capable of inspiring 
love which will outlast time and absence without diminution. 

The children came to him in all their difficulties and scrapes. I 
remember a little creature of nine or ten, with a very blank face, show'ing 
a great rent in the front of her frock with “ Oh, my father, what am I to 

do ? Miss ” (the “ governess “ will be so angiy ; she w'ill give mo 

such lesson to Icam," and Marryat’s taking hold of the frock and tearing 
the hole six times as largo as at first, and laughingly answering, ** There, 
say I did it.” 

All his children invariably addressed him as ** My father.” It was a 
fancy of his own. He had a special dislike to the popular name “ Papa,” 
which he said meant just nothing. 

He was so very fond of the society of young people. ^ Without in any 
degree accommodating himself to them, his feelings seemed more in unison 
with the young than with those of his o\mi age. On one occasion, while 
I was stajing with them, they were all invited to on evening-party, to bo 
preceded by a dinner to which be alone was asked. He came into Uio 
room with an aggrieved look, and the tone of an injured man. Here,” 
said be, ** I don’t want to go to dinner ; they only ask me, I know, to 
amuse their guests, and 1 am not going to * talk clever ’ at tho dinner- 
table : 1 shall go in the ovening with you.” He went and playt'd games 
— his inventive genius always came out very happily at forfeits — and 
danced the polka with the children. 

1 never know him at home ** talk clever,” although he used to say 
funnier things sometimes than any man I know. And he had a voiy' keen 
appreciation of wit in others, especially from one of his own, whom in 
his parental pride ho very much over-ostimated. He used to laugh till 
the tears were in his eyes. I never hardly knew a man laugh with greater 
abandonment. It would begin with a chuckle, and contihue until his 
fiuse was so twisted and convulsed that ho would have to put his hands 
before it. 

At dinner one day, there appeared at second course a small diah^f 
something which looked like pastry, but scarcely desen'ed the name of 
tarts. They were not above an inch square, pinched up at the ooxners, 
imd each containing a single cherry. 

I saw the girls look suspiciously at these delioades, while their foiher 
was evidently waiting for them to bo noticed. Presently he said, ** There’s 
one apiece hr you.” Then, turning to me, he added, ** 1 came throii|^ 
the kitchen as the pastry was being made. I made those.” 
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Then one of his children asked, ** I say, my father, did yon wash your 
hands first?” 

** Lor’ bless you, my dear,” said he, looking at his fingers, I declare 
1 forgot all about it.” 

** Then you shall eat them all yourself,” she answered, jumping up, 
and catching him round the throat. Yon have never washed your hands 
sinco you pulled about those dead rats this morning; you know you 
haven’t.” 

Marryat looked convicted and guilty. He had not a word to say for 
Limsolf, excepting to entreat to be let off from eating the tarts ; and when 
he had ceased laughing, he said, — That reminds me of my poor little boy 
Willie, who died. I had him on board with me in the Lame, Once he 
got the ship’s cook to give him some flour and plums to make a pudding ; 
and after making it in the galley, and having it boiled, 1 saw him bring 
it on deck. < Here, Jack 1 ’ called he to one of tho ship’s boys. * You may 
ha\c this.’ I was surprised at his giving away his pudding which he had 
thought so much of ; and I asked him why he did not eat it himself. < No, 
thank you, father,’ said he ; * I mode it.’ He had been short of water, 1 
afterwards found out,” added Marryat, and had mixed the pudding by 
repeatedly spitting into it.” 

<< Which son was that ? ” I asked. 

** Ho was our second boy ; he died under seven years old. He is tho 
oiigiuol ^ Willie ’ of the liing'H Own. All the anecdotes of that child’s 
lu'e on board ship ai*e true.” 

1 think Manyat was most judicious in his treatment of the young ; 
never admitting incapacity as an excuse for wont of endeavour. If any 
one with him pleaded — It is of no use my attempting ; I am not clever 
enough 1 ” he was met with the answer, — “ You not clever enough ? 
Don’t tell me such nonsense ; you are no fool, you can do it if you 
choose, and I expect you to do it.” And in most coses the elpeeted 
things were done. 

I us(h 1 to bo amused at ,the original modes he had of punishing his 
childron when they were naughty. On one occasion two culprits of eight 
and ton were brought to him with a complaint from their maid that they 
had persisted in playing upon their father’s violin when the dressmaker was 
vainly striving to tiy on some new frocks. Manyat lifted the two children, 
one on each side of the top of hie bureau ; and there he kept them sitting 
for a time like two little images, until ho took them down to undergo 
extra petting for the rest of the day; for, if a child required to be 
punished, as soon as the punishment was over, it seemed as if no amount 
of indulgence was thought too much for compensation ; like the jam to 
take tho taste of the physic out of its mouth. 

Another time the some two children came to him as the dentist of the 
family, and the elder, leading the little one by the hand, exclaimed with 
great glee, — 

“ 0 — ^ — has a tooth to come out.*' 
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Ha looked into the ehikl’s mooth, and twisted o«t the k>ose little peg ; 
then turning to the elder child, he quickly palled out one of hers also, 
•wying— 

« There ; I shall take out one of jours too ; that’s for coming to tell 
about it.” 

Whatever the size of the culprit, it was always during the time of dis- 
grace addrossed with great formality. ** Good morning, Miss Marryat,” 
or “ Good evening, Miss Manyat,*’ when Miss Manyat might happen to 
be six years of age. He was generally said to spoil his children, but 1 
hold my own views on what constitutes spoiling. 

I often wondered where and when Marryat had found the time to cul- 
tivate his own mind, for he had had but few advantages of actual educa- 
tion. 1 suppose it was from the great power and habit of observation 
which he possessed that he learnt intuitively. There was hardly a scien- 
tific subject upon which he was not well informed, besides being, as all 
the world knows, a practically scientific man. I have heard him regret 
that he was not bom a century later than his time ; as ho considered the 
world in a scientific point of view as comparatively in its infancy. He 
used to prophecy of the great discoveries yet to be made in steam and in 
electricity. He took a great interest in magnetism snd^n phrenology, in 
both of which he was, I am sure, a firm believer. He nad been told by 
Townsend that he was himself a powerful mesmerist ; but I do not think 
ho ever tested his power. 

There was hardly a modem language of which he had not some 
knowledge ; grammatical knowledge, I moan. So far as speaking them 
went, although he would rattle off unhesitatingly French or German, or 
Italian, or whatever was called for at the moment, his thoroughly British 
tongue imbued them all with so much of the same accent, that it was 
difficult to know what the language was meant for : indeed, he used to toll 
a story of how an ItaliaD, after listening to one of his long speeches in 
his purest Tuscan, apologized to him and said he did not understand 
HngUsh. 

Manyat ran sway to sea at twelve years of age, so that at best his 
education must have been very limited. 1 remember this story which ho 
himself told me of his early school-days : — 

** The first school 1 ever went to was one kept by an old dame. There 
wsi a number of other boys there who were all very good boys, but 
Charlie Babbage end I were always the soamps of the school. He and 1 
were for ever in scrapes, and the old wonian used to place us side by side 
#*— on stools in ike middle of the school-room and point to us as a 
wazning to the others and say, * Look at those two boys t They are bad 
boys and they will never get on in the world. Those two boys will 
oome to a bad end.' It is rather fdziny,” he concluded, bat Babbage 
and 1 are the ooij two in all the school ifho have error been heard of 
since. We got round the old dame though in the end. The boys nsed to 
curry &vonr with her by being the first to bring in the daily eggs laid by 
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two or three hens she kept in the garden. If a boy brooght in one egg be 
was approved of, bat if he brought two, he was patted on the book and 
called ^ good boy.’ So Charlie and 1 agreed to get up very early in the 
morning, before the other boys, and abstract the eggs from the hens’ 
nests ; and then we hid them away in a hole in the hedge. The old dame 
Was in a great state of mind at having no eggs day after day ; and when 
her vexation had culminated, and all the good boys were very low down m 
her books, Charlie Babbage and 1 made a discovery. * Oh, maznl here’s 
ever so many eggs in the hedge 1 ’ Thenoefbrth we were the prime 
favourites; and whenever our credit waned a fresh hoard of eggs was 
found, and set things straight.” 

What made you take to the sea ? ” I asked. 

1 always had a fancy for it,” he answered. I ran away from school 
twice, but was pursued by lay father, discovered, captured, and brought 
back again. I was bent upon going to sea ; but that was not the ixome- 
diato causo of my running away.” 

Ho looked up laughmgly, and 1 asked, ** "Why ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t like having to wear my brother J— ’s breeches. 
You see, 1 came just below him, and, for the sake of economy, my mother 
used to give me liis outgrown clothes. I could stand anything else, but 
1 could not stand the breeches.” 

Like all writers of fiction, I presume, Mazryat was fond of reading 
novels. He spent his evenings mostly in doing so. He read rapidly, and 
would as soon read one of his own books as those of his friends ; and I 
have soen him chuckle and heard him laugh out loud at one of his own 
jokes, written many years before. If the chuckle or lau^ were noticed 
he would turn the book over, saying , — ** Wbat is this ? James’s ? Bless 
my soul ! if it isn’t one oi my own. Well, it is oncommonly amusing, 
whoever wrote it.” 

Yet, perhaps — ^for almost all his incidents and characters were from life 
— the pages took him back to the eariy days of his service, when the events 
themselv/^*^ had happened. 

1 asked him once which of his novels he cGnsidered the best, and be 
answered — 1 always was fondest of Jacob FaithfuL 1 know Petal- 
Simple has been most popular, and is considered the cleverest.” 

Speaking of the reviewers, he said, ** 1 used to get most awfully cut 
up sometimes ; but 1 delight in a thoroughly bad review. 1 believe it 
does a man more good than any amount of fevourable ones. But anything 
is better than being unnoticed.” 

** But,” remarked I, ** excuse me, do not yon ihink that you sometimes 
caricature nature ? I l^ve always thought that Captain Eeaniey in Peter 
Simple is an ahnoat impoBsible character. He is too big a liar to be 
believed in.’* 

<< Captain Ehaniey/' answered Macryut, «is a real chanwter; ha is 
drawn from life. I knew the man myself.” 

Mairyat was fend of spaaldng of tha friends af his formar yaats, but 
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1 baTe noticed that whereas he mentioned most of them by their sumames, 
as ** Bulweri” ‘‘Ainsworth/* or “ Stansfield/’ ho would speak of Dickens as 
** Charlie Dickens.” I do not know if he had a more than ordiuaiy affec- 
tion for liiwi ; but the circumstance would seem to imply so. 

After having told some of his best stories a good many times over 
he began to identify himself with them, and would relate them as if they 
had happened to himself. I fancy this is a trick with many people of 
vivid imagination; and may bo done in perfect good faith; for, after 
all, it is difficult to decide whero imagination ends and falsehood begins 
Perhaps even Captain Kearney may not have been altogether an inten- 
tional liar. 

But I have no desire to swell this paper beyond duo limits. I have 
said that in thinking of Langhom and those last years of Manyat's life, I 
con hardly recognize, in his pleasures and his pursuits, the man in his 
youth and the man in his mature age. I can picture him to myself in 
the former time accustoming himself to every luxury of the table — an 
epicure of the first dcgi-eo — and I can remember, in the latter period, his 
entering the room where I was seated, with the exclamation, — “ I say, wo 
have nothing in the world for dinner ; you go down to the lake, and see 
if you can get anything, and I will take my gun.” ft 

We went each our ovna way ; and a couple of hours later mot again, 
he with a rabbit he hod shot, and I with a huge eel from the lake. That 
was literally all we had for dinner. It was a Kobinson Crusoe sort of life, 
but looking back upon it, it was very pleasant. 

In all my recollections of this time one person is so mixed up, that I 
cannot avoid mentioning him, apart from my o^^’n warm regard for his 
memoiy. I am sure these seldom passed tv o days without Lieutenant 
George Thomas, of the Coast-guard station, Marston, bemg with us. 
Together, Morryat and he would talk over the sendee as it had been in 
their day, and the degeneracy of the service as it was then ; and his 
daughter Annie, then a little child, the present novelist, was like one of 
the children of the house. 

I can again picture MaiTvat to myself in one of his fits of abstrac- 
tion in his study, lying half-reclined upon a sofa, over which was spread 
an enormous lion-skin ; with his deep-set eyes fixed straight forward, 
and his mind evidently at work; until be darted into an almost erect 
attitude, and extending his arm exclaimed in a loud voice, Silence ! ” 
and upon his companion looking up inquiringly, turning it off with a 

laugh, ** I thought B was in the room. I was talking to him. I 

forgot myself.*’ 

I can think of many evenings when the dining-room table was pushed 
on one side and we all played blindman’s buff, and he laugh^ and 
shouted as gleefully as any of the younger ones, holding one of the chil- 
dren in front of him : she delighted to be, as she thought, in such a safe 
position, and then suddenly awaked to a sense of danger by the practical 
Joke of being jumped forward into the very arms of the Uindraoa, while 
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her troacherons parent escaped : or dancing impromptu fancy dances with 
one or other of the juveniles. Or, later, I can think of him, in his great 
unselfishness, concealing the fiust of his being ill, lest those about him 
should be distressed on his account; so that only by accident was it 
discovered by his son that that painful organic disease which in the end 
killed him, had commenced. 

1 can fancy 1 see him again in so many different ways ; but what 
is the use now when nothing is left to me but fancy ? These things 
are passed away ; but I have spoken of that which I know ; and whether 
I call myself Jones, Brown, or Bobinson, it matters very little. This 
is no made-up paper, for these memories are amongst the records of 
my life. 

Once more, before 1 close. In these latter days 1 once asked 
MaiTyat what he had been doing, when he had been a long while 
absent from home. <<Oh, nothing in particular,* lie answered; **but 
you see this is such a lovely time of year ; it is snfiicient amusement for 
mo to walk along the lanes and watch the green buds coming out in the 
quickset hedges.’* 

I could not recover this for some time. And this was what the 
popular novelist and wit had come down to ! This was the interest of the 
spoilt man of the world when hardly past middle age. For this he had 
abandoned society prematurely ; he had put aside fame before it had had 
time to pall. He had not outlived his popularity, for his name has not 
done so even now ; ho had turned his back upon it. The buds in the 
quickset hedges ! ’* 

Yet now, since he has been dead, it has sometimes occurred to me as 
a question whether it was a ** ooming down'* after all, or a return to the 
childlike simplicity of aU true genius ; or perhaps the beginning of an 
awakening to that better child-likeness of which we have all been told, and 
which Marryat fully experienced before he died. 
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The supreme authority on all things Spanish is veiy distinct upon the 
subject of pedestrian travelling in Spain. pedestrian tour for 

pleasure/* says The Handbook, **iB not to be thought of for a moment.” 

No one should ever dream of making a pedestrian tour in Spain/’ say 
the Gatherings, Deference to the 'ipsc-dixit of Ford will be paid by no 
one so willingly as by one who has made those delightful volumes the 
companions of his wanderings in the laud they illustrate, and proved their 
truth while drawing upon their rich stores of learning and observation. 
Ford, however, it is pretty clear, never made the experiment of a pedes- 
trian tour, and theoiy, even his theory, on a question of Spanish travel, 
must yield to experience. No doubt there is n large portion of the 
Peninsula to which his dictum applies. The traveller who would deliber- 
ately set out on a walking expedition through the dreary plains of 
Estremadura or the Castiles, if not actually a lunatic,^ Would doubtless 
soon qualify for lunacy by the way of sun-stroke and brain-fever. Never- 
theless there is no lack of good walking ground in the north, north-west, 
and south of Spain, entirely £ree from this risk, quite practicable, and 
eminently enjoyable ; at least to any one who does not mind such on 
amount of roug^iing it ” as, with the aid of moderate endurance, good 
digestion, and a packet of Keating’s insect-desti’oyer, will serve as a sauce 
piquant^ to his pleasure. There is no need here to dilate upon the 
advantages of this over every other mode of travelling for those who can 
adopt it. No doubt a riding tour as sketched by Ford is very delightful, 
but black care sits behind the horseman, even mounted though he be, like 
the author of the Handbook, on his haca Cordobesa. Ho has always a 
second set of wants besides his own to provide for, a mouth to feed that 
cannot make complaint of short commons, feet that are apt to come 
unshod at awkward times, a back that must not be allowed to become 
sore. And then, with all his independence as compared with the traveller 
on wheels, he is not a free man. Ho is tied to the bridle-road ; all that 
lies beyond it has no existence for him, and in Ford’s own country — ^if 
any one part of Spain more than another can bo said to be Ford’s country 
m Andalusia, there is scenery as grand as any in the Alps or Ifyrenees 
which is a sealed book to him and to all except the pedestrian. Ford’s 
chief olgection applies to walking in general. It seldom answers, he says, 
anywhere, as the walker mrives at the object of his promenade tired and 
hungry just at the moment when ho ought to bo freshest and most up to 
intdlect^ pleasures.” But why should he? Gan he not arrange 
matters so as not to arrive tired and hungry? If he finds himself 
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incapable of enjoyment after thirty miles lot him be content with twenty 
or fifteen ; and as to hunger, that is an affection to which travellers of all 
sorts are equally liable, and which is to be obviated by the same means 
in all cases. In the matter of accommodation, inns, food, and so forth, 
he is no worse off than any other tourist. Indeed, in one respect, he is 
better off : healthy active exercise materially improves his chance of an 
imbroken night’s rest. Tho fleas don’t bite a sound sleeper, so the 
Spaniards say, and the immunity is worth something in a posada. Any 
other incommodities he only shares in common with all comers, and any 
argument founded on them is an argument not against walking but against 
travelling in Spain at all. 

On this head, it may bo observed, there has been a great deal of 
exaggeration. To believe the majority of’ writers about Spain, the 
passage of the Pyrenees is a plunge into utter barbarism, whereas in 
sober truth the traveller, as long at least as he keeps to the beaten 
tracks, finds Spain, so far as he is concemod, remarkably like the 
rest of civilized Europe. Even tho diligence is now almost obsolete. 
Exci'pt Granada, there is no place of any importance which is not to 
he reached by rail ; and at Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Granada, Malaga, 
Oordova, Cadiz — in fact at every town which has a place in the regular 
Spanish tour — he will find hotels quite as civilized as those of France, 
Italy, or Germany, and in which he runs just about as much risk of being 
poisoned with the garlic and rancid oil we are told of as at the Trois 
Freres. It is true, if he penetrates into regions more remote he must 
content himself with much rougher quarters, for the difference between the 
fondu and tlie posada of Spain is far wider than between tho hotel 
and tho inn of any other country. It must be admitted too that all that 
form of life to which Mark Tapley applied the generic wampires ” is 
rather more abundant than is consistent with entire comfort. But ev^ 
tho posada is not much worse than the mountain quarters with which tho 
pedestrian has frequently to put up in other countries ; and if fowls, eggs, 
ham, and the best bread in the world, have any virtues in the way of 
supporting nature, there is no danger of starvation. 

The one discomfort which afiects the pedestrian more than any other 
traveller in Spain, is the heat of the climate ; but even this is not so great 
an evil as it seems. In the Sierras, among which his rambling ground will 
lie, a low latitude is neutralized to a groat extent by elevation and 
mountain breeze, and by a judicious use of the cool morning hours it is 
quite possible to cheat even the fierce sun of Andalusia. It is a good 
travelling rule anywhere, but especially sound in Spain, to make a point 
of seeing the sun rise eveiy^moming. One hour in the morning is worth 
throe in the afternoon, either for getting over ground or for enjoying 
scenery* and nowhere is the morning more delightful than in the Spanish 
mountains. All nature seems to rise restored to life by the bracing air 
night, and looks crisp and cool, green and mbist, like a fresb-cut salad* 
A few hours later all this is ch^ed. Where the dew hung the dust lies 
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thick ; the soft streaks of mist that rested like scarfs of gauze on the 
shouldei's of the mountains have given place to a hot quivering haze, the 
tender blues and greens haved)ecome browns and yellows, and the broad 
pui-plo shadows have changed into hard black lines. Tho landscape has 
put on a dry, pai*ohed, gritty look, as if it were moulded in terra-cotta, 
and life seems to have been baked out of everything except the lizards and 
grasshoppers. Therefore for enjoyment as well as for comfort, it is 
desirable to make an early start, and from this point of view it is, perhaps, 
a happy arrangement of circumstances that there are seldom strong 
inducements to lie a-bed of a morning in a Spanish inn : if the voice of 
the sluggard was ever heard to complain in a posada, the complaint was 
probably based on very different grounds from those stated by the poet. 
Getting under weigh is half the journey ; ** el salir de la posada es la mayor 
jomada,” as the national proverb puts it; and the prudent viator will leave 
nothing to be done in the morning but to discharge the reckoning and 
swallow a cup of that marvellous chocolate which Spain alone has the gift 
of producing, and the poorest posada will furnish as well as the best hotel. 
With this, itself almost as much a solid as the bizcochos which accompany 
it, he breaks his fast. Breakfast as w'o understand it, tho first regular 
meal of the day, is altogether too important and pleasumble an affair to 
be trifled with in this way. It would be a wanton waste of tho means of 
enjoyment to take it within walls at all, not to speak of the w alls of a 
frowsy hostelry. It is eminently a pleasure to be looked forward to. Tho 
materials, cold fowl, ham, hard eggs, bread, oranges, grapes, according to 
the local commissariat, are stowed away in the knapsack, to bo produced 
at the proper time and place — ^when the right to enjoy has been fairly 
earned, and a spot has been reached which combines the attraction of 
shade, water, and a view. Then and there he will unsling his pack, and 
as he makes bis honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast,” he will say with 
Father Izaak, ** Does not this meat taste weU, and was not this place well 
chosen to eat it ? ” The meat, however, is not the only thing to be 
considered. In thirsty Spain the traveller carries his bota as regularly as 
the playgoer carries his opera-glass, or the Londoner his umbrella, and 
nowhei e will he more fervently join in the refrain of the quaint old song 
which prays, 

That in heaven his bodI may dwell, 

Who first found out the leather bottfil. 

On a journey of any sort it is a desirable, on a pedestrian journey it is an 
indispensable, companion ; and, therefore, any one contemplating a tramp 
should first betake himself to the shop of some well-recommended botero ; 
and that without delay, for the education of the bota is a matter which 
requires some little time. Some authorities advise a oourse of aguardiente 
by way of seasoning, which is apt to have the effect of replacing the 
iionest taste of leather by the sickly fiavonr of aniseed ; but a thorongh 
soaking in many waten, followed by a discipline of ron^ wine, will 
generally sufflee to eorreet the pecnliar bouquet of old boots which hangs 
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ftbout a bota fresh from the shop. There are two sorts of bota. That 
used in Catalonia, Arragon, and the Pyrenees generally, has a horn nozzle 
fitting on with a screw ; but the southern bota — a simpler, ruder, and 
altogether more oriental-looking affiur — ^is much more conTenient in form. 
The neck is furnished with a wooden cup-shaped month, fitted with a 
perforated plug, through which the parched, wayfarer squirts a thin stream 
of wine down his throat, if his '‘tenement of clay" merely requires a 
slight moistening. If thorough saturation be desired, he has only to 
remove the plug and keep the cup full by a loving pressure of the yielding 
leather ; and no sound could be more sympathetic to a thirsty soul than 
the jovial chuckling gurgle of the wine as it rises through the narrow 
neck, and the long-drawn sigh that follows when the hand is removed and 
the empty air rushes in to fill the place of the generous liquor. Simple, 
however, as these operations may seem, the art of drinking from the bota 
i» not to be acquired in a moment. The tyro who rashly attempts the 
feat in public for the first time will probably cover his waistcoat with wine 
and himself with confusion ; therefore, a little private practice with water 
is advisable, and for obvious reasons the period of the morning bath will 
be found a favourable time for study. In the two most important respects 
the bota is vastly superior to any of the modem contrivances in macintosh 
or vulcanized india-rubber for carrying wine on a journey. It keeps its 
contents far cooler, and once seasoned communicates no disagreeable taste. 
Indeed, a veteran bota, like a pipe that is properly culottee, will help to make 
an inferior article endurable ; and for this reason its swarthy complexion 
and " purple-stained mouth ” are to be regarded with the same sort of 
afiectionate solicitude as attends the colouring of a valued meerschaum. 

In any enumeration of travelling difficulties in Spain, robbers have 
a prescriptive right to a place ; but in these degenerate days that place 
must be among the ideal difficulties. The romantically inclined tourist 
who counts upon at least one affair with brigands before returning home, 
who says at starting, " The bug which you would fright me with 1 seek,” 
will assuredly be wofully disappointed. Others, indeed, he will find, but 
not that one. There is now hardly as much chance of meeting a specimen 
of the ladron — the regular professional, picturesque brigand — ^in Spam, as 
of encountering a wolf in Wales. Even landlord, horse proprietors, and 
others interested in making the most of the dangers of the road, never 
attempt such a flight of imagination as to hint at " ladrones : ” they never 
get beyond mala gente.” This state of things, satisfiictoiy or not according 
to taste, is mainly due to that admirable, and recently much-abused body, 
the guardias civiles. Their ubiquity has xpade every road in Spain at least 
as safe as the New Boad in London, and at the same time tends to convey 
an idea of insecurity. On most of the roads in a pair of these 

sucoessQiiB of the Santa Hermandad accompany the diligences for a part 
of the way, and their appearance is by some held to be conclusive of the 
abundance of robbers, which is, in fiiot, scarcely more logical than inferring 
the unhealthiness of a city firom its elaborate drainage arrangements. 
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In the mountains, too, the pedestrian Tvill often perceive on the path* 
side, far down below him, a couple of cooked-hatted, blue-ooated, yellow- 
belted figures, who, when he comes np with them, will most likely ask after 
his ** documentos.” For this reason, in spite of what guide-books say about 
no passport being needed in Spain, it is necessaiy to have, at any rate, 
something which looks like one, and if it has a scrap of Spanish, couched 
in official language, written on it anywhere, so much the better, for some of 
these guardias can read. Their behaviour is always in accordance with 
their title ; still it will never be amiss to administer a puro or two, in return 
for which the traveller may get some useful hints about the neighbourhood, 
or, in case there is a choice, a direction to a posada where se bebe buen 
vino y no pican mncho los chinches. The mala'gente, the gentry who, 
though not robbers by profession, are yet so weak in principle as not to be 
always able to withstand the temptation to rob, may perhaps constitute a 
danger more real. If the evidence of hotel-keepers and the like is to be 
taken literally, they really do exist, but the curious fact about them is that 
they seem alwa 3 r 8 to keep ahead of the traveller. Thus at Granada he 
will be told he must keep a sharp look out at Alhoma ; at Alhama he is 
assured the neighbourhood is and always has been remarkable for honesty, 
but he will do well to be on his guard about Antequera. Antequera pro- 
tests its innocence, since the time of King Wamha, of <61 offences against 
person or property, but raises a warning voice against the neighbonrhood 
of Bonda ; and Bonda, in turn, professes itself to be an Arcadia, and 
denounces San Boque. The risk is always ** mas lejos the traveller never 
is, but always to be robbed. Still, as it is just possible that a smart walker 
may, by accident, overtake some of these retreating rogues, there can be 
no harm in canying a light revolver. It is alwavs a comfortable sort of 
companion, and it will be sufficient in the very improbable event of an 
encounter, ns a member of the mala gonte family is not likely to carry 
fire-arms. 

There is something, but not much, after all, in Ford’s final argument 
that walking is unusual in Spain. It is true that the pedestrian does not 
hold the same honoured and dignified position as in Switzerland. In a 
pountiy where ** caballoro is the equivalent for gentleman,” he cannot 
expect to have his claim to that title immediately recognized everywhere 
when he makes his appearance on foot. But he certainly will not be 
either ** ill-received ” or become an object of universal suspicion.” Sur- 
prise, and a trifle of curiosity, he will very probably excite, but fortunately 
even in the remotest nooks of the Peninsula it is now pretty well under- 
stood that the English are an eccentric people, having peculiar ideas on 
the subject of pleasure ; and at the worst, when his nationality is known, 
he will be set down as a loco ” from that distant Thule whore the men 
are as mad as he.” But against this, it may be set off that this form of 
insanity is calculated to touch the Spaniard on his weakest point. There 
is no surer road to his good graces than admiration of his eouatiy and 
eveiyibing it contains ; and to the Spanish mind, the admiration of the 
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pedeBtrian will be aboTe all Bnspiciozi. If be did not, approve of the 
country and people he wonld not be at such pains to eee them ; and there- 
fore as soon as it is ascertained that he is not after mines or railways — 
things always regarded with jealousy — ^bnt simply scenery and enjoyment, 
he will rise in estimation as a person of taste, whatever may be thought of 
liim as an entirely rational being. Indeed, it is by no means a bad rule 
for travellers of every condition to praise as they go, right and left, every- 
thing of or belonging to Spain. If they are too conscientious for this, or 
too much impressed with the responsibility entailed on them by a higher 
civilization, let them praise what they can, and endeavour, at least, to 
appear contented with the rest. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
neglect of this simple precaution has something to do with the 
unfavourable impressions of Spanish maimers we sometimes find 
recorded by English travellers. It would be impossible for the 
grumbling, discontented, or critical traveller to mahe a worse selection 
from the map of the world on Mercator's prqjection than Spain for a vaca- 
tion tour. Nothing puts up the Spaniard's back, so to speak, more readily 
than to have it dmned into his ears or hinted to him by signs quite as 
eloquent as words that they order this or that matter bettor in France or in 
England as the case may bo. If he is of the better educated sort, very likely 
he is well aware that it is so, and for that reason is all tiie sorer ; if not, 
it seems to bis espafiolismo flat blasphemy. To take a very extreme case, 
the subject of the bull-fight is, as Mrs. Lirriper would say, “ fruitful hot 
water ” at every table-d’hote from Barcelona to Cadiz at which there is 
much mixture of Spaniards and foreigners. No doubt the traveller is quite 
right in holding it to bo a cruel, barbarous, and bloodthirsty sport (he 
takes very good care not to miss it all the same) ; but, to adopt a phrase 
from the ethics of the nurseiy, ** it is not pretty to say so ” in a country 
where it is the national pastime and a cherished institution. And, au fait, 
what is the use ? As a protest it is unseasonable and as a preachment it 
is unavailing. The fine old British practice of grumbling, too, is quite out 
of place in Spain. Spaniards themselves never grumble, they are a long- 
suffering race. Now and again, but rarely, they will fly out ifrtO a prodigious 
passion, but likS a thunderstorm, if it is noisy, is very soOQ And as 
Charles Mathews's song has it, tiwiwodiljlifi^ jast eDca^Stt t>^e, and 
the grievance^ whfitam it i% jMmhul ' Bttt iWliM ^ idea 
whatever of thsl form of attack w)dch natural 

to the NortherriM^eim^^ and are very apt to put the most .iiolMteiurable 
construction ohlt. Besides, there is no country where it is of so little use. 
In some of the larger hotels, which, being in the hands of Italians or French- 
men, are conducted on continental as distinguished from Spanish 
principles, swagger, bluster, and fault-finding may perhaps effect something. 
But the traveller who fancies he will better himself in any way by ** calling 
stoutly about him" in an ordinary Spanish parador or posada, is very much 
mistaken. If he does entertain any such notion he will be undeceived at 
once by the bearing of his host. The demeanour of the Spanish amo is 
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framed on a model altogether different from that of the landlord of any 
oUier ootmiry. Far be it from him tp welcome the coming guest witti 
smiles and bows, and rubbing of hands. He is not the man to show you 
to your room and suggest with feeling a little bit of fish and broiled fowl 
and mushrooms for your dinner. His roli is of another sort. Gome as 
you mayi on foot, on horseback, or in a coach and six, you must approach 
him as a suppliant, not as a customer. You do not put up at his house : 
he permits you to enter and repose there. He receives you seated, 
cigarette in mouth, in the doorway, and acknowledges your salutation with 
a lofty condescension that at once explains away the incongruity of Don 
Quixote always mistaking gentlemen in his line for governors of castles. 
After a while he will unbend a little as you are a stranger, but you must 
be careful not to inqiute to him any knowledge of household matters by 
incautious questions or remarks touching bed or board. They belong to 
the women's province : hU function is deportment. 

The mountain district lying to the south of Granada may be taken as 
a sample of the fields open to the enterprise of the pedostiian. As the 
wanderer takes his way through Granada’s royal town ” — whether from 
Elvira’s gates to those of Bivarambla on he goes, or through the street of 
Zacatin to the Alhambra spurring in, — through the elms on the Alameda, 
throng horse-shoe arches in the Alhambra, between the/icypresses in the 
gardens of the Generalife, at the ends of streets, over the tops of houses, 
again and again does the distant Sierra Nevada force itself upon his notice, 
make the background of his picture, and tantalize him with its snows.* 



In time, if the mountain instinct be strong within him, he will begin to lust 
after a nearer acqoaintaaoe, to speculate upon what sort of sceneiy is hiding 

* The aketeh gim above is taken from the bridge over the Genii, et the upper 
end of the Alameda. The dieip peek is the Yelete, the knob on the kft the rainjiiit 
of Malebieen.* 
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ainong those craga, what manner of region it is that lies beyond, and possibly 
the recollection that the range of mountains before him is the next highest 
in Europe to the Alps may help to stimulate his curiosity. If he makes 
inquiry at Granada about the means of gratifying it, be will be probably 
advised to go up the Picacho de la Yeleta, the sharp peak which appears 
to be the culminating point of the chain — an undertaking which is there 
looked upon with as much respect as the ascent of Mont Blanc used to 
be fifteen years ago at Chamouni, albeit three-fourths of the journey may 
be done on horseback. The ad\ice, as far as it goes, is not bad, for from 
the top of the Yeleta he will command a panorama as grand, and infinitely 
more varied, than any the Alps in all their glory can show. But if he 
contents himself with this, he leaves unseen a tract which, in a small space, 
contains some of the richest and boldest scenery in Europe— that medley 
of mountains lying at his feet as he looks out over the Mediterranean, the 
Alpujarras, where there are glens to drive a water-colour painter distracted, 
and rocks more savage than ever Salvator Bosa conceived.* Here, how- 
ever, he must trust to his feet. He can, indeed, just skirt the Alpujarras 
coimtiy on horseback, hut if he wishes to explore its inmost nooks, to 
follow up its wild valleys io the crest from which they spring, there is 
nothing for it but to leave his portmanteau and his respectabilities and 
cares in charge of the landlord at Granada, for a week or two, and take to 
the mountain in the condition of a tramp. It is better, however, not to 
commence actual tramping at the hotel door. The paths are not easy to 
find, the rapines are intricate ; a guide of some sort is necdssary, and 
guides who will walk are not to bo met with easily at Granada. There 
are primitive little diligences plying between Granada and Motril or 
Lanjoron, one of which w^ill deposit him at a more convenient starting- 
place. If so minded, he may get down at the Ultimo Suspiro del Moro— 
the Hill of the Tears,” as it is sometimes called — ^the famous spot from 
which Boabdil looked for the last time on the fair city he had lost. 
Thence he may follow the diligence route— a fine, broad, well-engineered 
road — through Durcal, past the gorge of Talara and the bridge of Tablate, 
and then, taming to the left, take the rough byroad that zigzags up-hill 
to Lanjaron. After a few miles Laigaron comes in sight — a long white 
village, gleaming out of a mass of the deepest green, and protected by a 
toothless old castle on an almost isolated pinnacle of rock. The Anda- 
lusians call Laiijaron ** El paraiso de las AlpigaiTOS,” and well they may, 
for a lovelier spot no traveller can have photographed upon his memoiy. 

* Ford says, **The name AlpigaTras is a corruption of Al Butherat, * grass,’'* 
while Washington Irving traces it to Albnzara, one of Taric’s captains, who was the 
first to sabdne its Christian population. Feman Caballero quotes a legend which 
explains the title of the Picacho del a Yeleta. In the tiempo de los Moros there 
stood on its summit a weathercock (veleta), watched by an angel. While the weather- 
cock pointed north the Christians were victorious ; but whenever the angel slept, the 
evil one eaue and turned it southward, and atraightway the Moorish arms prevailed. 
Mulohacen is siii^Iy a conroption of the name of Mula— or Mnley— Hassan, the fiither 
QfBoabdiL 
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It is perched on the southern end of a spur of the Sierra Nevada, which 
rises steeply behind the village, clothed with chestnut and evergreen oak. 
Below is a deep gorge, through which a little stream makes its way to the 
Mediterranean, in front a mighty wall of rook, and all round a girdle of 
noble mountains — among which towers high the grey head of the Sierra 
Lujar. Tho village itsolf, far more Oriental than European in appearance, 
like all the Alpujarras villages, is a long street of white flat-roofed houses, 
with a tiny alameda in the centre, and the shelving platform on which it 
stands, throughout its length and breadth, is a tangled wilderness of pome- 
granate, flg, apricot, and orange trees. Lanjaron is famous in these parts 
for its fruit, more especially for its oranges, which are magniiicent and 
abundant. On every side they gleam through the glossy foliage like 
golden lamps in a green night.” They hang temptmgly over every path, 
and perfume every mountain breeze that sweeps down this happy valley. 
And such oranges ! of noble size, with a rough crisp rind, and a flavour — 
it might be too much to assert that he who has not tasted a Lanjaron 
orange does not know what oranges are capable of, but it is not too much 
to say that notions of that fruit founded on the orange of commerce are as 
near the truth as an estimate of the virtues of champagne based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the taste of ginger-beer. It is unnecessary to 
add that at Lanjaron there are mineral waters, ^trongl^ recommended by 
tho faculty. A spot combining so many attractions, with such scenery, 
such a climate, such natural luxuries, and generally so admirably 
adapted for idleness, must, by the inevitable law of nature, have some- 
where in its vicinity springs possessed of rc‘.torative properties. Accord- 
ingly science has discovered, and society at Granada and Malaga has 
endorsed the fact, that the waters at Lanjaron are good for I know not 
what class of disorders. Whatever their ailments may bo, the sufferers 
have that look of placid contentment which ie observable in all mineral- 
water patients, and breakfast and dine with the healthy appetite which 
seems to be incidental to debility. In the morning they turn out and go 
through the ceremony of drinking the waters with amazing gravity, and in 
the evening they stroll on the Granada rood, or lounge under the orange- 
trees, and watch the sunset with that tranquil enjoyment of life which 
belongs to a disorganized system and an entire immunity from all worldly 
cares. Lanjaron, in a word, is the simplest, cosiest, and most unso- 
phisticated of little watering-places ; and, as the decline and fall of such 
retreats is in most cases traceable to the ill-judged praise of some blun- 
dering admirer, I would fain withdraw what I have said in its favour, and 
entreat the reader not to believe a word of the foregoing description, but 
rather to conceive of Lanjaron as of a place afflicted with a miserable 
climate and monotonous scenery, where it rains nearly all day, where the 
country is flat and rather marshy, where there is only one tree, and that 
a blasted poplar, and no oranges at all, except a few on a stall at a comer 
of the plaxa, kept by an old lady from Clcnakilty, who is always polishing 
them with her apron. 
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The topography of the Alpujarras seems some'vehat intricate at first 
sight, but is in reality simple. The ridge of the Sierra Nevada runs east 
and west, nearly parallel with the shore of the Mediterranean, and about 
thirty miles distant firom it. Half-way between the two there is a long 
line of valley running in the same direction, and separated from the sea 
by a chain of sierras, of which the Sierra Lujor above mentioned is the 
principal. Into this valley four or five minor valleys descend at right 
angles from the crest of the Sierra Nevada, and it is in these that the 
finest scenery of the Alpujarras is to be found. Lanjaron stands a little 
above the mouth of the most westerly of these minor valleys, and from its 
situation and creature comforts is admirably suited for head-quarters. 
Its own valley is by no means the least beautiful of the group. For 
miles above the village it is a steep, deep, narrow ravine, shaded by noble 
chestnuts, and altogether of very much the same character as the vaUeys 
on the Piedmontese side of the Alps’; but its head is a wild mountain 
basin, with snow-streaked sides, enclosing a lonely tarn, the Laguna del 
Caballo, above which rise the summits of the Gaballo and the Machos, 
two of those peaks which cut so sharply against the sky in the moTmtain 
view from Granada. 

But by far the finest and grandest scenery in the Sierra Nevada lies 
at the head of the Poqneira valley, to the east of that of Lanjaron. 



Approaching by the way of Orgiba, a legua larga, or a trifle under two 
leagues, from Lanjaron, a rugged mountain-path, fringed with aloes and 
prickly pears, leads to the Barranco do Poqueira, where one of the love- 
liest bits of landscape in the whole district suddenly bursts on the view. 
An impetuous stream tumbles in a series of cascades down a dark gorge, 
overhung with trees, among which nestles a picturesque old mill. Beyond, 
the green slopes rise one above^ the other, dotted with white villages, and 
high up, springing from a wild chaos of precipices, the Picaoho de la 
Yeleta towers above all with its black crags and dagvimg snows. Mula- 
hacen, the loftiest of all the Sierra Nevada peaks, is not yet in sight, and 
it is a tramp of some hours more up the valley before his burly form 
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comes into view ; but the ascent, as well as that of the Veleta, may be 
easily made from Oapilleria, the highest Tillage in the Talley. But the 
reader need not fear that 1 am about to inflict upon him the oft Wd tale 
of a mountain ascent. There is, it must be confessed, a certain sameness 
about narratiTes of that sort, and the incidents described are generally of 
a kind more interesting to the actor than to the reader. Not, indeed, 
that mountaineering in the Sierra NeToda affords many openings for 
thrilling incidents. It would require considerable ingenuity to encounter 
any of the aTolanche or ice perils of the Alps. There is not a summit 
in the range which may not be reached, in August or September at least, 
without once setting foot on snow, and there is but one glacier, and that 
the most harmless and unobtrusiTe of glaciers, lying in nobody's way 
and endangering nobody’s life with its crevasBos, which, as Boissier has 
obserred, are to be measured by inches, not by feet. In fact, in §pito of 
its height, more than five hundred feet above that of the highest of the 
Pyrenees, and its rank as a mountain of the first order, according to 
Lavallce’s classification of mountains,* the ascent of Mulahaccn is an 
undertaking not much more arduous than the ascent of Snowdon ; and 
the Yeleta, though steeper, is even easier. But the hardest morning’s work 
in the scrambling way would be well repaid by the view which either of 
these summits commands. In the first place there is the Corral de la 
Yeleta, as the chasm is^ called which seems almost to Apen under the 
climber’s feet as he io^s the highest crags. The first impression conveyed 
is perhaps that of the crater of on extinct volcano, or of one of the cirques 
of the Pyrenees, with its natural grimness intensified a hundredfold. But 
such similitudes are far too mundane to bo entirely satisfactory'. The 
spot is altogether too weird and mysterious to be connected with any 
commonplace convulsion of nature. It seems rather to be the socket out 
of which some frantic Titan has tom up a mighty peak by the roots. It is 
a place where Dante might have made studies for the scenery of the Injerno^ 
where Faust and Mephistopheles might have held revelry with witches, or 

* Trofessor Lavallee, in his Geographie Btjptiyve, draws the line which divides 
the first order of mountains from the second at S/MX) metres, and Mulahaccn is the 
only mountain in Europe, except Alpine anmmits, that distinctly exceeds that height. 
The Yeleta, however, approaches it closely, and by some mensnrements, passes it. 
A good deal of confusion exists ohont the height of the Sierra Nevada chain. State- 
ments are to be found ranging from 10,800 to 13,000 feet Those of the Spanish 
natnralist Rojas Clemente, who is to the Sierra Nevada very much what Dc Saussnro 
if to the Alps, and Bamond to the Pyrenees ; and of Edmond Boissier, of Oeoeva, 
are the most tmstworthy. According to the latter, the height of Mulahaccn is 11 , 701 , 
and of the Yeleta, 1 1 , 432 , English feet. Clemente’s meatmements ore a trifle higher, 
hot perhaps in a matter of this sort, some extra weight is to be attached to the 
aolh^ty of a Swiss and on experienced Alpine explorer. As the limit of perpetual 
snow in latitude 37 degrees is somewhere abont 1 1,000 feet above the sea, it will be 
seen that the soow-fiolds of the Sierra Nevada cannot be very extensi^-e. Indeed in 
the dpg-day heats, the snow disappears entirely from the more exposed points of tha 
chain, mmoining only in detached masses on the sides, as shown in the preceding 
sketdiss. 
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FhuJtenBtdin's monster sought a retreat. It is a vast pit more thpi a two 
thonsAnd feet deep, and two or three miles across, sunk in the v^ heart 
of the chain and walled in by the precipices of its three highest peaks, 
Mulahacen on the south and the Alcazaba and Yeleta on the east and west. 
In form it is nearly circular, and its walls are sheer precipice all the way 
round, with but one break, where, on the north, the little glaciers already 
mentioned, fed by the snow which lies thick on the floor of the Gorr^, forces 
its way down a narrow cleft and forms the source of the fieunous river 
Genii, a savage birthplace for those gentle waters which ripple past 
Granada and gladden the orange- groves of the Vega. Following the 
course of the deep gorge by which the stream descends, the eye rests 
at length upon the terraced gardens of the Generalife, nine thousand 
feet below, beyond which, over the ravine of the Darro, rise the massive 
form and pyramid roof of the great tower of Comares, the belfry of the 
Torre de la Vela and the red walls of the Alhambra, against a background 
of dork green elms. Underneath lies the city of Granada, dwindled to a 
span by the distance of twenty miles, but, in the clear Andalusian atmo- 
sphere, showing like some capital in Fairyland ; and beyond and around 
the broad plain of the Yega spreads itself out like a carpet of green and 
gold, with a fringe of soft purple haze whore it stretches up to the feet of 
the distant Jaen mountains. To the west the rugged sierras that form 
the continuation of the Sierra Nevada on to the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
shores of the Atlantic rise one above the other in wild confusion, like a sea 
of mountains sorely troubled ; some of them almost nameless, some famed 
ic song and Btoi^\ Alhama of the ballads lies at the foot of the sharp 
blue cone in the middle distance, and under that jagged crest far away is 
the lUo Yerdo, Percy’s ‘‘ Gentle River,*' where Alonzo de Aguilar* fell by 
the hand of the Moor £1 Feri. Beneath, on the other side, is the Alpu- 
jarras, from mountain top to sea a labyrinth of ridges and ravines, and 
beyond it the blue expanse of the Mediterranean from the Straits to the 
Cabo de Gaia : vast but still not boundless, for on its upper rim, in the 
clear morning, there seems to rest a faint light cloud of unchanging form, 
and the eye travels through a hundred and forty miles of space across to 
the mountains of Morocco. 

Such are the main features of the prospect from either Mulahacen or 
the Yeleta. That from the Yeleta is perhaps rather the finer of the two, 
for the vast precipices of Mulahacen overhanging the CorrM and the massive 
form of the mountain itself make it one of the most striking objects in the 
view from the other peak. In the matter of accommodation for a large 
party there is not much choice between the rival summits. Each is a 
sharp pinnacle of mica schist, and the little space that nature has left for 

* There ia, to be sure, some question os to the precise site of the battle in which 
Alonso was l^led. One of the ballads on the subject in the Guerras CiviUa de 
Orauadat places it distinctly in the Sierra Nevada proper, and furthermore states that 
his body was carried to “Oxicar la Nombrada,*’ — which, by the way, Lockhart 
translates ** woodjf Oxicar.** Oxicar is, of course, the old spelling for Ujijar, a village 
in tho Alpqjarras, sU or seven leagues oast of Orglba. 
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lonngmg on is in each case diminished by an impertinent Btniotnre,ibnilt, 
I believe, by certain engineers, who might have been better employed than 
in putting fimshmg touches to these grand old mountains. The 
accompanying sketch shows the top of Mulahacen and the two men highest 
in position in Bpain at the moment. The deep valley of Trevelez to the 
east of Mulahaoen, though not so grand or beautiful as that of Poqueira, is 
worth a glance, and by it the traveller may descend and decide on the spot 
the vexed question touching the superiority of its hams over those of 
Gapilloria, its rival in the art of bficon-making — a much disputed point here. 



Among the manufactures of Spain her bacon will alws} s take a high rank 
m the estimation of persons of taste, and among Spamsh bacons that of 
the Alpujarras holds a proud position. More especially the hams. They 
yield to none in the Penmsula, not even to the famous hams of Montanches, 
for jmeiness, softness, and ilavour, and served any way, — boiled, broiled, 
with tomato sauce after the fashion of the country, or even raw, — there is a 
subtlety about them that would sap the faith of a Rabbi. The social 
position of the pig m those mountam villages has perh^s somethmg 
to do with the quaUty of his remains when they become an article of 
food. In the hamlets of the Alpujarras he takes a place in society which 
is not conceded to him anywhere else, not even m Ireland. In early 
youth he is the playmate of the children and is treated with that affection 
which elsewhere is lavished on the kitten and the puppy, and grown up he 
seems to live free, independent, and generally respected. There is no 
vulgarity attached to the idea of pig in these valleys. Even the process 
of converting him mto bacon has a touch of oleganoo and refinement 
about it : snow, sugar, and the smoke of aromatic shrubs, being the chief 
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pr^ervEtives employed. And then what poetry there is in the titles 
bestowed npon the product : — << los jamones dnlces de las Alpujarras,’* or, 
as they are sometimes called, ** the sweet hams of Trovelez.” Moore 
might have sung them without any debasement of his muse, for, indeed, 
there’s not in this wide world a bacon so sweet as they make of the Sierra 
Nevada pig’s meat, and the last sense of taste from the palate is gone, 
when it ceases to relish that juicy jamon. Here, however, they are 
rather to be mentioned as a valuable element in the commissariat of 
the pedestrian. With a wedge of sweet ham, a few hard eggs, half-a-dozen 
Lonjaron oranges, and a bota of Yal-de-penas, he may consider himself 
free of the country, and wander where he pleases, independent of the 
posadas, which partake largely of the primitiveness that pervades all things 
in this district. Not that the Alpujarras when it chooses cannot shake off 
its rustic simplicity. I reached one of these little mountain villages on the 
evening of a fete, and as there was to be a gran baile ” in the plaza, I 
made sure of seeing in such a spot, if anywhere, the national dances and 
costumes in full perfection. What I did see was a party of ladies and 
gentlemen in muslin and tail coats polking and waltzing to the genteelest 
tunes. Once, it is true, there was a fandango, but it was evidently looked 
upon by the majority as vulgar and behind the age. I remarked it, perhaps, 
the more, as at the time 1 was travelling laden with some pounds weight 
of copper coin, because in the whole town of Orgiba, the capital of the 
Alpujarras, there was not enough silver to make up the change of an 
Isabolino (the Spanish sovereign) ; and but for the lucky discovery that 
there was a dollar to be seen at the cigar-shop round the comer, I should 
have had a still heavier load to carry. From the eagerness with which the 
offer to take the dollar off his hands, at par, was accepted by the proprietor, 
I am inclined to believe that it had been on view for some time as a 
curiosity, and that the novelty had at last worn off. 

Still, primitive and rude as the Alpegarras posadas are, they are not, 
after all, as 1 have already said, so very much rougher than the quarters 
pedestrians have often to be content with elsewhere, and are for the most 
part cleaner. The Spaniards, those of the south at any rate, are in the 
main a cleanly people, with an oriental affection for whitewash and fair 
linen ; and if insect life runs riot in their houses it is not so much a fault 
of theirs as of the climate they live in. If, however, the traveller objects to 
posada lodging on these and other grounds, the remedy is in his own 
hands. Under these glorious skies camping out on the mountain side is 
a luxury, and sounder sleep may be had on a bed of brushwood than 
between the sheets of civilization. The brigand bugbear he may treat 
very lightly ; and in fact what should robbers do on mountains where no 
living thing is to be seen, except vultures and an occasional manzanilla- 
gatherer, or shepherd with his dogs and flock? The wolves I am 
inclined to believe in, because of the size of the dogs and the spiked 
collars they wear, but the evidence in favour of the existence of human 
robbers is not satisfactory. 
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From the bottom of the Trevelez Talley he may, if so inclined, reach 
Granada by the way of Uj^’ar, and the mountain track across to Guadiz ; 
but the eastern side of the Alpujairas is comparatiyely bare and unin- 
teresting. The cream of the district, in fact, lies between Durcal and 
the Trevelez valley. A far finer path by which to take leave of the 
Alpujarras is that over the Col de la Yeleta, the depression in the ridge 
on the west of the I^cadiio, which may be reached from either Lai^aron or 
Gapilleria. There, from the top of the pass almost until he reaches it, he 
has Granada full in view as ho descends the mountain. On this walk, for 
the first and only time, I found the inconvenience of cany^ing a knapsack 
in Spain. It would not have mattered in Switzerland or the Pyrenees, 
where people are used to it — ^nay, rather like it; but to appear in 
mountain trim on the Alameda of Granada, up which my road inevitably 
lay, just at that period of the evening when the full fiood-tide of fashion 
swept to and fro in all its pride beneath the branching elms, seemed to be, 
in a land that knows not knapsacks, a measure somewhat too strong. 
Perhaps it was the thought was weak. At any rate I sat down to wait till 
it was dusk, and waiting till it was dusk, slept till it was dark, and 
resumed the march on Granada with no clearer notion of the way than 
that, as Granada lay low, stumbling downhill was more likely to bo right 
than stumbling up. I came upon a house at last, but it WE^j a house with 
a dog. When Byron says , — ** ’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark,” it is to be presumed he means a w’atch-dog secured by a stout 
chain and collar. Because, if the night is dark and the dog is loose, and 
his honest bark may at any moment be followed by his, no doubt, equally 
honest bite, the sound the poet speaks of is not a sweet one. Bo 1 felt, 
at least until~tbe owner of the dog, somewhere out of the darkness, called 
him to order, and then informed me that Granada was only a legua y 
media further on. I had been hugging the belief that it was only half 
a league. I got into Granada at last, just as the town was shutting up for 
the night ; but the example is worth something as showing as forcibly as 
The UnivcrscU Spelling-Book could, the evils of loitering, and especially 
what a mistake it is to loiter in Bpain, where distomoes, no matter how 
measured, are always deceptive. 

The tourist who has been through the Alpi^arros, and up and down 
the Sierra, need not, however, consign his knapsack to his portmanteau on 
his return to Granada, for farther west there are fresh fiel^ and pastures 
new for the pedestrian. 
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Dubimo the year which has elapsed since we noticed the position of affidn 
with regard to the introduction of breech-loading rifles for militaiy service,* 
considerable progress has been made by England, as by most other 
nations ; and the subject has reached a stage at which it will be inte- 
resting again to review what has been done, and to note the development 
which the subject has now attained. 

It will be within the recollection of readers of this Magazine that as 
far back as 1864, a committee of officers appointed by the War Office, 
uf which General Russell was president, reported that it would be desirable 
to arm the whole of the British infantry with breech-loading rifles. The 
inquiry to which this recommendation gave rise branched off into two 
distinct and perfectly independent parts. One, the conversion of the 
c\istmg arms ; the other, the determination of the best pattern of breech- 
loader for future manufacture. With the history and the issue of the first 
branch of the inquiiy people ore now pretty well familiar. It resulted 
in the adoption in the spring of 1866 of the Snider system of conver- 
sion, with a coiled brass cartridge designed by Colonel Boxer. 

We should not care to recall the ignorant and unjust clamour which 
was raised on the introduction of this arm and ammunition, the alarming 
prophecies of failure, and the manner in which the slightest and most 
unimportant difficulties were magnified into grave defects, condemnatory 
of the system, — were it not that it would be impossible otherwise to do 
justice to one of the most satisfactory features of the year’s progress, viz. 
the complete success which has attended the introduction of the Snider 
system ; and the confidence with which the arm and ammunition are now 
regarded by the whole army. 

It reflects the greatest credit upon idl concerned that, in spite of a 
tolerably vigorous opposition, the conversion of the Enfield rifles has been 
persevered with at a rate which has given us at least 200,000 of the arms 
and nearly 80,000,000 rounds of the ammunition in less than a year firom 
the date of commencing manufiusture ; — ^that notwithstanding the enormous 
pressure requisite to produce these results ; notwithstanding the novelty 
and intricacy of many of the processes of manufacture ; notwithstanding 
the slight causes upon which failures or accidents depend ; notwithstanding 
the issue of the aims in many instances (as in Canada Ireland) to 
men entirely uninstruoted in their use,— no fiulure whatever has taken 


* Comhiff September, ISCSt 
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place, and not a Bin^rle ' accident of any consequence has had to be 
recorded.* 

Of the slight changes which experience has recommended in the arm 
and ammnnition, it will be sufficient to say, first, that except in the case 
of about two million rounds of the first pattern of cartridge, the base of 
which proved too weak, the introduction of the different changes has not 
involved the supersession of preceding patterns ; and, second, that these 
changes, in addition to the increase of efficiency which they have 
respectively effected, have almost invariably tended also to decrease 
the cost of production. Thus, iron has been substituted for brass for 
the base of the cartridge ; the quantity of brass in the cartridge-case has 
been dimixushed ; the weight of the bullet has been reduced ; the con- 
struction of the anvil has been improved. 

The following sketch of the latest approved construction of cartridges, 
will form a companion to that which wo gave last year of the first pattern 
of ammunition : — 


Boxsa Ammunition for Snider Rifle. 


iHoiik Cartridge.— Pattern II. 



a Iron Dim. 
b Poptar Maetaft Wad. 

0 Bran Cap. 

d Bran OoUadOanfli tom), not oorerad 
by paper, bat lined with a paper bog 
eontaining the ehazge of powder. 
e Pellet of Compresaed Powder. 
f Wool 

g Braea-ahoolderod Anvil. 
k Perennion Cap. 


Ball Cartridge.— Pattern T'. 


X 



a Iron Din. 
b Papier Uaohi Wad. 

0 Bran Cap. 
e* Pereonkm Cap. 
d Inner Bran Cap. 

0 Braae Ooil (l^ torn), with eoaering of 
Brown Paper. 

f Ballet, Pure Lead, Wel^t 4 B 0 gralna. 

S Baked Clay Ping. 

Wood Flag. 

< Cotton Wool 
k Brasa-ihoaldered AnrU. 


The changes in the arm have consisted mainly in an alteration of the 
depth of the recess ibr the cartridge-bore, in a slight alteration in the 
form of extractor, with a view to facilitating extraction, and in the recess- 


* The first pattern of cartridge, with the Potdt baeo, wae found to be unreliable, 
and one or two breech blocks were blown open in Canada, to which station the balk 
of the ammunition of this pattern hod been sent. But the defect had been noticed 
and corrected before these mishaps ocenrred, altbongfa too late to admit of strengthened 
cartridges being snppUed to Canada, on account of the commnnications having become 
closed by the ice. In the apriog of this year the unsafe ammnnition was recalled { 
and it is improbable that a single ' round of it exists, except in the form of blank 
cartridges, into which it was converted on its tetnm to this country. 
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ing of the iaco of the hammer, so as to render the blowing open of the 
breech-block, in the event of the accidental employment of a defective 
cartridge, more unlikely. 

The endurance of these rifles has been exhibited m an extraordinary 
degree during the past year. There are in existence arms which have 
flr^ as many as 80,000 rounds, and which to all appearance are as good 
as the day when they were first issued. The rate of fire, thanks to the 
facilities of loading and exkaction which the present pattern of partridge 
aflbrds, has proved even higher than was anticipated, and as many as 
eighteen, nineteen, and even twenty rounds have been fired from a Snider 
rifle in a minute ; uid with very little practice, a good marksman can 
sustain for several minutes a rate of fire of from ten to twelve shots per 
minute, getting at least 00 per cent, of the shots ** on ’* the target. The 
performances of the Snider at Wimbledon this year, where it has obtained 
first or second place in nearly every one of the breech-loading competi- 
tions, have gone far to establish its character in the eyes of the public. 

These results have not escaped the notice of our neighbours, and the 
arms, or close imitations of them, and the ammunition, have been adopted 
in several foreign countries. 

Here we may be well content to leave the question of conversion ; and 
it might seem also as though any necessity for farther search after an 
efficient breech-loader were unnecessary, with so satisfisotory a system 
ready to our hands. But with all their endurance, the &uder rifles will 
not last for ever, and, meanwhile, owing to the suspension of manufacture 
of new arms fur the past two or three years, we are practically without 
any reserve store of rifles. It is important, therefore, that the resumption 
of manufacture should be no longer delayed; and with this view the 
second branch of the inquiry, the determination of the best pattern of arm 
for future manufacture, has been entered upon during the past year. 

This inquiry need not necessarily result in the supersession of the 
Snider rifle. It merely amounts to this, that before recommencing manu- 
facture, we wish to know whether the Snider system is the best, or whether 
we can improve upon it. If a better system can be found, we shall adopt 
it ; but not otherwise. And although the probability of course is that 
some better arm will be found, we are satisfied that competitors have a 
harder task before them than they may be inclined to imagine. 

On the 22nd October, 1866, an advertisement was issued from the 
War Office, ** to gunmakers and others,'* inviting proposals for breech- 
loading rifles, either repeating or not repeating, which may replace the 
present service rifles in future manufacture." Certain conditions with 
regard to the maiipium weight and length, and the minimnm rate of fire, 
accuracy, penetration, Ac., were laid down as requisite for a military arm, 
the Snider naval rifle (which is rather a better shooting arm than the long 
Enfield), measured by its average, or rather below its average perform- 
ances, being taken as a standard. But the calibre, twist, form of groove, 
&c. were, very wisely as we think, left optional. Generally, the ann was 
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required to be ** as little liable to injury by long-continaed fiiing» rou£^ 
usage, and exposure, as the naval rifles converted on the Snider system. 
To be as capable also of being used without accident by imperfectly- 
trained men, and of being manufactured in quantities and of uniform 
quality." The ammunition was also required to fulfil certain general 
conditions : to be “ as little liable to iiguzy by rough usage, damp, and 
exposure in all climates as the Boxer cartridge for Snider's converted 
Enfield rifle; also as little liable to accidental explosion as the same 
cartridge, and as capable of being manufactured in large quantities and of 
uniform quality." 

For the arm which, on consideration of all the qualities, is considered 
to be the best submitted, the Secretary of State ofiered a reward of 1,0001., 
and a second prize of 6001. for the arm which, while attaining a satisfac- 
tory degree of excellence in other particulars, is selected for merit in 
respect to breech mechanism. 

For the best cartridge, looking less to the shooting qualities (which 
depend largely upon the rifling of the arm, and indeed more altogether 
upon the bullet than upon the cartridge) than to economy of manufocture, 
power of sustaining rough usage, freedom from deterioration in various 
climates, and general serviceability, a prize of 4001. was offered. For the 
best or repeating arm a prize of 8001. was ofEsrect. 

The allotment of these prizes, however, by no means necessitates the 
adoption for the service of the prize arm or cartridge. The rewards will 
be given to the best arms and cartridge, whether adopted or not, for 
obviously the best of the lot submitted might be inferior to the present 
service breech-loaders and cartridge, and in this case, of course, their 
adoption could not be entertained. On the other hand, the rewards are 
irrespective of any reward which may be given to the inventor of the arm 
finally adopted, if any one of the arms submitted should be deemed worthy 
of this distinction. 

Finally, and os a sort of additional stimulus, if the rifle which wins the 
first prize be also adopted into the service, the name of the inventor will 
be officially associated with it. 

All the arms and ammunition were required to be submitted on or 
before the 80th March, 1667. 

To consider the competing arms, a special committee was appointed, 
consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards; Earl 
Spencer (President of the National Bifle Association) ; Captain Bawlins, 
48th Beg^ment ; Captain Mackinnon, 87th Dep6t ; and Mr. Edward Boss, 
the well-known rifle shot 

To the eonstitutioo of this committee the only exception which can 
be taken is that it inclndes no naval member ; and as the choice of a 
naval as well as of a militaiy am will devolve npon the committee, it 
would periiaps have been well to have appointed a naval officer to assist 
in the selection. 

But from every other point of view the committee was well chosen. 
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!ni6 predominonoe of military members ensures the special character of the 
serrice for which the new arm is required not being overlooked, while the 
names of Lord Spencer and Ned *' Boss will cany considerable weight 
with volunteers ; and it will bo difficult for the most acrimonious of inventors 
to persuade the public that the committee is otherwise than perfectly inde- 
pendent and unbiassed. 

The committee commenced their labours in the first week in April, 
when 112 arms (including some late admissions) were submitted for their 
consideration. 

We shall be doing no injustice to individual competitors if we express 
an opinion that the minority of these arms wero quite unworthy of the 
occasion. An inspection of some of the weapons will explain, perhaps, in 
some degree, how the Snider rifle came to be so muc]^ abused. Men who are 
capable of designmg and of gravely submitting some of the systems which 
came before Colonel Fletcher’s committee must clearly have such entirely 
erroneous notions respecting the requirements of the military service, or 
indeed of any service whatever, that it is scarcely surprising if they do not 
know a good system when they sec it. It might be deemed, for example, 
a fundamental requirement of any fire-arm that it should be capable of 
being fired ; but we believe that more than one of the inventors declined 
point-blank to have anything to do with this part of the competition. One 
gentleman is said to have been willing to undertake the risk of firing one 
shot — ^but one only — from his own arm ; and another inventdr was actually 
‘‘hoist vith his own petard,” a serious breech explosion having occurred, 
to the injury of his face, while he was firing his gun. Another arm which 
failed at 500 yards in the hands of a certificated “ marksman ” to strike a 
target twenty-four foot square once in eight shots, can hardly be con- 
sidered a hopeful specimen. 

It is to be regretted that not a single repeating or magazine arm was 
submitted, but we trust that before the trial is concluded some rifles of this 
class — a class which as yet has received very much less attention than It 
merits — may cosae before the committee. For the present, however, the 
competition is limited to simple breech-loaders. 

The report of the committee has not been made public, and as we do not 
pretend to any special cognizance of their proceedings we can only give the 
results of the inquiry thus far, in veiy general terms. A distinct stage of 
the inquiry has now been reached, and by the rejection of such arms as did 
not comply with the conditions, in the first place, and the further rejection 
of those arms which, although eligible to compete for the prize appeared 
to the committee unsatisfactory in their working or construction, the prize 
competition has been narrowed into sufficient defined limits, on which it 
may be of interest for the moment to concentAte our attention. 

The first duty of the committee was of course to separate the arms 
which strictly fulfilled the conditions of the advertisement from those which 
failed to fulfil those conditions. The number of disqualified arms was no 
less than 74 out of the 112. Some of the arms thus thrown out of the 
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prize compeUtiou were too long, some were too short, others were submitted 
too late. 

Two classoB of arms were thus established, whieh we may distinguish 
as follows : Class A, arms eligible for the prize competition ; Class B, arms 
ineligible for the prize competition, but qualified for consideration on their 
merits for adoption into the service. 

The whole of the arms except such as were obviously worthless, unsafe, 
or which bore no proof-mark, were fii'ed, twenty rounds from each. In 
thifl way the committoe w'ere able to foim a bettor op^on as to the 
probable prticiicul value of the arms than they could have derived from a 
mere inspection of them ; and in this way they were able to make a further 
subdivision of the classes, skimming the cream off each class, as it were, 
by separating those aims which they deemed w orthy of further considera- 
tion from those which they deemed unworthy of further consideration. 
There thus remain two classes of arms for fui'iher trial, the original 
classes A and B, that is to say, considerably attenuated, and including each 
only those arms w hich appear to possess features of merit. The next step 
is to select the prize arms, i. c. the best of the arms remaining in Class A ; 
and pending this portion of the inquiry all further trial of Class B w ill be 
suspended. Indeed, if there should appear to bo good stuff in the prize 
arms, it may be unnecessary to proceed any further with C^liss B. On the 
other hand. Class A may prove to be fiu: below the standard required : in 
which case it will be necessary to fall back on Class 1>, which muy contain 
the better arm. But on this point nothing defmito is laid down ; and we 
doubt if the committee themselves could say before thiy have selected the 
prize arm what course they will hereai'ter adopt. 

It is Bulhcieut for our jjresent purpose that certain breech-loaders 
have by the labours of the committee been brought to the smface of the 
competition, ^iz. those of the expurgated Class A ; and that considerable 
interest attaches to this batch of arms from the fact that it contains 
inevitably the prize winner, and povtibly the future breech-loader of the 
British soldier. 

The Rolccb d arms ai*e nine in number, \iz. Albini and Braendlin, 
Burton (two systems), Fosbeiy, Henry, Joslyn, Peabody, Martini and 
Bemington. The competition is now suspended for four months to enable 
each of the accepted competitors to furnish six of his rifles and 6,000 
rounds of ammunition for further and exhaustive trial. 

The AUtini and Braendlin is a small-bore (*462'") rifle, on the breech- 
bloek system. The block is hinged upon the rear end of the barrel, and 
opens forward over the barrel by means of a handle, which is fixed on to 
the right side of the block. The cartridge is then introduced and the 
breech-block closed. The tflock is secured in the act of firing by a bolt 
woihed by the hammer, which, as the hammer descends, passes forward 
into tbs breeeh-block, completely locking ii This bolt performs also 
ftfi o t beT fdnetion. Through it the blow is transmitted to a piston, which 
passes down the tiis of the breech-block to the base ot the central-fire 
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cartridge, i/rhich is thus exploded. The extractor operates on both 
sides of the barrel by the action of opening the breech. The cartridge 
used by Messrs. Albini and Braendlin were Boxer (small-bore) cartridges. 




In the course of the trials the ride gave a fair degree of accuracy, and 
twelve shots were fii'ed for rapidity in one minute one second. The Albini 
system, with the Boxer cartridge, has been adopted by the Belgian 
Government lor their conveisions. 


Burton Hikle, No. 1. 




The Burton Bifle, No. 1, U a laif^fw^ Rn bMaah4)lodc 

system. The bjock is hinged forward, and works down^^sAi 1^ mem of 
a lever in front of the trigger-guard. A central-fire piston passes through 
the breech-block, but its return is independent of a spring, being effected 


by the action of opening 

cssigarwr 

seconds. 


leoh; the same action also operating to 
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The Burton Rifle, Ko. 2, is a large>bore (*577^'), on the plunger 
^tem, i.e. similar in the general arrangement of closing the breech to the 
Prussian needle-gan. The locking of the plunger is effected by means of 
a small projecting boss on its upper side, which, on the plunger being 
pnshed forward by means of a leTer>handle provided for the purpose, 
passes through a slot in the back part of the shoe, andf^is then turned to 
the right, preventing the plunger from being withdrawn until the boss is 
once more brought opposite to the slot. 

There is this material difference between the Burton rifle and the 
needle-gun, that the former is adapted for an altogether different kind of 
cartridge, and in this respect embodies an altogether different principle. 
While the needle-gun is adapted to fire a self-consuming " thin paper 
cartridge, the gas escape being taken by the arm, Mr. Burton uses a Boxer 
cartridge, which has to be withdrawn aiter firing, the cartridge-case taking 
the escape. The case is withdrawn the withdrawal of the j^unger, the 
end of which is furnished with an extractor. The accuracy was very 
fair ; and for rapidity Mr. Burton fires twelve shots in one minute two 
seconds. 

Fosbxbt Bivu. 
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The Foshery Rijfe is a large-bore (*568^^), on the breech-block system. 
The block is hinged forward, and tnms over the barrel. It is not opened, 
however, as in the Albini rifle, by raising a handle, but by drawing back a 
iiftT ullA fixed to a slide on the right side of the arm below the breech-block. 
The movement of this handle and slide is parallel to the axis of the barrel, 
and takes effect simultaneoasly at two points ; an incline, or wedge at 
the end of the slide starts the block from its position, and the handle 
acting on a curved lever attached to the block completes the motion, 
throwing it rapidly open, and setting the extractor in action at the same 
time. The breech-block is locked on its return, as in the Albini gun, by 
a bolt, the bolt being acted upon, however, by the tumbler itself, and not 
by the hammer, which is, indeed, not a striker at all, but a means merely 
of cocking the arm. The blow is transmitted from the locking*bolt to the 
cartridge by means of a piston passing through the axis of the breeeh- 
block. The ammunition used was the Boxer (service pattern) ; accuracyi 
satisfactory ; rapidity twelve shots in fifty seconds. 

HxifBT Kiflb. 




The Henry lUfle is a small-bore (•465"), very similar in its principle of 
breech-action to the well-known Sharp’s carbine. The breech is olos^ by 
a sliding vertical breech-block, which is depressed for the admission of the 
cartiidge by a lever underneath the trigger-guard. The piston passes 
diagonally downwards through the breech-block and is struck by the 
hammer. The extractor is worked by the withdrawal of the breech-block. 
This rifle won the 1002. prize of the National Eifle Association in 1865 ; 
but our experience of breech-loaders and their capabilities and requirements 
has largely increased since that time, and this fiust is perhaps scarcely worth 
mentioning. 

The Boxer (small-bore) cartridge was used, giving good acouiacy, and 
a rapidity of fire of twelve shots in fifty-seven seconds. 

The barrel of the Joslyn Rifle is closed at the breech end by a small 
cover, which is hinged upon the left side of the barrel, and closes over it, 
being secured by a aidsHipriag. The extractor is independent of any 
spring, being worked by a cam thread. The ealifave is *6", and the rifle k 
adapted for a central-fire copper cartridge, with which a fidr degree 
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accuracy and a rapidity of twelve Bhots in forty-seven seconds were 
attained. The rifle has performed satisfactorily this vcar at Wimbledon. 


Peadodt Rn-i.E. 




The Peabody Tiifle is a small-bore The stock, as in most American 
breech-loaders, is divided, a breech-irame connecting the barrel and the 
stock. The trigger-guard forms a lever, by the operation of which the fore- 
part of the breech-block, which is hinged behind, is depressed to an extent 
sufficient to open the back end of the barrel and to admit of the introduc- 
tion of the cartridge. In order to avoid depressing this block more than 
is absolutely necessary, and to facilitate the introduction of the cartridgef 
the upper surface of the block is grooved, and down this groove the cartridge 
travels. The extractor consists of a lever worked by the action of 
breech-block, and the cartridge-case is jerked out clear on opening the arm. 
4. copper rim-fire cartridge was used with no veiy great degree of accuracy, 
and with a rapidity of twelve rounds in one minute and three eeoonds 
(including three miss-fires). 

The Martini Rifle is a small-bore (-488"), and resembles the Peabody, 
except in the substitution of a spiral spring ^nd piston for the ordinary 
41so, the lever is independent of and behind the trigger-guard. The ection 
eif opening the hloek cocks the rifie, in addition to throwing out the empij 
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cartridge-case. A copper rim-fire cartridge was fired from the arm ; bat 
the bullet or the rifling were evidentlj ill-adjusted, for the aeouracy was 
extremely bad ; the rapidity (inclnding two cartridges which struck slightly) 
was twelve rounds in forty-eight seconds. 

RBHiVGTOir Rifle. 




The Remington rifle is a small-bore haring the breech end of the 
barrel closed by a back door or shutter which works on a transverse pivot 
behind and below the barrel. The shatter is secured by the action of the 
lock. The stock is on the American system. The arm was fired with 
Boxer (small-bore) cartridge, and gaye a moderate degree of accuracy with 
a rapidity of twelve rounds in fifty seconds. This am has been largely 
tried in America^ France, and Austria. 

The rapidity of fire of all these arms was, comparatively speaking, low, 
having in no instance attained a rate above 12 rounds in forty-seven 
seconds (Joslyn), or between fifteen ax^d sixteen rounds a minute, whereas 
the Snide^ rifie, as we have mentioned, has fired as many as from eic^teen 
to twenty rounds per minute. But the rates of fire attained by these 
trials afford in reality but little test of the capabilities of the arms, 
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Trhich were fired generally by the inventors, who were nervous, or by 
men unpractised in their use. Some of them no doubt would be 
capable under more favourable circumstances of attaining a rate of 
twenty-two or twenty-three rounds or even more rounds per minute. 
On the trials for accuracy even less reliance is to be placed ; and the 
question of the precision of an arm being altogether independent of its 
breech-loading qualities, there is no reason why in this respect the whole 
of the arms should not be placed on an equality, and be made, by the 
adoption of the most favourable combination of calibre, twist, number of 
grooves, weight and dimension of bullet, to shoot as accurately as may be 
desired. ^Vhat we are more concerned with is the breech action, — ^its 
safety, rapidity, simplicity, and non-liability to get out of order from damp, 
rough usage, or long-continued use. In these respects, if wo may venture 
to express an opinion without an exhaustive trial of the arms, we must 
award the palm to the Martini and Peabody guns, with a preference for 
the former on account of the suppression of the lock. These guns are rim- 
fire guns, it is true, and we should prefer the employment of a coiled brass 
to a solid copper cartridge for reasons which we shall presently explain. 
The relations of charge, calibre, weight and size of bullets too, are far 
from what is desired; but these features being all no.parable from the 
principle of the breech-action, admit of reformation ; and the principle of 
the breech-action of the arms appears to us as sound, simple, and good as 
any which has yet come under our notice. 

In connection with breech-loaders generally, much useful infonnation 
has been acquired in the course of the consideration which the subject has 
received during the past year. Ideas have during this period ihaken 
down, and become consolidated. We have now a far more just apprehen- 
sion of the salient and necessary features of the subject than we had a year 
ago, and are better able to distinguish its good from its evil. We have 
learnt to abandon many of the old fallacies, and we are more prompt to 
receive new truths. Among other things, for example, we have learnt not 
to shrink from the development of a high rate of fire, because of any foolish 
fancies about an excessive expenditure of ammunition. We have accepted 
the not very marvellous fact that one shot with a breech-loader is equal to 
one shot with a mozrie-loader, and that, with breech as with muzzle 
loaders, the expenditure of ammunition is a question merely of the circum- 
stances of its delivery— a question, after all, that is to say, merely of the 
soldier's training and coolness; and these qualifications, for various 
reasons, ought to be found in a greater degree among troops armed with 
fareech-loaderB than among those armed with muzzle-loaders. 

And when we have got thus &r we have learnt the alphabet of the 
snlgeet, and can, without much difficulty, spell out its simpler lessons. 
Thm we are in a position to appredate fully the advantages of breech- 
loadmg, what it does for us in respect of enabling us to produce equfl 
effects in a less time, or in the same time with fewer men— and from bo^ 
points of view, with less exposure. And when we are striving after great 
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rapidity of fire, we may be sure we are on the right track. It is in that 
direction that the pith and full merit of breech-loading lie. The quick 
breech-loader is, cateris paribus, superior to the slow breech-loader, as the 
needle-gun was superior to the Austrian musket ; and when we grasp this fact 
we know better what to look for. In this way we make, too, havoc of the 
great bugbear of precision. A breech-loader is not a contrivance specially 
for giving accurate shooting, but for giving rapid shooting. We may get, 
and we ought to get, out of our breech-loader such precision as may 
be deemed requisite for militaiy service, and there is, prima facie, no 
reason why that should not be as great as is attainable even with a good 
match-rifle. But what we do hope people are beginning to realize by 
this time is, that the success or failure of a breech-loader, as a breech- 
loader, is not to bo measured by its accuracy, but, speaking broadly, by its 
rapidity of fire. What we are now in search of is a safe, simple, rapid 
breech-action. Wo may assume that wo have the requisite accuracy in an 
Enfield, or, if you will, in a Whitworth rifle, and it is no difficult task to 
tack this accuracy on to the best breech-action. 

Then, we think we can perceive indications of sounder notions 
respecting the intimate relations which exist between the cartridge and 
the gun. As much indeed depends, bo far as the loading at the breech 
is concerned, upon the one as upon the other. There are two great sub- 
divisions of breech-loading systems : — That which we may call the needle- 
gun system, in which the gas check, or obturation, is effected by the gun, 
and that in which it is effected by the cartridge. 13ie* former system is 
now generally admitted to bo inferior to the latter, not only because tho 
piinciple of requiring a reliable and endurable mechanical fit at the breech 
is less sound and less reliable in practice than the principle of employing, 
so to express it, a fresh breech at each discharge; but because, as 
has been amply demonstrated in tho course of the present competition, 
these needle-guns uniformly exhibit a liability to leave behind in tho 
chamber after firing some portion of the cartridge, causing delay, if not 
danger, in reloading, and this defect we believe to be inherent to the 
system. It is noticeable in connection with this subject that of the arms 
selected by tho committee to compote for the prize, not one is on the 
self-consuming cartridge system. This clears the ground considerably, 
and simplifies the con^tionli of the inquiry to a great extent. The con- 
trivances for closing the breech are infinite and must always remain so, 
and the superiority of one system to another, as far as the breech-action 
is concerned, will be influenced mainly by mechanical considerations; 
but the possible varieties of cartridge, on which so much depends, are not 
so numerous. The contest in reality lies between papier-macho cartridges 
on the one hand and metallio cartridges on the other. The former we 
hold, on grounds of general fierviceability, to be largely inferior to the 
latter for militi^ use, if not absolutely inadmissible ; and this opinion 
will now, wo believe, be generally accepted as correct. By this process 
of elimination we narrow the cartridge question still further. If we 
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assume a metallic cartridge to be indispensable for military serrice, the 
problem remains of the selection of the strongest, lightest, most endurable 
and cheapest metal, and its disposition in the manner which presents at 
once the Tnn-Timnni strength and the Twinimnm difficulty in manuffioture. 
Thin sheet brass disposed in a coil appears to us to fulfil these conditions 
better than any other known application of metal. By coiling the metal the 
requisite elasticity is obtained, without the disadyantages which generally 
belong to a highly elastic material. The stretch is effected by the 
uncoiling instead of by the stretching of the metal, and a given thickness, 
or we should say thinness, of metal can in this way be made to effect 
more than if it be applied in any other way. What we want is, not a 
cartridge strong enough to take the whole strain, but one which, while 
easy to load and extract, adapts itself on the explosion to the sides of the 
chamber, invoking their assistance, and effectually closing all escape by 
immediately lining the chamber tightly — as tightly as molten metal poured 
into a mould. If these considerations and the others which apply to the 
requirements of a militazy cartridge, especially the important considera- 
tions of expense and weight, be borne in mind, we think that of the two 
great rivals, solid copper and coiled sheet brass, the coiled brass will 
be generally admitted to be superior. ^ 

With regard to rim-fire as opposed to central-fire cartridges, it can 
hardly now be doubted that the balance of advantages incliues largely 
to the side of the latter. Not only does the rim-fire system deprive the 
base of the cartridge of the internal support and defence of the paper wad, 
but it throws upon the part thus weakened and already weak a great 
additional strain by the explosion within it of a quantity of fulminate. 
Central fire is no doubt more expensive, but the details of the system 
admit, we believe, of considerable simplification. 

Finally, in the course of the present inquiry it has been clearly 
established that small-bores, on account of the length of the cartridges, 
admit of a less rapid rate of firo than laige-bores. But if it should be 
thought desirable for purposes of accuracy to adopt a small-bore, there 
seems no reason why the diameter of the chamber of the gun and of the 
cartridge should not be enlarged, permitting of a corresponding reduction 
in the length of the latter. In connection with the suljeot of small-bores 
it should not be lost sight of, that with equal charges the initial strain is 
in these arms necessarily more intense than in those of larger calibre, and 
this necessity entails the employment of a stronger cartridge and breech- 
action, and renders the problem of the production of a good breech- 
loading system somewhat less easy of attainment. 

These paints will no doubt aU be fully weired by Colonel Fletchir's 
comaiUee ; but it is well that the pubhe should understand upon what 
oomaideratiaiii the selection of an ^oleaicnilitaiy breech-loader mainly 
bingei. 
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SiKOS there are ** toast and sentiment manuals ” for the present gene- 
ration, an old custom which has passed out of the regions of common 
life must bo presumed to have life in it yet, and go much further 
than the personal ** healths which give rise to such eloquent assaults on 
veracity at public and private banquets. In origin, the custom was 
purely religious, just as the stage was. Both were of the province of 
the priest ; and neither was at all found fault with till the management of 
each fell into secular hands. Then ** healths ** became profane, and the 
stage worldly. 

Observers of popular customs cannot have failed to remark a little 
cercmoDy which often occurs when members of the lower orders are about 
to quaff from tho foaming pewter. Ho who holds the full tankard pours 
a slight portion of it on to the ground before he drinks. He knows not 
vLy and cares not wherefore ; but he is really doing what his pagan 
ancestors did at a very remote period — offering a libation to Mother 
Earth ; selecting her by way of honour ; drinking, as it were, ** to her 
health.” 

It is curious to see how this custom spread away out of Paganism into 
countries of other faiths. Thus, the Mingrelian Christians, as late at 
least as the beginning of this century — and perhaps they do so even now 
— observed this custom of libation. With them it formed at once a grace 
and a health.” Before sitting down to table, they took up the first cup 
of wine poured out for them, called on the name of the Lord, and drink- 
ing to each other’s health, sprinkled part of the liquor upon the floor, as 
the Homans used to sprinkle their liquor in the earliest days. Originally, 
this custom at bouquets was in honour of the Lares or household gods. 
The wine was sprinkled on the floor or table before the entrance of the 
first course, failing which obseiwanco the guests could not expect digestion 
to wait on appetite, or health to accompany either. 

** Health,” or salutation to the gods, was perfonnod in another fashion, 
at sacrifice. The officiating priest, before the victim was slain, poured a 
oupfiil of wine between its horns ; but previous to doing this he saluted 
the deity, put the patera reverently to his lips, barely tasted the contents, 
and then handed the cup to his fellows, who went through a simila r 
ceremony. In this way ** healths '* were of a severely religious origin ; 
and till within these few years, at the harvest suppers of Norfolk and 
there was, in the health or ale songs there sung a serious, thanks* 
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giving aspect. The master’s health was given in chorus, with a chanted 
prayer — 

God bless his endeavours, 

And give him increase. 

Within the romenibranoe of many living persons the old religions 
spirit — “ superstition ” if you will — ^was not extinguished in Devonshire, 
in connection with this subject. On the eve of the Epiphany the fanner 
was accompanied by his men, bearing a pitcher of cider, and these, sur- 
roxmding the most fruitful apple-trees, drank thrice to their budding, their 
bearing, and their blowmg ; and the ceremony generally ended with the 
old libation offered to the most prolific apple-trees, a portion of the cider 
being cast at the trees, amid the shouts of the joyous persons present. 

The mixture of ale, roasted apples, and sugar, sometimes used on 
these occasions, and called “ lomb’s-wool,” was certainly handed down 
from very remote times. Thus the pagan Irish had a very great reverence 
for the angel who was supposed to preside over fruit-trees generally, 
and the reverence for that graceful guardian was not diminished when 
Christian times succeeded, and the festival of All Saints took place of that 
in honour of the protector of fruits and seeds. The fii*8t of November was 
called La Mm Ubhal — ^‘the day of the apple;” and the composition 
which was drunk on that day received, in a corrupted form, the name 
of the day itself, and “ La Mas Ubhal *’ became, in England, that lamb'a- 
u’ool of which Devonshire rustics partook in honour of the best of their 
bearing-trees. 

** Healths ” in honour of mortals came to us from abroad. The first 
given in Britain was given by a lady. It was the ** Health of the King 
and mischief come of it. The lady was Rowena, daughter of Hengist. 
That Saxon ally of the British King Vortigem entertained at a banquet the 
monarch whom he intended first to make his son-in-law and then to destroy. 
After dinner the ladies wore admitted — a custom which has not yet died out 
on occasions of public festivity — and Rowena was at the head of 4hem. She 
carried aloft a capacious goblet of wine, and approaching the dazzled and 
delighted king, she said, with a courteous reverence, ** Lord King, I drink 
your health.” This was said in Saxon, and Vortigem shook his head, to 
imply that he had not been taught Saxon, and was very sorry for it. He 
look^ inquiringly at his interpreter, and that official translated the lady's 
words. But this rendered Vortigem httle the wiser, as Rowena stood silently 
gazing at him, cup in hand, and he found himself in utterly new circum- 
stances, and in dreadful wont of a master of the ceremonies. ** What 
ought I to do ?” he asked of the interpreter ; and the latter replied, ** As 
the lady has ofiered to drink your health, saying, <Waoht heilT you 
should bid her quaff the wine, saying, * Drinc heil ! ’ ” And Vortigem 
^ped his British mouth to the utterance of the foreign idiom, and 
Rowena smiled so exquisitely at his uncouth accent, before she kissed 
the brim of the enp, that the king lost head and heart, and speedily 
became double dm^, with love and wine. Thus was a drinking of 
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healths brought into Britain, and under such distinguished patronage 
that it became a universal fashion. And it had a pretty oircum- 
stance attached to it, which in later degenerate days went out 
with the fashion itself. The gallant Yortigem, when he returned the 
Saxon lady’s compliment, and took the cup to drink, not only quaffed it 
to her health, but, before he did so, kissed her rose-tinted lips with such 
fervour that the custom of giving health was at once firmly established, 
and when a lady drank to a gentleman he not only pledged her with the 
formulary of Brine heil,” but saluted her lips 1 

The wickedness of man brought about an unwelcome change in the 
custom. We all remember the unpleasant story, how the young King 
Edward the Martyr drank from a bowl of wine as he sat on his horse at 
the gate of Corfe Castle, and how, while he was drinking, he was stabbed 
in the back by a murderer hired by the young King’s stepmother Elfrida. 
From that time pledging involved drinking again, but it no longer implied 
kissing, even when the health was given by a lady. When a man then 
drank, his neighbour pledged him ; that is, undertook neither to stab him 
himself nor to allow such an act to be committed by another. 

The old forms of ** pledging,” however, did not die out readily, nor are 
they yet altogether extinct. It was long the custom at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, when a Fellow drank, for the scholar who waited on him to place 
his two thumbs on the table. This was also an ancient German custom. 
As long as the drinker saw the two thumbs on the table he was quite sure 
that the hands they belonged to could not lifted against his own life. 
The fashions of drinking survived the names of the authors of them. If 
Rich, in his English Hue and Ci'g (a.d. 1617), hod remembered the 
incident of Bowena, he would not have said: — **It is pity the first 
founder ” (of giving healths) ** was not hanged that we might have found 
out his name in the ancient record of the Hangman^ s liegister,'* Bich was 
not only ignorant of the ** founder’s ” name, but he was guilty of pious 
mendacity as to what became of that individual, for Bich says : ** He that 
first invented that use of drinking healths had his brains beat out with a 
potUe-pot ; a most just end for inventors of such notorious abuses.” 

The ancient fa^on stood its ground in spite of its moralists ; and it is 
still in force in Guildhall and the Mansion House, though in less vigour 
now than in the last century. The City toastmaster, who proclaims with 
such a roaring eloquence at a Lord Mayor's feast, that the Metropolitan 
magistrate is about to pledge his guests in a loving-cup, probably is little 
aware of what used to take place on former occasions of a similar nature. 
At the old Plough-Monday banquet, for instance, the yeoman of the cellar 
used to stand bdund the Lord Mayor, and at the close of dinner he pro- 
duced two silver eups frdl of negus. He presented one to the Mayor, the 
other to his lady, or her representative if there was one, and then the form 
of proclamation was to this effect: — ^**Mr. Swordbearer, Squires and 
Gentlemen all I My Lord Mayor my Lady Mayoress drink to you in a 

loving-cup, and bid you all heartily welccme t ” The eups were handed 

10—6 
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in sutioession to all the company, who drank to the health of my lord and 
lady. When the time came for the latter and other ladies to ^retire, the 
chaplain passed up from the bottom of the table and led her ladyship ri^t 
solemnly away. The male guests did not necessarily leave the table when 
his lordship withdrew. For then a mighty bowl of punch used to be intro- 
duced, and with it all the servants of the household, from the highest to 
the lowest, housekeeper and housemaids, groom of the chambers and 
grooms from the stables. They passed in procession, and drank of the 
punch to the health of the guests, who then made a collection for them in 
the silver punch-bowl. According as the maids were fair, merry, and not 
unkind to the gallantry of the guests, the collection reached a greater 
or less sum. The old salutatio and the lihatio, the saluting ” and the 
<• tasting,” wore never more &vourably manifested than at these Lord 
Mayor’s feasts of the olden yet not very remote period : a period when, as 
the ** loving-cup ” went round, it was the custom for the two guests on the 
right and left of the drinker to hold the large cover of the cup over his 
head while he leisurely quaffed. 

Mr. Adame, at a late dinner of the Geographicals,” asked if healths 
and speaking to them were older than the Anglo-Saxon ? Doubtless. 
In the pictorial illustrations of Egyptian life it is seen ttnat the guests rose 
to challenge each other to drink, proposed healths, and inflicted speeches on 
the ears of vexed listeners. In short, all things come directly or indirectly 
from the East, always excepting the term Toast itself, and also the 
shibboleth of ** Hip, hip, hip ! ” by which toasts are honoured, as ** hetdths ” 
were, long before them. The ciy is said to have been taken to and not 
brought from the East. To ordinary non-observant and non-inquiring 
persons, the triple cty is only a sort of respiratoiy prcyailition for the 
thundering ** Hurrah 1 ” which follows ; but archsologists gravely assert 
that we get hip, hip, hip, from the Crusades — ^with a modification. The 
lettoBB H. E. P., we are told, were on the sacred banners of the invaders, 
carrying with them the meaning ** Hierosolyma est perdita ” {Jerusalem 
U lost), a sort of kitchcn-Latin which would make the stem utteror of the 
famous ** Delenda est Carthago " uneasy in his grave. When Jerusalem 
first presented the view of its towers to the exulting eyes of the soldiery, 
they pointed with their swords and lances to their banners, and frantically 
screamed ** Hepl hep ! hep 1 ” capping the cry with a savage Hurrah 1 ” 
Such is the tradition, but it is fiu: from satisfactory ; and even if it be 
not true, it is hardly of the happy humour of true-seeminy stories. 

After Bufris, there were no such drinking bouts as his till James’s * 
time. The greatest men of that court and time drank healths with much 
solemnity. The quaffer, as he rose with the cup in his hand, defied his 
cap, and on naming the personage in whose honour he was about to 
drink, he looked at his neighbour, who pledged himself to drink next, 
and who djd so by also doffing his cap, kiasittg his hand, and bowing. 
Then he who had the cup drained it to the last drop, and made it ring to 
show that it was empty. The pledger had to go throii|^ the ssnie 
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ceremony, which extended to the whole company and then re-commenced. 
Fepys notices a modification of this style of health-giving in his time, as 
a novel importation from France. Between the two periods, indeed, there 
had been an onslaught against health-givings. Prynne, in 1628, published 
a pamphlet to prove ** the drinking and pledging of healths to be sinful 
and utterly unlawful unto Christians.’* The gentle Herbert, too, a little 
later, urgently counselled the drinkers of healths to stay at the third cup, 
that is, not to drink it, the which doing is to be ** a beast in courtesy.” 
Chief Justice Halo, however, would not sanction his grandsons going even 
so far as a couple of healths. ** 1 will not have you begin or pledge any 
health,” he says, adding, after much more to the same purpose, that if 
they follow the advice they will bless their grandfather’s memory as for an 
inheritance. What the cavaliers did in their prosperity, they did, with 
bitterness and a breaking of the third commandment, in adversity. In 
the Protector’s time they di'oppcd a crumb into their mouths, and, raising 
the glass to their lips, said, ** May the Lord send this crumb mil down 1 ” 
Whitelock tells of four or five Berkshire royalists who, in their cups, cut 
small collops from their own flesh, and drank Charles’s health in the blood 
that flowed from the mutilated parts. The Puritan, Winthrop, when he 
founded Boston, in America, prohibited healths ” as a criminal offence. 

When Charles U. got his own again, loyal men drank the king’s 
health on their knees — a form known to Ifing James’s days, and 
called in the slang of the period ** kniyhlitty,'' Of this loyal drinking 
there ensued much quarrelling, and some spilling of blood. The matter 
became so serious that Charles endeavoured to remedy it by royal pro- 
clamation, in which the king expressed — **our dislike of those who, 
under pretence of affection to us and our service, assume to themselves 
a liberty of reviling, thi'catening, and reproaching others. There are 
likewise another sort of men of whom,” says Charles, ** we have heard 
much, and ore sufficiently ashamed, who spend their time in taverns, 
tippling-houses, and debauches, giving no other evidence of their affection 
to us but in drinking our heaUk,^' Drinking healths, nevertheless, was 
encouraged even by the philosophers. Ashmole the antiquaiy presented 
the corporation of his native city, Lichfield, in 1666, with a massive 
embossed silver cup, which held about a gallon. It was received, on its 
arrival at the George for England Inn, with much grateful ceremony. 
**We filled your poculum charitaiis^' says the writer of the letter of 
thanks addressed to Ashmole, ''with Catholic wine, and devoted it a 
sober health to our most gracious king, which (being of so large a continent) 
past the hands of thirty to pledge ; nor did we forget yourself, in the next 
place, being oui great Mecffinas.” This cup is still used at corporation 
banquets, and the second toast on these occasions, following " The 
Queen,” {is " Weale and Worship,” implying “ good luck to ourselves 
and much respect for our fortunes.” 

There is a prrtfy story of a political toast in the reign of William HI. 
which runs thus. The French, dennaa, and English Ambassadors were 
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dining together somewhere, in the reign of Louis XV. The first availed 
himself of an after-dinner opportunity to propose “The Itising Sun/’ in 
honour of his master, who boro such device, with “ nec pluribm impar ” 
for his modest motto. Thereupon the Oeiman envoy gave “ The Moon," 
in compliment to his mistress the Empress Maria Theresa. This being 
done, the English representative solemnly proposed “ Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who made both sun and moon to stand still ! " Now, an ambassador 
proposing the health of the person he represents would be as courteous as 
if he had proposed “my noble self." Then, a German could not ha^e 
complimented his Imperial mistress by calling her the moon, for “ moon," 
in German, is masculine. Lastly, an English ambassador would never 
have been guUty of such an insult to two friendly Powers, as his “ senti- 
ment " would have implied, and, to conclude, the parties as represented 
above could never have met under the circumstances, as the limits of their 
reigns will show, without further comment. William III. 1C89-1702 : 
Louis XV. 1716-1774 : Maria Theresa, 1740-1765. 

While in William’s reign it was declared to be treasonable to drink 
such toasts as “ Confusion to the king," or the one to James, under the 
circumlocutoiy form of “ The old man over the water," the Scottish lords, 
when such matters were brought under their notice, vi^re reluctant to 
convict. Some sensation was caused in 1607 by a charge that both 
those toasts had been drunk, at &xi April evening’s bout, in the Stap-the- 
Voya/fe, at Dumii’icB, by the Master of Kenmure, Craik of Stewnrton, and 
Captain Dalzicl of Glencoe. The last two were carried prisoners before the 
Privy Council ; but the witnesses deposed upon hearsay, the prisoners 
maintained a discreet silence, and the Privy Council, finding no proof, 
gladly discharged them. Master, Laird, and Captain, when they next for- 
gathered at the Stay-ihe-Toyaye, were doubtless discreet enough in their 
cups to drink “ the old toast," without rendering themselves amenable to 
charges of treason against the “ Prince of Orange." 

The political wits turned William’s death to account, when circulating 
the bottle. It win be remembered that the king was riding his horse 
Sorrel in the park near Hampton Court, when the steed stumbled over a 
molehill, and William suficred injuries of which ho subsequently died. 
Accordingly the Jacobite tipplers, throughout Ann's reign, manifested 
their loyalty to a disinherited lord by solemnly drinking the health of “ the 
little gentleman in black velvet," moaning thereby the molo which had 
thrown up the little hillock over which Borrel had stumbled, and had 
caused the accident which led to William’s death. Long subsequent to 
that death, the Irish admirers of King William expressed the intensity of 
their admiration in the famous Orange Toast, of which nothing now is 
given except the opening sentiment. What it was in its origixud form 
could not now be reprinted ; but as much of it as may is here given for the 
sake of the social illustration connected thok'ewith. “ The glorious, pious, 
and imnunial memoiyof the great and good King William, — not fingetting 
Oliver Cromwell who assisted in redeeming us from Popeiy, slsTOiy, artu* 
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trary power, brass money, and wooden shoes. May we never want a 
'VVilliamite to kick — Jacobite 1 . . . and he that won't drink this, 

whether he be bishop, priest, deacon, bellows-blower, grave-digger, or any 
other of the fraternity of the clergy, may a north wind blow him to the 
south, a west wind blow him to the east ; may he have a dark night, a lee 
shore, a rank storm, and a leaky vessel to carry him over the river Styx.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the ladies were honoured long 
before the period of “ toasts ” proper arrived. The amorous young gentle- 
men of Elizabeth’s days, as each sped the cup with the name of his 
mistress to further it, pricked their arm with a dagger, and wrote their 
mistresses' names, in their own blood, on the table ! When the wit was 
out, they fell to honouring more ignoble names. Lady Littleworth and 
Mistress Lvjhtheeh came in for their share of homage, and if any of the 
sisterhood was present, the least modest would not sciniple to call for a 
health to some tiir Bayleigh D'Isgustin / 

In course of time came the reigning toasts," and noble ladies felt 
flattered at knowing they were the “ toasts of the town." Clubs engraved 
their names on the club glasses, and the first poets of the day added a 
tribute of laudatoiy verse. Then came fashion of a grosser sort, when 
each gallant, toasting the lady next to him, swore he would drink no wine 
but what was strained through her petticoat I We may fancy with what 
boisterous politeness the edge of the petticoat was seized, with what 
hilarious coyness it was defended, how some of the damsels' looked over, 
under, or from the sides of their fans, while others affected to close the 
eyes which they kept open, to look through the interstices of the con- 
venient screen. Theiij the hems of the garments were placed over the 
glasses, the wine was poured through, and the Quixotic fellows quaffed the 
draught in honour of the fair ones 1 There camo a time, however, when 
men had more refinement, and would not give up to the tipsy salutations 
of ‘‘ health- drinkers " the names of the true and modest mistresses of 
their hearts. The lover who was a gentleman, and yet t?ho was also 
a ‘‘ good fellow," always kept his gentility before him, and his mistress's 
name to himself. An illustration of this is afforded ns through Mr. 
John Bruce having luckily inserted in his admirable edition of Gowper, 
that writer’s “ Early Poems." In one of these, “ The Symptoms of Love," 
written to ** Delia," but really addressed to the author’s early and only 
love, his cousin Theodora, are the following lines 

And lastly, when summoned to drink to my flame, 

I Let her guess why I never once mention her name, 

Though herself and the woman I love ore the same. 

Connected with this subject of toasting the ladies, ill-fortune has some- 
times come of it when it might have been least expected. For example, 
** Honest mep and bonnie lassies ! " is a toast which one would think 
cbuld never bring offence with it ; but while the rule holds, the exception 
presents itself, A young minister in SooUand was about to preach a pro- 
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bationary sermon in a church for the ministxy of which he was a candi- 
date. Being a stranger, he was housed and entertained by a parishioner, 
who inyited many of his fellows to sup with the candidate on the Saturday 
night. The elders had quietly saturated themselves with toddy and 
^ smoko, when the unlucky probationer, in his innocence, proposed, before 
they parted, ** Honest men and bonnie lassies ! ” The unco righteous 
looked through the smoke and over their glasses with orthodox horror, 
and the most solemn tippler present arose and said, that no minister would 
have their sympathy who could not stick quietly to his liquor, but whose 
thoughts were running on the lassies so near the Babbath I The company 
assented, and the candidate had to forego the honour he coveted. 

There was due and generous delicacy and great readiness of wit in 
George U. when, during one of his absences abroad, on being asked if he 
would object to a toast which wished health to the Pretender, he replied 
that he would readily drink to the health of all unfortunate princes. This 
expressed readiness, however, did not encourage the Jacobites in openly 
drinking to the only king they acknowledged. They continued, as they 
and their fathers before them had done, to have a bowl of water on the 
table, and holding their glasses over it, to drink to the king,” implying, 
of course, the king over the water. ^ 

If it be truo that Pitt, at Kidderminster, gave a toast in compliment to 
the carpet-manufacturers, it cannot be said that there was much outlay of 
brains in the making of it. “May the trade of Kidderminster,” said 
Pitt, “ be trampled under foot by all the world 1 ” If this may be simply 
called “ neat,” in that term lies as much praise as the occasion warrants. 
It is weak, com])arcd witli the more audacious toast, freighted with double 
meaning, and which has been variously attributed to Bmcaton, to Erskino, 
and some others. This after-dinner trade sentiment was delivered in this 
form : — “Dam the canals, sink the coal-pits, blast the minerals, consume 
the manufactures, disperse the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland I ” 
In May, 1798, the Duke of Norfolk gave a toast at a dinner of the 
Whig Club, at the Crown and Anchor, which caused some sensation. 
This was the duke who, when Earl of Surrey, renounced the Church of 
Borne. He wore short hair when queues were in fashion, and was the 
most slovcnly-dressod man of his day. At the Whig Club dinner he called 
OB the “ two thousand guests ” present to drink the toast of “ Our 
Sovereign — the People 1” This was considered such graye offence in 
days when men were ostentatiously seditious, that the duke was dismissed 
from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and was 
deprived of the command of his regiment of m^tia. Fox resented the 
application of this penalty for asserting a sentiment which, when put into 
action, had deposed James IL, and ultimately carried the finnilj of 
Brunswick to the throne. He went down to a subsequent meeting of the 
Whig Club, and there proposed “ The Sovereign I^ple/’ a proposition 
which was speedily Mowed an outcry on the part of the supporters of the 

ICinistry that Fox should be prosecuted for sedition. Pitt, howevefi wisely 
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declined a course so perilouSi and contented himself with erasing Fox’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors. 

A Duke of Norfolk of a later period, — ^he in fact who died in 1866, — 
designed to celebrate the completion of his restoration of Arundel Castle, 
by inviting as his guests all the living descendants of his ancestor, Jockey 
of Norfolk, who fell at Bosworth. The assembled cousins were to drink 
continued good fortune to the House of Howard ; but when the duke dis- 
covered that to cariy his project out, he should have to invite six thousand 
persons, he relinquished his intention, and the toast was not given. 

Some toasts, and those special and ** proper for the occasion,” speedily 
die out of memoiy. Fourscore years ago, Baddeley, the actor, left funds 
wherewith to procure cake, wine, and punch, on Twel^ Night, for the Drury 
Lane players, in green-room assembled, **/or ever.” An old formal toast 
used to bo given on those occasions — ** The memory of Baddeley’s skull 1 ” 
— in honour of the brain in that skull which had conceived the thoughtful 
kindness. It is long since this toast has been given, but on the last 
** cutting of Baddeloy’s cako,” one of the guests proposed that it should 
be revived ; and tlio veteran actor, Mr. W. Bennett, the trustee of the 
fund, gazed with an air of quaint reproof at this audacious guest, and then 
solemnly gave ** The memoiy of David Garrick ! ” All knowledge of the 
original toast had perished ; but that obtrusive guest ceased to wonder 
when an actor, who was drinking Baddeley’s wine or punch, and eating 
his cako, asked, Who wan Baddeley, and did he do this ? ” Pogr 
Baddeley 1 The visitor, as he withdrew by the dark back of the stage, 
saw, << m his mind’s eye, Horatio,” the figure of the benevolent old player, 
as ho used to come to rehearsal, in scarlet and gold — ^the uniform of the 
gentlemen of the household, who were ** their Majesties’ servants,'” playing 
under royal patent at Drury Lane. Baddeley was the last actor who wore 
that uniform. 
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Composed of Govenimeiit stocks, of varioas other secorities, and of cash 
uninvested, the fimds belonging to the Suitors of the Court of Chancery 
amount in the aggregate to nearly 60,000,000/. Acting on behalf of the 
court, the Masters had, prior to 1726, committed to their care the moneys 
and effects in the suits referred to them, while the Usher of the court took 
charge of any property involved in causes which required no reference to 
the Masters. In a manner somewhat analogous to the system of modem 
banking, these functionaries employed for their own benefit the moneys 
placed in their hands, reserving of course such balances as were deemed 
sufficient to meet the recurring claims of the suitors. Investments in the 
stock of the South Sea Company had been made by several of the 
Masters on their own account ; and on the failure of that scheme it was 
found that defaults on their part amounted to over 1010,000/. This sum 
was ultimately made good out of the public revenue ; but precautions 
were taken to prevent the recurrence of so great an abuse. 

The Lord Chancellor, by an order of 17th December, 1724, directed 
each Master ** to procure and send to the Bank of England a chest with 
one lock and hasps for two padlocks.” The key of the lock of each chest 
was to be kept by the Master, and the key of one of the padlocks by one 
or other of two of the six clerks in Chancery, and the key of the other 
padlock by the Governor, Deputy- Governor, or Cashier of the Bank. Each 
Master was ordered to deposit in his chest all moneys and securities in his 
hands belonging to the suitors ; the chests were then to be locked and left 
in charge of the Bank. But as the vault where the chests were kept could 
not be opened unless two of the Directors of the Bank were present, it of 
coarse happened, on eveiy occasion when access was wanted to them in 
order to comply with the mandates of the court, that the attendance of all 
these high officials was necessazy. The inconvenience and trouble so 
caused became at length too great for endurance, and led to a change. 
On the 26th of May, 1725, a general order was made by the Lords 
Commissioners holding the Great Seal, which directed the money and 
effects of the suitors to be taken from the Masters' chests, and given 
into the direct custody of the Bank. A subsequent order extended the 
plan to the moneys in the hands of the Usher. These orders still remain 
in fovee ; the Bank of England from that time until the present has acted, 
and now acts, as the custodier of the Chanceiy funds. 

In 1720, an officer under the designation of the Aoeonntant-General 
was appointed, pozsuant to Act of Parliament, to keep the Chanceiy 
aeeouits, and to cany oat the orders of the court respecting t^ reeei]^ 
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and disposal of the funds. This officer, by the Act creating his office, is 
not allowed to, meddle with the actual money either in receipt or payment. 
All dealings with funds are to be accomplished under his direction, and 
with his priyity ; but he himself is debarred from touching a single coin ; 
yet his office is not the less one of great responsibility. At the period of 
the appointment of the first Accountant-General, upwards of 140 years 
since, the cash and securities made together a total of 741,950/., and the 
number of accounts was 415. The amount, as we have already stated, 
now verges upon 60,000,000/., and the number of accounts have increased 
to well nigh 80,000. Almost without exception the volume of the funds 
in court has year by year shown a steady increase. Of late that increase 
has been at the rate of about half a million annually. This is only what 
might be expected from the growth of the population and the ever- 
augmenting national wealth. Litigation is, of course, one of the main 
feeders of the Chancery reservoir. Upon the application of a party to a 
suit, the court orders the property under dispute to be placed in its hands, 
where it is retained until the question of right is settled, or until such 
tune as the interests of those entitled are most fully secured. It is then, 
upon petition, transferred out of court. Legacies bequeathed to minors 
are not unfrequently paid into court by executors. The sums of cash so 
paid are in every case invested in consols without expense, and the interest 
also from time to time as it accumulates ; so that the amount of the 
legacy with compound interest is, in the form of stock, when application is 
made, transferred to the person entitled, on the attainment of majority. A 
kindred source of supply is famished by trust moneys. Trustees or executors 
who may have doubts of the legality of their proceedings in carrying 
out the provisions of a trust, or who may be at a loss as to the rights 
of parties claiming under a will, and desiring to free themselves ^m 
responsibility, may, under what is known as the Trustee Belief Act, 
transfer or pay the trust funds into court. Such funds, if not already in 
the form of stock, are, as a matter of course, invested by the Accountant- 
Gcneral, and the accruing dividends are also invested solely for the benefit 
of the parties entitled, who may at any time apply to have the funds paid 
to them. 

For the enfranchisement of land under the Copyhold Acts, and in 
connection with railway undertakings, very many payments of cash are 
made to the Accountant-General. These latter are usually for tho pur- 
chase of land and houses. Where parties labour under a disability to 
convey, or where an agreement cannot be come to, the railway company, 
on an award being made by two surveyors, pays the sum into court, and at 
once tskes compulsoiy possession. The promoters of new undertakings, 
whether railways, docks, or waterworks, and such like, for which the 
sanction of the legislature is necessary, are required to deposit with the 
Court of Chancery a sum amounting to Gne-ei§^ih of the estimated cost 
of ilw preUmimuty to the epidioation to Fuliuneni 

DMh depwita in the aggregate nanaily reach a large annual amount. 
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The preBent year» howeyer, owing to the collapse of railway enterprise, 
has proved a signal exception : very few new schemes indeed have been 
launched, and consequently but a trifling accession made from this 
source to the Chancery funds. Those deposits are made in the month of 
Jannaiy, and being for large sums, are reclaimed as early as possible, 
generally before the end of the parliamentary session, thus remaining in 
court for only about six months. The proceeds of estates sold under the 
direction of the court are paid in, as likewise money realized under Private 
Estate Acts. The property of lunatics and persons of unsound mind is 
also placed in the custody of the court, and administered under its sanction. 
Many other minor rills, such as appeal deposits and payments under the 
Burial Board Act, serve to swell the sti'eam of money ever flowing to its 
destined receptacle in Chancery. 

It thus appears that no inconsiderable portion of the funds in 
court are quite unconnected with litigious proceedings. Indeed but com- 
paratively few of the vast number of sums appearing in the Accountant- 
Generars books are so. Litigation doubtless in many cases originally 
brought the money into court ; but, the contentious stage passed, as it 
does in time pass, the funds are not seldom retained purely for purposes 
of administration. Where, for instance, persons have a life-interest in 
funds, the dividends are paid to them dioring their lA'cs (the principal 
being in the meantime kept securely), and not until their death is a distri- 
bution effected. The court thus acts as a trustee, taking safe custody of 
property and administrating the funds, and when the proper time arrives 
it deals out to claimants their just and respective shares. In the case of 
property belonging to rectories, corporations, or other public bodies, it is 
of signal advantage that the security should bo undoubted, and the divi- 
dends duly paid. A double service of trustee and banker is thus dis- 
charged by the Accountant-General, and that too without fee, percentage, 
or commission charged for the management of such accounts. 

There are not a few accounts which may bo termed doi-mant ; that is, 
accounts from which no pa}'ments have been made for many years. These 
are of two kinds — such as consist, first, of sums of stock with the accumulated 
dividends ; and, secondly, of snms of cash only. From time to time inves- 
tigation is made into the former ; and when it is found that no payment 
of dividends has been made for fifteen years preceding, the titles of the 
aeconnts ore extracted, and arranged alphabetically ; and the list printed, 
and copies exhibited on the walls of the difierent offices of the court for 
the information of attorneys and all persons concomed. The first inves- 
tigation was mode in 1654, when it appeared that the entire number of 
aeconnts, the dividends on which hod not been dealt during the time 
specified, was 660, and the total amount of stock and dividends on snob 
aeeoonts 250,176i. 2f. 8d. The resnlt was, that many persons came 
forward and preferred claims, and about one half of the above total 
amount was transfinted out to the successful claimants. A second list 
with new accounts added was published in 1860, and recently a third ffiit 
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has ap)>eared. When the first list 'was published in 1864, certain solicitors 
specially devoted themselves to the work of tracing out claims. Guided so 
fkr in the first instance by the lists — which, however, contained only the bare 
titles of the accounts, and in no case the amount of the fiinds — ^these gentle- 
men burrowed among the old orders and other musty documents to which 
they had access in tiie Record Office, until such knowledge was gained as 
enabled them to communicate with the persons whom they had discovered 
to be entitled to' the funds. It was as if treasure had been found. 

The happy attorney who had suocessfolly struck upon the right clue 
and followed it out to certainty, offered to make over the spoil to the 
rightful owner or owners, who in most eases were entirely ignorant of its 
existence, on condition that no slight share of ^e same should be retained 
by himself. We have known as much as fifty per cent, asked ; but what- 
ever were the amounts of the shares parted with by those fortunate per- 
sons who thus ** heard of something to their advantage," and 'actually 
received that something, it is an undoubted fact that very considerable 
sums of money were pocketed by some of these persevering and suc- 
cessful Chancery excavators. 

As a security against dishonest dealing with these accounts, the 
Accountant-General, when asked for information of the precise amount of 
the fund, in every case requires evidence that the solicitor is acting for a 
bond fide interested person. And every petition to the court regarding the 
disposal of any such fund must state on the face of it that ^e fund in 
question belongs to the fifteen-years’ published list. 

A return made in 1850 of the dormant cash accounts showed that for 
ten years previously, there were in that state 1,220; for twenty-five years, 
1,05G, and for fifty years, 976. No list of these accounts upon which 
unclaimed cash only is standing, has up to the present time been pub- 
lished. There are nearly 1,200 accounts upon which the stock and cash 
remaining would not cover the cost of an appheation for the payment of 
the fund ; and 851 accounts showing sums under 1^., while on 881 more 
the sums range between If. and 6f. 

It may be well to give some notion of the nature of the transactions 
performed by the Accountant-General and his staff of clerks. In the 
various modes we have indicated cash is paid and stock is transferred into 
court. These sums remain for a longer or a shorter period, and usually 
become subject to various operations, always, however, under the direction 
of the court. * Dividends are received on stocks, and when received ore 
either paid out to persons or invested or suffered to accumulate without 
investment. As the interests of the persons entitled may require, the fund 
on any particular account, consisting of stock, or cash, or both, may be 
carried to new accounts and retained in Chancery, or at once paid or trans- 
ferred out. And just as the Accountant-General is required to mvest sums 
paid intto court, and dividends as they accumulate, so he is, when the 
occasion arises, ordered to sell stocks. The cash so raised may be needed 
for very various purposes. It may be required to pay legacies, to clear 
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o£f moHga^es, or in the case of creditors’ suits, to discharge debts, or 
what is very much more frequent, to pay costs. Sales of stock are being 
constantly made for this last purpose — ^the total amount sold each year is 
yeiy large indeed. 

Costs are paid to solicitors, who among the various claimants on a 
fund have always a priority accorded to them. In the applications made 
to court for orders or for other objects, and in the conduct of suits, as 
well as in the general management of Chancery proceedings, many and 
various expenses are incurred. Solicitors have to fee counsel, to advance 
money for stamps, and to make sundry outlays on behalf of their clients. 
Their own labours have besides to be remunerated. There is a scale of 
charges published in the general orders of the court, which fix the rate 
according to which attendances and other services are paid for, so far as 
these relate to necessary proceedings in the management of the business 
of suits and matters under the cognizance of the court. The bill of costs 
of every attorney is besides taxed by the proper taxing-master, so that 
there is no room for undue charges ; or, if such charges are made, they are 
not alloiced by that ofiicial, and consequently not paid for out of the funds 
in court standing to the particular cause or matter. 

In carrying out the orders of the court respecting fimds already in, or to 
be brought into its custody, the main duties of the Acc^ntant-General arc, 
as wo have stated, to receive cash and stocks, and to invest cash in stocks. 
In the same way he sells stocks for cash,' pays cash, and transfers slocks 
out of court ; he canies over cash and stock from one account to another, 
and receives and pays dividends. He also, by his clerks, furnishes to the 
court, through solicitors, certificates of the actual amount of the funds on 
any of the accounts which appear in his ledgers, when requested by them 
to do BO, AS well ns affords to those members of the legal profession verbal 
information of the state of the funds and of all particulars regarding the 
same, so far as his cognizance extends. In cases when persons to whom 
cash is payable cannot personally attend at the ofiico in Chancery Lane, 
he grants powers of attorney to enable them to do so by deputy. Tran- 
scripts of his ledger accounts he also makes out for the more precise infor- 
mation of the court, of solicitors or their clients, by which every individual 
transaction or dealing with any particular fund can be clearly seen. 

Of the vast aggregate of Chancery funds, between three and four 
millions consist of cash. This amount of cash is composed of individual 
sums, either in the meantime waiting investment, or which are not required 
to be invested, also of accumulated dividends and of the dormant cash 
balances to which we have referred. The total sum of cash paid into 
court varies, of course, from year to year. It may be taken at about ten 
millions annually, and the repayments, including sums invested, as some- 
what under that amount. It follows, therefore, that the balance of general 
cash remaining uninvested gradualljl increases. The Bank of England, os 
banker to the Court of Chancery, would have the exclusive use of these 
three or four miUions of cash balances, were they not otherwise defilt with. 
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The court, however, steps in, and while it leaves with the Bank a b^anoe 
(800,000/. more or less) sufficiently adequate to recompense it for its 
trouble as banker, it invests the remainder in Government securities. The 
fonds created by these investments are known by the general designation 
of suitors’ funds, and these we shall now briefly describe. The first 
investment out of the general or common cash in the custody of the court 
took place on the 2nd of July, 1789, when, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 
85,000/. wore laid out in the purchase of Exchequer tallies, which in 1752 
were exchanged for an equal amount of consols. This investment was the 
foundation and commencement of that portion of the suitors’ funds now 
known as Fund A.” Eepeated investments, made from time to time 
from the same source for upwards of a century, have swollen that fund 
until it now amounts to more than two and a half millions of stock. This 
stock is of course the representative of so much of the suitors’ general 
cash as has been taken to purchase it, and is therefore liable to be re- 
converted into cash at any time, should the claims of the suitors necessitate 
such an operation. 

The interest arising from the first investment made in 1789, to which 
we have alluded, was used to pay the salaries of the Accountant-General 
and his clerks. As subsequent investments wore made, the salaries of tho 
Masters and other officers of the court were met out of the dividends 
arising on the stocks purchased. It, however, happened that the interest 
produced by these various investments was more than sufficient to pay the 
salaries charged thereon, and accordingly in 1768, an Act (9th Geo. m.) 
directed that such surplus interest should be laid out in the purchase of 
Government securities, and placed to a new account. The interest yielded 
by these last securities was also directed to be invested and accumulated 
on the same account. These investments and accumulations constitute 
« Fund B.” It is to be observed that as Fund B has arisen from surplus 
interest on Fund A, it is therefore equivalent to the profit account of a 
banker. Its amount represents the clear gain made by the court, in its 
capacity of banker, so to speak, after paying its expenses, and upon which 
no individual suitor as such has any manner of claim, just as the customer 
of a banker has no claim on the profit made by the use of banking funds. 
The interest of Fund B, however, instead of being allowed constantly to 
accumulate, has been occasionally diverted for such purposes as purchasing 
ground and building offices ; after which temporary diversions, the accu- 
mulations of interest were continued to be made as before, and the fund 
gradually in consequence ii^oreased in amount. This was owing to tho 
circumstance that for very many years the income of Fund A alone was 
more than sufficient to answer all the charges made upon it, so that 
Fund B was regularly swelled by the surpluses of Fund A as well as by 
the stated investments of its own produce. In 1826 it had reached to 
687,800/. stock; in 1848 the sum had increased to 1,094,604/. 10«. lOd., 
while in 1852 the total of investinents amounted to not less than 
1,291,620/. lOa. 5(/, In that year its further increase was arrested by 
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Aet of ParliameDt, which made a new disposition of the fund, and directed 
the interest as it accrued to be carried over to an account already existing, 
termed the Suitors' Fee Fund Account (Fund C). 

This last-named fund was created in 1688 by an Act generally known 
AS Lord Brougham’s Chancery Kegulation Act." This Act required the 
Masters, the Registrars, the Examiners, with their rospectiye staffs of clerks, 
and also several other officers of the court, to collect the fees formerly 
received and retained by them by way of salaries, and to pay the same 
into the bank, to the Suitors’ Fee Fund Account. Out of the funds on 
this account, in lieu of such fees, they were to bo remunerated by fixed 
salaries. All fees imposed on proceedings in the court are also paid to 
this foe account, entitled Fund C. The surpluses of cash on this fund, 
after meeting all the charges on it, the Lord Chancellor was empowered 
to direct to be invested also in Government securities, and thus was 
created a fourth, or Surplus Fee Account, named Fund B. The stock on 
this account, in 18G2, amounted to 201, 026^ 2.«. Bd. consols. It was 
also provided that in the event of there being at any time a deficiency 
in Fund C for the payment of salaries and other expenses of the court, 
such deficiency was to be made good by resorting to the interest and 
dividends arising on Fund D, or, in case of need, by a sale of a portion of 
its capital. ^ 

A pretty considerable amount is paid every year 1o the Fee Fund C, 
arising from brokerage levied by the Chancery broker on all sums of cash 
invested and stocks sold. The charge is the ordinaiy one of oqo-cighth per 
cent. Formerly the Accountant-General received a share of the brokerage 
as part of his official income ; but since 1852, he has been paid entirely 
by fixed salary. More recently the broker has also been recompensed 
by salary ; so that now the entire proceeds of brokerage pass direct from 
the broker’s hands to Fund C. By this arrangement a Ba\ing has been 
effected ; all the more, as year by year, owing to the increasing number 
of Stock Exchange transactions, the amount of brokerage shows a gradual 
increase. 

All the fees levied on proceedings in the Court of Chancery since the 
passing of the Suitors’ Relief Act in 1852, with slight exceptions, are 
raised by moans of stamps, under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, who keep separate accounts of the same, and each month 
pay the amount received to the credit of the Fee Fund C. By this Act, 
also, fixed salaries were substituted for fees throiighont all the offices of 
the court. We have oiready stated that by the Act of 1852 the interest 
on Fund B was no longer dlowed to accumulate on that account, but was 
directed to be carried as it accrued to the same Fee Fund C. So likewise 
with the surplus interest on Fund A. The Suitors' Further Relief Act 
of 1858 enacted that the dividends which would arise from the sum 
of 201,0282. 2s. Bd. consols on Fund P should also in future be carried 
over to Fund 0. Since the passing of these Acts no addition has conse- 
quently been made to either of the Funds B or P. The whole amounts 
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of the interest and surplus interest on all the Funds, A, B, and D, are 
now regularly placed to Fund G, which is entirely an income account, 
swelled and maintainod by those amounts of interest and by the produce 
of fees levied, while it is charged with the salaries of a whole host of 
Chancery officials, with pensions, and with the various expenses of all the 
offices of the court. 

' The amounts of stock accumulated on Funds B and D are respectively, 
as already mentioned, 1,291,6292. lO^r. 5r2. and 201,0282. 28 . 8d., making 
together about one million and a half. It is this sum which Parliament has 
appropriated, for the erection of the new Courts of Justice ; nor can it be 
said that in such an appropriation are the profits and careful accumula- 
tions of the Court of Chancery for upwards of a hundred years likely to 
be injudiciously expended. 

We cannot conclude this brief account of the Chancery funds without 
adverting to the efficiency of the establishment entrusted with their ma- 
nagement. No one can have read the report of the Chancery Commission 
issued some two or three years since, without being struck with the ability 
and thorough knowledge of the business of the department shown by the 
comments and statements of the Accountant-General and his chief clerk, 
ns contrasted with the suggestions of the Law Societies and several other 
recommendations contained in the report. 

There are, however, two changes of on external kind, which, if intro- 
duced, would confer signal benefits : these are, first, the establishment of 
B branch office by the Bank of England in Chancery Lane ; and, secondly, 
the abolition of the office of signing registrar. In regard to the foimer, 
wc are glad to find that the plans of the new courts provide accommodation 
for a branch bank ; but why should so great a boon, more especially to 
the poorer suitors, not at once be conceded? The signature of the 
registrar to the Chancery cheques is the relict of an antiquated and 
cumbrous system, now happily gone. It is clearly useless, since the 
examination and check which it formerly authenticated have been long 
ago abandoned as unnecessary. On the other hand, the adherence to the 
signature is productive of a vast amount of inconvenience and annoyance, 
not only to the legal profession, but to bankers and to the suitors them- 
selves, because the registrar will not sign certain cheques unless he sees 
the orders of the court, and these at the time cannot often bo had. The 
name of the Accountant-General attached to the cheques he draws on the 
funds held by him should be sufficient, without the counter- signature of 
any other official of the court. 
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La LOTTE and Lnrlci, beasts of ill, 

Still strajing ! Think you it vrill last, 
This patience ? Think you I can fust 
While you till Domesday feed your fill ? 
HaA*e heed, my children, lest there fall 
A week of Fridays in your stall. 

Eccole ! Race of perjured goats 1 
Breed of a rock ! on veijuice reared ! 
Hearen send your kids may have no beard I 
Or that they follow from the cotea 
Some other shepherdess, for soon 
You will be tethered in the moon ! 

Up, np ! Stellino I Bark, and neck ! 
Bravo, Stellino 1 (How they climb !) 
Come, children, come, and on my check 
Breathe, for your breath is sweet with 
thyme, 

And sweet the air upon the rock, 

Whereon, a still and happy flock, 

We hang midway, (thus, Lnrlci, thus 
Sit yon, Stellino !) and to us. 

Clear os Giacopo’s flute below. 

The bell rings np from Monaco, 

The bell that rings while men, that meet 
Upon the cbnrch steps or the street, 

Bow in the dork, and say, each one, 

** Ave Maria ! ’’ and the snn 
Is sunk to starlight, and the sea 
Breathes back to all men and to me, 

“ Ave Maria Verginc ! ” 

On all the hills is none bnt ns { 

The moon has folded every flower ; 

Three hoars ago the cytisns 
Had lost his petals ; ’tis an hoar 
Since old Ginseppe, like an arch 
Bending beside his males and wine — 

No clock if half so sore a sign 
As old Ginseppe— made his mardi 
Down by the Tower, and after him 
No whe^ oome ly, the road grows dim. 
HowatlUitisI Olightsofm, 

That diine with sneb a soft smpiise 
Upon this itqg of dlont 


In evciy light I could believe 
I saw a thought set free, and heard 
In each brown orb the moving word. 
Stellino !— Good ! the thought is good, 
For good it is to shrive in Lent. — 

My child, suppose yon wore a hood, 

And I, yonr week>day penitent, 

Came to your cell in church to say 
What thoughts were in my soul to-day, 
When all the noonday sea was blue, 

And bell-bound Lnrlci led the flock 
Upward, and yon, my Father, yon, 

Barked at the lizard on the rock, 

And watch at needless season kept, 

And w'hcn w'as ncf»l of watching, slept. 

How often when the Monna, grown 
More kind, lias brought me from the fair 
A comb or kerchief for my hair, 

I like to watch, while on the stone 
Under the door she sits asleep. 

With the last snnligfat on her lids ! 

But this our Lady, who mast keep 
My soul in peace, who saves my kids 
From cold, who sends the flowers in prime, 
And grapes and olives in good time, 
Blaking the stony terrace green. 
Moistening the mountain bnrnt with 
drought, 

Because my eyes had nowhere seen, 

1 conld not praise her to my thonght. 

I said, O Dsdy, show thy face, 

A little moment and no more ; 

And then, I hoped that, of her grace, 
Bright through the blue sky, I should see 
A lady, beautiful as she. 

Who on the vaulted high ciharch-door, 
Either on fasts or holy days. 

Sits in her red robes for onr praise, 

With the Bambino on her knee. 

Bnt still the tonlight langhed the same* 
The arch waa blue from brink to brinks 
Nor answer on the moontoln enoifr— 
Stellino 1 It is hard to think I 
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It was tliiB noon, this noon, I said. 

When both my eyes were filled with blue, 
While from the distaff down I drew, 

All IsTsy, I, the silver thread, 

The thought leapt through me, clear and 
keen, 

As one had touched me with a knife, 

Aiid, like a bird, I passed within 
The circle of our Lady’s life ; 

So bright, so quick I Was I the same, 

I, Lisa ? Father, thus it came. 

Beneath, a thousand metres, lay 
The Prince’s garden, where one sees 
'I'he seorcliff and the cypresses ; 

Yet deeper, on the sun-bright bay, 

I thought there possed n darker mote ; 

I said, “ It is the father’s boat ; 

He has been casting half the da} 

T could not see the sail, nor yet 
Who held the tiller, who the oar, 

I knew the father watched the net, 

And always cun’ed it to the shore ; 

How from his hands it softly slid, 

And how with a cool drip the twine 
Plashed on the wave, and half was hid. 
And how, above the leaded line, 

The corks in sunlight seemed to bask 
Black as a snake twixt cither cask. 

^^oreover, when the haul began, 

1 heard — it was not by my car — 

How up the line, from man to man. 
Through the blue shine the shout cut clear. 
And Gianni, all but poised a-wing, 

Brow’n Gianni, wave-washed to the knees. 
With eyes like Netta, when she sce.s 
The swallow just beyond her spring, 

Was bonding, while, all bright and wet, 

Up came the incurved narrowing net. 

First the fine meshes, then, between, 

A thonsand silver inches, seen 
In sand and shells, and all inlet 
With weeds of shining green. 

While yet on fishoa ran my dream, 

My eye, drawn sidewaya by a gleam 
Against the sombre rock-aide, showed 
Scarlet and green along the road, 

Kerchief and kirtle j and I said, 

“ These are the wedding gnests. They go 
To Esa, on the rock below, 
ToseetbelitaeLottawed. 
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How bcautifhl the dresses ! Whidi 
Should be the bridegroom f He is rich : 
Wool in San Romo town he sells, 

Bat, if ’tis gospel Gianni tells, 

Halt of one foot ; besides, one hears 
Ho snaps his teeth os if ’twere shears, 

And has, they say, past forty years. 

My Lotts, has it come to this ? 

Since, ten years gone, we kissed at school. 
Never on mountain did we miss 
To join our pasture ; if the mule 
Were packed for fair, or thread were 
spun. 

Or vine-trees cat, we still were one. 

And you must go— the first, and I 
The elder I Well, wc are sinners all ; 
Whichever way the wind is high, 

Plump as the chestnnt so wo full ; 

So says the Padre.” But at last 
From eyeshot all the pilgrims passed. 

Yet still my eye pursued, nor ceased 
To w’atch the scarlet through the town 
Strike fire, ond in the church kneel down. 
And, at the altar, how the priest 
Blc.st both, and joined their hands, and how 
They laid the flowers on Lotta’s brow. 

But when she wore the ring, I felt 
The thoughts of Lotta as she knelt. 

“ Now I am donna all my life. 

To-niorrow', in San Remo, they 
Who po.ss i’ihe streets will nudge, and say, 
‘ Look left ! that i.s our Sandro’s wife.’ 
And when I sit i’tho window niche. 

Men will glance up. Ah to be rich ! 

And to ho married ! And to set 
Tasks to my maid I And yet, and yet, — 
Is Lisa on the sonny rock 
IVith Lnrlci ? Docs she think of me ? 

I shall not much with Lisa be ; 

I .shall not follow with my flock ; 

'Sandro would talk of * wives that roam,’ 
And say, * A housewife’s place is home I ’ 
They say the town is daik and cool, 

And the tall roofs so closely meet 
Above the stalls of wine and wool, 

The rain can scarcely wet the street. 

And poor Giacopo ? Well, Heaven knows 
An even lot was given to each ; 

He cannot say ’twos I that chose 
Between the fig-leaf and the peach. 

Under my pillow both were free, 

I said, ‘ The peach shall Sandro be. 
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The fig M Giaropo's st«he* 

And even «■ I dreaip, I U)ie.' 

That night I dreamed at both, hqt chief 
Of figs ; yet doubtful might it soem } 

So nhon I dreamed again, (he leaf 
Waa peach. The Virgin tent the 
dream.” 

Then down 1 looked where in the snn 
Turbia lay, and at the door 
Of the old boatel, there were four 
Who drank,— all still as liaards : ono 
Who in (he water ’neath the wall, 

Her kirtle like a poppy bright. 

Dipt her brown arms and linen white ; 

Fol‘ there the stream, aborc the fall, 
Broadens in a cool pause, and cleaves 
A basin green with burdock leaves, 

Then leaps, in silver sunlight blind, 

Then hides beneath the olives, grey, 
Beneath the olives, who shall say 
If it be the water or the wind ? 

And past the tower with shining tiles, 

And down the road that, in and out. 

Along the rocky mountain miles, 

Winds like the line on a redoubt, 

I saw the prieat (beside him ran 
His shadow, like n sacristan), 

Black as a raven, bent his head, 

Ami bcav)' in the dust his tread. 

I saw not, but how oft he drew 
The cross upon his breast I knew, 

I knew how many a setrrot sound 
Pushed through his lips (like hasty 
thieves 

Through windows under midnight saves). 
With Avc I ” or with “ Ora ! " rouuiL 
Though down he looked and seemed to 
read 

Letters upon the road, indeed 
Road, sea, and mountaiu were a blank ; 

He knew not, he, bow many a hoof 
Hod ringed the dust, aud raised a proof 
Clear as the Emperor oa a franc. 

** Ah well ! ” said I, " the priest is wise, 
And idle brains have busy eyes. 

To each a little ! to the priesC 
Credo and paalm, Ibf sun to me, 

To roe the doek ; it causot be 
VTbo keeps tha dcttk fhoukl know the 
feast, 

Nor when *ris #t in chitmh to how, 

Nor what the UtiB mm>h WW how 


To swing the silver censer chains. 

Nor whep to lift the wafer high, 

These things, I say, are past your pains, 
My Lisa, then keep you the eye, 

But let the Padre have the brains.” 

Here came my thought. If I can see, 

A small day-watchcr on my tower, 

Unseen, these pilgiims of the hour, 

It were a little thing that she, 

Who holds her throne with starlight pearled. 
Should sec all men in all the world ; 

Both who bides East, where, as men tell. 

Is Genoa, who on sunuy capes 
Sits by the palm-tree and the grn]iea. 

Who fish the bays to dim EKtiellc, 

Who on the inland terrace lops 
Ihe olive, and sets sceils below, 

And if beyond tUe northern tops 
Arc any shepherds in the snow. 

All things that move, of might or mean. 
Arc by the heavenly lady seen. 

And as my friends at distance stirred 
My heart, and drc^ijjyne to their brink, 

As in a ferry, and I heard 
Myself the thoughts of Lotta think, 

So to our Lady, mom and c> o, 

The thoughts of men rise ii]), and weave 
A mantle, manifold and fair ; 

Ami nil the diiy, beneath her feet, 

They mingle, that the large bright air 
Is trcmulotts, and the time is sweet. 

As with cross winds that softly meet, 

Or Butes to mountain-tops up-l>orne, 

I Or birds fresh wakening in the morn. 
Perchonco tpy thought from the swoit stir 
Has risen, aud it pleases her, 

Because remembrance unbesonght 
Is best, and 1 waa glad myself, 

When often, on the roc*ky shelf, 

At noon the Lotto shared my thought. 

Tlicrefore, while yet we linger all. 

Before the stars are out of sight, 

And darkened is the roof- tree light, 

And Lnrlei quiet in the stall { 

Ere I be folded ai the sheep 
Within the boUowi of thy eleePi 
And all is sfleut save the sea, 

Santo Maria, hear thou me 1 

Not much I ask, hut that the grese 
Be sweeter where Big geetf ihiU piM» 
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And that they pine not, nor let foil 
Tlic white milk in the evening pail ; 
Upon my lambs set finer wool, 

And lot the fish by sweet south wind 
Be driven till the nets arc full. 

For so the father will be kind. 

. To luDtta and to Sandro all 
Good things, and children in dac moon : 
And, Lady, send to Lisa soon 
A husband, twice as rich and tall 
Ah Sandro. And that these things be, 
On mountain and by terrace tree, 

At noon and eve, I bend the knee, 
Signora nostra Vergine I 

If any on the shore forget 
To Foy the Ave — since the brow, 

When all the limbs arc weary wet. 

Is full of slumber — heed not thou : 

For I will on the mountain set 
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A cross, stone-based ; and from the bay, 
On every mom, in every year, 

Afen shall look up, and sometimes say, 

« Praise to her name I The cross is clear 3 
The fishing shall he fair to-day.” 

Or, aometimes, if the sail be tost 
By snddon wave, and on the wind 
The Avc bell he seaward lost, 

When bitter salt has made them blind, 
And sick with wet and hiu^r, then 
Shal) ssm^ one cry towareme coast, 

** 0 Lady 1 wo ore alnfnl meii) 

But chon, most pUifbl to saTf» 
fiend that by dawn we see oneo more 
Our Lisa'i cross, and the sweet shore t 
Thine is the hour on land and wave, 

And strong the wind, and weak are we, 
Nor is there succour save of thee, 

O Queen of Heaven 1 Star of the tea I 
Ora pro nobis, Vergine ! *’ 

W. J. 0. 
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About the time of the birth of Constaxitmo there rolled over the provinces 
watered bytie Danube, which Tiberius reduced under the dominion of 
Borne nearly three centurios earlier, the first wave of the great barbaric 
ocean which inundated Europe and finally flooded the Imperial City. 
The Goths swarmed into Pannonia, and hustled out the toga'd warriors 
who, in face of these strange enemies, whose reign terminated with the 
life of Attila, held their swords with feeble grasp. In another century 
the Goths yielded in turn to the terrible Huns. Abares, Gepidae, and 
Lombards followed each wave that flowed westward and surged over its 
precursor like breakers on the sea shore. Dacia, Pannonia, and Senia 
owned an infinity of masters till Charlemagne included them within tbo 
limits of his Western Empire. But no power had prestige or force suffi- 
cient to avert the march of conquering hordes over tl^ vast plains which 
offered such temptations to the pastoral Barbarians. The course of the 
Danube guided them westward, and firom each great billow, as it i\>lled, a 
deposit took place, and gradually a compost of races was left, each as distinct 
as the strata in a geological formation. The last of these which was pre- 
cipitated on the land, was the Magyar, a puzzle to ethnologists, a part of 
a great Arian mystery’ — Oriental no doubt, Tiuk or Scythian, a back 
current of the Hunic ocean which had been let loose from the now dried- 
up reservoirs of the plains in Central Asia. 'VMio they are and whence 
they came no one can decide. The theories are learned, ingenious, un- 
compromising, and uusatisfacton'. "Wlini matters it ? Mr. Vambery could 
not find a trace of Magyarism in his travels ; but the Emperor of Austria 
knows where it can be discovered in iniensest development at a moment's 
notice. The Magyars say that when their ancestors made up their minds 
to move, they did so in such a complete and sweeping fashion that not a 
CM>ul was left behind, consequently all efforts to throw light on the nnrseiy' 
of this interesting self-asserting race are not likely to avail much. Arpad 
and his Magyars rushed into Hungaiy about the period when Alfred the 
Great was warring with the Danelt. Notwithstanding the nnmbors and 
courage of the new comers, the nations of central and western Europe, 
having now settled down under some sort of Government, were better able 
to oppose invaders than their ancestors had been, and the Magyars were 
cheeked in their endeavours to overrun Germany, and were finally forced 
back to the Waag, the Theiss, and the Danube. In fact they received 
severe defeats. Germans, Poles, Tartars, Turks, and Bohemians, over- 
came them in tom. They were subject to constant aggression when they 
were not war on their neigh^urs— a turbulent energetic race, full 
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of life, vital force, and fidgetinese. Their history is exceedingly pio* 
tnresque and animated ; but to the callous Briton, or the philosophic 
Gaul, it is only attractive because of recent events. Are we to be grateful 
because many thousands of Hungarians, century after century, fell in 
fighting Turks and made a living wall of men to protect us from the inva- 
bion of the Mahometan ? How thankful France and England, aye, and 
Germany, have been to the Poles for similar services ! We will probably 
agree in the view that they could do no less, and that they fought very 
much on their own account. And besides, these Magyai:B were often 
provocative of battle. They would not let sleeping dogs lie. When the 
Turk was easy and somnolent they blew trumpets in his ears and walked 
on his slippered feet. At times when they had a fight of their own on 
hand they invited the Tui‘k to take part in it, and there was a period in 
his history when poor Bono Johnny *’ never refused any offer of the kind, 
but was as jubilant as an Irishman at any opportunity of stepping on the 
green for a friendly combat. These Magyars were often worsted, as has been 
said by their neighbours, and were scarred and bruised terribly, and their 
last “insurrectio,” or rising en maue, was put into a cocked hat by one of 
Napoleon’s lieutenants. But they have a long roll of victories to boast of 
o\er all sorts and conditions of nations. Nevertheless, in 1848 Europe was 
btaiilcd by the intelligence that Hungary in arms was putting to the rout 
the generals of Austria, and that the Kaiser was obliged to entreat 
the aid of the Czar to keep his crown on his head. In that reso- 
lution was Boi/vn the seeds of a hate which may be immortal, and a study 
of revenge which lasted nearly twenty years. The Emmetts, Wolfe Tones, 
and Fitzgeralds of Hungary did not represent the idea of a &ction — ^they 
represented a nation, entire in its nobles, its bourgeoisie, and its people. 
Francis Joseph, in whose cars the echoes of cannon of the Vienna barricades 
rang for years after ho had assumed the imperial purple, .could not forget 
that the greatest enemies of his rule and dynasty were the Hungarians, 
who had deserted his standards, defeated his troops, and had declared 
a republic. He stiffened his back and hardened his heart and 
turned his ear to men \sho unfolded to him the project of fusing all 
the masses of his empire into an Austrian amalgam, in which th^ 
leaden, solid, useful German, the Uvoly, political, unpractical Hungarian, 
the stolid yet subtle Croat, the vain, imaginative, intriguing Greek, should 
form one placid composite. The Hungarians too would not be fused. 
They wore submitted to a government analogous to that of the Southern 
States by the militazy commanders of the North. Their taxes were collected 
by force or by free quarterings ; good roads were made in spite of them by 
the Austrians. But the Austrians wore fatigued by a tremendous passive 
resistance. The battle of Solferino showed the Emperor there was a 
weak spot in his harness, and that his armour and shield were alike vulner- 
able. And in 1661 a Diet was called, which was filled with the passions 
of 1848. It asiLod for what could not be granted, unless Hungary was to 
be cast off from the vessel of the state. The Diet was dissolved. The 
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intorvil between that dlsBolntion and the aBBotnbllng of the Diet whidh 
Bont about its business after the battle of Oii8to2zai TritneBied a 
repetition of tbe process of dragooning which had been resisted bo long. 
Meantime Hungary liad burst into boots, monthcs, and attilas, had abjured 
hats and buttons and bounded into ultra- Magyarism. The Gorman ton^e 
was renounced, an Austrian uniform was never seen in a decent bouse, 
and the nation asserted itself by the cut of its clothing, and a sartorial war 
against the oppressor. What the loaders wanted was their recognition as 
a separate power from Austria, the only coimoction between the two being 
that the Emperor of Austria should be accepted as the Khig of Hungary, 
with hereditary rights of succession. They demanded a separate and 
responsible ministry, a Hungarian army controlled by the Diet, a financial 
budget, and right of self- taxation. 

Some really meant what the}* said, others were induc('d to make these 
demands in the hope that their persistence would lead to separation from 
Austria, caring little what else became of them, or filled with the idea of a 
great Danuhian State, which could bully its Croats, and Sorbs, and Roumans, 
os it pleased. The arguments of the Imperial Government to show the 
unreasonableness of many of the assumptions of the Diet were forcible, 
and sometimes unanswerable, but little head was made either way till the 
Prussian invasion of Bohemia tcitified and angered AifJtria by iutioduciug 
in rear of its march a movement against Himgary conducted by Hungarian 
exiles. The world beheld the strange spectacle of a god-fearing king, who 
believes in divine right and in the sacredness of sovefoign power, using the 
arms of men who had broken their oaths us citizens, subjects, and soldiers, 
to overturn the rule of their legitimate monarch, and allying himself with 
ultra-republicans and furious democrats agniusl the most ancient and 
orthodox house in Europe. But now it was oIaIous that ITiingniy' must 
be conciliated (ft Anstiia would be lost in any future contest. She was the 
Ireland on which eveiy* enemy counted, but unlike Ireland, Hungary w'as 
united almost as a man, and was a vigorous nation, capable, unaided, of 
making defensive war, and aided, of meeting any enemy in the field. 

Other rulers might learn a lesson from Francis Joseph. He called to 
Sis presence men whose names and antecedents filled him with repugnance ; 
he sacrificed his pride, his dislikes, bis love of case, to his kingly duties; 
he Btudiously sought the means of a compromise with the popular leaders. 
Deak, with equal wisdom aud patriotism, helped by many able men, met 
his royal master half way as soon as be porcrived that there was a chance 
of securing the substance of what the Hungarians really desired. There 
were conferences and iuteivicws under the inspiration of M. Ton Beust, to 
whoBO Bage counsels the change in Francis Joseph’s policy must be ohiofly 
ascribed. Modi controvert about ** continuitat ” and ** the laws of '46 ; ” 
much heat eoiicemui| demands fur exclusive military and financial eatab- 
lishments ; and at last an arrangement fgr a mixed committee of Austrians 
and HnngMriiins, on what were called common affairs, was agreed upon. 
The Hungarians wrere to have their own Diet and their own Ministiy, 
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Atid iO it was agreed that the coronation diploma, which ia a sort of 
formal annonncement of the righta of the people, ahould be prepared, 
and that Francis Joseph might take the oaths before beaten as the of 
Hungary, some parts of Which, by-the-by, it is scarce possible for him to 
executo. In olden times the kings of England were supposed to accept as 
a settled obligation the duty of reconquering the lands across the Channel 
which had been taken from their ancestors 1^ the French ; and to-day the 
King of Hungary is pledged to make war against the Turks, and drite 
them Lord Bedcliffb ^ows not where, and to do a number of things ho 
has no more intention of doing than George I. had of annexing the Pas de 
Calais. Francis Joseph came to Blida ; his lotely Queen had gone there 
earlier ; but the Hungarians, though respectfillly joyotiB, were not enthu- 
siastic, and there was no << moriamur pro rege nostrd*’ from their lipS. 
The Emperor was delighted niith PeSth and the Hungarians. Beiuriied 
exiles. Some of whom ought to have been hanged long ago, had the 
decrees of Austrian courts been carried out, thronged his palace halls, 
and the days wore near at baud when be was to put on the crown and 
mantle of St. Stephen, and ride on a horse and swear an oath, and be 
indeed a king. 

There were still difficulties to bo tided over after it had been determined 
to hold the coronation, and there wore wearisome delays before the day 
could bo fixed. No doubt this uncertainty, as well as the attractions of 
the Great Exhibition, prevented the attendance of many strangers, but at 
no time could it have been expected that many Austrians would be present, 
as they detested the whole of the proceedings toto calo. The Croats 
were as obstinate in refusing to come to Pesth as the Hungarians bad 
been in absenting themselves from the former Beichsraths at Vienna. 
They pinned their faith on Stratomirivitz, who was their new Jellaohich, 
and there was a fluttering of wings among all the little eaglets in Bohemia, 
Gallicia, and Slavonia. 

Now, we must all admit that if a king of England should appear at his 
coronation in a robe which was worn by William the Conqueror, and with 
a crown which belonged to the first Christian monarch of the isle, it would 
excite emotion even among the most unpoetical and unimaginative portion 
of his subjects. Perhaps it is too much to say ** all of us ’* must admit the 
fact, for there are some people who won’t admit anything, on principle ; 
but at all events one is safe in presuming the a^'unots of such mtercsiing 
objects would give the ceremony and the \eearer additional attraction in 
the eyes of the multitude. As to the Hungarians, it is a revelation from 
Heaven to see such things as St. Stephen’s mantle and crown. It can be 
but seldom they are revealed, for it is only at coronations that the 
guardians of these relics permit them to be looked upon, and then these 
high officers keep watch and ward for three days, whilst the stream of 
spectators rolls on, struggling throU^ the room with eyes fixed on the 
heloket crowh and the tattered mantle — a Very tattered mantle indeed. 
'NVbether it is the Same St. Stephen who repudiated the charges of the 
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Poole of his day, and covered him with offousive epithets on account of 
his little bill for a pair of breeches, we must leave to Notei and Queries ; 
but if it were, the defects in a bad nether garment would have been visible 
through the royal mantle, had it been in its present condition. Queen 
Gisla was a cunning worker and neat-handed, and she covered this sacred 
cloak with a vast variety of holy images and symbols, on which time has 
done much mischief, so that the fingers of the royal ladies who have 
been repairing it since must have been as active with the scissors as with 
the needle. As to the crown, there is a tradition of even greater sanctity, 
for men will believe that though it was sent to St. Stephen by Bonifiioe, 
it was made in heaven, and carried to the Pope by celestial mechanics, 
who must have worked very much in the style of human artificers 
of that period on the earth. In form it combines the morion and 
the coronet, and the stones which are set in it do not offer great 
attractions to the admirer of precious jewels. What simple days these 
were in which subjects believed in their king so thoroughly that whatever 
faith he adopted became theirs at once 1 When Stephen became a Chris- 
tian he made all his people of the same faith at a coup — a wholesale, 
almost miraculous, conversion, if it were not that it might have been 
dangerous for any Magyar to profess a faith which his king had renounced. 
Much in the same way was it that nations became Catly^lic or Protestant 
subsequently. Bohemia, once so heretic, was converted at the battle of 
the White Mount, and the Protestantism of Hungary yielded to the infiuence 
of the great landowners who remained faithful to the Pope. 

When it was announced over here that the Emperor of Austria would 
certainly be crowned at Pesth on the 8th of June, there were probably 
some dozens of diplomatically- minded persons who were aflected by the 
intelligence. Wliy should not he be crowned there ? V/hy had not he 
been crowned before ? Why was ho to bo crowned at all ? Any Hun- 
garian could have expatiated for hours in reply to these questions ; but to 
the average British man it was matter of as much inconsequence and 
indifference as if ho were told that there was to bo a new Lama of Thibet 
on such a day installed at Ldssa. To many millions of people, however, 
the subject was of vital importance, — ^to millions more indeed than there 
are people in these isles, — ^for all the populations of the Austrian dominions 
and the conterminous races were deeply affected by the news that all 
difficulty between the pretensions of the Grown and the rights of the 
Hungarians had been arranged, and that Francis Joseph was to become 
not only Emperor of Austria, but King of Hungaiy. But it was only by an 
arrangement, and therefore by a compromise on both sides ; and on both 
sides there wore partizans who felt that wrong had been done, and who 
received the concession with dislike. 

In all contests between right and power there is sure to arise a party 
which takes the extreme view on each side, and for which there is no 
possible end but the supremacy of their psinciples. They advance on the 
top of the waves and when the flood subsides are left stranded* As the 
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French Bevolution has left its deposits of Bouges about the world} as the 
Italian Bevolntion has dropped its Mazzinis and its GaribaldiS} so 
Hungarian Eevolution has precipitated its Kossuths — men to whom any 
compromise seems to be base treason. The party representing Kossuth’s 
policy were, however, represented in Hungary itself, although they 
abandoned the fiction of a republic; and to them the surrender of the 
de^uds made by the Diet in 1661 was as hateful as the concessions 
made to the Hungarians were to the Germans proper and to the Groats of 
the Empire. 

Very few people know what the coronation of the Emperor would be 
like. They v;ere not aware it was to bo a political pageant of no ordinary 
Bignificanco, and that the Hungarians were going to render it one of the 
most singular spectacles ever seen in these modem days. Thousands of 
people flock to fur less interesting places to behold much less attractive 
sights ; and it may be fairly said that in one respect the coronation was a 
failure. Not many strangers came to witness it, and very few of the 
Austrians proper, or of the neighbouring peoples. 

Up to a few days before the ceremony, there was no positive know- 
1 Jilge when it would take place. There were many matters of importance 
to be decided upon ; and it is well the Magyars set to work so soon to 
devise their dresses and give orders to their tailors. As it was, there w’ero 
misfits and sartorial failures and heartburnings. There were of course 
some Englishmen at the show — Frenchmen were all “gravitating” 
towards Ptuis. A few Germans, odd Americans, the members of the diplo- 
matic missions, one Croat deputy, — all the rest w’cro Mag^’ar and non- 
Magyar Hungarians, with the exception of some Austrians and Boumans, 
^\ho looked in to see how things w’crc getting on. 

To Buda it w'as a disappointment — to Pesth a bitterness of spirit. The 
Hungarians are quite well aware that, for all their good qualities, they play 
now but a small part on the political stage. They are much like some 
veteran beau Babreurj in the uniform of other days, with false teeth, wig, 
and paint and patches, who, in antiquated finor}% totters along in the 
crowd which has assembled to see the youthful warriors returning vic- 
torious from the battle of the hour. They have insisted on taking a step 
far back into the Middle Ages, and have erected a barrier between 
themselves and Europe. With German — even with Latin — they had 
a language which enabled them to Europe. But with Hungarian 1 
It is only the language of some five millions at most. Eussian is spoken 
by 60,000,000, at all events. 

And if even the troubled races of Sclavonic origin can find a common 
language, there will be many millions of people erecting a wall between 
their nationality and European civilization. Evety nation is the best 
judge of its own happiness ; and if the Hungarians revert to a 
tongue in which there is no original work that has been deemed 
worthy of widely-read translations, they must take their own course. 
They have been too busy fighting all their lives, they say, to study 
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the Aii« and Bciences atid to culiitate literatiU'6; but tbd dr^iilAn 
and Italian Hepnblics had no inconsiderable share of the same amuAe- 
ments in their day, and yet they contrived to produce poets, paintdi^s, 
sculptors, and writers of the first order in extraordinaiy numbers. The 
Hungarians, however, bad great orators; and, judging by Kossuth's 
Kaglisb speeches, he must have made on his countrymen’s minds im- 
pressions such as ore due to the highest efforts of eloquence. They have 
historians, poets, novelists, and painters ; but even national vanity cannot 
assign to them a commanding position. The result is, that other 
European nations know little of the feelings and even of the history 
of their eccentric brother, and that the event so very important to him did 
not widely move their sympathies. 

On the morning of the 8rd of June I found myself in a carriage of 
the train proceeding to Strasbourg, with three Germans who had been at the 
Paris Exhibition, and were returning fiill of anecdotes of the hardness of 
the beer and the monstrosity of the charges and the incivility of the 
French. They read lim decker and smoked at intervals, became excited as 
the train approached the Rhino, ** hoched ” when they had crossed it, and 
wore quite pleasant and inoffensive till a dreadful Polo of Posem got in at 
Kehl. Such a man as that was! He had a round bullet head with 
closcly-croppcd hair, on obstinate bullet forehead, wifh a deep scar across 
it, shaggy reddish eyebrows, a small blue-grey ryo with a black pupil, 
snub nose, high cheek bones, heavy red mouKtache, and shaved cheeks 
and chin ; dressed well, carried a huge signet ring on his forefinger, and a 
tremendous pipe of ineffable blackness. He spoke nil languages ; dis- 
puted on all points ; talked whilst he smoked — which was always ; never 
slept; bounced about on his seat, turning now from one and now to 
another, with his forefinger giving point to an observation in bis adversary’s 
ribs. He had fought all over Germany in '48 ; did not like what had 
happened before that time from the day of bis birth, and was disgusted with 
everything slBce. He had fought at Berlin, nt Radstadt, at Vienna ; ho 
was a good Catholic, but he considered the Pope a nuisance ; ho was on 
indifferent Prussian, fbr he hated Bismarck, ho regarded Francis Joseph and 
Austria as political enormities, and thought Napoleon HI. was an impostor. 
England was only a workshop full of dishonest mechanics, about to bo 
palled down and overturned by Americans and Irish Feniftns. The very 
salt of the earth was Polish, and it was not Polish nnloss it was Posonish ; 
and Russia was the source of all the corruptions of the world, which 
this salt alone could cure. It was positively miracidoas to hear 
that man talk, to see him smoke, to cateh the fire of his pipc> 
the ootline of his figure in gesticulation, and the tone of his high fell 
voice throogh the night 1 At TTlm he got out, and rottuned no more, 
and the wearied HemiaaB with the air of men who had been fighting 
bravely at Epheeoa and had got tbe wont of it, granted and went to sleep, 
in wake np in the mmning and look on the plain onteide Mnnieh. And lo ! 
there were eohimns of infantry, and equadrona of cavaliy at work as if 
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the Bayarians had not learned ihe army wafi just worth as much as if they 
were Knremberg toys. What on earth does Bavaria want of an army ? 
We know she won’t fight. She has no colonies to protect — her Bund is 
dissolved. At a moment when hononr, duty, treaties, promises, called on 
them to fight last year we all know what the Bavaiians did. And yet these 
honest beer-drinking people believe they are a military power, and pay 
'9,600,000 florins a year for their army, and keep up a force of 167,000 
infkntry, 21,000 horse, and 186 gnnS, out of a population much less than 
that of Ireland 1 Let us get on from Mnnioh, although it be with a 
German baroness who Smokes cigarettes, and who has a French husband 
and a largo family of children in a state of normal rebellion. At fbur 
o’clock, however, we could get on no farther. The engine declared itself 
incompetent some way beyond Linz, and selected for its repose, with great 
judgment, a place opposite a station at which the telegraph was out of 
order. Bo a man was despatched on foot to the next station to send Us 
the nows, and the population of the train set itself to make the best of the 
circumstances with great philosophy. There were com fields the road- 
side. Borne wandered in and ate the nnripe ears — others cnlled flowers — 
some played with the ballasting, and chucked pebbles in the water. A 
great tabaks concilium was hold over the engine, which was declared to be 
a very evil-minded piece of mechanism. One asserted it mnst be an 
English machine” — ^to be so bad. Men, women, and children — all 
except the husband of the German baroness, who had true French 
impatience in him — would have been content to renaain shnMing about and 
conversing dc omnibus as long as the glorious sun was lighting up the 
beautiful Austrian landscape, with the outlines of the Tyrolese Alps on our 
right, and the wooded heights over the valley of the Danube on our left ; 
but the engine from linz came puffing along, and in a few minutes we 
were bumped and butted onwards, and then drove into a thunder-storm, 
which toyed with the train for an hour or so, ond pursued us almost 
into Vienna — the Paris, and better than the Paris, of Eastern Europe. 

No Volksgorten — no Prater — no anything to-night 1 That shower of 
rain had driven every Viennese of them all into the beer-halls, and so to 
Bachor’s for supper, and then ^o bed at any hotel you please, in the 
snuggest, best famished bed-room possible, at which Charing Cross, au 
troimeme^ would bo in despair, and the Grand Hotel au + n would be 
in disgust — liumischcr Kaiser, Ostcrroicbischcr Hof, Muuseb, Archduke 
Charles — any will do, though various in Cooking, and wines, and atten- 
dance. The news is certain. The Emperor will be crowned on 6th June. 
The ambassadors and ministers go to-ffiorrow — some eariy, some ly 
2‘80 p.ii. train, llte Danube is higjh, but H needs early rising to go 
down by boat, and so the afternoon train is deeided on — ^tbat is, I decide 
upon it, but my courier and valet has very imperfect notions about time, 
and Is in that capacity a man of original character. All the way from 
Eni^and he luM been a nuisance to me. Be began by sitting on my best 
bat ; next, he lost my new umbiulla ; ferthef, he was nearly left behind at 
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Caluis ; further, he was late with the luggage at Paris, bo that I misBed 
the train and had to stay a night in the horrors of an over-crowded hotel ; 
and ever^ since then I have been clutching him out of beer-houses and 
driving him into his carriage as the train starts. 

At last it became a joke among my friends, who wore amused by my 
constant cai*e and attention, and I was asked whether 1 had been up to 
waken my valet, or had binished his boots; and if, as sometimes it 
happened, he did not appear in very neat trim in the morning, I was 
rebuked for not having token him up his shaving water. 

No one who saw Vienna to-day could have imagined that so great an 
event in the history of the Austiian Empire was about to take place close 
at hand. Lut ten short months ago, and those tortuous streets, now so 
listless, were filled with Huugai'ian soldiery, and with the white -coated 
army of the Kaiser. The cafes wore full of excited and fearful citizens ; 
the heights crowded with anxious groups looking across the Danube over 
the flat plains of the Marchfeld for traces of the advancing Prussians ; and 
now and then were commotions in the thoroughfares as wounded prisoners, 
the victims of outlying cavaliy skirmishes, were hauled through the streets, 
or some miserable creature, who had been seized as a spy, was dragged 
along to death. 

The streets were now in their normal state. Vienna has^een accustomed 
to such terrors of the foe ; and long ere the I'rench were accustomed to 
march in and out as they pleased, Hungarians and Turks had encamped 
beneath her walls and threatened her with sack and pillage bombardment 
and storm. 

By a merciful dispensation for tardy people the Vienna railways 
always give gi'aco of some fifteen or twenty minutos, and so wo managed 
to get away from the Nord Bahn station by the 2*80 afternoon train, on the 
fith, which was filled with the diplomacy of the great and little powers. 

Over the Dtvnube sped the train and out through the fortifications of 
Florisdorf, which already afibrd a warning to man. ** Put not your trust in 
earthworks." The winter's rain has cut deep crevasses in scarp and 
counterscarp, and the spring and early summer have brought forth their 
crops of weeds and wild flowers ; but the Austrian, wisely doubting the 
defensive power of the great wet ditch of the Danube, is about to construct 
permanent works around one of the most easily defended capitals in 
the world. 

Within few miles of Florisdorf, hid in the ripe honours of the 
glorious harvest, lie the famous fields of Aspem, Essling, and Wagram, 
marked solely by the little church spires which rise above the com. Bight 
and left spread the undulating fields of the Marchfeld, and here and there 
around *the simple villages of whitewashed houses with shingled roofs, 
are spread great commons covered with flocks of geese and herds of 
Hungarian cattle. 

The peasants, tmveied of PrussUns, are tilling the fields or tending 
their flocks ; the men in loose linen drawers and boots, the women only 
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distinguishad from the men by wearing handkerohiefa bound round their 
heads and fastened under the chin. The bridge over the March, which 
was destroyed as the Prussians advanced, has been temporally repaired, 
and the train passed over it very gingerly, whilst the creaking and 
groaning of the planks gave notice that they were not permanently intended 
for such pressure. Then wo passed from the plain through some 
hillooky ground and mild hills, the end of the spur of the White 
Carpathians which runs down to the Danube at Presbm'g. These almost 
shut out the battle-iield of which Austrians and Prussians claim the 
advantage, on that memorable Sunday when the flag of truce, upborn in 
the sight of the fiorco-flghting battalions, stayed the sanguinary combat. 

From Prosburg, almost to Pesth itself, there is one vast plain which 
now is covered with black masses of horses, herds of cream-coloured cattle, 
ilocks of sheep ; bounded on the left by hillocks and ridges crowned with 
vineyards, and on the right marked by ruined castles, towns, and 
monasteries, dotting the course of the Danube. 

The lights of Pesth were set in the darkness of night ere the train 
Ri'rivcd at the statioji and delivered its passengers to the mercy of Mag^'ar 
])orters and cabmen. 

The strongest man took his luggage ; the unscrupulous took other 
people’s ; the weaker wont to their hotels. I do not know what class I 
belong to, but 1 know I got my own luggage, and my invaluable courier 
carried oil' somebody else’s ; it would be ui\)usi to my companion, a 
stout countiymau, who belonged to the Wurtemburg hussars, if I did not 
attribute my success to his efiorts. It was very pleasant to get into the 
Kouigin von England, particularly as the Oberkolner laughed at the idea 
of fluding a refuge in the hostelry, and utterly repudiated a premonitory 
telegram. However, 'he w’as quite open U) admit the efficacy of on engage- 
ment made for a bed-room a month before — that we could have, but no 
more if we coined our blood for drachmas. 

The room was small, the Wurtemburg hussar was large — nor is the 
writer exactly one of those angelic bodies which can dance or sleep in large 
numbers on the point of a needle — but somehow or other two beds were 
rigged up ; the impracticable courier was disposed of in a crib among some 
blacking brushes, empty bottles, and Groat ser\'ants ; and we sallied forth 
iuto the streets of Pesth to mingle with the thousands, who, like ourselves, 
were staring at the preparations for the forthcoming pageant. The crowds 
were more, far more, worthy of attention than the objects which attracted 
their regards. Women in pork-pie hats are no groat novelties iu 
England, bat when they add to these headdresses, which are called 
Hungarian hats, a costume which is in many parts prsB-crinoline, and a 
peculiar mode of wearing it, the ensemble attracts notice. And tlioir 
cavaliers were still more remarkable, for they wore their boots over their 
trousers, repudiated buttons on their frock-coats, and insisted on assuming 
pork-pie hats without feathers. Pesth is a city of modem Gennany. 
There are odd signs over the doors, and the shopkeepers, of whom most' 
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boAst Geman nameB, will pat their Christian after their somames, bo that 
yon read Bmitli John and- Jones William k la Magyar. There are line 
signboards in the Vienna fashion — ^bad pave and much dost — Chouses high 
and streets tortuous — ^many tall chimnies of sn^r factories and breweries, 
and those manufacturing processes which make a town so unattractive to 
any stiungor, except the statistical, political, economical, and mercantile 
wanderer. There were tall painted poles and garlands at the street 
comers ; but the city was still in the grub state, and gave no promise of 
its butterfly development. At the Kbnigin von England most of the 
young diplomatists were seated in a cool gallery outside the dining-room, 
and looking ont on the court-yard, where it was cool and exclusive. The 
elder brethren of the craft had sent their attaches away, probably in order 
to have their room to themselves and a little snug gossip. There was a 
gloonj on their young faces. And well there might. It came whispered 
about that there was bad news from Vienna concerning the state of the 
Archduchess Mulhilde — a special favourite of all people. Why should 
she not be so ? Illustrious by birth, she had rendered herself beloved for 
her goodness. Youthful, graceful, fair to look upon, exceedingly accom- 
plished, lively and amiable she was in her way — oh, how much stood in 
it ! — a sister of charity — the charm of a court — the comfort of many a 
lowly dwelling. For long days and nights she had^suffered fi-om her 
dreadful bums. Why repeat the sad story ? Her resignation moved 
all those around her as much as her pain, and now it was that she was 
to be removed from all anguish for over. The news, in fact, prepared 
every one for the worst. The coronation would not bo postponed, but it 
was felt that all gaiety and ball-gi\iug and dancing would bo out of 
place, and so many costly preparations would go for nought. The 
Emperor and his fair wife, and the small court keeping up their haughty 
simple state over the water at Buda, had a heavy shadow cast on their 
to-morrow ; for with the nevv s of the sad condition of Archduke Albrecht’s 
daughter came the report that Maximilian was in the hands of the 
Mexican Itepublicans, and men who knew what /Act/ were feared to think 
of his fate. Bo all went to bed in Buda and Pesth with a sense of 
melancholy. In my chamber slept or reposed the Wurtombnrg hussar ; 
and, although I have no otjectiou to hussars of Wurtemburg ** in the 
abstract,” I think a specimen is ol^ectionable when he is over four- 
teen stone, and reposes two feet from yon in a very small room on an 
intensely hot niglit. Joy came in the mommg, hut not in the shape of 
my courier and valet ; for of him for hours after wore no tidings, and tlicn 
unfortunately ho come to the Burface, and to the top story of the Kbnigin, 
and was alive after all. The Magnates were sitting, and the House of 
Beprosentatives — ^matinal as these Hungarian are— were in fall sittuig, 
and we were to go off and see them ; for was not Bolus, Lord of Be^foins, 
to be OUT eieerone f 

Now as to what was to be seen in the Diet, has it not been leoorded in 
(he ehKMiiAlei of ihs newspapers by their special oorreBpondonte t There 
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flTd 6ld painthi^ to be met \tith ell oyet the world, which htog np in 
one’s memory. ** The Doge receiving the Turkish Ambassadors,” or the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold,” or Louis the Great besieging some place — 
you know the kind — men in strange dresses, with swords and jewelled 
raiment. The Peers and Commons of Hungary recalled these pictures of 
the past. There were malcontents who wore black cloth and sheaths to 
their swords, and unadorned black caps; and there were marvels of 
richness, such as Count Bela Szcchenyi, Count Waldstoin or Wallenstein, 
Count Bathyany, quns eiwmrrare longmimum est. But afthr all I sought 
out Peak first, as all comers would do, and found him not, for he did not 
appear to bo in the House. He is, physically, too big a man to be 
overlooked, and could not bo smothered tip like our Lord Russoll, or the 
Maccallum More, or Sir John Pakington, or Messrs. Roebuck and Wholley, 
and other senators who are like Horace, at least in that they are modo 
hipednli statiir/i. The coachmen, footmen, and life hussars of the nobles 
were more radiant than their masters; but many of the Lower House 
went up with the address to the palace at Buda in the large, commodious, 
open carriages which serve as omnibuses in Pesth. 

There was an old historic figure missing in the pageant. Who could 
forget the courteous, kindly grandee, shining a pertect cbr3’Bolite, from 
diamond spur and heel to aigretted cap, at the Moscow Coronation, just 
eleven years ago ? The friend of emperors, and almost the peer of kings, 
Prince Estorhazy was an object to be missed by any ^ho, had seen him 
then. And to think of the jewels — some of them at least — ticketed and 
marked off for sale in a London auctioneer’s 1 And what are lost for ever 
— the anecdote, the knowledge of courts and men — the memories of times 
when there were giants fighting on earth. 

There is in the city of Pesth a most hospitable and excellent club — the 
Casino — to which every stranger was invited as an honorary member, the 
only exception being the British Ambassador and his suite. By some 
quaint misapprehension they were left out ; but the suite wore not aware 
of the fact, and came all the some. The Duke do Gramont and bis 
secretaries and attaches were duly inscribed ; but what was everybody’s 
business was done by nobody, and so Lord Bloomfield and bis following 
were left out in the cold. The Casino was a very refuge : in addition to 
the excellent library and reading-rooms, there was an admirable restaurant, 
to which, in the beat and fatigue of the day, the Afflicted sightseer could 
repair for food and shelter. There, this evening, at a table close at 
hand, I saw a man mumbling the end of a cigar : a heavily-built, large- 
headed, and slow-moving man, of a complexion the French would call 
ha sane; a heavy face and forehead, obscured by a low descending thatch 
of thioh iron-groy hair; veiy shaggy eyebrows; a dark and not veiy 
brilliant eye; a thick greyish moustache and shaven cheeks. He wore 
dark olbthes, trousers, and boots, and had the air of a bon petit bourgeois. 
And this was Deak; and here or at tha Koxngin von England he might be 
eeen daily and nightly, — never at the cOremonfes and receptions and state 
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pageants held in honour of the consummation of his work. One night 
when there was a groat clamour in the street outside) and all the members 
flocked to the window and reported that the Emperor and Empress were 
passing below in an open carnage) looking at the illuminations) and 
surrounded by an enthusiastic crowd) Deak) who w^as sitting in the 
room) merely gave a sort of grunt when ho was told what it w'aS) and 
went on with his sweet omelet. He would not move to the window 
to look at the spectacle. 

On the 6th the Magnates and Representatives appeared in the world 
in their full feathers. They were graciously received by the Emperor and 
Empress; and in the afternoon the gimt ladies w'ere presented to her 
Migesty at a sort of drawing-room) the Emperor not being present, but 
looking on all the while from another apartment or gallery, so that he 
could admii'6 the quaint toilettes and their fair owners. One lady I saw 
ere she set out on her journey, and it needed all the exertions of a devoted 
husband, an excellent son, and a numerous valetr}^ to get her train in 
order and to sweep her up in safety to her carriage. It was a Hungarian 
dress of the old stj'le ; and all I can say is, that it was very rich, ver}* 
extensive, very becoming, and most channingly, patriotically, and inar- 
tyrically borne by the countess whom it enshrined. The gi-cat amusement 
of that afternoon was in the Stadt Wuldchen — a rough kiuiJ of Rotten Row, 
veiy extensive and very dusty, — in which cavaliers ride and ladies and 
gentlemen drive and look at each other, the walks at the side being 
crowded by loungers. Tffere was a want of what we would call style in 
the ensemble of the riders. The felt huts, and boots over their trousers, and 
the single-breasted buttonlcbs coats did not look like dress ; and the habit 
of wearing large numnahs under the saddles detracted from the look of 
many fine horses ; but as to the riding there could be no mistnk(s for, with 
too much of the circus about it, the horsemanship of most of the men, 
who delighted to ** bucket about their steeds, was \ery good. In the 
Wuldchen there ai-e gardens where gipsy bauds may be heard and ices 
eaten and flirtations coined on. The gipsy bands we have all heard 
of, and they are, if good, indeed worth hearing. Imagine a group 
of street musicians, not very well clad and mostly with Jewdsh coun- 
tenances of mean aspect, small receding foreheads, big eai's, and inani- 
mate looks, saw'ing away at their fiddles ; and you do not, if you 
succeed, raise an agreeable image. But listen to them for a little, 
and when the wonderful unison, fire, and sentiment ctf their playing 
has done its work open your eyes and you will see a transformation. 
Each man there is inspired ; his face has changed, his soul is at the 
tips of his fingers, trembling up and down the fibres from which he is 
evolving such harmony ; and you no longer wonder why a Magyar will 
oftentimes fling down his purse to the despised musicians with a little 
fortune in it. In the evening there was a reception at Count Karolyi’s, 
which only differed from such assemblies in an European capital in that 
it gave the idea of a fancy ball, owing to the Magyar dress of the/men, for 
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the ladies were attired like the Frenchwomen, against whose liixe effrene 
a veteran senator waged an idle war. Instead of liveried servants and 
men in black — those respectable persons who are so districting 4o the diffi- 
dent tyro — there were gentiy in grand hussar uniforms and military-looking 
attire, who seemed ill-employed in lining staircases and handing about 
ices. They would all, high and low, have been happy but for the pitiful 
news. The Ai'chduchess Mathilde was dying, some said was dead I 
Albrecht, conqueror of Custozza, was known to be no philo-Magyar, but none 
could refuse their sympathy to that much-afflicted man. Surdy if tho sins 
of the fathers be measured by visitations on the children, there must have 
been many workers of iniquity among the elder Hapsburgs. And sitting in 
anguish with her heart far away there is yet another for whose grief 
her bitterest enemy must feel — ^e proud ambitious mother of the poor 
JDmperor, thousands of miles from the land he loved, and where he was so 
dooi'ly loved even by the foes of his house, whose fate was so soon to be 
sealed in blood. 

All next day the Kaiser was working and fasting in his palace 
of Luda. He entertained the ambassadors, ministers, and diplomatic 
corps at a banquet which was very creditable to the cook. It was a fast 
day and no meat could be served at the table of the Most Catholic King ; 
but so little was the want felt that a carnivorous Briton was fain to admit 
he had never had a better dinner in his life. There is a grandeur and 
simplicity in tho Austrian Imporiid table. The dinners at a largo stock- 
broker’s or a big brewer’s are better, gastronomically considered, than 
tho feasts at Schunbrunn or Buda, but the company is not quite so good 
in the matter of quartcrings, though it may be more lively and enter- 
taining. The family keep early hours, the dishes are simple, the wines 
excellent, but the finest plate is nut produced on any but extraordinary 
occasions. The Emperor cares not much for state ; he likes his soldier’s 
uniform and would never willingly exchange it for anything but 
his Tyrolese hunter’s dress, in which the uncovered knees and short 
cuisse pieces terminating above the knee somewhat recoil the kilt. 
The Hapsburgs consider themselves tho finest gentlemen in Europe, but 
they are rather shy and are sometimes brusque. Still they are the most 
accessible sovereigns in Europe as far as their subjects are concerned, and 
tho poorest is not denied an audience, or refused admission to the Emperor’s 
palace. We cannot be so fi:ee in constitutional countries, where the divinity 
which hedges the king is generally a detective policeman in plain clothes. 

And when all wore gone this great Kaiser fasted on. Probably he, 
an emperor, crowned and accepted, soon to be a king — the exile with 
a mocking title, and unhonoured crown, soon to be steeped in blood — 
bethought him often of the brother whose pale hue of native resolution was 
never sioklied over with the pale cast of any fear except such as doth 
become a man. And yet that gallant Max was the man who had made 
the heart of Austria throb with a fervid pulse when she was nigh beaten to 
the dust; for from his care and fostering providence came forth the 
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fleet that won at Lisea, and completed tLe mantle Which was wor^ at 
CuBtozza. 

Hirough the night come the clamour of preparation. There were 
rivets to be closed, and stitches to be sewed, and boats to be eased. 

That night there was another reception, at which the question asked 
by every stray Briton was “ How am I to see the coronation to-morrow ? ” 
Lord Bloomfield, the Ambassador of her Majesty, is one of the kindost and 
most agreeable of diplomatists, but ho had been informed that there would 
bo scarcely room enough for his own suite, and he could scarcely under 
those circumstances hope to extend the cover of his protection to those 
who did not belong to the embassy. 

Count Zapar}’, to whom the arrangements had been entrusted, took, 
perhaps, rather a limited view of bis functions, and there wore, therefore, 
many demands on the time and patience of the unaccredited friend of the 
human race, who, in the guise of Count Bela Bzcchcnyi, was supposed to 
bo able to do vhat ambaasadois, piinccs, potontates, and powers con- 
ceited to bo impossible. 

There was this diRiractiug circumstance to be attended to, that the 
ceremonial commenced in one city and u as continued and ended in another, 
and that between the two there ttas no less an obstacle than the Panubo, 
spanned, to be sure, by Tierney Clarke’s suspension ffridge, but still not 
to be got otcr after a certain hour, and that a very early one. The actual 
ceremony of the coronation took place in the parish church of Buda, on 
the right bank of the Danube, to which the imperial procession went from 
the palace in carriages. But then when the King came forth — a real 
king, indeed, crowned with the crown of Bt. Stephen, and wearing the 
mantle of Cisella— there began the great dramatic equestrian performance 
in which ho, riding to Pcsth, took the oath of what may bo called 
fealty to his subjects before the Town Hall of the city, and then acted 
the most impressive port of his rfdc in which, ridmg up the Coronation 
Mound, he spurred bis steed towards the foiur quarters of the w^orld, 
and thrusting hib sword through the air, bound himself to maintain the 
rights and dominions of Hnngaiy, and to rescue the spoils of Christianity 
from the hands of the infidel. There ore people who sloop calmly ere the 
executioner taps them on the shoulder, and who wake up from pleasant 
dreams to find the grim myrmidon at their bedside with the bonds and jibes 
of dishonourable death; but it is to bo doubted if any man who has 
not the least idea of where ho will be placed when the morning comes on 
which .ho is bound to see the great spectacle, is stoical enough to close his 
eyes in solid slumber. There were thousands of seats and hundreds of 
windows to be had for money in Buda and in Pesth, but in none of them 
could all the conditions he accomplished which wore required by a con- 
scientious sightseer. 

Certainly any attempts to sleep in the Queen of England that night 
needed the certainty of a place for the morrow to ensure the smallest chance 
of success. Clothos w ere coming homo from tailors, henvy-bootod rctainei s 
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W6re marching along the passages, doors banged, and summonsos in many 
tonguoB for Pondering domestics broko through the night air ; but even 
the susurous breathing of my Liechtenstein Hussar on the close adjoining 
bed did not extend its influence to my conch. “ One 1 two 1 three ! ” the 
clocks chimed and tolled. I might have heard four," bat that &om the 
Hlocksberg rolled through the morning air the peal of the cannon which 
awoke into life all who were happy enough to sleep. It was a preposterous 
hour, and somehow or another a calm followed, daring which five o’clock" 
escaped me, and I was in my first sleep when the tall, austere form of 
a Imight, clad in the full splendour of the British diplomatic uniform, 
appeared at my bedside, and with gentle admonition roused mo to the 
fact that “ my hour had come." But if that were so, my inimitable valet 
did not imitate the hour, — a fact which w'Ould have been of little conse- 
quence had ho not boon in intimate relation with my boots and uniform. 
Where he was in that many-chamberod house who could say ? Repeated 
experiments had demonstrated the utter futility of ringing the boll as a 
means of procuring attendance. All this would have boon very distracting, 
but that the good to be derived from immediate preparation was not very 
groat or decided. In fact, the kind diplomatist charged with affairs could 
not answer for my getting into the church, and I could make quite sure 
of getting to my window, humanly speaking. It would depend on our 
finding a particular man in a particular place at a particular time ; to wit. 
Count B. S., in front of the cathedral, where the ambassadors* carriages 
arrived, and, if all those contingencies were disposed of, there was the 
still largo doubt whether Count B. S., who had given up the notion of 
entering the church, although a magnate inter magnates^ could procure 
admission for me. To drive up the hill of Buda that warm morning 
through balconied and platformod streets ; to fail in obtaining admission ; 
and then to return, like a dog in a racecourse, scuttling back on foot down 
those long lines of unsympathising eyes and open mouths ; to be chaffed in 
Magyar, and to bo in a hurry, coram ^iopuh ; and as the bridge was closed 
to eveiy one after the King set out- from tho palace for the church, hurry 
was obligatory, — that was a terrible picture, finishing with the chance of not 
being able to get to my window. It was in fact a terror which in some 
sort reconciled me to the involuntaiy confinement in my room to which I was 
exposed in that trying moment. It was a fair fine morning. Buda some- 
how looks like Edinburgh Old Town, and if the Danube flowed in tho 
groove in which the railway now passes between tho Castle and New Reekie, 
the resemblance would be still greater, with some such slight changes as 
pushing the Blocksborg from the proper right to the proper loft of the city, 
and making the Cannongate clean, and having no Holyrood at all, and 
filling Pesih with toll chiWey stacks. Even without these mutations there 
is a fdmilitude in general effect, and if Edinburgh were dressed out in flags 
wherever flags could fly, — ^black, white, and yellow, and all colours, and 
tttfftCd all her people into the Streets, and gathered up the wildest High- 
landers, and then tnmed on a stream of Chivalry, formed of tho most 
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remarkable drossos of the Middle Ages, she would repeat what was 
done at Buda this 6th of June, with sufficient accuracy and yerisimilitude. 
But there was much in this sight which was peculiarly Magyar and national, 
as well as picturesque. With all their fantasies the Magyars are a practical 
people in looking to their interests and maintaining their rights. They 
have fought for equality with Austria, and they have* got it, and with 
equality they have insisted on their predominance over the races which 
live in their lives, so that less than four millions and a half of them are 
masters of more than four millions and a half of Germans, Slaves^ and 
Boumans, and Croats ; just as much as the Southron Scots ruled it over the 
Highlands. But masmuch as the Highlanders wore in language and attire 
more distinct from the Saxon than the Southrons were, they have won 
such a moral supremacy over their old masters that their name has become 
pynom-mous with Scotch, and their regiments and their attire are called by 
the national name ; so the Hungarians en tna.iise availed themselves of their 
native speech and manners and dress, to point their contest with the 
Austrians, and re veiled to obsolete costumes and habits to mark their 
generic distinctiveness. In their sturdy independence they are Southron 
Scots all over — like the men \\ho bled with Wallace, and who followed 
Bruce, and who had nothing whatever to do with the men of the clans, their 
natural enemies. In their love of feathers and ancient ^md fancy costumes 
they resemble the Celt of the Highlands, and like him, are fond of traditions 
of old times. There w^as a wonderful smack of what was old even in the 
newest costumes, and as for the sheep-skin clad creatures, who looked at 
the figures around them with the sort of look you may see in the eye of a 
bullock as it is driven through a crowd of cabs and passengers in 
Farringdon Street, they >vere just the same men as the lieutenants of 
the Cassar of the day found sixteen hundred years ago tending their herds 
by the waters of the Danube. 

To get to the window looking out on the Krunungs-hugel, the artificial 
mound composed of earth brought from all the counties of Hungaiy*, so 
as to be an epitome of the kingdom, was not a difficult matter, for in 
that pai-t of the world the crowd is readily cleared by any vessel in fine 
bunting and canvas. And there, after a time, the patience of all was 
rewarded by seeing one of the most original and quaint pieces of pageantry 
over devised. It was scarcely possible to believe it was real 1 Could it 
be a real king wrho w’as capering about amid the people, or was it a player 
paid for doing the poii ? No. It was veritably what it was given out to 
be, and that was Francis Joseph of Austria, who was coming out of the 
archway at the bridge, on the cun'etting steed, in the old mantle and 
the dingy crown. Who can share the feelings which rule the heart 
of one whose ancestors have been kings or emperors for eight hundred 
years, or dive into the recesses of a Hapsburg heoft ? The youngest 
of them all must bo as ancient as a Fharoah in his thou^ts and 
in the manner in which he looks out on the outer world. Francis 
Joseph is a Hapsburg from heel to head — self-willed, brave, persevering. 
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tenaciouB, yet yielding when some dexterous hand has found out ilio 
joints in his mail. And here he was going through a ceremonial which 
was in fact an admission of his defeat and the token of a subverted policy. 
But he did it well. Never did knight of old bear lance better in the 
press of the tournament or in the lists than did the Eaiser in his ancient 
■robes going through the fantastic rites prescribed for him. He fasted, 
he lay on his stomach with his face to the ground in the church as flat as 
— ^well as a pancake ; he was oiled and greased and annointed ; he was 
wiped dry ; ho was dressed and undressed ; ho was put on a most unruly 
Bucephalus ; he took strange oaths and made impossible vows ; and in 
every act and portion of his part he was erect, solemn, conscious 
and kingly. No smile on his lips, no frown on his brow — impas- 
sive — a sphinx-like look about the man as one who was bent on 
a work adored by Fate and Heaven. The whole of the proceedings 
were over long before it was expected, and the king had returned over the 
bridge and gained his palace ere midday. There was still one thing to be 
done ere ho could be let alone and be at rest. The dinner was spread for 
himself and his fair queen and for four of the great ones of Hungary, but ere 
the monarch could taste of the food which was served to him by the 
greatest of the magnates in full dress, it was needful that the table should 
be ornamented with a piece of one of the roast oxen which the people were 
devouring in an adjacent meadow ; and with one solitary toast given by the 
king — “ Elgin a haza ” (Long live our country) — the banquet ended. What 
the end of this day's work may be no one can foretell ; but certain it is no 
more remarkable sight has been witnessed in its way by this generation, or 
even by those who assisted at the coronations, many and splendid as they 
have been, which have graced this half century. 
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Those who have had the privilege of reading in the origiuai that chef 
d’oeuvre of modem Italian literature, “I Promessi Bpoei,” by Manzoni, 
will not fail to have been poweilully impressed with the wonderful force 
and vigour of his description of the great plague in Milan in the year 1680, 
of the horrors of the ** lazzorctto and of the thousand infamous and 
brutal acts of violence committed in the name of justice by terror-stricken 
governors urged on by an ignorant and demoralized population. The firm 
belief in the wilful propagation of the plague by lawless persons by means 
of some powder or ointment smeared on the walls of the city, so ably 
conunentod on by Manzoni in this book, was not as wo know common to 
Milan. In most accounts we read of the ravages of that dreadful pestilence 
— the scourge of the sevonteenth century in London, Geneva, Turin, 
Florence, and Palermo — and even in more recent severe \isitations of Asiatic 
cholera, we find traces of a similar superstition. In Milftn, where the terror 
and panic ran so high, and whore the torture extorted from scores of persons 
an absolute confession of the horrid crime imputed to them, we have in 
the records of the criminal proceedings abundant evidence of the strange 
infatuation, ignorance and depravity of both rulers and people. In these 
enlightened times wo ore perhaps hardly capable of estimating with strict 
justice the extent to which an ignorance of physical laws may in times of 
panic ha^c distorted the judgment of sober mon. It is, however, not so 
much an argument against the application of the torture that it hus 
repeatedly been applied to extort confession of crimes monillv and physically 
imiobsihh'f us the fact that by its instrumentality thousands of perfectly 
innocent persons have suffered. Ignorance may produce gi’cat incon- 
veniences but not crime ; and an institution essentially bad cannot apply 
itself “da se.” AVo cannot, therefore, shift the burden of guilt altogether 
on the shoulders of an ignorance of the possible and impossible, or acquit 
the judges of a culpable and ignoble terror which led them on to acts of 
undoubted injustice and violence. In Milan, in the year 1080, many persons 
were condemned to suffer torture and death for liaving smeared the walls 
of the city w'ith an ointment which propagated the plague ; wo know that 
this was an impossible crime, but the authorities of that time considered 
these acts so atrocious and the condemnations so meritorious that they 
caused the house of one of the principal of the reputod “ untori," or 
annointoTS, to be pulled down, and on its site to be erected a column, entitled 
“ Iniame," or infamous, on which was inscribed the offence and its punish- 
ment. This column was destroyed in 1778, and some years ago the author 
was acquainted with a Milanese gentleman who remombered well this 
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ourioas relic of barbarism. The history of the circumstanoei whieh led to 
tha erectkm of this ** Colonna Infame " is ably deseribed by Manzom in a 
kind of appendix to his celebrated story ^^1 Promcssi Bposi,” and I propose 
giving a suceinet account of what was perhaps one of the most reckless and 
blind perversions of criminal justice that history can produce. 

It was during the height of the terrible plague, and towards half-past 
four o’clock in the morning of the 21at Juno, 1680, that a silly wonmn 
called Gaterina Bosa happened by misfortune to look out of the window of 
a kind of gallery that was at the entrance of a street called Yetra do Citta- 
dini, at the end looking towards the ** Porta Ticinese,” when she saw a man 
enveloped in a long black cloak and his hat drawn down over his eyes ; he 
had some paper in his hand, on which (she said in her subsequent deposi- 
tion) he appeared to be writing. She held the man in view, and observed 
that ho kept very close to the wall ; and taming the comer, she remarked 
that at intervals he drew his hand along the wall. Then, added the woman, 
it occurred to me that perhaps this was one of the persons who went about 
smearing the walls with ointment to propagate tho plague. Taken with 
such a suspicion, she passed into another room, the window of which 
looked up the streot the man had taken, and here again she observed that 
he constantly rubbed his finger along tho wall. At another window of the 
same street was another spectatress, named Octavia Bono, who could not 
say whether she conceived the samo suspicions by herself, or whether they 
came after hearing tho rumours that had got abroad. This \vomnn, when 
examined, deposed to having seen the man firom the time of his first 
entrance into tho street ; but sho can say nothing about his mbbing his 
hand or finger against tho wall. ** 1 saw,” she said, ** that he stopped 
suddenly at tho end of the gardon-wall of tho house * delle Crevolli,’ and 
1 noticed that he had some paper in his left hand on which he appeared to 
be wilting. 1 afterwards saw him rub the paper on a part of the garden- 
wall where there was a little whitewash.” Most probably the poor man 
was only trying to clean some inkstains firom his fingers, as it seems that 
he really was engaged in writing ; for in his own examination the next 
day, he was asked if he wrote as he walked along ; and he replied, ** Signor, 
si.” With regard to his having kept so close to the wall, he said that it 
was to get shelter as it was raining. And that it n aa raining Gaterina her- 
self depcMed ; but the following ingenious conclusion was drawn from this 
circumstanee : It is probaUe that a rainy morning would be chosen 

expressly, so that persons passing along the street under shelter of the 
wall might more readily broth their clothes against tho ointment.” After 
the unfortunate man had reached the end of the street he turned back, and 
just on reaching the comer from whence Gaterina Bosa had been watching 
his proceedings, by another piece of misfoartune, he encountered a person 
entering the street, who ealated him* Gaterina, who in order to see every- 
thing had again returned to the window of the first room» looking out, 
asked the Wit whe it WM he had saluted. He replied that he knew 
Jttw mi^y hy sa|^ but that he was one of the sanitary commissioners. 
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Then I said, deposed Caterina, I have seen him doing certain 
things that do not please me at all ; ” and going out we observed that the 
walls were smeared with a yellowish-looking ointment. The other woman 
deposed also to having seen the walls smeared with ointment of a yellow 
colour. Thus commenced this extraordinary judicial investigation. It 
never seems to have struck any one as singular that a man engaged in 
such a kind of work should have waited until after sunrise to do it, or that 
he should have gone along without once looking up at the windows to see 
if ho was observed, or even how it was that he could handle with 
impunity an ointment that was to kill those who merely brushed their 
clothes against it in passing. Tho inhabitants of the street, under the 
influence of fright, soon discovered all kinds of ominous marks and 
smears, which had probably been unnoticed before their eyes for ycora, 
and in trepidation and haste they set about burning straw all along the 
wall to disinfect it. Residing in the same street was a barber called 
Giangiancomo Mora, and he like many of tho others imagined that the 
walls of his house had been smeared with the ointment. lie little knew, 
unhappy wretch, what other and more real danger was hanging over him, 
and from the action of that same commissioner. The story of the tv o 
women was soon enriched by new circumstances. ^ A son of the barber 
Mora being examined was asked, “if ho knew or had heard in what 
manner the said commissioner smeared the said walls and houses, ' 
replied, “I heard that a voman li'^ing O’ver tho portico traversing the 
Via Vetra — I do not know her name — had said that tho commissioner 
smeared the walls with a pen ; holding a jar in the other hand.” Voiy likely 
Caterina had spoken of a pen, and it is easy to di^me vhat other article 
she had baptised a jat ; but to a mind that could see nothing but 
poisonous ointment a might possibly have a more intimate connection 
with thjnr than with an inkstand. One circumstance however was ♦rue : 
the man nas a sanitary commissioner, and from this indication he was 
found to be one “ Gugliemo Piazza.” 

“ It has been signifled to the Senate that yesterday morning the walls 
and doors of the houses in the Via Vetra de Cittadini have been smeared 
with a pestilential ointment,” said the Chief Justice to tho criminal notaiy ; 
and with these words, already full of a deplorable certainty, and passed 
without correction from the mouths of the people into those of the magis- 
trates, the process commenced. Gugliemo Piazza had boexi arrested and 
hie house searched from top to bottom, but nothing had been found. 
Questioned as to his profession — his ordinary habits — on the walk he had 
taken the previous morning — on the clothes he wore, Ac., they at 
length asked him, ** Have you heard that certain walls in the Via Vetra, 
partienlarly towards the 'Porta Ticinese,* have been smeared with a 
poisonous ointment ? ’* He replied ; “ I don't know, because I didn’t stop at 
the ' Porta Ticinese.” This was considered to be itnprobaid^, and to this 
question four tiines repeated, he replied four times the same thing in 
Afferent words. Again, among the facts of the previous day of which Piazza 
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had Bpoken was his having been in the company of certain parochial 
deputies (th^se were gentlemei) elected in each parish by the sanitary 
tribunal to watch over and enforce the execution of their orders). He was 
asked who were these deputies, and he replied, I do not know their 
naases, I know them only by sight.** This was also pronounced improbable 
T— a terrible word, to understand the importance of which it is necessary to 
remark, that the judges could only legally inflict the torture when it had 
been proved that the prisoner had lied in liis answers to the questions put 
to him, but the law also stated that the lie or lies must regard the 
substantial circumstances of the crime imputed ; beyond this the infliction 
of the torture was left entirely to the discretion of the judges. How flir 
these improhabilities were reasonable we leave to the reader. The judges 
now intimated to the prisoner that he should state plainly and openly 
ichy he denied knowing that the walls of the said street had been 
smeared, and n hy he denied a knowledge of the names of the deputies ; these 
things being palpable falsehoods. If, therefore, he persisted in this denial he 
would be put on the cords, so as to extort from him the truth regarding 
these circumstances.*’ ^^If yon should also put the collar on my neck 
I know no more than what I have told you,” replies the poor man, with 
that kind of desperate courage writh which reason will sometimes defy 
force, as if to show that whatever it can do it cannot moke truth falsehood. 
The unfortunate wretch is forthwith put to the torture on the cords, and 
he is asked if he has resolved to toll the truth. 1 have said it. Signori — 
I have said it,” he persists. Oh for the love of God let me down. I will 
say all I know. Oh, Heavens I make them give me a little water.” 
Presently he is let down and placed on a seat, but now again replies, 
1 know no more than 1 ha^e told you. Ob, Signori, make them give me 
some water.” 

He is reconducted to his coll, and the examination recommences on 
the 2Srd June. The tribunal now decrees that Gugliemo Piazza,” after 
having been shaven, redressed, and purged ^ shall be put to severer 
tortures than before with the fine cords (an atrocious addition, which 
dislocates both arms and hands), at the discretion of the president of the 
sanitary commission and the chief justice, in consequence of certain false- 
hoods on the part of the accused — ^resulting from the process. In order 
to understand ihe meaning of the first part of the order, viz., that the 
accused shall be first shaven, redresseid, and purged, it is necessary to 
remark that in those times it was firmly believed that, either in the hair, 
in the skin, in the clothes, or even in the intestines, there might be some 
amulet or charm, which these precaations were intended to counteract. 
The miserable Piazza is again 8ubmitt|4 to new and severer tortures ; but 
nothing is extracted from him beyond the followring pathetic outcries : — 
" Oh, my God 1 what assassination is this I Oh, Signor President, make 
them kill me, them out off my hand — hill me — ^kill me ! At least, 
let me rest n littla. Oh, for the love of God, let me have some water ! 
][ know nothing* I have saU ail I know/’ After repeated requests to 
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idll the truthf the goaded wreteh oftn hardly gfts|t In hie agony Oh, t 
haire laid it. I ean fifty no more.’* At length he ifi lot do^ and coh- 
dncted a second time to his cell. After ft short interval, the follOtHng 
dfiOree is ifisued by the governor : — is promised to ahy one ^ho \dthin 
thii'ty days ehftll bring clear evidence agftittst any person or persons #ho 
may have aided or assisted the said Gugliemo Piazza, the fblloTdng 
premium,” &c. ; **and if the said person be an accomplice, it is fdrtha^ 
promised to him free pardon and exemption from punishment.” At the 
same time it was intimated to the accused that he was to be subjected 
eveiy day to the torture, unless he coUfbssed the whole truth ; but that if 
he would con&SB, and state to the Senate who were his accomplices, he 
should be exempt from fhrther torture and punishmeht of ahy kind. 
Who can justly analyze the mind of that tortured wretch, in whoso 
memoiy the fbarful agonies he had undergone were so fresh and powerful ? 
Who con judge how the conflict between the terror of suffering the same 
over again, and the hopo of security held out to him, may have raged 
within his breast ? It appears that the barber, Giangiancomo Mora, was 
in the habit of selling a certain ointment as n cure for the plague — on6 of 
the thousand specifics so readily believed in during the time of any 
epidemic disease. A fbtr days before his arrest Piazza had asked the barber 
for Some of this ointment, and ho had promised to prepare it for him ; 
and meeting him on the very morning of the day of his arrest, had told 
him that it was ready if be would come and take it. The judges wished 
to have a stoiy about ointment in connection with the Via Vetra ; What 
more natural than that this recent circumstance should furnish material to 
the miserable prisoner driven to desperation by bis merciless persecutors ? 

On the 2C& of June Piazza was again conducted befor^ the examiners, 
and he was requested to repeat what he had already confessed in the 
prison; viz., <*Who it wns that had supplied him with, and was the 
fobricaior of, the pestilential ointment that had been found on the doorS 
and walls of the houses of this city?” The desperate man, forced into 
folsehood, Seetns to have proceeded cautiously, — ** The ointment was giveh 
to me by A barber.” He is asked, ** ^^Tiat is the name of this barber V’ 
and replies, ** 1 believe his name il Giangiancomo— his Surname I don’t 
knew.” The president then aSks him, ** Did the said barber give ydu 
much or little of the ointment and Piazza rejoins, *'He gave me a 
eerUlm quantity — about as much di tiould fill that inkstand.” If he had 
received the jar of ointment the baifobr had prepared for him as a remedy 
against the plague, it is probable he would have described that ; but not 
hating this on his mind, he Uses fo# iUUStration the first object that comeS 
nnAer his eye. When asked if thl barber was a friend ot hiS, he says, 
“ A friend ? Oh, yeS l That W— yes, a great friend.” they nOW aSk, 
•* Ftfr frhat digest did the said bai'ber give you this edntment ? ” and this 
is the Ihberahle Mn replies I was ffaSSlt^ by, and he called me 
and said, <1 efoi give ytfo— 1 won’t say What;' and I iSij!l, < Hfiaai is it f ' 
fli 1 said, < teS, ySi { I will eoiM and tdle 
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it ; ’ and two ot thred days afterwards Le gave it to me.” <• But what did 
the bdrber say to yon when he consigned to yon the jar of ointment ? ” 
He said, replied the prisoner, Take this jar ahd imear the ointment on 
the walls near here ; and then come to me and I #ill give you a handful of 
moftey.” Being asked farther, If the said barber indicated the precise 
pldceS and walls where he was to smear the ointment?” Piazza replies, 
” He told me to smear it on the walls Of the Via Yetra de Gittadini, 
commencing from his house ; where, in fict, 1 did commence.” It was 
then asked, And for what object was this ointment to be smeared on the 
walls ? ” to which he replied, ” He did not tell me, but 1 imagined that 
the ointment must have been poisonous, and might do iiijoiy, because, on 
the following morning, he gave ine some water to drink, telUiig me it 
would preserve me from the pOison.” in all of these replies the ezaminera 
seem to have seen nothing improhabU. They have only one more qaestion 
to ask. **Why did yon not eay all this at first?” and the inventive 
genius of Piazza is equal to the occasion, for he says, ” I think I must 
attribute the cau^e to the water he gave me to drink, because yOnr eicdl- 
lency sees what great torments I haVo suffered Without having been able 
to speak the truth.'* 

This time, however, the judges so easy to content were not contented, 
and so they proceed to ask, ** But wJiy were you not able to speak thb 
truth before ? ” and Piazza continues, ** I have sdid because I eould tiot ; 
even if 1 had been a hundred years on the cords I could not have spoken, 
because when 1 was asked everything went clean out of my head.” With 
this lucid termination the examination was closed and wretched prisoner 
was reconducted to his cell. The police now went to the house ot 
Giangiancomo Mora, the barber, and he wiis arrested with all his fiunily. 
Here was another culprit who hdd not thought of running away, although 
his accomplice hod been four days in the hands of the authorities. The 
house was diligently searched and various things considered saBpMmi 
were found. Of these it is only necessary to note one, as it is frequently 
olladed to in the course of the prodess. In a Und of copper for Washing 
was found a thick sediment of a whitish colour, ^hich was found to Stick 
to the walls when applied, the authorities do not Seem to hove been 
afraid of experinlcnting with a snbstance considered so deadly, but let that 
pass. The Unhioky barber seetts to have fancied that the cause of his 
aifest was hovihg sold a medical ointment without a licence, and when 
interrogated on the subjeol of the thick viscous sediment found in the 
copper, asserts that it was “ rafino ” or lye used in the preparation of his 
specific. In hiS first etamllldtioii Mora denies having evCr had any inter- 
course With Piazza, beyond having at his request ^repa^ed some ointment 
for hinlj but he is told that this ii a great improbdbiUty^md it is now 
intimated to the COmtdlSsidnM that hU mtf VHth respect to hti limited 
vammmim the barber is also vety iHlprolMe, and that unless he stotiS 
ttd ritfffi tMk the prmidss of imjmiiity WIB ifot eitead to him. pioztd 
M great alotM m stOry dslfohows : I win tell 
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excellency everything. Two days before giving me the ointment the barber 
was at the ' Porta Ticinese ' in company with several others, and seeing 
me pass, called me and said * Commissioner, I have some ointment to give 
you,* and I said to him * Will you give it to me now ? ’ and he replied * No, 
not now ; ’ but afterwards when he gave it to me he told me it was to 
smear on the walls to give people the plague.” Only the day before he 
had said that the barber had told him nothing, but that he imagined it 
must be poisonous because of the water given him to drink to preserve 
him from the effects of the poison. When asked if he is ready to repeat all 
these things, confronted with the barber he replies — **Yes, certainly.” He 
is acQprdingly again subjected to the torture in order to make him a credible 
witness, for by the law no malefactor under promise of impunity could give 
evidence against another imless ** purged of his infamy,” that is, unless he 
can repeat his accusation under the torture, it being considered that if his 
story was a mere invention in order to obtain pardon — the same torture that 
might have driven him to invent it would force him to retract his invention. 
This application of the torture was doubtless slight and formal, for we 
read that Piazza sustained it tranquilly. It was asked him three or four 
times why he had not confessed all this at first, and in every case he 
replies : ** It must have been in consequence of that w^ter he gave me to 
drink.” It was evident therefore that the judges had some doubt as to the 
truth of the story, and that they wished for something more satisfactory ; 
no doubt Piazza himself saw that there was a want of connection in what 
he said, for he now adds : ** If your excellency will give me a little time to 
think over it, I will tell you more — in particular what 1 remember about the 
barber and some others as well.*’ Accordingly the next day ho names three 
or four other persons as friends and accomplices of the barber. In this 
way the hardened man seeks to make up, by a number of victims, the utter 
want of reasonable evidence. These three or four persons named by 
Piazza, each with equal foundation name several others, all of whom were 
ultimately condemned to atrocious and refined tortures, and death ; we 
will not however speak of these, but return to the process against Piazza 
himself and the barber Mora, who were all along regarded as the principals 
in this extraordinaxy investigation, if it con be honoured with such a name. 
We now come to the second examination of Mora. After various questions 
edneeming his specific — the viscous substance found in the copper, et cetera 
— ^he is asked, How it is that he professes so little knowledge of Gugliemo 
Piazza, when with so much freedom, meeting him in the street, he recom- 
mends him the use of his ointment, and even tells him to come to his house 
to take it, — ^the barber replies : ** I did it for my own interest in order to 
sen the ointment.” When asked if he is acquainted with those other 
persons named by Piazza, he says that he knows them by name, but* has 
never had any dealings with them. At last they demand if he knows or 
has heard that any one had offered money to the said oommissioner 
to smear with a deadly ointment the walls of the houses in the Via Yetra 
de Oittadini, and he replies, No ; 1 know nothing about it.” And now 
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comes the qaestion, — ** Did you give him a jar of this deadly ointment, 
telling him to smear it on the walls of the said street, and promising him a 
handful of money.’* And Mora exclaims with eagerness, — Signor, no ! 
never, never 1 I do such a thing 1 ” It was replied to him : What 
would you say if the said Gngliemo Piazza sustains this fact to your face ? " 
I would say,” rejoins Mora, that he is a lying scoundrel ; that he can- 
not say this because I have never never spoken to him on such a subject, so 
help me God 1 ” Piazza is now confronted with the barber, and repeats 
his accusations in full ; the miserable barber cries, — Oh, merciful God ; 
did ever any one hear such infamy as this ? ” he denies that Piazza was 
ever a Jrlend of his, and that he was ever inside his house ; but Piazza 
rejoins : — The barber has said that I never was in his house ; let youi* 
excellency examine Baldassar Litta, who lives in the house of Antiano in 
the street San Bemai'dino, and Stephano Buzzo, near S. Ambrogio, both 
of whom know very well that 1 have been often in the house of the barber.” 
Those two persons, afterwards examined, declare they know nothing what- 
ever about it. At the next examination Mora confesses that Piazza has 
been in his shop as a customer, ** but never in- his house.” This is con- 
sidered as contrary to his former evidence, and also contrary to the state- 
ment of other witnesses, and so it is intimated to the prisoner, with menaces 
of torture, that he had bettor say the whole truth on this matter ; and he 
replies : — ” I have already told you the truth, and the commissioner may 
say what he likes, for ho is a lying scoundrel.” In virtue of many 
improbabilities, discerned by the acuteness of the judges, Mora is subjected 
to the most severe tortures. First, with cries and heartrending suppli- 
cations, ho assorts that he is innocent of any evil ; but at length in his 
agony demands, — ” What is it you wish mo to say ? ” and eventually ho 
c'icB : ** Yes, yes, 1 gave him a jar full of ointment, and told him to smear 
the walls vdth it. Oh, for the love of God, lot me down I release me from 
this torture, and I will tell all the truth ! ” He is let down, and in his 
subsequent examination is asked, **Who are those companions that 
Piazza has spoken of as your friends and accomplices ? ” Mora replies : 
** I don’t know their names,” but when threatened with the torture he 
names various people at random — all of whom are of course arrested, 
tiome days pass, and during this interval of repose the miserable barber, 
evidently struck by a remorse stronger than the fear of new torments, 
denies all his previous accusations, says he never had anything to do with any 
poisonous ointment, and that what he said was caused by the torture ; before 
being taken again to be put on the cords ho entreats to be allowed to repeat 
an Avo Maria, and he is permitted to pray for some time before a crucifix. 
Arising from his knees, he says calmly : ** Before God in heaven and my 
own conscience, all I have told you under the torture is false.” However, 
under new torments to which he is subjected, he again confesses that all 
is true, and seems, like Piazza, to become hardened ; he says it was his 
interest to keep up the plague in order to sell more of his ointment ; he 
fiurther partdcnlaiizes the ingredients of the supposed pestilential substance, 
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and aanlMses that the Tisoons sedixaent found in the eopper was one of 
tham — piiupipal ingredient howerer, he saje, vae ** the foam eoUected 
foom the mouths of those who had died from the plague.” However, the 
motiye he gives for his infomous conduct is not considered sufficiently 
strong, and as the whole current of his invented story differs largely firom 
that given by Piazza, the latter is informed that the promise of impunity 
is null and void, it having been ckarly proved that some of his evidence is 
false. The ingenuity and depravity of this wretched man now reaches its 
climax. Ho evidently thinks if he can only succeed in drawing into the 
net some prodigiously large fish, tho efforts of this monster to escape 
might make a hole big enough for him to slip through. Accordingly he 
begins throwing out hints about some great people who are mixed up in a 
very large conspiracy, and ultimately he declares that the chief person in 
the whole business — and from whom Mora received large sums of money 
to distribute to the others — was no loss a personage than tho son of tho 
great Signor Castellano of Milan, a captain of a cavahy regiment, and one 
of the most rising men in the city. Here was a poser for the auihoiiiies. 
However, the barber Mora, after some time, is tortured into a confession 
that a very great person was at the head of all, but (naturally enough) he 
does not know who the gi'eat person is, until the judues themselves, in the 
course of a private examination, lot out the name, and then the barbel, as 
boldly as Piazza, asserts that they were both paid by Gapitano Padilla, son 
of the Castellano of Milan. After pome time and much heBitaiiou, Padilla 
is arrested, and his trial extends over two years, when ho is acquitted ; 
but long before this both Piazza and Mora suffer tho penalty duo to their 
atrocious crimes. Their sentence was as follows : — That they should Lo 
taken on a cart to the place of execution, and their bodies burnt with hot 
irons ; in front of tho shop of the barber their right hands were to be cut 
oft their backs broken, and their* bodies twisted on the wheel ; they were 
Uum to be suspended in the air for six hours, when their bodies were to 
be burned to ashes, and thrown into the rher. It was further decreed 
that the house of Giangiancomo Mora, barber, was to be pulled down, and 
on the space occupied by it was to he oroctod a column to bo called 
** Infome,” and in perpetuity it was forbidden to any man to build on that 
spot. There is no exact account of the actual number of victims who 
Buffisred the same cruel penalties in consequence of the testimony of the 
commissioner and the barber Mora, but Venri computes them as at least 
ciitj. It is almost a pity that the ** Colonna In^e ” should have been 
pulled down in 1778 ; it should have been allowed to remain still as a 
monument of infaimy — as a monument to the fallibility of human laws, 
end of the inhuman cruelty and wilfril imbecility of the judges who so 
administered justice. 
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CnAPTER XIV. 

VTatobinq qv a Wi»t9B*s XTioht. 

I ABTEE \a^ Odf 

two l)o^r^ af)(l morfi/' yaid Carman, 
poming ii4p tho kitchpn i|t 
Edge diipping Vfet froxp U^q 
below, wherp his father bad told 
him to ;nept bim fpr coippan; 
across the Lone Moor. 

** He bays feytbcrwprp a sitting 
^i-inkh^g wbpn be pome 9 ,^^ 
couldn't bo got off nohow, ^e 
hep* on saying he'd bp arter uaa 
ip no tixue." 

The wpwn Ippked ^ 

** Tbep’^t beep p’ tbl leg^ 

I Herman, tbon'st lihp tq ba drgv^ 

I xnylad,’*BgidlHydia,aiidly. “Dflrt 
thop thinly theo cpuldst go to 
MjU apd inept pn ? 4^ bp’s 

I liquor bp’ll np’er get 
I all tbnt money too. Spph ^ 
him there an thee canst, and come on i’ tl^’ morning. Tab’ my ploak qbout 
thee, and a sup o’ cider wine.” 

Thu lad took a lantom and the cape, and went off on his doleful 
quest. When he reached the valley, however, no one had seen or heard 
of Asbibrd at Iho few bousos near the road, and it was nearly ten o’clock 
when be peached the toll-bar- 

“ Nay, I’ve seen none of thy feytber, Wore phWP fo? Opwft W 
and dry tbysen,” said the man. ** Tbou canstna mipf biin bpre. Why* 
tbee’lt melt away to nothing, tbep’rt so wet 1 ” 

Gepian looked wistfully at the warm firp wiit^W — ^bf bad been on bis 
feet pTpr sincp ffve th^t momiqg. ^e puUed of bia wet blouse and 
trousers, which bp bung up befosq the frpi thep laV dp^ PU tbe 
settle wbjle they Ip a be w|a ^st f^epp. 

Meaawbile t^e twp woxqpri Wf^ted- 9?bp ruddy Ugbt nf 

the ire played over tb^ ^de old Id^beS) t^obiud ^ bright ppint bsfre and 
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there, and making a Bembrandt pictturo with all the interest collected 
into the warm brilliancy of the centre, and black depths and dancing 
shadows gathering mysteriously in the further corners. They sat and 
span, and the whirring of the wheels was all tho sound that was heard in 
the house. It is surprising how few candles are used in farmhouses and 
cottages : unless there is needle-work to be done, firelight serves in winter, 
and in summer they go to rest and rise with .the sun. The wind rose as 
the night went on and the fire sank. At last even the spinning stopped, 
and Lydia and Cassandra sut on in the gloom. But few words were 
exchanged between them; death and misery, and care and niin, were 
hanging over them by the turning of a hair, and they were bracing them- 
selves, each in her different way, to meet them. 

** Dear heart o' me, it's a fierce night both for man and boast," said 
Lydia at last. ** I wonder where German's got to by now a struggling 
through the mire." 

«* I'd reether be him," answered Cassie with a sigh; “it's harder 
work to ha' to sit still and hear the wild winds shoutin’ round us o' this 
fashion." 

“ The storm is tremenduons to-night, surely. We mnn look the candle 
ain’t blowed out towards the Moor," observed Lydia, going from time to 
time to see after the welfare of the little lighthouse — which she had care- 
fhlly sheltered from the blast by a fortification of piftm ^md jugs. Tho 
great fear, however, that underlay all was put into words by neither of 
them. The winter’s wind howled and sighed, and moaned and struggled 
round the house with a sort of fitful angry vehemence. A storm easily 
became almost a whirhvind on that exposed spot, and shook and rattled 
the unshuttered easements till it seemed as if they would have been 
driven in. There seemed to tho women to bo wailing cries sometimes in 
the howling of the blast, which shook the door and tho windows with 
tho sort of pitiful fierce longing to get in, which makes it seem almost 
like a personal presence. It is an eerie thing to sit in tho dark in 
a lonely house on such a night, when all the spirits and ghosts and 
powers of the air of early belief seem to be natural : 

Those demons that are found 

In fiiv, air, flood, and under ground 

appear to be all abroad. We have nearly forgotten the awe which Nature 
inspired when man straggled, weak and alone, with her mighty powers, and 
was generally worsted, as it seems, in the days of cave and lake dwellers, 
and makers of flint weapons. We judge of her, beaten, cabined, and con- 
fined, as we see her and use her in cities and civilized places, and we have 
lost the terror of her which formed so large a part of the religions of old. 

“ Didst thou not hear the dog howling a while back ? ’’ said Cassie, 
anxiously, in a lull of the wind. “ They say as that means a death for 
snmmnn as is not far off ,* and there’s the boggat thee knowest at the tam- 
ing ni^ th’ anld mill, where the man was drownded as long Tim see'd 
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a while bock ho tolled mo ; and they say as the ghost at the Dumble 
shows hisself when any one is nigh to death, " oddod the girl, beginning 
to pile up one terror on another in her restless misery. 

1 dunna think as 1 should much mind meeting them as is gone," 
answered Lydia, gently ; ** and some on 'em I’d give a deal to see again, 
in the flesh or out on it. They canna do us any hurt as 1 can see." 

“ But them iU things as is mebbo about now i’ th’ wind ? ’’ whispered 
poor Cassie, in an awestruck -voice. 

“ Dearie, I tak’ it God A’mighty’s more cleverablo and strong nor all 
the devils put togither ; they’re but a poor lot to strive again the great God 
as rules the world, and I’m not afraid, nayther for them we loves nor for 
oorsen. Wilt thou not get thee to bed, dear child ? I think the storm’s 
going down, and theo’lt be wored out wi’ watching,’’ said Lydia, as the 
clock struck twelve. 

“ What, and leave thee in the dreary night thy lane ! ’’ 

Then lie down o’ th’ settle, dearie.” And she began to prepare a place 
for her ; but almost before she could look round, Cassie had dragged 
down pillows and blankets for both from upstairs. They lay in silence 
for some time. 

** How strange ’tis, that some folk's lives is just wait, wait, wait, and 
it’s so weary,” said Cassie, with a sort of impatient sigh. ‘‘ An I were in 
my grave I couldn’t bo farther ofl’ healing o’ Roland. I mid a’most as well 
be dead ; I’m a no good to nobody,” she ended, drearily. 

<< How iver canst thee talk o’ that fashion ; what dost thee think I 
should do wi’out thee ? ” answered Lydia, sadly. 

The girl drew her closer to her side on the sofeo ” without speaking. 
** To-night’s the veiy pattern o’ my life ; I’ni like a sheep caught in the 
thicket, as canna stir ony way,” she said at last. 

Lydia had never heard of Milton, but her answer was much the same 
as if she had known him by heart. ** The Lord has diflerent ways of 
serving Him, dear heart; ’tis sometimes the hardest work He gives us 
for to be still. Please God ’tain’t for alius wi’ thee ; there comes a stormy 
time and sunshine to all. * Lo, the winter has ceased, the rain is over and 
gone,' says the wise Solomon in his song ; and ’tis true both for man and 
weather. Sm‘e the wind is lulling oven now.” 

She got up as she spoke and looked out into the night : the storm 
seemed to have blown itself away, and the moon was shining high in the 
heavens, with nothing near her but masses of white fleecy cloud careering 
at a great height from the ground in the keen north wind which had risen. 

** The winds and rain pass over our life, but the moon and stars arc 
Bhining steady behind the clouds for a* that. An our feet are fixed on His 
rook we shanna be moved. * Wait,’ says the Psalm. But then it ain’t 
waiting bare and cold like ; doesna He put the comfort after it ? Wait, 
I say, upon the Lord,” ended Lydia, solemnly. And then they lay down 
in each other's arms and slept for two or throe hours, worn out by their 
long vigil of cDDEtant expectation, than which nothing is more tiying. 

12—5 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

WllAlf WAS FOUND UNDEB THE TOR. 

« Qi^e I " Bhoutod a carter before the closed toll-bar. The moon was 
nearly at tho full, shinhig very brightly. German sprang up and huddled 
on his things. It was almost four o’clock ; he could hardly believe that he 
bad slept so long. There’s been a murder, they say, up th’ dale ; they’d 
a fun' a body Ivin’ in the road, and was a goin’ for summat to bring it 
in/’ said the man. But I daredna wait for to see un — I’d got cools for 
to fetch. 1 thought 1 mid be back though, an I made haste.” 

The lad gave a loud cry : ho felt sure whose body it was. 

<< Why, what’s come to the boy ? ” said the carter, as German set off 
at a run. 

It’s his drunken foyther, ho thinks, most like.” 

** What, ib yon young German Ashford frae the Lone More 7 Ho mun 
bae bis handful an they speak true on his feyther.” 

There was a sort of small hamlet gathered round a public -house a little 
farther on, and the lad ran panting through. Early as it was, women’s 
faces were looking out of tho windows, and the boys were coming out like 
flies. Any ezeitoment is pleasant in a village, and a murder best of all. 

** They say ’tis just beyoad the big Tor,” they cried, as tho boy slack- 
ened bis pace to inquire. 

He came up length to the place, about a mile beyond. The great 
perpendicular rocks jutted out like fortress towers at a turn in the narrow 
valley, apparently blocking all further passage to the road. Tho moon 
was ahining on the broad white face of tho limestone Tor,” out of wliich 
grew a black yew from a rifl near the top, and seemed to hang almost in 
mid air. The dole below lay in the deepest shadow, except whore through 
a gap in the steep walls of rock the light shone on the stream — turbid and 
swollen with the late rains and flowing rapidly across the road — and on 
the face of the murdered man as be lay close to the edge of the water, 
near the stone over which he had been thrown. The old mare had been 
found grazing not flir off, and two men who hud come up, after vainly 
tryuig to lift tho dreary burden of her master upon her back, were putting 
him into a sort of barrow, which they had brought with them. ** He ain’t 
dead,” said one of themi compassionately, as the boy pressed panting up. 

** Bi^t that’s pretty nigh all you can say- He’d take a pretty deal o’ 
hilling would old Aahford,” said the other, without any intention of being 
unkind. 

Heantimo, German was striving to raise the head and chafe the hands, 

** You’d best take un to the * Miner’s Anns,’ my lad. The wimuieu 
and the doctors nmn tak’ him in hand ; ye canna do nuethiug*” said they 
kindly} and began to move- German looked round on the place. The 
maibs of the struggle} if there had been one, were bidden in a lea of mud ; 
there wm a kw spot* of blood where the bead had lain—uottung more 
was to be seen- 
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a « 9 »rab 6 d all rPUnd/’ gaid ibe nm. i(\ mm ig hig iaquiring 
glfMiaa, and camia find owt but the gndg^l tba^ mug^ w ixnaa^gd nn’a 
jragd, and this bit o’ broken pipo. Is un yex iatbgr’s?” said ba, as ibg 
boy valkad beside him leading the horsa* 

Gorman shook his head. “ He'd a long sight o' money m* him as he 
were a bringing for’s rent at the squire's, but 1 s’poge a' that’s gone.” 

Him as hit yon holo in un, wouldna ha’ loft the brass alone,” said 
the man ; <<but you'd best look i' his popkets yersen.” German did as he 
was bid, and the doleful fittle party moyed on. Presently they were met 
by all the available boys in the place, and many of the men too. 

“ Won’t one o’ they chaps leave looking and go for the doctor 9 ” said 
German, wrathfully, though in so low a voice that the men ooold hgrdly 
heai'. 

Go off, yomig un, and tell Dr. Daily as there’s been a man murdered ; 
he’ll be here fast enough.” 

Another little messenger ^us despatched to Sfone Edge, hut the late 
dull winter's dawn had risen before Lydia and Cassie could arrive, 
although they came down the hill as quickly as possible, bringing with 
them the little cart to take Ashford home; but the dpotpr would not 
allow him to be moved. 

There >\as scarcely any help possible for hirUi howevext now, either 
from the wpmen or the doctors : he could neither move nor speah ; the 
tough old fi'amo was just alive, but that was all, and they could do 
nothing but sit by watching the fading life ebh slowly aw'ay in the little 
low dark bedroom of the “ Miner’s Arms.” 

‘•Poor feytber,” repeated Cassie, as she leant against the post of the 
bed looking sadly on, while Lydia sat silently by the dying man, bathing 
the head accoi ding to tho doctor's directions, with that sort of unutterable 
sadness which yet is ^ory different from sorrow. The personal character 
of tho man had, however, as it were, died with him, apd nothing seemed to 
have remained but the relation to themselves. It ” was their father end 
her husband : all else had been wiped out by the pitying hund of death* 
German came restlessly in and out of the rpomi tormented ceasefow 
questionings and suppositions and surmises belpw-steirs, end yet footing 
of no use in the chamber of death above. 

“ To bo sure what a turn it giv’ me when 1 heerfi on it 1 Yq might 

ha’ knocked me down wi’ a straw,” said the landlady, who looked like a 
man in petticoats, and whose portly persqn nearly Wed % dPmwey 
as she looked in with kindly intentions of h^p. 4nd ye can’t do 
nothin’, doctor says, — and all the money gone too, I hear ? you’d a sore 
hantlo wi* him bytimes an all tales he tnm ; but for e’ that it’s a pity to 
see a man’s yead drpvc in like a ox’s. I’m e coming,” she pellod out for 
^e fifoh time* The little public was dufog a mi^^’ tidy hnimesi.” as 
ihe said, that day; liquor wsf at a Bl^vun, for enriqsjty is a ttprsty 
mifom and the lendi^'e dutwi va?* W- ^ ihe fewtl 

cnntmnally to come qp and adminfotev appsopriate 
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** Yef’U bury him decent and oomf able,” said she another time. ** I 
were like to hae died Janawaiy come a twelvemonth, and I were bo low and 
bad I could ha’ howled, and my master ho ups and says so kind, * Now 
don’t ye take on, Betty ; I’ll do a’ things handsome by ye. I’ll bury ye 
wi’ beef! ” 

In a few hours all was over. 

The world must go on, however, whether life or death be on hand ; 
cows must be milked and beasts fed. ** We must be back to Stone Edge,” 
said Lydia, with a sigh. ** There's nobody but Tom i’ charge, and he’s but 
a poor leer [empty] chap.” 

** German mun stop and bring the body up homo artcr the inquest. 
They say they’ll get it done afore night, else we shanna get him home 
at a’. There’s more storms coming up, and the snow’ll fall when the wind 
lulls,” added Cassie. 

Sure it’ll be here afore morning; the wind’s uncommon nipping,” 
said the landlady, as the two women walked silently away. 

It is more mournful on such occasions not to be able to regret. Not to 
grieve, not to sufler loss, was the real woe, as they wound their sad way 
home in the chill bleak winter’s day, with a dull sort of nameless pain at 
their hearts. 

The absence of complaint is most remarkable in the peasant class : 
they mostly take the heaviest shock quietly, as coming im£^ediately from 
the hand of God.” “ As a plain fact, whose right or wrong they question 
not, confiding still that it shall last not over long.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A Midnight “ Futting.” 

The tov^m of Youlclifie, though considered by its inhabitants as a great 
cily, consisted of little more than one long street which wandered up 
and down the steepest ** pitches,” according to the lay of the hill on which 
it was set, in an cxtraordinaiy fashion. Indeed, in some parts the street 
was BO steep that in frosty weather a cart could hardly got up or down. 
There seemed no reason w'by there should have been any town in that 
place at all : there was no river, it was singularly out of the way and incon- 
venient of access — ^yet it was the **chef lieu ” of the ** wapentake ” and 
the seat of the Mineral eourts, which, ruling by their own strange law's, 
make wild work of what are considered in more favoured regions as rights 
of property. 

The backs of all the houses opened upon lonely fields, and Joshua’s 
was particularly well adapted to his wants. The one-eyed front stood at 
a comer of the grey old market-place, not too much overlooked, yet seeing 
everything. Alongside the dwelling-house opened the deep dark stone 
archway which led into a labyrinth of cattle-sheds and pens, beyond which 
lay a small croft for the use of his beasts, abutting on a blind lane which 
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led to the high-road into Youloliffe. Walls in this district are built to clear 
the fields of stone, and the stones had been so abundant here that a man 
passing along the path in the lane was completely concealed by the high 
walls. His comings and goings were therefore almost as firee as if ho had 
lived in the open country, his beasts wore brought in and let out behind 
the house at his pleasure and no one was much the wiser, while the wide 
•gate under the archway was always kept locked. Through this back way 
in the drenching rain passed Joshua on his affairs ” that evening, and 
through it he returned. He was alone in the house, for he had sent Boland 
away upon some pretext ; he was wet through, and he changed everything, 
and went out again into the town. It was not yet above six o’clock. ** A’ 
that in such a little while,” he went on saying to himself with a shudder 
— such a little while 1 ” He looked in at the public, got his gin, and 
inquired for the horsedealer. He went to the chemist’s and bought a 
ha’porth of peppermint, as he sai^ ho had the colic, and then home, 
where he sat quaking — with cold,” as he told himself. When his son 
came in he wont to bed, saying that he was ailing, which was perfectly 
tmc. Boland could not make him out at all. The next morning he came 
back in great agitation to the kitchen, where his father sat moodily 
stooping over the fire, half-dressed, his knee-breeches undone, his 
velveteen jacket unbuttoned. 

« They say as Farmer Ashford were robbed last night o’ all that 
money os wore Cassie’s, and welly murdered too ; they say ’twere the 
horsedealer drinking wi’ him as done it. 1 ha’ been up to the turning i’ 
til’ load for to bee the iilaco ; but they’d ha’ fetched him away afore 
dn} light. There were his blood about still, though,” he said, pityingly. 

It was close to the place where he had asked Oassie to marry him ; but 
ho kept this in his own heart. 

** What, he’s not dead ? ” said Joshua, looking up at his son for the 
first time. It seemed to take a weight off his mind. ** I’d a heerd tell 
on it afore,” he added, in great confusion. 

A horrible dread flashed over Boland’s mind. He suddenly remem- 
bered that ho had heard a stranger’s voice quarrelling with his father 
among the cattle-sheds the day before as ho was going out of the 
house into the market-place with a beast which was to be sold; he 
fancied that he knew the voice, but he could not at the moment 
recollect to whom it belonged, and a quarrel for Joshua on market-day 
was too common for it to interest him much. He mow felt sure that 
the horsedealer Jackman had been there, and ho remembered how his 
father had come to him hurriedly later in the day and sent him off 
on an errand concerning some cattle to a village several miles off, 
without much apparent reason — evidently, he saw now, to get him out of 
the way. He turned off in his agony down into the yard ; when he came 
back Joshua had dressed himself and gone out into the town. He went 
straight to the centre of all news, the public. A group of men stood 
round the door discussing the murder. 
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** Wkm we fw iU-loQUog rtiap m vm qu^orelUpg him i’ % 

arier«Qcai,” said (me> a a^vivio’ to heep hhu late.’' 

** It were that horsedealei: as thej said come from York; I asvav seen 
a Toiser. Then Ashford we so controiry hhe,” said f^lpther. 

“I hadn’t the speech o’ him a’ yesterday, nor for weeks back,” said 
Joshua, which was quite true, and then he went home. Ho was a 
singularly active man for his age : he had been a celebrated monis-danoer, 
and famous for feats of strength and agility in his time, a^d boasted much 
of his powers ; but now he seemed thoroughly worn out. lioland found 
him fumbling among the things on the dresser. I wont some tea,” said 
he, wi’ my gin,” and his son knew things must be very bad; his father 
took refuge in tea only as a last resource. As ho turned to the hre he let 
drop the teapot from his trembling hands, and it was broken by the fell. 
Joshua almost turned pale ; it was a bad omen. And it were yer 
mother’s," ho said, looking guiltily at Boland. 

Later in the day ho wont out again and inquired anxiously after 
Ashford : ho was dead, they thought, and had nevor spoken. After he was 
found, Joshua returned to his house and sat on silontly with his head on 
his hands by tho hro ; at last ho gave involuntarily a sudden groan. 
Boused by it he looked aghast at Boland, uho stood moodily by tho 
window boforo a row of half-dead plants which had holungod to his 
mother and always reminded him of her, and whicl! he had never 
allowed his father lo throw away. 

** I suppose you know wo’ro ruined, lad ? ” ho said, with an attempt to 
put his agitation on that head. 

** Yes,” said the young man, without looking up. 

Eliot, and Amat, and Buxton, all on ’m together — no man could 
stand it. I canna pay. 1 mun sell and go." Boland was silen^. I 
think we mnn go to Liverpool — there’s a many things I could do there wi’ 
the cattle frae Ireland— or to th’ Isle o’ Man." Boland never stirred. 
** Ye’ll go wi’ me, boy ? " said his father, anxiously. ** Ye wunna desert me ? " 

** No," said the poor fellow, in a choking voice, with a deep sigh — 
almost a sob. 

It was strange to see how his fether ^ung to him : it had always been 
the one soft place in Joshua’s heart ; there was a sort of womanly tender- 
ness in Boland, which he inherited from his mother, after which his father 
yearned in his trouble with an exceeding longipg. 

That evening Ahe coroner’s inquest was held on Ashford’s body. 
Jo^ua attended it, for the coroner was a feiend of his, and he trusted to 
him not to make things more unpleasant than necessary. The few words 
lie uttered only turned on what every one knew to be true, that ihs old 
former had been delayed by the horsedealer till his feiends were all gooe. 
Other evidence ^wed that the man had said he was going to Hawkisley, 
after which he had been seen leading Yoololifti by the atber road. Shi W 
of pipe was idiptiied as his, hj a dxwiar who had noti asd the q|md 
bowl. 
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IiMtljr, tl(« old woman «t ibe twnpike Mher up Hia Tcdlar ^or« witnan 
that a man on a dark horse had thundered at the gate (her man was ill 
she said, and she went out to open it hemelf with a lantern). ** She had 
no change for a shilling which he ofieredi and he swore Tiolently at her for 
the delay, and threw a silver < token’ at her with an oath : * he couldn't 
wait no more,’ ho said, and rode on as the Devil sot behint him*" The 
man to whom Ashford sold his calf remembered that a similar piece had 
been amongst the money which he had paid to the old fanner. 

The evidence was all against the missing horseman, and so the 
verdict bore. But though all had gone off satisfactorily at the inquest, 
Joshua felt that strange looks were oast upon him. One man had heard 
him speaking to the stranger earlier in the day, another had ** seen a 
bock uncommon like yon ugly chap’s ” turuiug into the blind lane which 
led to Joshua's house. In former days, too, he was known to have boasted 
of his acquaintance with a horaedealer at York. No one seemed to care to 
be in his company ; he felt under the shadow of a groat fear, and hurried 
on measures for his bankruptcy, talking rather loudly of his losses and 
his miseries, till poor Eoland once or twice went homo and hid himself 
with shame. He had desired his son to keep their destination a profound 
secret, but Roland was determined in no case to bo dependent on his 
father, and knew that in a strango place there was small chance of his 
obtaining work without a reference. I{o watched, therefore, fpr Nathan, 
w'ho was almost his only firiepd : he felt ashamed to go i^^ar his housq, 
where Martha Savage and her drot^ded tongue were said te bo spying ; 
but at last one day he saw the old man iu his close and went sadly up 
to meet him. 

I’m come to bid ye good-by an ye'll shako hands wi’ me, Master 
Nathan. Is there ony place out a long way where yo could help me to 
gain a livin’ ? I’ve heerd ye say us ye used one time to ha’e dealip’s at 
Liverpool along o’ Bessie’s father as is gone. Ye know feyther’s ruined 
and goin’ away — ^he says he dunna know where. Would ye gi’e me a 
recommend an we go thorp, and say nowt ? ’twould be no end o' kindness 
to one as wants it sore,” said the poor fellow, sadly. 

The old man looked straight into his eyes. 

“ I’ll not tell on thee, poor lad, and I’d gi’e ye twenty recommends 
an’t wer for thysen ; but wi’ that drag round thy neck how can I certify to 
folk thou’st all right, 'boy ? But,” he went on after a pause, “I wunna 
see thee hfe-wrocked for that neither. There’s an old Quaker man I 
knows there. I’ll toll him thy father’s uncommon shifty, let alone worse, 
but that thou'st as honest as the day, and then mebbe, wi’ his eyes open, 
he may do sinpmat for thpp. And, Boland," %ddsd Nathan, gravely, the 
Dpvil gives folk long leases botim^l, l>ut ha tak’s his own at the end. 
* Better is little ^fh fei^^ o’ the Lmd* great treasure and troubles 
therewith ; ’ but I doq^ it ain’^ gl t^y father’U : it’U he 

ft? pr<^<pe P.’ fti| ft? pnf nftpr an he gw o’ 
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handsi wi* a chimblej-sweep and not dirty tbysen ; and it behoves thee to 
tak* double heed to thy ways.” 

The young man wrung his hand in silence. 

** And ye’ll miudi my lad/’ the old man ended affectionately, ** as yer 
mother were a pious woman and one as loved ye dearly, and there 
were my Bessie as cared for ye a’most as thou’dst been her own ; and it 
would grieve ’urn both sorely and put ’um out — ay, oven where they’re 
gone to — an ye took to bad ways." 

<< ru do my best,’’ said Boland, in a low voice. 

<< I’m thinkiu’ o' goin’ away for a bit," said Nathan, after a pause. 

’Tain’t lively livin’ here my lane, wi’ nobody to fettle mo and the cow ; 
and my niece Martha she just worrits me to come to her to try. I’ve been 
60 bad wi’ the rheumatics as I could hardly stir, and she says I shall be a 
deal better in her house, as it’s warmer." 

“ Hav’ ye seen owt o’ Gassie ? ’’ said Roland with a sigh, thinking of 
another niece. 

** She come do^Mi when her father were a dying to the ^ Minor’s 
Arms ’ for to see the last on him, but I didn’t set eyes on her. I'd 
hurted my foot and couldn’t get down. You’d best not think o’ her, my 
lad belike ; what can there be atwixt her and thee now ? ’’ And so they 
parted. 

The next night Joshua and his son made a ifidnight flitting " 
through the back lane. There was a horse still left of the old man’s 
former possessions and a rude little cart, in which they drove forth 
together into the wide world. All was still as Roland looked his last at 
bis old home, still and cold ; there was little light but the reflection from 
the snow, and familiar objects look doubly strange under the cover of 
starlight and mantle of white snow. He looked up at the hills and down 
the valley towards Stone Edge with a cold grip at his heart as the old 
man drove away as rapidly as the horse would go, with a glance over his 
shoulder as they went, ** fearing though no man pursued." The crunching 
of the snow under their wheels was all the sound they heal’d ; still and 
cold, on into the dreaiy night they drove. Shall I never see her 
again ? ’’ Roland moaned in his heart, but he did not utter a word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A Funeral Feast in the Snow. 

Gbbman had remained at the little public till the inquest was over, to give 
evidence and bring home the body afterwards to Stone Edge. The ni^t 
was &lling and the snow had begun, as wet and weary he toiled up 
the long rough mooriand road with his dismal charge. 

** Did au|^ come out as to who could ha* done such a tking ? ** said 
Cum, anxiously, as he came into the house at Stone Edge. 
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** It must ha’ been summun as knowed he’d so much money about un," 
observed Lydia, sadly. 

<< They all knowed that pretty much i’ th’ market,” said the lad, a little 
impatiently; but they made it out upo’ th’ inquest it were a horsedealer 
man as were wrangling wi’ him best part o’ th’ artemoon.” 

“ ’Taint nobody in these parts as would go for to do such a wicked 
thing, I’m main sure o' that,” put in Cassie, warmly. 

“There were a deal o’ talk about Joshua, however, for a’ that,” 
answered her brother, reluctantly ; '‘but the crowner he says, says he, 

' When ye hae got a man, a foreigner like, ready to yer hand as ’twere 
for th’ murder, what for would ye go worriting and winnowing for to drag 
another man in as is o’ the countryside ? ’ ” 

The women looked thunderstruck — ^no one spoke for a few minutes — 
Lydia glanced silently at Oassio’s white face, and they then went about 
their dreary tasks without a word. 

“ Ye mun be bidding the folk for the buryin' and gettin* in a’ things 
for to be ready, German,” said Lydia, with a sigh, later in the evening. 
“ We ordered flour at the miller’s as wo came up the Moor. I doubt 
it'll tak’ a score to fulfill* un all ; and we mun be thinking o* the burial 
buns to-morrow.” 

The preparations for a funeral feast in the hills are a seiious matter, 
demanding much thought and labour, which kept both the women for the 
next few days from dwelling on the past. “ Ycr feyther settled his bearers, 
and the boor, and the spirits, and all, and runned over them scores and 
scores o’ times to me,” added Lydia ; " and he loft the money for it (for a’ 
he wore so pushed) i’ a hole i’ the garret where ho telled me, for he said 
he'd like for to hae his beny^in’ comf’able, and the grave dug straight ; so 
ye'll see to it, German,” said she, most conscientiously desirous to 
accomplish the old man’s wishes. There was not any great difference 
between his ideas of a future state and those of the ancient Briton whose 
bones reposed under the cairn on the farther hill, with a drinking mug on 
ouo side and the bones of a horse on the other interred with him. 

A “berrying” at Stone Edge was a tremendous operation in winter. 
There was no graveyard at the solitary little chapel below, and the bodies 
had to be carried nearly five miles across the Lone Moor, down a hill on 
the top of which was the cairn, and which was almost like a houseside for 
steepness, where the path, covered with " pavers ” probably existing since the 
days of the ancient Britons who raised the monument, was too precipitous 
and too narrow for a cart. Relays of bearers, and consequently relays of beer, 
were required the whole way. There was a great fall of snow, but on the 
day of the “ bonyin’ ” tho sun shon^ out and the glitter was almost 
pauiful. There was something very solemn in the immense expanses of 
sweeping hill wrapped in one vast winding-sheet, the few uncovered objects 
looking harsh and black by contrast — ^the enforced stillness and idle- 
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negfi, the earth like iron under your £»ei, the ekj like eteel ahare. The 
company collected in the great old kitchen, — ^they are a etem race in the 
hills, — ^tall and staid, and they looked like a band of Goyenanters with their 
8erae gestures and shaggy gear, as by twos and threes they wound tbeir 
way up through the snpw* Methodism was rife in those outlying upland 
disUicts — indeed in some places it might be called the established religion 
fifty years ago : the ohuroh ip those days was neglected and indifferent, 
poorly served and worse attended, and the stern Calvinism of tho 
Wesloyans suited better tho rather fierce manners and habits of the 
population. 

German received them quietly and modestly — wi’ a deal o’ discretion 
for such a young un,” obsen’cd the company. Tho responsibilities which 
this terrible break in his life had brought upon him seemed to have turned 
him into a man at u stride ; and his mother and sister accepted him as 
such and as the head of tho family at once. Eveiy one came who was 
asked. Ashford was not popular, but to have been murdered and robbed 
of a large sum of money was evidently considered on the whole a dignified 
and interesting if not an honourable mode of exit by bis neighbours. 

They discussed the deceased, his circumstances and his bh( incomings, 
in an open way, vciy unlike our mealy-mouthed periphrases ; and Lydia 
and Cassie as they came and went, 8cr\ing the compan^i^, could not help 
hearing comments which no quo seemed to think could pain thorn, being 
fis thpy were perfectly true. Though in other places the truth of a libel 
is only supposed to make it w orse. 

^‘|{e couldn't keep off' tbo drink couldn’t Asbford. He mid bn’ bin 
homo safe euoucU an he'd come back wi' us,” said tbo old miller 
Anthony. 

‘‘IJe’d a wonderful long longue to be sure, and quarrelled wi’ a very 
deal o’ folk up and down. He'd bud an upset with Joshua Stracey 
this dozen year or more,” observed his neighbour tho master of the 
little public. 

^Ye shall hac a haddish time geUiu' across tbe Moor,” stud a third, 
helping himself liberally to a large supply of ^iit]e8.” 

“We’re but poor soft croeturs now-a-days,” answered the miller. 
“}’ye heerd tell how in th’ au]d times they uspd to run, stark naked 
across the snow, foot-races for two or three miles, wi' tho bagpipes for 
to gi'e ’um oourago.” 

“ WoHi nobodj couldn't call Ashford soft, nayther in his temper nor 
in hi^iaU i he were a hard and heavy un enough, so to speak ; and yet 
the}’ say as his yead were cracked all one as a cha}mey jug,” put in his 
neighbour* 

“ ^ere was wonderful little blood for to be seen,” observed a fanner ; 
“ nfftNng wpnld serve ngr nuisos but she mun go doun and see the place, 
and she have g fain sfaudeky ever liu'.” 

“There was a sight o’ wimmen went down,” said a cynical old 
bachelor who lived in the valley, “ and they’ve all a bin storioky ever 
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Bin’ an all tales be true 1 I b’lieve they likes it. They're greatish fi^ols is 
Tvimmen most times ; they’s mostly like a cow, as is curia by natur', and 
when by reason o’ it she’s put herself i’ th’ way o’ hai*m, then they loses 
thcr ycads.” 

Suddenly a tf^U xninor arose, — ^he was a very handsome man with fine 
regular featm’pS) largp grf>y soft light hm ; but his checks were 

sunken and his eyes glittered ^th u sort of far-seeing look — ^tho tempera- 
ment which sees ^laminations ai^d signs, and dreams dreams. 

** Dear fn^da, skall we part wi’out seekin’ to improve the occasion ? 
Hpre were a drunken man — one as had lived wi’out Crod in the world — cut 
oiT wi’out a moment’s warning in thp midpt of his sins, like King Herod, 
Acts ^gth chapter apd 2drd verse; or like Absalom, 2 Samuel 16th 
chapter and 14 th verge ; or }ike Si|jera» as is told in Judges ; and shall we 
not ? ” 

I mun speak my mind, as German’s nobbut a young un,” said 
Farmer l^uxton, a good-natured giant, who stood six feet three in Ips 
“ Bto<“king feet ” and was broad in proportion, — circumstances which add 
no little weight to one’s arguments. He lived at the faim close to the 
little chapel below, and therefore took it as it were under his protection. 
“ I dunno see, considerin’ Gorman Ashford were a good churchman, and 
alius come to church (leastways when he went onjnvhorcs), as the Methodees 
has any call to he improvin’ on him, and takin’ o’ him up and callin’ 
him ” [t. c. abusing him], *^when ho can’t stand up as ’twere for hissen. 
We'vo a bmartish hit of road to go, and ’twill be a sore heft to carry wiil 
Ashford ; the days is short and it’s bitter weather, and the sooner we’re off 
the hotter.” 

There uas a bun' of agreomeni in the company and a general move, 
and in a few minutes the funeral procession had streamed from the door, 
German leading the way. The sudden Btilluess which fell on tbe housp 
was almost etartling after the noise and coufu&ion. Lydia, ^uite worn out, 
sat down in the gi’eat chaii' and leant her head against the chimney ; 
Cassio was still looking out of the door to see the last of them. 

“ ‘ Yea, though we walk through the valley of the shadow of dpath, we 
will fear no evil,’ ” said Lydia, half aloud. “ God more mercifu’ nor 
man, my darlin’,” she added, as Gassie knelt down by her and bid her face 
on ber knees, while she kissed the girl’s head fondly; * for as the heavens 
arc high above the earth, so is the Lord’s merc 3 \ Man sees but a little way 
and is very hard, God’s a deal more tender than a mother pnd he sees 
everything — ^yea, wo will put our trust in the Lord.’ ” 

The old woman who had come in to help now returned from watching 
the t^^w depart with extreme eigoyment. ** To bo pure it have a been a 
very fine frmer^),” said she, ** and now we mpn begin for tp straighten 
tbip|[P a bit.'* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Last of the Old House. 

The next day German received a message from the Squire to come to 
him. Ho was a little wizened old man with a shrewd business-like way of 
doing things, and very intent upon improving his property — a most 
unpopular proceeding in those days as tending to raise rents. Indeed 
he was by no means so well liked as his spendthrift predecessor, who had 
had a pleasant way wi’ him and a kind word wi’ folk, and very open- 
handed ’* (with other people’s property as it turned out, but this was for- 
gotten). “ But this un is so close-fisted, and as sour as a bit o’ stale oat- 
cake.” The manner of doing a thing signifies genoi*ally much more than the 
matter in public estimation : as far as a man’s reputation is concerned, it is 
almost safer to injure great interests than to wound small feelings. And 
there is that amount of truth in public opinion that the small feelings 
turn up every hour while the great interests are perhaps years in coming. 

German was ushered into the fine old room reserved for the squire 
when ho came to collect his rents. There was a curious mixture in it of 
ancient stateliness (though his predecessor had hardly lived there) and 
present thrift. A beautiful panelled ceiling, and a dhrpet to match, 
only tom and threadbare ; three or four chairs wanting a leg or otherwise 
maimed, their red damask covers hanging in tatters about them, leaned 
helplessly against the W'all ; a gi'eat settee, with the crest of the family 
carved on the back, stood on one side the fire, and two rush-bottomed 
chairs on the other. The old man himself, with one of the last queues 
left in England on one end of him, and shorts and blue stockings on the 
other, was sitting before a mass of papers at the table. After all, however, 
he was the squire, and German felt a certain awe ” as he entered. 

Well, Ashford,” said he, as the young man came in and made his 
* obedience,’ how did you get over the Lone Moor yesterday with the 
funeral ? It must have been a sore pull for you all.” 

“ They thought they shouldn’t hardly ha’ got through at the Old Mare’s 
Bottom,” said the lad. 

And now, what’s to be done about you, my man ? It’s a great 
misfortune, a very groat misfortune indeed. I’m sure I feel it — ^the rent 
and the arrears all gone. They say your father got the back-rent in his 
pocket too ? ” 

“ It were my sister’s money,” said German in a low voice ; ** she’d 
gived him every penny she had.” 

<< And quite right of her too, but most unfortunate ; why didn’t he 
take it to the hankers ? Then, yon know, if anything hod happened to vour 
father, that would have been safe. And I can’t afford to lose badk-rent 
and present rent, and arrears for soughing* and all, I can tell you.” And 
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the old man began to walk irritably about the room. ** 'What do you 
and your mother intend to do ? ’* he asked at last, as German remained 
silent. 

** We should like to keep on the farm, sir : we've had it now, father 
and son, this two hundred year, they say. 1 think we mid mak' a shift 
to get on, if so be ye’d be patient with the rent.” 

<^But 1 can’t afford to be patient,” said the old man, fretfully. 
<< You’ve no capital and no stock, I hear. You’ll just ruin me and the 
form and yourselves all together. It’s out of the case, I tell you. You 
won’t do yourselves a morsel of good ; the sooner you go out of the farm 
the better for everybody.” 

German’s colour rose ; he went out of the room, his blood boiling. 
« 'Tother squire wouldn’t ha’ done it,” he said to himself ; but there was 
truth he knew in the old man’s unpalatable words : he could not farm 
properly, and it would be starvation to attempt to pay the future rent, let 
alone the past. 

The two women sat waiting to learn their fate in the stillness of a 
house whore a death has lately been. He flung his hat angrily down on 
the ground as he entered. 

** He wunna let us hae the farm, a’ talked o’ his back-rent. A black 
curse be wi’ him ; — ^he’s a very having man,” said he. 

Neither Lydia nor Gassie uttered a word ; they took ^eir doom in 
perfect silence. There was a pathetic sort of leave-taking in the way they 
looked round on the old walls, and then they turned to their work again. 

Towards evening Gassie, having thought it over and over in her mind, 
felt indeed that on the whole it was a relief to go. The intense isolation 
was almost more than she could now bear ; she felt as if she might ** hear 
something ” if she were more within reach of the outer world. 

Shall thee mind very much flitting, Lydia ? ” said she at last, 
suddenly. 

I mind thee and German being turned out i’ th’ cold world as it 
were.” 

Then dunna heed it, dearie, for mo ; 1 think I’d be best down where 
there’s a bit more moving.” 

And Lydia’s view of the matter altered entirely from that moment. 
German indeed felt the change much the most of the three. 

As they sat at the bare board that evening eating the remains of the 
funeral feast, and calculating in a sort of family council how little there 
was left to them for bare existence now that everything saleable had been 
sold, Lydia observed, — 

“ Bostna think, German, that 'twere best done at once an we are to 
go ? Thee’st better leave the squire all and eveiythink, and get thee 
a quittance. He oanna say aught an he have it a'.” 

** He'd a squoze blood out o' a flint, 1 raly do believe, if it could ha 
been done lutyhow,” said German, angrily. ** I canna bear a leavin' the 
old walls, as we've a held such a many year i' th' family ; but an wo mun 
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we man/’ he elided, with a touch of the resigned fatalism which forms 
BO Iflrge a part of the wonderful « patience of the poor.” 

And ye mun hoorken for a cottage, German, up and down i* th* 
town”* (it was the smallest possible hamlet). ** Thou eanst axe the squire 
fbr BO mich. Surely he’ll make a bit o’ a push to> gi’e us one, so be he has 
one empt}^ an ho turns us out here just to fight along for ourson. J 
heerd ’um say yesterday as old Sammy were dead ; mebbe his widder ’ll 
bo wishful to got shut o’ that place up the steps.” 

‘‘ I canna think what for we havena heerd owt o’ yor uncle,” said 
Lydia ; “ and he as alius thow't so much o’ ye both.” 

“ They say Martha’s gone for to be with him ; and she’s one as would 
be eure sot upo’ kippin’ him to hersen and lettin’ nobody else hao speech 
nor business of him. 1 saw that when I were there,” returned German. 

The next morning the old squire was a little surprised when German 
called to say they should be ready to go whenever convenient. He had 
not expected so ready an acquiescence. On no pent pas tondre nn pele 
qui n’a pas de cheveux,” however, and his best chance was for a share of 
the stock befbre the inevitable smash — so he took heart and began to make 
the arrangements necessary* 

German suffered a good deal : he had a sort of feeling for the old 
place which made it as distressing for him to leave it If the land bad 
been his own patrimony. The day of their moving came ; the little cart 
stood before the door which was to do its last office for its masters that 
day in removing their bits o’ things. Lydia was sitting on a bundle of 
bedding — evciything was packed in the dismantled kitchen — while Ckssie 
wandered round the place taking a last look at all. The last thn6 I — it bos 
a dreary sound, even when it is a little-loved place. 

They were waiting for German, w'ho was going once more round the 
farm-buildings, delivering np the place to the man put in charge by the 
r quire, when old Nathan appeared at the door. 

** I’ve been so bad as 1 couldn’t get up this long way afbre now, and 
I never thought as you’d bo off so soon. I’m a’most glad yor aunt Bessie 
ain’t hero for to see the like o’ this,” said he, looking grimly ronnd. 
** She never could hu’ beared to think ye was turned adrift ; it’s a dolesomo 
thing to eee ye going out o’ this fashion. Ye’d as pritty A look-oUt as 
any lad or lass i’ th’ county, one mid say, half a year dgone,” added the 
dd man with a groan. ** Misfortmei is very hasty o’ foot, and comes 
moit times in swarms like bees.” 

I'm hoping as you’re better, Master Nathan,” observed Lydia, rising 
from her bundles with her usual quiet courteous greetmg, while Caslie set 
the only stool that was left to ah on. 

Matters is mostly packed by now, but Cassie’U be fine and pleased 
for to get ye a sup o' summat kn ye’ll think well to taV anything arter 
your kmg toil.” And shO did the hdhonrs of her esiipty kitehen Uki a true 
lady. Some of the best maimers in England ate to bs Irand amcsit thOM 
* Town— au IncloiCte frem tbi 
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W9 odl ** ^6 jioor.*’ Afker all, mUtinM are tho expression of the hatnre 
of the miln; aiid eonsideration for others, ^niet sdlf-posBestk>n, tact and 
conriesj, the essentials of a gexitleman (which is indeed our shorthand 
expression for these qnallties combined), are to be found among them 
often to perfection, particularly in the country. 

** We heerd asyOr hod Martha now to live with yer, uncle,” said Cassie. 

** Well,” Said the old man, << 1 thoWt on it ; she’s coming next t^eek 
fof to stop. She’s a bit over petticklOr, but she’s wonderfhl industrious ; 
and 'tis so dull wi’Out a wonian for to bang about and to fbnd fbr me. 1 
want to speak to thee, Oassie,” added he, drawing her into the empty 
cheese-room, which looked drearier thrln CTer, with its riches swept away. 

I t^ere hofd on thee, child, t’other time. I dunna knOW as thou 
couldst ha’ done less fbr thy fe^er but lehd him the mOne^ when he’d 
all that cdil. Arter aU he Were thy feythcr ; dud so noW wilt thou come 
and lire wi’ me, and be a child to fnc in my old age, and I will leate thee 
a’ I hate when 1 go ? ” 

“ I wunna leave lyddy,” said Cassie, stoutly. “ Thank ye kindly a* 
the same, nncle. She and 1 is one. I’ll not return from fbllowii^ arter 
her ; whore she goes I will go, and where she dies 1 will die,” said the girl 
with a passion of affection t^t made her voioe tremble, and her rich brown 
cheek warm With colour and her ^eS bright with tears. It was beautiful 
to see her, and oten the philosophy of Nathan the wise was not proof 
against it. 

“ Yon’d make a rare loving wife, my wench, you would,” ho sdid, 
admiringly. 

The poor girl’s eyes filled With tears as she murmured something 
about not being any man’s wifb, and then asked some unintelligible ques- 
tion about Roland. 

No ; I hamia heerd noWt about him sin’ I gin un a roeommcnd fur 
Liverpool. He went off wi’ that old raskil Joshuay ; but thee’s better 
fbrget a’ about his fkther’s son,” said the old man. ** Well, good-by, my 
IttSs, and ye’ll come to me an ye be in trouble. I’d ha’ liked sorely for to 
ha’e had thee for my own,” he added, clearing bis throat. Good-by, 
Lyddy. I shall come and see yer again once ye’re settled,” he called out 
as he passed through the kitchen once more. ** Eh, dearie me, to be sure, 
who'd ha’ thought it ? It’s a sorry Sight ! ” repeated Nathan, shaking his 
head dolefully as he went out at the door again. 

“ What did he come for, Oassie, all in such a hurry?” said Lydia, 
anxiously, as the girl eame slowly back. 

** Axe me no questions and I’ll tell theo no lies,” answered she. With 
a laughing caress. 

“ He came to axe thee go wi* him,” Lydia w'eut on. “ I know he did, 
and tiion hast given it up because o* me, my darlin’. Think on it agin. I 
can fond for German, and belike too he may marry. Why shouldst thou 
fling away what’s for thy good wi’ thinkin* o’ me ? ” 

** I was na’ thinlring q* qqq idt,” Boid Cassie gaily (it was the first 
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time Lydia had seen the poor gii*l smile for months). << I Were just a 
thinkin* o' ayeen. Martha Savage 'ud be a sore un to live with. Smre 
life's better nor house or land, and 'tis life to live wi’ thee and German. 
Thou shaltna get shut on me so," she added with a kiss. 

Lydia shook her head lovingly at her, and said no more. 

The little cart was soon laden ; the old squire had been substantially 
kind to them, had found a small cottage in the valley below aeud giyen 
them any furniture they chose to take away, the old cow and a pig. The 
melancholy little party set off, German in front leading the horse, the 
cart built up with the “ bits o’ things " — which look so pathetic — of an 
uprooted household. Then came Cassie driving the cow and carrying a 
basket with her own particular laying hen ; and lastly, Lydia, with 
certain brittle articles which the ruts made it impossible to convey other- 
wise in safety. It was a dull, gloomy day : a thick mist almost blotted out the 
landscape, and was nearly as wet as rain. Silently they turned away from 
the old pillared gateway and the old grey house, which looked as mournful 
as if it felt the desertion, and the only sound heard was the squeaking of 
the little pig in a hamper at the top of the cart, which lamented its depar- 
ture with loud squeals, answered from the fimnyard by the cries of the 
bereaved mother growing fainter and more faint in the distance. Not a 
word was spoken by any of them till they reached thj^ fiitiue home in 
the small scattered hamlet below. It stood apart cm the" side of the hill, 
in the space formed by a little quarry, out of which the house had been 
built. On the other side was a steep terraced garden supported by a high 
wall looking down to the green croft in which it was sot. Before the 
door grew two or three sycamores — the tree which flourishes best in these 
billa — ^the tops of which are mostly bare and ugly, while vegetation creeps 
down the valleys following the course of the streams. 

«And thou'lt set slips o' things and have a garden, dearie ? " sail 
Jjydia, looking round. ** Sore 'tis a nice quiet pleasant place." 

The two women got work to do at home from one of the small mills 
which were beginning to take the place of the home-spinning, and to rise 
on even obscure ** water privileges ; " and German easily found a place as 
cowkoeper to a farmer near. It was a peaceful life. The descent in dignity 
fell heaviest on poor German, the women scarcely felt it at all ; they 
hardly dared to acknowledge, even to themselves, the relief it was to live 
under their own roof-tree with none to make them afraid. Still as time 
went on, with no tidings of Boland, Cassie’s heart grew sick with a longing 
desire fer a word or a sign, and her cheeks grew pale with watching and 
waiting in vain. 
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** Do you know, Jack,” said she again, " he is most amusing 

“ Very probably.” 

" And has such a perfect accent ; that sort of purring French one only 
hears from a Parisian.” 

" I am charmed to hear it.*' 

It charmed me to hear it, I assure you. One does so long for the 
sounds that recall bright scenes and pleasant people ; one has such a zest 
fot the most eommonplaee things that bring back the oscmoiy of veiy 
happy days.’* 

" What a lucky Frenchman to do all this 1 ” 

** What a lucky Irish girl to have met with him,” said she gaily. 

** And how did you come to know him, may I ask ? ” 

** George had been several times over to inquire after him, and out of 
gratitude Count Pracontal, — ^I’m not sure that he is count though, but it 
is of no moment, — ^made it a point to come here the first day he was able 
to drive out. Mr. Longworth drove him over in his pony carriage, and 
George was so pleased with them both that he asked them to tea last 
evening, and they dine here to-day.” 

" Hence these decorations ? ” 

" Precisely.” 

What a brilliant neighbourhood we have ! And thgre are people will 
tell you that this is all barbarism here.” 

« Come over this evening, Jack, and hear M. Pracontal sing, — he has a 
delicious tenor voice, — and you’ll never believe in that story of barbarism 
again. We had quite a little salon last night.” 

« I must take your word for his attractive qualities,” said Jack, as his 
brow contracted and his face grew darker. *'I thou^^t your brother 
rather stood aloof fix)m Mr. Longworth. I was scarcely prepared to hear 
of his inviting him here.” 

" So he did ; but he found him so difibrent from what he expected, — 
so quiet, so well-bred, that George, who always la in a hurry to make an 
amend when he thinks he has wronged any^jand, actually rushed into 
acquaintance with him at once.” 

** And his sister Julia,” asked Jack, wii|i( I look of impertment irony, 
** was she too as impulsive in her friendship 

** I think pretty much the same.” 

'' It must have been a ohanning party.” 

** I flatter myself it was. They stayed till midnight ; and it. Praeontal 
declared he'd break his other leg to-morrow if it would ensure him another 
muk evening in his convalesoence.” 

Fnlaome rascal ! I protest it lowers my opinion of women altogether 
when I think these are the fellows that always meet their favour.” 

. Women would be veiy nngratefbl if they did not like the people 
who try to ^ease them. Now certainly, as a rule, Jack, yon wfll ad^ 
Ibreignm are somewhat more eager abdlnt this than yon gentlemen of 
Mn^and.” 
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^ 1 have heard about as much of thk as I am likely to bear ^oll 
from my distiuguiahed stepmother,” said he roughly, *<80 don't push my 
patience further.” 

<‘What do you say to our little salon now?” said she. **Have you 
ever seen ferns and variegated ivy disposed more tastefully ?” 

I wish — wish ” — stammered he out, and then seemed unable to go on. 

“ And what do you wish ? ” 

** 1 suppose I must not say it. You mi^t feel offended besides.’* 

Not a bit, Jack. I am sure it never eould be your intention to 
offend me, and a mere blunder could not do so.” 

** Well, I'll go round and tell you what it is I wish,” and with this he 
entered the house and passed on into the drawing-room, and taking his 
place at one side of the fire, while she stood at the other, said seriously, 
1 was wishing, Julia, that you were less of a coquette.” 

** You don’t mean that ? ” said she roguishly, dropping her long eye- 
lashes, as she looked down immediately after. 

1 mean it very gravely, Julia. It is your one fault; but it is an 
immense one.” 

My dear Jack,” said she, very gravely, ^^you men are such churls 
that you are never grateful for any attempts to please you except they be 
limited strictly to yourselves. You would never have dared to call any 
little devices, by which I sought to amuse or interest you, coquetry, so 
long as they were only employed on your own behalf. My real offence is 
that I thought the world consisted of you and some others.” 

I am not your match in these sort of subtle discussions,” said he, 
bluntly, “ but I know what I say is fact.” 

That I'm a .coquette ? ” said she, with so much feigned horror that 
Jack could scarcely keep down the temptation to laugh. 

Just BO ; for the mere pleasure of displaying some grace or some 
attraction, you'd half kill a fellow with jealousy, or drive him clean mad 
with uncertainiy. You insist on admiration — or what you call * homage,' 
which I trust is only a French name for it, — and what’s the end of it all ? 
You get plenty of this same homage ; but — ^but — ^never mind. I suppose 
I’m a fool to talk this way. You’re laughing at me, besides, aU this 
while. 1 see it — ^I see it in your eyes.” 

I wasn’t laughing. Jack, I assure you. I was simply thinking that 
this discovery — ^I mean of my coquetry-^w|^’t yours at all. Come, be 
firank and own it. Who told you I was a coquette. Jack ? ” 

You regard me as too dull-vritted to have found it out, do you ? ” 

** No, Jack. Too honest-hearted — ^too unsuspecting, too generous, to 
put an ill-oanstruction where a better one would do as well.” 

If you mean that there .are others 'who agree with me, you’re quit$ 
rij^t.” 

** And who may th^ be ? ” asked she, with a quiet smile. ** Come, 1 
have a right to know.” 

** I doB't bee file ri^t.” 
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** Certainly 1 have. It would be very ungenerous and veiy uigust to 
let me continue to exercise all those pleasing devices you have just 
stigmatized for the delectation of people who condemn them.” 

** Oh, you couldn’t help that. You’d do it just to amuse yourself, as 
I’m sure was the case yesterday, when you put forth all your captivations 
for that stupid old viscount.” 

“ Did I?” 

“ Did you ? You have the face to ask it ? ” 

1 have. Jack. I have courage for even more, for I will ask you, 
was it not Marion said this ? Was it not Marion who was so severe on 
aU my little gracefulnesses ? Well, you need not answer if you don’t 
like. I’ll not press my question ; but own, it is not fair for Marion, with 
every advantage, her beauty, and her surroundings ” 

** Her what ? ” 

** Well, I would not use a French word ; but I meant to say, those 
accessories which are represented by dress, and * toilette,’ — not mean 
things in female estimation. With all these, why not have a little mercy 
for the poor curate’s sister, reduced to enter the lists with very uncouth 
weapons ? ” 

** You won’t deny that Ellen loves you ? ” said he, suddenly. 

** I’d be sorry, very sorry, to doubt it ; but she n<^er said I was a 
coquette ? ” 

“ I’m sure she knows you are,” said he, doggedly. 

Oh, Jack, I hope this is not the way you try people on court- 
martial ? *’ 

** It’s the fairest way ever a fellow was tried ; and if one doesn’t feel 
him guilty he’d never condonm him.” 

** I’d rather people would feel less, and think a little more, if I was to 
be * the accused/ ” said she, half pettishly. 

** You got that. Master Jack ; that round shot was for you,” said ho, 
not without some irritation in his tone. 

**Woll,” said she good-humourodly, believe we are firing into 
each other this morning, and I declare I carmot see for what.” 

** I’ll tell you, Julia. You grow very cross with me, because I accused 
you of being a coquette, a charge you'd have thought pretty lightly of, if 
you hadn’t known it was deserved.” 

« Might there not have been another reason for the crossness, sup- 
posing it to have existed ? ” said she quietly. 

** I cannot imagine one ; at least, I can’t imagine what reason you 
pomt at.” 

« Simply this/’ said she, half carelessly, •* that it could have been no 
part of your duty to have told me so.” 

« Yon mean that it was a great liberty on my part^an unwarrantable 
Hberiy?” 

** Something like it.” 

<< That the tenns which existed between ns ” — and now he spoke with 
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a tremulons Toice, and a look of much agitation — ** could not have 
warranted my daring to point out a fault, even in your manner ; for 1 am 
sure, after all, your nature had nothing to do with it ? ” 

She nodded, and was silent. 

« That’s pretty plain, anyhow,'* said he, moving towards the table, 
where he had placed his hat. '^It’s a sharp lesson to give a follow 
though, all the more when he was unprepared for it.” 

** You forget that the first sharp lesson came from you.** 

<< All true ; there’s no denying it.” Ho took up his hat as she spoke, 
and moved, half awkwardly, towards the window. ** 1 had a message for 
you from tho girls, if I could only remember it. Do you happen to guess 
what it was about ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly as a negative, and wras silent. 

I’ll be shot if I can think what it was,” muttered he ; ** the chances 
arc, however, it was to ask you to do something or other, and as, in 
your present temper, that would be hopeless, it matters littlo that I 
have forgotten it.” 

She made no answer to this speech, but quietly occupied herself 
arranging a braid of her hair that had just fallen down. 

<< Miss L’Estrange ! ” said he, in a haughty and somewhat bold tone. 

<< Mr. Bramleigh,” replied she, turning and facing him with perfect 
gravity, though her tremulous lip and sparkling oye showed what the effort 
to seem serious cost her. 

** If you will condescend to be real, to be natural, for about a.minute 
and a half, it may save us, or at least one of us, a world of trouble and 
unhappiness.” 

“It’s not a veiy courteous supposition of yours that implies I am 
unreal or unnatural,” said she, calmly ; “ but no matter, go on ; say 
what you desire to say, and you shall find me pretty attentive.” 

“ What I want to say is this, then,” said he, approaching whore she 
hlood, and loaning one arm on the chimney close to whore her own arm 
was resting ; “ I wanted to toll — no, I wanted to ask you, if the old relations 
between us ore to be considered as bygone ? — if I am to go away from 
iliis to-day, believing that all I have over said to you, all that you heard 
for you did hear me, Julia ? ” 

“ Julia ! ” repeated she, in mock amazement. “ What liberty is this, 
sir ?” and she almost laughed out as she spoke. 

“ I knew well how it would be,” said he angrily. “ There is a heart* 
less levity in your nature that nothing represses. I asked you to bo 
serious for one brief instant.” 

“ And you shall find that I can,” said she quickly. “ If I have not 
been more so hitherto, it has been in mercy to yourself.” 

“ In mercy to mo ? To me ! What do you mean ? ” 

“ Simply this. You came hero to give me a lesson this morning. But 
it was at your sister’s suggestion. It was her criticism that prompted you 
to the task. I read it dl. I saw how ill-prepared you were. You have 
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mistaken some things, forgotten others ; and, in fact, you showed me that 
yon were far more anxious 1 should exculpate myself than that you yourself 
should be the victor. It was for this reason that I was really annoyed — 
seriously annoyed, at what you said to me ; and I called in what you are so 
polite as to style my ‘levity* to help me through my difficulty. Now, 
however, you have made me serious enough ; and it is in this mood I say, 
Don’t charge yourself another time with such a mission. Reprove what- 
ever you like, but let it come from yourself. Don’t think lightheartedness 
— I’ll not say levity — ^bad in morals, because it may be bad in taste. 
There’s a lesson for you, sir.” And she hold out her hand as if in 
reconciliation. 

“ But you haven’t answered my question, Julia,” said he, tremulously. 

“ And what was your question ?” 

“ I asked }’^ou if the past — if all that had taken place between us — was 
to be now forgotten ? ” 

“ I declare here is George,” said she, bounding towards the window 
and opening it. “ What a splendid fish, George ! Did you take it yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, and he cost me the top joint of my rod ; and I'd have lost him 
after all if Lofierty had not waded out and landed him. I’m between two 
minds, Julia, whether I’ll send him up to the Bramleighs.” 

She put her finger to her lip to impose caution,^ and said, “The 
admiral” — the nickname by which Jack was known — “ is hero.” 

“ All right,” replied L’Estrange. “ We’ll try and keep him for dinner, 
and eat the fish at home.” He entered as he spoke. “ Where’s Jack ? 
Didn’t you say he was here ?” 

“ So ho was when I spoke. He must have slipped away without my 
seeing it. He is really gone.” 

“ I hear he is gazetted ; appointed to some ship on a foreign station. 
Did he tell you of it ? ” 

“ Not a word. Indeed, he had little time, for we did nothing but 
squabble since he come in.” 

“ It was Harding told me. He said that Jack did not seem overjoyed at 
his good luck ; and declared that he was not quite sure he would accept it.” 

“ Indeed,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“ That’s not the onl,> news. Colonel Bramleigh was summoned to town 
by a telegram this morning, but what about I didn’t hear. If Harding 
knew — and I’m not sure that he did — ^he was too discreet to tell. But 
I’m not at the end of my tidings. It seems they have discovered coal 
on Lord CuldufTs estate, and a great share company is going to be formed, 
and untold wealth to be distributed amongst the subscribers ? ” 

‘‘ I wonder why Jack did not tell me he was going away ?” said she. 

“ Perhaps he docs not intend to go ; perhaps the colonel has gone up 
to try and get something better for him ; perhaps ” 

“ Any perhaps will do, George,” said she, like one willing to change 
the theme. Mliat do you say to my decorations ? Have you no com- 
pliments to make me on my exquisite taste ? ” 
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** Harding cortainlj thinks well of it," said he, not heeding her question. 

“ Thinks well of what, George ?" 

« He’s a shrewd fellow," continued he ; and if ho deems the investment 
good enough to venture his own money in, 1 suspect, Ju, we might 
risk ours." 

** I wish you would tell me what you are talking about ; for all this is 
a perfect riddle to me." 

** It's about vesting your two thousand pounds, Julia, which now 
return about seventy pounds a year, in the coal speculation. That’s what 1 
am thinking of. Harding says, that talung a very low estimate of the 
success, there ought to be a profit on the shares of fifteen per cent. In 
fact, he said ho wouldn’t go into it himself for less." 

“ Why, George, why did he say this ? Is there anything wrong or 
immoral about coal ? 

“ Try and be serious for one moment, Ju," said ho, with a slight 
touch of irritation in his voice. “ What Harding evidently meant was, that 
a speculative enterprise was not to be deemed good if it yielded less. These 
shrewd men, I behove, never lay out their money without large profit." 

** And, my dear George, why come and consult me about these things ? 
Can you imagine more hopeless ignorance than mine must be on all such 
questions ? " 

^'You can understand that a sum of money yielding three hundred 
a year is more profitably employed than when it only returned seventy.* 

** Yes ; I think my intelligence can rise to that height.’^ 

And you can estimate, also, what increase of comfort we should have 
if our present income were to be more than doubled, — ^which it would be 
in this way ? ’’ 

“ I’d deem it positive affluence, George." 

** That’s all 1 want you to comprehend. The next question is to get 
Yickars to consent ; he is the surviving trustee, and you’ll have to write to 
him, Ju. It will come better from you than me, and say — what you can 
say with a safe conscience — that we are miserably poor, and that, thon§^ 
we pinch and save in every way we can, there’s no reaching the end of the 
year without a deficit in the budget." 

1 used that unlucky phrase once before, George, and be replied, 
* Why don’t you cut down the estimates ? * " 

** I know he did. The old curmudgeon meant 1 should soil Nora, and 
he has a son, a gentleman commoner at Cambridge, that spends more in 
wine-parties than our whole income." 

** But it’s his own, George. It is not our money he is wasting." 

** Of course it is not ; but does that exempt him from all comment ? 
Not that it matters to us, however," added he, in a lighter tone. ** Sit 
down, and try what you can do with the old feUow. You used to be a 
great pet of his once on a time." 

** Yes, he went so far as to say that if I had even twenty thonsaBd 
pounds, hh didn’t know a t^l he'd rather have fi>r a. daughter-in-law," 
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** He didn't tell you that, Ju ? ” said L'Estrange, growing almost 
purple with shame and rage together. 

I pledge you my word he said it.” 

“ And what did you say ? What did you do ? ” 

** I ^iped my eyes with my handkerchief, and told him it was for the 
first time in my life I felt the misery of being poor.” 

** And I wager that you burst out laughing.” 

** I did, George. 1 laughed till my sides ached. I laughed till he 
rushed out of the room in a fit of passion, and 1 declare, 1 don’t think he 
over spoke ten words to me after.” 

** This gives me scant hope of your chance of success with him.” 

** I don’t know, George. All this happened ten months ago, when he 
came down here for the snipe- shooting. He may have forgiven, or, better 
still, forgotten it. In any case, toll me exactly what I’m to write, and I’ll 
see what I can do with him.” 

** You’re to say that your brother has just heard from a person, in 
whom he places the most perfect confidence, say Harding, in short — Colonel 
Bramleigh’s agent — that an enterprise which will shortly bo opened hero 
offers an a^irable opportunity of investment, and that as your small 
fortune in Consols ” 

“ In what ? ” 

** No matter. Say that as your two thousand pounds, — which now 
yield an interest of seventy, could secure you an income fully four times 
that sum, you hope he will give his consent to withdraw the money from 
the Funds, and employ it in this speculation. I’d not say speculation, 
I’d call it mine at once — coal-mine.” 

“ But if I own this money why must I ask Mr. Vickars’ leave to make 
use of it as I please ? ” 

He is your trustee, and the law gives him this pow'cr, Ju, till you are 
nineteen, which you will not be till May next.” 

He’ll scarcely be disagreeable, when his opposition must end in five 
months.” 

** That’s what I think too, but before that five months run over the 
share list may bo filled, and these debenture^ bo probably double the 
present price.” 

** I'm not sure I understand your reasoning, but I’ll go and wi'ite my 
letter, and you shall sec if I have said all that you wished.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OrnciAL Confidences. 

Lobd Culduff accompanied Colonel Bramleigh to town. He wanted a 
renewal of his leavCi and deemed it better to see the head of the depart- 
ment in person than to address a formal demand to the office. Colonel 
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Bramleigh, too» thought that his lordship’s presence might be useful when 
die day of action bad arrived respecting the share company — a Lord in the 
City having as palpable a weight as the most favourable news that ever 
sent up the Funds. 

When they reached London they separated, Bramleigh taking up his 
quarters in the Burlington, while Lord Gulduff-— on pretence of running 
down to ^ome noble duke’s villa near Bichmond — snugly installed himself 
in a very modest lodging off St. James's Street, where a former valet 
acted as his cook and landlord, and on days of dining out assisted at the 
wonderful toilet, whose success was alike tiie marvel and the envy of 
CuldufTs contemporaries. 

Though a man of several clubs, his lordship’s favourite haunt was a 
Bmull unimposing-looking house close to St. James’s Square, called the 
Plcnipo.” Its members were all diplomatists, nothing below the head of 
H mission being eligible for ballot. A masonic mystery pervaded all the 
doings of that austere temple, whose dinners were reported to be exquisite, 
and whose cellar bad such a fame that Plenipo Lafitte ” had a European 
1 eputation. 

Now, veteran asylums have many things recommendatory about them, 
hut from Greenwich and the Invahdes downwards there is ene especial 
\ico that clings to them — they are haunts of everlasting complaint. The 
men who frequent them all belong to the past, their sympathies, their 
associations, their triumphs and successos, all pertain to the bygone. 
Harping eternally over the frivolity, the emptiness, and sometimes the 
\ulgarity of the present, they urge each other on to most exaggerated 
notions of the time when they wore yoang, and a deprecatory estimate of 
the world then around them. 

It IS not alone that the days of good dinners and good conversation 
have passed away, but e\en good manners have gone, and, more strangely 
too, good looks. “ I protest you don’t see such women now ” — one of 
Ihcbc bowigged and rouged old debauchees would say, as he gazed 
ut the slow procession moving on to a drawing-room, and his compeers 
would concur with him, and wondcringly declare that the thing was 
inexplicable. 

In the sombre-looking breakfast-room of this austere temple. Lord 
Gulduff sat reading The Times, A mild soft rain was falling without ; the 
water dripping tepid and dirty through the heavy canopy of a London fog ; 
and a large coal hi*e blazed within, — ^that fierce furnace which seems so 
congenial to English taste ; not impossibly because it recalls the factory and 
the smelting-house — the ** sacred fire” that seems to inspire patriotism by 
the suggestion of industiy. 

Two or three others sat at tables through the room, all so wonderfully 
alike in dress, feature, and general appearance, that they almost seemed 
reproductions of the same figure by a series of mirrors ; but they were 
priests of the same ** caste,” whose forms of thought and expression were 
precisely the 8ame,'>-Huid thui( as they dropped their scant remarks on 
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the topioB of the day, there was not an ohservation or a phrase of one that 
might not have fallen from any of the others. 

So/’ cried one, ** they're going to send the Grand Gross to the Dnke oft 
Hochmaringhen. That will be a special mission. 1 wonder who’ll get it?’* 

“ Cloudesley, I’d say,” observed another ; “ he’s always on the watch 
for anything that comes into the * oxtraordinaries.’ ” 

It will not be Cloudesley,” said a third. ** He stayed away a yeat 
and eight months when they sent him to Tripoli, and there was a rare 
jaw about it for the estimates.” 

Hochmoiinghon is near Baden, and not a bad place for the summer,” 
said Culduff. “ The duchess, I think, vras daughter of the Margravine.” 

** Niece, not daughter,” said a stem-looking man, who never turned 
his eyes from his newspaper. 

** Niece or daughter, it matters little which,” said Culduff, irritated at 
correction on such a point. 

*'I protest I'd rather take a turn in South Africa,” cried another, 
** than accept one of those missions to Central Germany.” 

“ You're right, Upton,'’ said a voice from the end of the room, “the 
cookeiy is insufferable.” 

“ And the hours. You retire to bed at tun.” 

“ And the ceremonial. Blounto never threw off the lumbago he got 
from bowing at the court of Bratensdorf.” 

“ They’re ignoble sort of thmgs, at the best, and should never be 
imposed on diplomatic men. Those investitures should always be entrusted 
to court functionaries,” said Culduff, haughtily. “If I were at the head 
of F. 0. I'd refuse to charge one of the * line ' with such a mission.” 

And now something that almost verged on an animated discussion 
ensued as to what was and what was not the real province of diplomacy ; 
a majority inclining to the opinion that it was derogatory to the high 
dignity of the calling to meddle with what, at best, was the function of 
the mere courtier. 

“ Is that Culduff driving away in that cab ?” cried one, as he stood at 
the window. 

“He has earned away my hat, I sec, by mistake,” said another. 
** What is he up to at this hour of the morning ? ” 

“I think 1 can guess,” said the grim individual who had corrected 
him in the matter of genealogy ; “ he's off to F. O., to ask for the special 
misBion he has just declared that none of us should stoop to accept.” 

“ You’ve hit it, Grindesley,” cried another. “ I’ll wager a pony 
yon’ie right.” 

“ It's so like him.” 

“ After all, it’s the sort of thing he’s best up to. La Ferronaye told 
me he was the best master of the ceremonies in Europe.” 

“ Why come amongst ns at all, then ? Why not get himself made a 
gdd-stiek, and follow ^ instincts of his genius ? ” 

** Well, 1 believe he wants it badly,” said one who affected a tone of 
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j^alf ktAdlinasg. ** They tell me he has not eight hnndved a year left 
'him.*’ 

** Not four. I doubt if he could lay claim to three.” 

' He never had in hie best day above four or five thouaand, though he 
tells, you of his iwenty-soven or twenty>eight.” 

He had originally about six ; but he always lived at the rate of 
twelve'or fifteen, and in mere ostentation too.” 

So I’ve always heard.” And then there followed a number of little 
anecdotes of GuldufTs selfishness, his avarice, his meanness, and such 
like, 't(Ad with such exactitude as to show that every act of these men's 
lives was scrupulously watched, and when occasion offered mercilessly 
recorded. 

While they thus sat in judgment over him, Lord Culduff himself was 
seated at a fire in a dingy old room in Downing Street, the Chief Secretaiy 
for Foreign Affairs opposite him. They were talking in a tone of easy 
familiarity, as men might who occupied the same social sintion, a certain 
air of superiority, however, being always apparent in the manner of the 
minister towards the subordinate. 

** 1 don't think you can ask this, Culduff,” said the great man, as he 
puffed his cigar tranquilly in front of him. ** You've had three of these 
special missions already.” 

And for the simple reason that I was the one man in England who 
know how to do them.” 

We don’t dispute the way you did them ; we only say all the prizes 
in the wheel should not fall to the same man.” 

“ You have had my proxy for the last five years.” 

** And we have acknowledged the support — acknowledged it by more 
than professions.” 

1 con only say this, that if I had been with the other side, I’d have 
met somewhat different treatment.” 

“ Don’t believe it, Culduff. Every party that is in power inherits its 
share of obligations. We have never disowned those we owe to you.’* 

‘‘ And why am I refused this, then ? ” 

** If you wanted other reasons than those I have given you, I might 
be able to adduce them — not willingly indeed, but under pressure, and 
especially in strict confidence.” 

** Beasons against my having the mission ? ” 

** Beasons against your having the mission.” 

** You amaze me, my lord. 1 almost doubt that 1 have heard you 
aright. I must, however, insist on your explaining yourself. Am 1 to 
understand that there are personal grounds of unfitness ? ” 

The other bowed in assent. 

** Have the kindness to let me know them.” 

** First of all, Culduff, this is to be a family mission — ^the duchess is 
a connection of our own royal house — and a certain degree of display and 
consequent expense will be re 4 |uiied. Your iertnne does not admit of this." 
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on to the more cogent reason, my lord/’ said Culdnff, stiffly. 

Here, then, is the more cogent reason. The court has not forgotten 
— ^what possibly the world may have forgotten — some of those passages in 
your life for which you, perhaps, have no other remorse than that they are 
not likely to recur ; and as you have given no hostages for good behaviour, 
in the shape of a wife, the court, I say, is sure to veto your appointment. 
You see it all as clearly as I do.” 

So far as I do see,” said Gulduff, slowly, the first objection is my 
want of fortune, the second, my want of a wife ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Well, my lord, I am able to meet each of these obstacles ; my agent 
has just discovered coal on one of my best estates, and I am now in town 
to make arrangements on a largo scale to dovelope the source of wealth. 
As to the second disability, I shall pledge myself to present the Viscountess 
Onldufif at the next drawing-room.” 

“ Married already ? ” 

“ No, but I may be within a few weeks. In fact, I mean to place my- 
self in such a position, that no one holding your office can pass me over 
by a pretext, or affect to ignore my claim by affirming that 1 labour under 
a disability.” 

** This sounds like menace, does it not ? ” said the dfiier as he threw 
his cigar impatiently from him. 

“ A more protocol, my lord, to denote intention.” 

“Well, I’ll submit your name. I’ll go further, — I’ll support it. 
Don’t leave town for a day or two. Call on Beadles worth and see 
Repsley ; tell him what you’ve said to me. If you could promise it was 
one of his old maiden sisters that you thought of making Lady Ciildnff, the 
thing could bo clenched at once, — ^bnt I take it, you have other views ? ” 

“ I have other views,” said he gravely. 

“ I’m not indiscreet, and I shall not ask you more on that head. By 
the way, isn’t your leave up, or nearly up ?” 

“It expired on Wednesday last, and I want it renewed for two 
months.” 

“ Of course, if wc send you on this mission, you’ll not wont the 
leave ? I had something else to say. Wliat wa^ it ? ” 

“ I have not the very vaguest idea.” 

“ Oh ! I remember. It was to recommend you not to take yoUr wife 
from the stage. There's a strong prejudice in a certain quarter as to that, — 
in fiict, I may say it couldn’t bo got pver.” 

“ 1 may relieve you of any apprehensions on that 8001*0. Indeed, I 
don’t know what fact in my life should expose mo to the mere suspicion.” 

“ Nothing, — nothing,— ekeept that impulsive generosity of your dis- 
position, which mi^t lead you to do what other men would stop short to 
count the cost of.” 

“ ft would never lead me to derogate, my lord,” said he proudly as ho 
took his hat, and bowing haughtily left the room. 
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** The greatest ass in the whole career, and the word is a hold one," 
said the Minister as the door closed. Meanwhile, I must send in his 
name for this mission, which he is fully equal to. What a happy arrange- 
ment it is, that in an age when our flimldes aspire to be gentlemen, there 
are gentlemen who ask nothing better than to be flunkies ! " 


CHAPTER XV. 

With his Lawyer. 

Tuouoh Colonel Bramleigh’s visit to town was supposed: to be in furtherance 
of that speculation by which Lord Gulduff calculated on wealth and 
splendour, ho had really another object, and while Gulduff imagined him 
to be busy in the City, and deep in shares and stock lists, he was closely 
closeted with his lawyer, and earnestly poring over a mass of time-worn 
letters and documents, carefully noting down dates, docketing, and annotating, 
in a way that showed what importance he attached to the task before him. 

** I tell you what, Sodley," said he, as he threw his pen disdainfully 
from him, and lay back in his chair, ** the whole of this move is a-party 
dodge. It is port and parcel of that vile persecution with which the Tory 
faction pursued mo during my late canvas. You remember their vulgar 
allusions to my father the brewer, and their coarse jest about my frothy 
oratory ? This attack is but the second act of the same drabsa." 

“ I don’t think so," mildly rejoined the other party, “ Conflicts are 
sharp enough while the struggle lasts ; but they rarely carry their bitterness 
beyond the day of battle." 

“ That is an agent’s view of the matter," said Bramleigh, with asperity. 

The agent always persists in believing the whole thing a sham fight ; but 
though men do talk a great deal of rot hnd humbug,about their principles 
on the hustings, their personal feelings are just as real, just as acute, and 
occasionally just as painful, as on any occasion in their lives ; and I repeat 
to you, the trumped-up claim of this foreigner is neither more nor less than 
a piece of party malignity, 

“ I cannot agree with you. The corre^ondence we have just been 
looking at shows how upwards of forty years ago the same pretensions 
were put forward, and a man calling himself Montagu-Evelyn Bramleigh 
declared he was the rightful heir to your estates." 

" A rightful heir whose claims coul4 be always compromised by a ten- 
pound note was scarcely very dangerous." 

" Why make any compromise at all if the fellow was clearly an 
impostor ? " 

** For the very reason that you yourself now counsel a similar course : 
to avoid the scandal of a public trial. To escape all those insolent oom- 
znents which, a party press is oertain to pass on a political opponent." 

** That could scarcely have been apprehended from the Bramleigh 1 
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speak of, who was clearly poor, illiterate, and fnendless; whereas the 
present man has, from some source or other, firnds to engage eminent 
counsel and retain one of the first men at the bar.” 

** 1 protest, Sedley, you puzzle me,” said Bramleigh, with an angry 
sparkle in his eye. ** A few moi^ents bock you treated all this pretension 
os a mere pretext for extorting money, and now you talk of this fellow and 
his claim, as subjects that may one day be matter for the decision of a juxy. 
Can you reconcile two views so diametrically opposite ? ” 

** 1 think I can. It is at law as in war. The feint may be carried on 
to a real attack whenever the position assailed be possessed of an over- 
confidence or but ill-defended. It might be easy enough, perhaps, to deal 
with this man. Let him have some small success, however ; let him 
gain a verdict, for instance, in one of those petty suits for ejectment, and 
his case at once becomes formidable.” 

All this,” said Bramleigh, “ proceeds on the assumption that there 
is something in the fellow’s claim ? ” 

** Unquestionably.” 

1 declare,” said Bramleigh, rising and pacing the room, ** I have not 
temper for this discussion. My mind has not been disciplined to that 
degree of refinement that I can accept a downright swindle as a demand 
founded on justice.” 

** Let us prove it a swindle, and there is an end of it.” 

And will you tell me, sir,” said he passionately, ** that every gentle- 
man holds his estates on the condition that the title may be contested by 
any impostor who can dupe people into advancing money to set the law in 
motion ? ” 

** When such proceedings are fraudulent a very heavy punishment 
awaits them.” 

** And what punishment of the knave equals the penalty inflicted on 
the honest man in exposure, shame, insolent remarks, and worse than 
even these, a contemptuous pity for that reverse of fortune which news- 
paper writers always announce as an inevitable consummation ? ” 

These are all hard things to bear, but I don’t suspect they ever 
deterred any man from holding an estate.” 

The half jocular tone of his remark rather jarred on Bramleig^’s 
sensibilities, and he continued to walk the room in silenoe; at last, 
stopping short, he wheeled round and said, — 

«Do yon adhere to your former opinion; would you tiy a com- 
promise?” 

would. The man has a case quite good enough to interest a 
speculative lawyer, — good enough to go before a jury,— good enou^^ for 
eveiything, but Recess. One half what the defence would cost you will 
probably satisfy his expectations, not to speak of all you will spare your- 
self in unpleasantness and eqK>sure. 

^^It IS a hard thing to stoop to,” said Bramlei^, painfully. 

need not bci at least not to the extent you imagine ; and when 
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yoa throw yoiir eye over yotir lawyer's bi& of eosts, the phraSe * incidental 
espenseB ’ will spare your feelings any more distinot reference to this 
transaction.” 

<< A most considerate attention. And now for the practical part. Who 
is this man’s lawyer ? ” ^ 

A most respectable practitioner, Kelson, of Temple Court. A per- 
sonal friend of my own. 

“ And what terms would you propose ? ” 

I’d offer fire thousand, and be prepared to go to ei^t, possibly 
to ten.” 

« To silenoe a mere menace.” 

<< Exactly. It’s a mere menace to-day, but six months hence it may 
be something more formidable. It is a carious case, cleTerly contrived 
and ingenioasly put together, I don’t say that we couldn’t smash it ; 
such carpentry always has a chink or an open somewhere. Meanwhile 
the scandal is spreading over not only England, but over the world, and 
no matter how favourable the ultimate issue, there will always remain in 
men’s minds the recollection that the right to your estate was contested 
and that you had to defend your possession. 

** I had always thought till now,” said Bramleigh, slowly, ** that the 
legal mind attached very little importance to the flying scandals that amuse 
society. You appear to accord them weight and influence.” 

I am not less a man of the world because I am a lawyer, Colonel 
Bramleigh,” said the other, half tartly. 

If this must be done, the sooner it be over the better. A man of 
high station — a peer — ^is at this moment paying such attention to one of 
my daughters that I may expect at any moment, to-day perhaps, to 
receive a formal proposal for her hand. I do not suspect that the threat 
of an unknown claimant to my property would disturb his lordship’s faith 
in my security or my station, but the sensitive dislike of men of his class 
to all publicity that does not redound to honour or distinction, — the 
repugnance to whatever draws attention to them for aught but court favour 
or advancement, — might well be supposed to have its influence with him, 
and I think it would be better to spare him, — to spare ns, too, — this 
exposure.” 

**I’ll attend to it immediately. Kelson hinted to me that the 
claimant was now in England.” 

I was not aware of that.” 

** Yes, he is over here now, and I gather, too, has contrived to interest 
some people in his pretensions.” 

« Does he affect the station of a gentleman ? ” 

** Thoroughly ; he is, I am told, well-mannered,, prepoBsessing in 
appearance, and presentable in every respect.” 

Let us ask him over to Costello, Sedley,” said Bramleii^ langhing. 

“ I’ve known of worse strategy,” said the lawyer, diyly. 

“ What I on yon aetnally serions ? ” 
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** 1 say that such a move might not be the worst step to an amicable 
settlement. In admitting the assailant to see all the worth and Talue of 
the fortress, it would also show him the rosonrces for defence, and he 
might readily compute what poor chances were his against such odds.” 

** Still, I doubt if I could bring myself to consent to it. There is a 
positive indignity in making any concession to such a palpable imposture.” 

** Not palpable till proven. The most unlikely cases have now and 
then pushed some of our ablest men to upset. Attack can always choose 
its own time, its own ground, and is master of almost every condition of 
the combat.” 

** I declare, Sedley, if this man had retained your services to make a 
good bargain for him, he could scarcely have selected a more able agent.” 

You could not more highly compliment the zeal I am exercising in 
your service.” 

** Well, I toko it I must leave the whole thing in your hands. I shall 
not prolong my stay in town. I wanted to do something in the City, but I 
find these late crashes in the banks have spread such terror and appre- 
hension, that nobody will advance a guinea on anything. There is an 
admirable opening just now, — coal.” 

“ In Egypt ? ” 

“ No, in Ireland.” 

** Ah, in Ireland ? That’s very different. You surely cannot expect 
capital will take that channel ? ” 

You are an admirable lawyer, Sedley. I am told London has not 
your equal as a special pleader, but let me tell you you are not either a 
projector or a politician. I am both, and I declare to you that this countiy'^ 
which you deride and distrust is the California of Great Britain. Write 
to me at your earliest ; finish this business, if you can, out of hand, and if 
you make good terms for me I’ll send you some shares in an enterprise 
— an Irish enterprise — which will pay you a better dividend than some 
of your East county railroads.” 

** Have you changed the name of your place ? Your son, Mr. John 
Bramleigh, writes * Bishop’s Folly * at the top of his letter.” 

** It is called Castello, sir. I am not responsible for the silly caprices 
of a sailor.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SoHn: Misunderstandings. 

Load Culduff and Colonel Bramleigh spoke little to each other as they 
journeyed back to Ireland. Each fell back upon the theme personally 
interesting to him, and cared not to impart it to his neighbour. Th^ 
were not like men who had so long travelled the same road in life that by 
a dropping word, a whole tram of associations can be conjured up, and 
fiMnnUy scenes and people be passed in review before the nrind. 
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A few curt sentenoes ntieted by Bramleigh told bow oMiitten stood in 
tbe Oity — ^money was tight ” being the text of all he said ; but of that 
sensitiveness that shrinks timidly from all enterprise after a 
period of crash and bankmptoy Cnldnff could make nothing. In his own 
craft nobody dreaded the fire because his neighbour’s child was burned, 
and he could not see why capitaUsts should not leam something from 
diplomacy. 

Nor was Colonel Bramleigh, on his side, much better able to follow 
the subject which had interest for his companion. The rise and fell of 
kingdoms, the varying fortunes of States, impressed themselves upon the 
City man by the condition of financial credit they implied, and a mere 
glance at the price of a foreign loan conveyed to his appreeiation a more 
correct notion of a people than all the Blue Books and all the oof- 
respondenco with plenipotentiaries. 

Those were not Culduft’s views. His code — ^it is the code of all his 
calling — was : No country of any pretensions, no more than any gentleman 
of blood and family, ever became bankrupt. Pressed, hard-pushed, he 
would say. Yes 1 we all of Us have had our difficulties, and to surmount 
thorn occasionally we ore driven to mako unprofitable bargains, but we 
** rub through,” and so will Greece and Spain and those other countries 
whore they are borrowing at twelve or twenty per cent., and raise a loan 
each year to discharge the dividends. 

Not only then were these two men little gifted with qualities to render 
them companionable to each other, but from the totally different way 
every event and every circumstance presented itself to their minds, each 
grew to conceive for the other a sort of depreciatory estimate as of one 
who only could soe a very small part of any subject, and even that 
coloured and tinted by the hues of his own daily calling. 

So, then,” said Culduff, after listening to a somewhat lengthy 
explanation from Bramleigh of why and how it was that there was nothing 
to be done financially at the moment, ** so, then, I am to gather the plan 
of a company to work the mines is out of the question ? ” 

^‘1 would rather call it deferred than abandoned,” was the cautions 
reply. 

« In my career what we postpone we generally prohibit. And what 
other course is open to us ? ” 

«<We can wait, my lord, we can wait. Cool is not like indigo or 
tobacco ; it is not a question of hours — whether the crop be saved or 
ruined. We can wait.” 

**Yeirj true, sir; but I cannot wait. There are some urgent calls 
upon me Just now, the men who are pressing which will not be so com- 
plaisant as to wait either.” 

** 1 was always under the impression, my lord, that your position as 
a peer, and the nature of the services that yon were engaged in, were 
sufficient to relieve you from ell the embarrassment that attach to humbler 
men in difficulties ? ” 
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don't arrest, but they dun 110 , oir; and they dim Tnith an 
huUtkmcie and’ On amoiiut of menace, too, that middle-dasB people can 
fbim no conception of. They besiege the departments we serve under with 
their vulgar complaintB, and if the rumour gets abroad that one of us is 
about to be advanced to a governorship or an embassy, they assemble in 
Downing Street like a Reform demonstration. I declare to you 1 had to 
make my way through a lane of creditors from the Privy Council Office 
to the private entrance to F. 0., my hands full of their confounded accounts, 
-—one fellow, a bootmaker, actually having pinned his bill to the skirt of 
my coat as I went. And the worst of these impertinenoes is that they give 
a Minister who is indisposed towards you a handle for refusing your just 
claims. I have just come through such an ordeal : I have been told that 
my debts are to be a bar to my promotion.’* 

The almost tremulous horror which he gave to this last expression — 
as of an outrage unknown to mankind — ^warned Bramleigh to be silent. 

1 perceive that you do not find it easy to believe this, but 1 pledge 
my word to you it is true. It is not forty-eight hours since a Secretary of 
State assumed to make my personal habilitioB — ^the things which, if any 
things are a man’s own, are certainly so — ^to make those an objection to 
my taking a mission of importance. I believe he was sorry for his 
indisoretion ; 1 have reason to suppose that it was a bbinder he will not 
readily repeat.” 

<* And you obtained your appointment ? ” asked Bramleigh. 

** Minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Hoch- 
maringhen,” said Gulduff, with a slow and pompous enunciation. 

Bramlei§^, pardonably ignorant of the geography of the important 
State alluded to, merely bowed in acknowledgment. Is there much — 
much to do at one of these courts ? ” asked he diffidently, after a pause. 

** In one sense there is a great deal. In Germany the action of the 
greater cabinets is always to be discovered in the intrigoes of the small 
dukedoms, just as you gather the temper of the huntsman from the way 
he lashes the hounds. You may, therefore, send a * cretin,’ if you like, to 
Berlin or Yienna ; you want a man of tact and address at Sigmaringen or 
Klein-Esel-Stadt. They begin to see that here at home, but it took them 
years to arrive at it.” 

Whether Bramleigh was confounded by the depth of this remark, or 
annoyed by the man who made it, he relapsed into a dreamy silence that 
soon passed into sleep, into which slate the iUastiioas diplomatist fol- 
lowed, and thus was the journey made till the tall towers of Costello came 
into view, and they found fhemselves rapidly careering along with four 
posters towards the grand entrance. The tidings of their coming soon 
reached the drawing-room, and the hall was filled by the young members 
of tbe fiunily to welcome them. *<Bemember,” said Bramfoigh, ^*we 
had nothing but a light luncheon since morning. Come end join us, if 
you Him, in the dining-room, but let ui hove some dinner as soon as 
may be.” 
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It is not ploftSttni;, perhaps^ to be talked to idiile eatiiid hf penm 
qvtle unemployed by the pleasures of the table ; but there is a sort of free 
aud easy at such times not wholly nnconduoiTe to agreeable mtercouiiBa, 
and many little cares and attentions, impossible and umneaning in the 
more formal habits of the table, are now gracefril adjiiincts to the incident. 
• Thus was it that Marion contriTed by some slight service or other to 
indicate to Lord Gulduff that he was an honoured goest ; and when she 
filled his g^ass with champagne, and poured a little into her own to pledge 
him, the great man felt a sense of triumph that warmed the whole of that 
region where, anatomically^ his heart was situated. While the others 
around were engaged in general conversation, she led him to talk of htt 
journey to town, and what he had done there ; and he told her somowhat 
proudly of the high mission about to be entrusted to him, not omitting to 
speak of the haughty tone he had used towards the Minister and the Spirit 
he had evinced in asserting bis just claims. ** We had what threatened 
at one time to be a stormy interview. When a man like myself has to 
recall the list of his services, the case may well be considered imminent. 
Ho pushed me to this, and 1 accepted his challenge. 1 told him, if 1 am 
not rich, it is because I have spent my fortune in maintadning the dignity 
of the high stations I have filled. The breaches in my fortune are all 
honourable wounds. He next objected to what I could not but admit as a 
more valid barrier to my clamus. Can you guess it ? *’ 

She shook her head in dissent. It could not be his nmk, or anything 
that bore upon his rank. Was it possible that official prudery had been 
shocked by the noble lord’s social dereHotions ? Had the scandal of 
that old elopement survived to tarnish his fame and iigure his success ? 
and she hlnshed as she thought of the theme to whhffi he invited her 
approach. 

** I see you do divine it,” said he, j^niling couxteonsly. 

I suspect not,” said she difiidently, and still blushing deeper. 

** It would be a great boon to me, — a most encouraging asBuranee,” 
said he in a low and earnest voice, if 1 could believe t^t your interest 
in me went so far as actually to read the Story and anticipate the cata^ 
strophe of my life. Tell me then, 1 entreat you, that you know what I 
allude to.” 

She hesitated. << Was it possible,” thought sbe, that be wished me 
to admit that my opinion of him was not prejudiced by this ‘ escapade * of 
thirty years ago ? Is he asking me to own that I am tolerant towards 
such offences ? ” His age, his tone generally, his essentudly foreign bleeding,, 
made this very possible. Her perplexity was great, and her confusion 
increased with every minute. 

At this critical moment there was a general move to go into the 
drawmg.rMm, and as he gave her bis arm, Lord Oulduff drew her genity 
him, and said in Us most inrinaatmg voiee, Let me hear my 

“I dMlara, my larO*’* mU ifa, “Idorn’t knoir^t* 

14— a 
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say. Moralists and worldly people have two different measures for these 
things. 1 have no pretensions to claim a place with the former, and I 
rather shrink from accepting all the ideas of the latter. At all events 
I would suppose that after a certain lapse of time, when years have gone 
over, — profitably, — would hope, — ^in fwst, I mean, — in short I do not 
know what 1 mean.” 

« You mean, perhaps, that it is not at my time of life men take such a 
step with prudence. Is that it ? ” asked he, tiying in vain to keep down 
the irritation that moved him. 

Well, my lord, I believe about the prudence there can scarcely be 
two opinions, whether a man bo young or old. These things are wrong in 
themselves, and nothing can make them right.” 

I protest I am unable to follow you,” said he, tartly. 

“ All the better, my lord, if I be only leading you where you have no 
inclination to wander. 1 see Nelly wants me at the piano.” 

** And you prefer accompanying her to me ” said he reproachfully. 

“ At least, my lord, we shall be in harmony, which is scarcely our 
case here.” 

He sighed, almost theatrically, as he relinquished her arm, and retiring 
to a remote part of the room, affected to read a newspaper. Mr. Outbill, 
however, soon drew a chair near, and engaged him iif conversation. 

<< So Bramleigh has done nothing,” whispered Cutbill, as he bent 
forward. **He did not, so far os I gather, even speak of the mine in 
the Cify.” 

He said it was of no use ; the time was unfavourable.” 

“ Did you ever know it otherwise ? Isn’t it with that same cant of 
an unfiivourable time, these men always add so much to the premium on 
every undertaking ? ” 

** Sir, I am unable to answer your question. It is my first — 1 would 
I might be able to say, and my last — occasion to deal with this class of 
people.” 

They’re not a bad set, after all ; only you must take them in tho 
way they’re used to — ^the way they understand.” 

It is a language I have yet to learn, Mr. Cutbill.” 

** The sooner your lordship sets to work at it the better then.” 

Lord Culduff wheeled round in his chair, and stared with amazement 
at the man before him. He saw, however, the unmistakable signs of his 
having drunk freely, and his bloodshot eyes declared that the moment was 
not favourable for cahn discussion. 

‘*It would be as well perhaps to adjourn this conversation,” said 
Cnldoff. 

** Vm for basinesB — anywhere and at any moment. I made one of 
the best hits I ever chanced upon after a smash on the Trent Valley line. 
There was Bonlders, of tiie firm of Skale and Boulders Brothers, — ^had his 
shoulder dislocated and two of his front teeth knocked out. He was 
lying irith a lot of scan t l in g and barrel-staves over him, and he cried out, 
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* Is there any one there ? * I said, * Yes ; Gntbill. Tom Ontbill, of 
Viceregal Terrace, St. John’s Wood.’ ” 

Lord GuldafTs patience could stand no more, and he arose Trith a 
slight bow and moved haughtily away. Gutbill, however, was quickly at 
his side. ** You must hear the rest of this ; it was a matter of close on 
ton thousand pounds to me, and this is the way it came out—” 

<< I felicitate you heartily, sir, on your suceess, but beg I may be 
spared tho story *of it.” 

You’ve heard worse. Egad, I’d not say you haven’t told worse. 
It’s not every fellow, I promise you, has his wits about him at a moment 
when people are shouting for help, and an express train standing on its 
head in a cutting, and a tender hanging over a viaduct.” 

Sir, there are worse inflictions than even this.” 

** Eh, what ? ” said Gutbill, crossing his arms on his chest, and '.ooking 
fully in the other’s face ; but Lord Guldufif moved quietly on, and 
approaching a table where Ellen was seated, said, ** I’m coming to beg 
fur a cup of tea ; ” not a trace of excitement or irritation to be detected 
in his voice or manner. He loitered for a few moments at the table, 
talking lightly and pleasantly on indifferent subjects, and then moved 
earelessly away till he found himself near the door, when he made a pre- 
cipitate escape and hurried up to his room. 

It was his invanable custom to look at himself carefully in the gV os 
whenever ho came home at night. As a general might have the 

list of killed and wounded after an action, computing with himself the 
cost of victory or defeat, so did this veteran warrior of a world’s campaign 
go carefully over all the signs of wear and tear, the hard lines of pain or 
chequered colouring of agitation, which his last engagement might have 
inflicted. 

As he sat down before his mirror flow, he was actually shocked to see 
what ravages a single evening had produced. The circles around his eyes 
were deeply indented, the corners of his mouth drawn down so fixedly and 
firmly that all his attempts to conjure up a smile were ftilures, while a 
purple tint beneath his rouge totally destroyed that delicate colouring 
which was wont to impart the youthful look to his features. 

The vulgar impertinence of Gutbill made indeed but little impression 
upon him. An annoyance while it lasted, it still loft nothing for memory 
that could not be dismissed with ease. It was Marion. It was what she 
had said that weighed so painfully on his heart, wounding where he was 
most intensely and delicately sensitive. She had told him — ^what had she 
told him ? He tried to recall her exact words, but he could^ot. They 
were in reply to remarks of his own, and owed all their significance to the 
context. One thing ^e certainly had said, — ^that there were certain steps 
in life about which the world held but one opinion, the a lfapiAn was to 
men marrying late in life ; and then she added a remark as to the want 
of ** sympathy ” — or was it ** harmony ” she called it ? — between them. 
How etrax^e that he Could not remember more exactly all that passed, he 
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who» iifler Ids interviows with Ministers and great men, eonld go home and 
send off in an official despatch the whole dialogue of the audience. But 
why seek for the precise expressions she employed ? The meaning should 
aunely be enough for him, and that was — ^Ihere was no denying it— -that 
the disparity of their ages was a bar to his pretensions. ** Had our ranks 
in life been alike, there might have been force in her observation ; but she 
forgets that a coronet encircles a brow like a wreath of youth ; ” and he 
a^usted the curls of his wig as ho spoke, and smiled* at himself more 
saooessfully than he had done before. 

On the whole, perhaps it is better,** said he, as he arose and walked 
the room. A mcsoiliance can only be justified by great beauty or great 
wealth. One must do a consumedly rash thing, or a wonderfully sharp 
one, to come out well with the world. Forty thousand, and a good-looking 
girl — she isn't more, — ^would not satisfy the just expectations of society, 
which, with men like myself, are severely exacting." 

He had mot a repulse, he could not deny it, and the sense of pain it 
inflicted galled him to the quick. To be sure, the thing occurrod in a 
remote, out>of-the-way spot, where there were no people to discover or 
retail the story. It was not as if it chanced in some cognate land of 
society, where such incidents get immediate currenq^ and form the 
gossip of every coterie. Who was ever to hear of what passed in an Irish 
country-house ? Marion herself indeed might write it, — she most probably 
would — ^but to whom ? To some friend os little in the world as herself, and 
none knew better than Lord Culduff of how few people the world " was 
composed. It was a defeat, but a defeat that need never be gazetted. And 
after all, ore not the worst things in all our reverses, the comments that 
ore passed upon them ? Are not the censures of our enemies and the 
condolences of our friends sometimes harder to bear than the misfortunes 
that have evoked them ? 

What Marion’s manner towards him might bo in future, was also a 
poinfiil reflection. It would naturally be a triumphant incident in her 
Ufa to have rejected such an offer. Would she be eager to parade this 
IM before the world ? Would she try to let people know that she hod 
refused him ? This was possible. He felt that such a slight would taroish 
the whole glory of his life, whose boast was to have done many things 
that were actually wicked, but not one that was merely weak. 

^Rie imminent matter was to got out of his present sitnaiion without 
MboA To quit the field, but not as a beaten army ; and revolving how 
thie was to be done he ennk off to ileep. 
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(OOnCLUSION.) 


It is an amiable weakness, and one very characteristic of the conntiy, that 
every place in Spain considers itself better worth seeing than every other 
place in Spain, and consequently in the world, and generally has some 
proverb or jingle which says so pretty plainly. Thus you are told that — 

Dc*s a most unlocky devil, 

Who has missed that marvel Senile. 

And— 

lie, again, has just as bad a 
Luck, who has not seen Granada. 

Or perhaps it may run, — 

Happy for his lifetime made is 
lie who has set eyes on Cadiz. 

Or,— 

City like our Selamancal 

Show' mo one, sir, and I’ll thank ye. 

Or,— 

lie’s a commonplace Erastian, 

Who would pass by Son Sebastian. 

But whatever the form or subject, the sentiment is always the same. I 
cannot recollect the coiTcspouding **rcfran” — there is one no doubt — 
which has for its theme the town of Honda. The only thing of the sort 1 
can call to mind merely pays a high compliment to the proverbial salubrity 
of the place, and may be freely translated : — 

Up at Honda no one sickens : 

Men of eighty, there, ore chickens. 

But judging by what is always said at Granada, or Malaga, whenever the 
question is raised as to the finest route westwards, I should imagine the 
popular dictum must be somewhat in the form of ** If you can, why then 
beyond a Doubt you ought to go by Bonda.” If the reader has any tolerably 
good map of Bpoin at hand, a glance at it will explain how it comes that 
Bonda is at once a place of such decided attractions, and at the same time 
so di0ioult of access. The great mountain chain of which the Sierra 
Nevada forms the higheat and most easterly mass, runs, under dHTerent 
names,, and with a hreidc or two, as at Padul, near Granada, and again 
dose to Malaga, pretty wgiiarly, and gecnerally paratiel io the Bea>shore, 
nntil aeaidy opiposile the Straits. There it takes somewhat the form of an 
enti^pread ka^sendiBg one finger dosm to Gibraltar, anotbw to Tari&, 
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another pointing to Cadiz, another towards Jerez ; not to speak of several 
thumbs in several directions. Ronda lies well up among the knuckles of 
this hand, consequently in the heart of an intricate mountain tract, charm- 
ingly picturesque, hut almost entirely roadless. In fact there are not, I 
believe, ten miles of road properly so called between Malaga and Cadiz. 
There are two or three between San Boque and Campo, on the way to 
Gibraltar; and a magnificent road to connect Tarifa with Algeciras has been 
some time laid out, and nearly a mile and a half of it is already completed 
and fit for travelling ; and there are, besides, some few miles of fair road on 
the approach to Cadiz ; but that is all as far as I can recollect. Conso- 
quentiy for the traveller who wishes to take Bonda and the Bonda district 
en route, there is only one way, according to Spanish ideas, of doing it, — 
to hire horses and a guide and make a saddle journey of it. This, with a 
well-fed and well-appointed steed, w'ould be very delightful, but the ordinary 
tourist's chance of such a luxury is a poor one, and for what he gets he has 
to pay dearly. It will cost him very nearly as much to ride from Malaga 
to Cadiz as to go from Cadiz to Bayonne by rail. The question then will 
naturally arise as to whether the game is worth the candle, and whether 
there is no other way. If so, solvitur ambulando ; the difficulty may easily 
be settled by sending the baggage round by Cordova, pipd walldng, for the 
enterprise is really not attended with more difficulty than a pedestrian tour 
in the Tyrol. 

As every book of traA els in Spain contains a description of the route 
frum Granada to Malaga, either by the bridle-road across the Sierra Tejeda 
by Alhama, or by the diligence road through Loja, that portion of the 
journey may be passed over hero, in spite of the temptation to loiter on 
the heights above Malaga and contemplate that glorious view over the 
broad rich valley down below, and its vineyards and palm-trees, with the 
yellow sands and blue sea beyond : a glonous view even in this land where 
they are thick as blackberries in the season, and each seems to ** kill " its 
predecessor by its brilliancy. A few miles up this valley lies the little 
town of Alora, which owns a station on the Malaga and Cordova railway ; 
and this, they told me at Malaga, was my station if I wished to walk over 
the mountains to Bonda, a most unaccountable and insane wish, as 1 was 
given to understand veiy unmistakably. 

The town itself is posted some height above the valley in a cleft 
between two mountains, but there was a clean-looking little hostelry, 
something between a fonda and a posada, close to the railway station, 
and evidently of about the same date, which seemed to throw out a hint 
in a modest way that to go farther might be to faro worse. I arrived, 
however, at an unfortunate moment. £1 Amo, besides his business as 
an innkeeper, was an orange-contractor, and the whole energies of 2ie 
establishment were absorbed in the completion of a large order from an 
export honso in Malaga. The landlord himself was conducting six diiqrales 
at once witk as many orange-growers, and the landlady was keeping an 
eye to a bevy of dark-eyed damsels who were bu^ wrapping oranges in 
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paper and packing them in those long boxes which are anch familiar 
objects in any landscape about Fish Street Hill or Billingsgate. A sound 
ot nail-driving in furious haste, such os might be produced by a sporting 
undertaker who had backed himself to make coffins against time, came 
from a verandah hard by where the boxes wore being put together, an 
■operation which seemed to be eflfocted with about four taps of a hammer. 
Every comer was piled from floor to ceiling with the dark glossy green 
fruit — for they are packed green and allowed to ripen in transitu, — in 
fact the orange influence was as strong all over the place as if it had been 
the borough of Enniskillen, and a mere traveller was of no more account 
than a tourist in a party inn at election time. In other countries, where 
the travelling public is courted and petted and 8poile4» this would be a 
grievance, but in unlocomotive Spain the traveller soon learns his position 
and ceases to look upon himself as one to whom all things must give way 
because he happens to be en voyage. So, until my little business m the 
way of dinner could be attended to, 1 amused myself with extracting 
information about the orange-trade from the box-maker (which was not 
fib clear as 1 could have wished, the young man’s mouth being full of 
noils) and speculating on the future of these oranges, following them in 
fancy as they made the circuit of the pit in company with lemonade, 
gingor-beer, and a bill of the play, or huply, in another place, lubricated 
the rhetoric of Mr. Whalley as he denounced the Pope. As a matter of 
fact it turned out they were destined for the American market, but of 
course they were just as good for sentimental purposes. There is no 
better discipline for an impatient temper than a week’s travelling on the 
byroads of Spain. The Spaniard will not be driven. You must 
accommodate your pace to his, and if you do so with a good grace all will 
go smoothly. They took their time about it, I admit, but still in their 
own leisurely deliberate way these good people of Alora did what they 
could to make me comfortable, and the landlord produced some uncom- 
monly sound Malaga seco, and over it gave me counsel of the same 
quality as to my road. Bonda lies some nine or ten leagues to the west 
of Alora, a trifle too much for a pleasant day’s walk in these latitudes ; 
so I took his advice and broke the journey by putting up at the Baths of 
Gorratraca, an easy march of about five hours. Carratraca is a picturesque 
lonely little village planted on the side of a bare wild valley shut in by 
lofty grey mountains. In spite of its loneliness, or perhaps because of it, 
it is high in favour as a watering-place with the people of Seville, Cadiz, 
and Malaga, who muster there in great force during the autumn months. 
Hheumatio and cutaneous affections ore, 1 believe, the isq>ecial province of 
the waters, but as far as I could make out there is no ailment under the 
sun for which they cannot do something in the way of alleviation. 
Dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, loss of appetite, over-eating, over-work, or 
idleness, all these seem to find relief at Carratraca. But perhaps the 
Strongest proof of the marvellous efficacy of these baths is to be 
found in a case which I saw quoted in the columns of El Cascah^, 
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A muMle^agsd genUemaAi of ancient descent but impoveoshe^ estate bad 
mairied a lady of mature years and some property, and having thns 
restored the fortunes of his house, was naturaUy anxious for an heir to 
his name. After waiting in vain he consulted a fiiend, who recommended 
a trial of the waters of Carratraca. The advice proved sound, for, in due 
time, after a course of the baths, the worthy couple had the happiness of 
welcoming a little stranger. But the effect did not cease here. For the 
next fifteen years did that lady oontinue with astonishing regularity to 
present her husband annually with a pledge of her affection and proof of 
the potency of the Carratraca waters, and thus, though the continuance 
of his line was made pretty safe, the restoration of his family to its 
ancestral splendonr remained as far off as over. 

If the landlord of the Fonda de Coleuco at Carratraca had derived 
any part of his income from letting out horses to travellers, I should not 
have paid much attention to his lecture on the imprudence of walking 
alone across the mountains to Honda. But he was evidently disinte- 
rested, and besides what ho said was, to some extent, backed up by the 
authority of Ford. While robbers did exist, there certainly was not a 
more robber-haunted district in the whole of Spain than this of which 
Bomda is the centre. This was the countr>^ of Jose Mi^ia, the' Rob Hoy of 
Andalusia ; and it is just here that Ford says people very ambitious of a 
brigand adventure may yet tiy the experiment with some little prospect of 
success. On the other hand, it was suspicious that, according to the 
landlord, all the risk lay in the neighbourhood of Honda, the immediate 
vicinity of Carratraca being perfectly safe, and 1 had been more than once 
before warned in the same way about localities which, in their turn, 
recriminated on the quarter whence the warning came. Still, as there 
might be something in what mine host said, it seemed advisable to take 
some extra precautions. The day before leaving London, passing a shop 
where a qnantiiy of spurious jewellery was exhibited, 1 bethought me of 
the ad\ice in Gatherings frotn Spain to travollors bound for the Spanish 
byroads to provide themselves with a gaudy gilt chain, the better to 
satisfy brigand rapacity. Accordingly 1 purchased, for the sum of 
ei^^teenpence, an exceedingly rich and massive Albert;" so splendid, 
m fact, that up to this 1 bad not had the courage to wear it. The present, 
however, seemed to be a fitting occasion for patting it on ; and protected 
by this tahsmon and another little trinket, also recommended by Ford; a 
fresh-capped pocket revolver, I left Carratraca long before the most eon- 
seieDtions invalid had begun to think of bis morning bath, and by sunrise 
had foi over the first league of the road to Honda. 1 ought rather to wy 
the pathf for in truth H was a mere track, a streak of dust winding along 
the ban brown mountain-side, and scarcely distingoiidialde from it. i 
esnaot honestly eotnmend this route to Honda for riohness or soft beaafy 
of landsoape ; hat thm is a pervading gshnness aboot the scenery whieh 
saves it from being eommonplsss. It is a good sample of ** tawny fi^Enan ** 
in her tawniest meed. Lemns after league the psib nms on ojimbing , 
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gajpm*4}ol(mre4 mouniiunB tc^ed by grey crag9> and dippiag into Biony 
valleys iimooeBt of tree, Bhmb, or Terdnre of any sort. Now and again, at 
rare mtervals, it leads past a lonely cortyo, or farmhouse, with its ooirtl 
and draw-well and cluster of ragged sheep huddled together in the shade 
of the outer wall, and once it passes through a village, El Borgo, 1 think, 
by name. Here I had my first eiperienoe of the naturally savage and 
brutal disposition of the inhabitants of these wild mountains. A little 
above the village the path divided, and fancying the left branch to be the 
more likely line, 1 took it. I had scarcely done so when I was stopped 
by a hideous bellowing in the rear, and found myself pursued by a breath- 
less boor of truculent aspect. Was my worship going to Bonda ?*’ he 
askod, when N) came up. ** Veiy good : then in that ease my worship 
had better take the other path, as it saved at least half a league.” A 
noble fig-tree, the first tree 1 had seen since leaving Garratraca, with a 
well at its foot, and genuine grass rouxid it, presently suggested a halt for 
breakfast. BefL'eshment always tends to expand the sympathies, and leads 
one to think better of one’s fellow-creatures. It may have been this, or it 
may have been the friendly villager, that made me begin to take an 
and philosophical view of the robber question ; but 1 think the reflection 
of my own figure in the waters of the well had something to do with it. 
It had not struck mo before that there was necessarily any incongruity in 
walking across country carrying a knapsack and at the same time wearing 
a chain of such magnificence as the one I bad on ; but leaning over the 
well I had an opportunity of studying the general effect, and could not 
help perceiving how grossly inconsistent the ornament was with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of a pedestrian. One or two other considerations 
also suggested themselves. If there were really robbers about, such a 
rocklesB display of property was, to say the least, imprudent ; if there was 
no such excuse for it, it looked very hlce vulgar ostentation; and if 
criminal propensities were merely latent in the neighbourhood, clearly 
1 was not justified in tempting the inhabitants by a wanton exhibition of 
wealth. There was no way out of the dilemma, so I pocketed the chain, 
and never wore it again. Whether or not there is any real risk to be 
encountered on these roads from robbers or mala gonte, 1 cannot take 
upon myself to sdy. The mom fact that 1 met with none of the profession 
of course proves nothing. But, after walking alone through the part .of 
Spain that has the worst reputation in this respect^ my impression is that 
of all the bugbears raised to fright the traveller in the Peninsula, the 
robber bugbear is the one which has the least foundation in &ct. 

Approached firom this side« Honda shows itself at last at the far end of 
a vast flat, which is neither a plain nor a valley, nor yet a basin, but 
something compotoided of all three. It is not exactly one of the dehesas 
y despoblados of Spain, for here and there small patdies of tillage, and a 
Cunnhonse or two, ere to be seen. But, except fwr these signs of life, it 
w a msise waOte, stnewn with Ifioohs of limestcHse and overgrown with 
th i s t kis end hnuk^eed* Wmdceiiig this ^neaxy tract the path comisB 
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at tongtli to a bridge many sizes too large for the stream it spans, passes 
through a straggling oak wood, and then, on a sadden and without the 
slightest warning, becomes a most respectable, broad, highly-ciyilized, and 
macadamized road, and enters the town of Honda with as much pomp and 
circumstance as if it was the camino real de Madrid, and constructed 
throughout regardless of expense. But this is one of the commonest of 
the cosas de Espaha. When the mutual interests of, let us say, Honda 
and Corratraca demand a good road fit for every description of traffic, the 
work is token up on both sides with the greatest energy, and a mile or 
two at each end completed in the most admirable manner ; the rest is loft 
to be finished — ^manana. If the landlord at Corratraca exaggerated the 
dangers of the road, he certainly did not over-estimate the distance. He 
said it was, not six leagues as 1 had l)cen told, but seven and long ones, 
and so they proved. Judging by time and pace, I should estimate the 
distance between Carratraca and Honda at about thirty miles. 

Honda — as eveiybody knows who reads handbooks, guidebooks, or 
books of travel — is made up of a new and an old town ; the former a clean, 
snug, cheerful little place, with regular streets, neat houses, a bull-ring — 
the handsomest though not the largest in Spain — and an alameda, com- 
manding one of the noblest views of plain and mounMin in the Peninsula ; 
the latter a genuine Moorish town, built without plan or purpose, all 
narrow zigzag lanes of lean-to houses, with loopholes of windows and 
massive doors studded with nails of every possible pattern. The lion of 
Honda — the leading feature of the place — is the Tajo, the chasm that 
separates these two. The town stands on a platform of rock along the 
edge of a precipice from three to five hundred feet in depth. This 
platform is cut into two nearly equal portions by a mighty cleft some 
eighty or a hundred yards across, and something in the shape of a Z, or S 
reversed. The old Moorish Honda stands in the upper angle or bend, 
and is thus protected by a precipice on every side, except on the south, 
where a narrow steep ridge affords an approach from the plain. There 
is only one city in the worid that can be fairly compared with Honda. 
The comparison has been already made by M. Desborrolles, but the 
similitude hod struck me before I had seen it in Deux Artistes en Espagne, 
Honda, the old town, is in miniature the city of Constantina in Algeria. 
But, after all, it is only in miniature. Grand as the Tfjo is, with its 
gloomy depths, beetling walls of rock, and rushing stream, it is little better 
than a trench compored with that weird gulf that encompasses the old 
capital of Numidia. Honda, however, it must be confessed, has the 
adivantoge in point of surrounding scenery. Constantina has nothing to 
show like that noble amphitheatre of purple mountains which bounds the 
view as you look out over the broad valley of the Guadiaro firom the 
temce of the alameda. 

The walk from Honda to Gauein is in nearly every respect the oppo- 
site of that firom Carratraca to Honda. The path, indeed, is just as 
primitive, hot it runs through sfBneiy of an entirely dSiSKreitt ^diazaeter. 
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The more bbTionB YOfttHl sonihiviftd seem to lie along ilm ^ey of 
the Onadiaro (“ Gnadairo " in Murray, bnt I follow the coinMnar spell- 
ing) ; but the monntaixi-path by Ganein is far finer and perhaps a titf e 
shorter. Passing out through the Moorish gateway at the bottom of thef 
town it ascends ^e opposite slope, at each turn as it rises presenting a 
wider view of the basin of Honda, with the old town on its throne of rock 
in the centre, and the many-peaked Serrania closing it in on every side ; 
and then cfossinj^the crest it dips into a new region, a region of dee^ 
tortuous valleys, separated by sharp ridges, thickly wooded firom top to 
bottom. Among these the path winds in and out, now skirting the rim 
of a shadowy gorge, hoid the depth of which there comes up the grateful 
tinkling sound of filing water, now running along the bare narrow edge 
of some projecting spur, between ravines with sides all but precipitous ; 
past vmeyards, and olive-yards, and gardens where pomegranates, figs, and 
oranges hang overhead, and the ground is strewed with water-melons and 
golden pumpkins ; and now and then taking on its way the rough-paved, 
zigzag street of some quaint, picturesque little Moorish village. This 
district IS indeed the most intensely Moorish part of Spain, more 
Moorish, I think, than even the Alp^jarras ; and no doubt the contrast it 
presents in richness and cultivation is in a great measure due to that trace 
of the blood of the industrious, garden-loving Moor, which still survives 
in these valleys. On almost every knob or promontory there sits one of 
these townlets, with its white walls glittering in the distance like a carving 
in alabaster ; and some of the sites are wonderfully picturesque. One 
village in particular, Benarraba, if I mistake not, on the left-hand side of 
the rood, about half-way between Algatocin and Gaucin, is perched upon 
the very apex of a steep cone rising abruptly in the centre of a deep basin, 
and for connection with the rest of the world seems to have nothing what- 
ever to depend upon but a narrow isthmus, almost a^ sharp as a knife's 
edge, which in a sort of way joins it with the neighbouring mountam-side. 
A little beyond this, Gaucin suddenly comes in sight. A wall of grey lime- 
stone, crowned by an old castle, seems to stretch across the valley below 
from side to side, with a bare brown sierra rising beyond it. To the right 
lies the little town, peeping over some green slopes dotted with stone 
pines ; and on tho left, far away above the tops of the distant hills, a 
strange-lookmg dark-blue crag, backed by a big shadov^ mountain still 
more distant, forces itself somewhat obtrusively on the vision. Just at 
this period of the journey I had fbr travelling companion a trader bound 
for Gibraltar with a cargo of fowls, which were stowed away Spanish 
fashion, heads and tails, in nets on the back of a mule. By the way he 
tried hard to get me to take off his hands an apoplectic pullet, at the very 
point of death from having been earned several leagues head downwards 
in the middle of a mass of poultry, which he assured me I should find 
muy tierno, and fiur better thi^n anything I was likely to get at Gaudli* 
As we turned* the corner where the view just mentioned opens out, he 
called my attention to it, addressuig me as ** oabsUero," which, as he was 
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moiinM and 1 on foot, waa a gntifying irngnitHW of mgi* Boeial Mm* 
1 loipUed to the efifoct that 1 saw the yimtf and on th« ivhole appitf^ of 
lit but without showing any eztraordinaTy enthnaiaBiii. ** Dios t ’* ex- 
oiaiTned the poulterer, in a burst of indignation ; un Ingl^ 1 y no eonooe 
Gibraltar 1 ” And go indeed it was. Coming on it in this nnexpeeted 
way, 1 had not recognized the dear old roek in that small perky pyramid 
in the distance, or perceived that I had before me the substantial verities 
of Abyla and Calpe, the Pillars of Hercules, Gibel Musa and Gibel Tarie. 



Whatever may be thought of it throughout the rest of Spain, Gibraltar 
is made a good deal of just here, and 1 fimciad I could detect its influence 
all along the route in sundry minor matters. The posadas, for instance, 
are very difierent from the posadas elsewhere : 1 never met with a specimen 
of the bloodsucker tribe in any one of them. The house of Benor Juan 
Polo, opposite Plaza de Toroi, at Bonda, is as snug a little inn as any 
one could desire : the ** Ix^es Hotel ” (as 1 think it describes itself) at 
Gaucin is more of the rough-and-ready order, but still reasonably clean 
and comfortable :* as to Mr. Macre’s Fonda Inglesa, at San Boqne, it is 
unnecessary to say anything, ezc^t that it difiers from sn English inn of 
the very cosiest sort in one particular only,* — there is real sherry to be had 
on the premises ; and he must be a fastidious traveller who cannot take 
bis ease under the roof of Bernardo Salinas, at Algeei]^. Certain indi- 
oatians here and there show that the wandering Briton has Bomethag te 
dowitb aU this : indeed, I could perceive along the poad that, even with a 
kniq^SMk, he was not an entirely unfamiliar object. Now and then, it is 
true, 1 beard a voice say as 1 passed, Madre ! madre ! ven ao4,*’ and 
occasionally 1 ei^pyed a few sarcastic observations from bumt-umber- 
odloiired boys» who seemed to have come out of some canvas of Marillo’s ; 

it was clear that the keen edg^ of curiosify had been previondy 
Ulkm oC 

* ^Ae beneveteDt sad Bncmyinoaf gentleman who beqaeathed hli oopy of that 
diiflling roCMDse, Tir Blatorp qf Fcaify WhHe and her Friend Jack JRamHage, to the 
nenft mjessaer al Via laa, desnim a wort «f thinks, and ha is tbaabrt seeesrtiigbr* 
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From Chutem to San Boq^ tba vay lies first by oomriAoM iigm0a 
down the &co of the great mountain wall witAi which the Bermnia seems 
to end abruptly ; and ^ea, for a ooupla of leagues, along the fair valley 
of the Ghiadiaro, through a wilderness of cdeanders. As to path, there 
is not much to speak of, and such as there is changes its mind about 
the side of the river it ought to keep almost eveiy two hundred yards ; 
but that matters little in this olimate, where wetting yobr feet is rather 
a luxury than the contrary. As Ford says, theo^ is a lonely venta 
on the river-bank; but, alas, that asdier wine of Estepona, winch he 
directs his disciples to call fiir, ia no longer on draught there. They 
offered me as a substitute aguardienta^— -a Hqtdd compared witii which 
absinthe is nectar, and which fiir smell and taste can. eompcfte with the 
most abominable beverages the distiller’s art is able to produce. Nererthet- 
less the Spaniards, with tho finest wines in the world at their command» 
think there is nothing like it, as indeed is the truth. A little beyl>nd 
the venta mentioned by Ford, the vaUsy of the Guadiaro bends to 
tho left, and the road to San Boque quits its banks, and crossing the 
tributary stream of the Joigargante, passes up a beautifiil wild defile, like 
a Highland glen, and then, taking to the hillside once more, presently 
plunges into the shade of a sinister-looking cork wood, just the place 
for a brigand adventure of the regular dramatic typo. Some years ago 
the path would have been a perilous one for a solitary traveller ; for 
this was a favourite beat with Jos^ Maria and his band, bnh now there 
is little risk of meeting any more formidable law-breaker than a chance 
contrabandista. From the top of the hill above the wood Gibraltar and 



Africa once more burst upon the view, towering over the heights of San 
Boque. But it is firom the south side of the town that GKb and its 
surroundings are seen to frill advantage. There, at your feet, lies the gate 
of the Mediterranean ; far avray, across the strait, the rugged mass of 
Gibel Musa looms big and grey, with the IStile hill of Oeuta at its fbot. 
On the right are Camero Boint and the wMte walls of Algedroer ; said 
thence the shores of the bay sweep round in a noble curve to where the 
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groat ** Bock " lies at anchor, moored to Europe .by a rope of sand ; 

in truth, the fEimous neutral ground Beema little better as you look 
down upon it from San Boque, and Spain^s geographical grievance against 
England appears to have wonderfully little ground to stand on. Not that, 
after all, it really is a Spanish grievance. Educated Spaniards understand 
the case, and only thinir it a pity that the arm of Spain is not strong 
enough to wield such a weapon ; and as for tho uneducated, they think — 
nothing about the matter one way or the other. The only genuine growls 
at Gibraltar come from the other side of the Pyrenees. 

Whether or not Gibraltar is geographically Spain, to the English 
tourist it is unquestionably England ; England at least represented by a 
•mixture of Woolwich and Ratcliff Highway, with an African climate, and 
a habit of catting itself off from the rest of the world at gun-fire. At any 
rate so much England and so littie Spain that it is quite out of place in a 
knapsack tour in Spain except as one of the halts en route. A word or two, 
however, may be said about the opposite ^ide of the Straits, which both 
Ford and O'Shea recognize as coming fairly within the limits of Spanish 
travel. I had some thought of crossing over from Gibraltar to Tangier ; 
but not finding an opportunity I gave up the idea and went on to Algcciras 
en route for Tarifii and Cadiz. At Algeciras 1 found there was a small 
schooner that set forth every morning, ** God willing, ’Alike the Hawes fly 
in Tfie Antiquaryt for Ceuta, carrying the mails, and also passougers 
at a peseta a head. There was something so fascinating in the idea 
of ^^Afrrica and back” for one-and-eightpence, and the Moorish city of 
Tetuan seemed to be within such easy reach of Ceuta, that I immediately 
secured a passage. This little schooner and the voyage generally wore 
good illustrations of cosas de Espona. We soiled at six in tho morning, 
and dropped slowly down the bay till abreast of Camero point, when it 
fell dead calm, and instead of making for Ceuta, we began to drift 
rapidly outwards through the straits, as if with the intention of drop- 
ping her Mijesty’s mails at the Bermudas. Whereupon the captain 
anchored, and there, for about eight hours, we lay, broiling under a sun 
hot enon^ to cook a beefsteak, watching the porpoises tumbling by in 
an endless game of leap-frc^, and the purple jelly-fishes as th^ rose to 
the surface and winked at us and went down again, and staring at the 
African shore that lay quivering opposite in the hot haze, until we had 
every creek and promonioiy by heart. For my paxjt, so bamt in upon 
my memory is that view, I feel sure I could, with Ant eyes, at any 
moment Aetoh off the whole coast frrom Ceuta to Cape Spartel, without 
missing a single peak or depression in its outline. At last even El Gapitan 
had had enough of it — though 1 suspect if the supply of oigarottM on 
board had held out we should have remained at anchor longer — and we 
weij^ied. And now I perceived the reason of what had pn^ed me at 
first, that this old tub of forty or fifty tons should have a crow of about 
five^and-twen^ men. These calms are, it seems, of frequent ocouxrenefi, 
and when they are very obstinate it is necessary to tow the packet, tba 
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inen reliemg each other in batches dnring this toilsome and tedions pro- 
cess. In this way we crept across the strait at the rate of about a mile 
and a half an hour. Once or twice a breeze sprang up, but it always died 
away the moment the towing crew got on board again, and it was not till 
ton in the eyening that the royal mails for the important town and fortreSs 
of Ceuta — ^the*Ahican rival of Gibraltar — ^were landed after a passage 
of about fourteen miles in sixteen hours. A week afterwards 1 crossed 
again in the same schooner, but this time there was too much wind for 
her, and we had to wait at Ceuta for upwards of four hours till the 
weather moderated. Perhaps the despatches and letters are not very 
important — as for the passengers, they, of course, don’t count for any- 
thing ; but still one would have fancied it might have occurred to some 
one long ago that, even from an economical point of view, a small 
steamer, with an engineer and stoker and a couple of sailors, would 
in the end effect a considerable saving in wages, to say nothing about 
time. 

Couta may bo a rival, as far as position goes, but in appearance it is a 
sort ol parody of Gibraltar. Like Gibraltar it is all but an island, joined to 
Airica by a strip scarcely so wide even as the neutral ground ; but Ceuta is 
a mere hill, while Gibraltar is a mountain, stupendous precipices and 
a lordly crest. In fact, there is thtf BjinQ jfiHfference between them in 
appearance as between a squab butch^s dog a bloodhound. I have 
no nght, however, to criticize the l<mks of Ceuta, for, in the person of its 
governor, it treated me with gexraind 6;panish courtesy* I soon found that 
Teiuan, though only seven or ei|^ leagues was not to be reached so 
easily as I had fancied. There were visas and penabos to bo got before 
I could leave the fortress, and then I must Ij^ve an escort before the 
Emperor of Morocco would allow me to travel in bis dominions. This 
seemed altogether too much fuss, and fuss is always fatal to eiqoyment in 
travelling, so I gave up Tetuon, and contented myself with lounging about 
Ceuta and sketching the Tetuan mountams. But, strolling down the 
main street, I was stopped by an officer, who told me the General 
Commandant wanted me, and on reaching the Fonda I found that 
I had indeed been sent for. I had been detected in the crime of sketch- 
ing inside a Spanish fortress, and now I was in for it : this was my own 
theory, but ft was clear the people of the Fonda suspected that there was even 
a blacker case against me. The truth turned out to be that one of my 
follow- voyagers of the day before was the Governor’s private secretary, 
and hearing me say something about an intention of going to Tetuan he 
had spoken of it to his chief, who in the friendliest and kindest way had 
made all the necessary arrangements, procured a Moorish soldier for 
escort, and sent a letter of recommendation to the kaid of the district. 
Kothing remained therefore but to hire a horse so as to enter Tetuan 
with becoming dignity— I found afterwards it was far more dignified and 
much more agreeable to walk— ^and make ready for an early start next 
morning* 
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Ai one of the little Moorish gaardhouses a couple of miles sputh of 
Ceuta, I found my Moro del Bey,” as the Spaniards call the native troops, 
waiting for me. He was a sturdy, well-built, good-looking fellow, with 
a ruddy complexion and merry blue eyes, and altogether as unlike the 
ideal Moor as anything could be. But of course the inhabitants of these 
mountains, as well as those of the adjoining Biff country, are not Moors as 
the term is generally understood, but Berbers, of the same blood as the 
Kabyles of Algeria. He wore the loose-sleeved striped ^joUab which in this 
part of Barbaiy takes the place of the picturesque Arab burnous, and for arms 
he had a sword slung across his shoulder and a prodigiously long gun which 
looked like the butt half of a salmon-rod. As the uniform worn by the 
army of the Emperor of Morocco is not very well known I give his portrait 
here. The other figure represents a Moroccan lady in her walking costume. 



which consists of an onoimous palmetto hat and a quantity of ootten 
cloth wound round the body so as to give it very much the appearance of 
a gigantic chr}^Balis. She is one of thi<^e whom wc overtook on the road in 
the course of the day, but whether }oung or old, fair or foul, 1 cannot say, 
for on our coming up with them they all cojly turned their faces to 
the bushes, and kept them so steadily until wo had passed. The only 
Moorish female face I caught a glimpse of during my stay in Tetuan was 
a very striking one. It was fat, and of a dead uniform white like a 
bladder full of lard, and its no-expression was assisted by a pair of intensely 
black, lack-lustre eyes, which had no speculation in them. The walk 
from Ceuta to Tetuan is a very charming one. As far as Cape Negro the 
path lies partly along the beach of a beautiful bay, partly over an undu- 
lating tract thickly covered with jungle and brash. In front rise the 
noble mountains of the Riff countiy, with the boldest and grandest outlines, 
some of them, I imagine, not far short of ton thousand feet in height ; on 
one side is the boundless blue Mediterranean, and on the other Gibel 
Musa, and the broken Sierra which was the principal scene of the short 
struggle between Spain and Morocco a few yean ago. It was along here 
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the Spaniards advanced and the Moors retreated ; and indeed m had not 
gone very far before my Moro picked up and presented me with a token of 
^e fact m the form of a battered comcal bullet. He had served m the 
campaign himself, and had a good deal to say about it — for he spoke 
Spamsh pretty glibly , but though he had been badly wounded, and had 
an ugly scar to show on his arm, he did not seem to bear the Bpamards 
any ill will. 

Close under Gape Negro we came on a body of fishermen, who 
had just had a wonderful haul of sardmes The beach could scarcely be 
seen for sardmes , they lay m heaps, m piles, m stacks, and next day I 
remarked all Tetuan was subject to a pervadmg sardine influence. In 
every street there was a sound of frymg and a smell of fish , baskets 
of sardmes met one at every turn, the pavement was slippery with their 
fragments, and the street boys pelted each other and the passers-by with 
them Fiom Cape Negro the route turns landward across a broad bushy 
plam for seven or eight miles, until it strikes upon the tract of garden- 
ground which forms the suburbs of Tetuan Here, I remember, we came 
upon an alfresco cafe, consisting of a small fire, a coffee pot, three cups, 
a piece of matting, and half a dozen Moors for company My warrior, 
who seemed to be one of those jolly fellows who are on mtimate terms 
with a whole country side at once, knew them all, and we had of course 
to stop and dnnk with them, a pleasure I could have excused, havmg 
already had some experience of Arab and Moorish coffee, which is always 
one third bitterness, two thirds mud. 



As fkr as situation goes, there are few prettier towns in the world than 
Tetuan. It lies in a fonnel-shaped valley, which opens out eastwards 
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into a noble plain, sloping down to the Mediterranean, and watened by A 
pleasant winding stream with wooded banks. On the south and east Hes 
a rich tract of gardens and orchards. On the north rises the steep hill 
on which the Kasbah stands, and on the opposite side of the valley tilie 
peaks of the Biff mountains shoot up, with the summits of N’hasBan 
and N’sayah — I follow my Moor’s pronunciation — conspicuous among 
them. 

As for the town itself, it is a genuine Barbary city, very white and very 
dirty ; in its architecture, for the most part very mean, but often sur- 
passingly graceful; an intricate maze of narrow lanes with occasional 
rabbit-hutches for shops, and in the centre, a large square Book, or ** sok,” 
as they call it in Morocco Arabic, which represents its plaza,” or 
« grande place,” and on which a great deal of noise is transacted during 
the business hours of the day. Its manufactures, as ikr as I could see, 
are long Moorish guns, of which it seems to produce a great number, and 
veiy neatly finished and well turned out many of them seemed to bo ; and 
all sorts of articles, from shoes to sabretaches, in that red creased leather 
which wo know as morocco. But Totuan suffered severely by the Spanish 
invasion ; before that, it was the fourth city in importance in the Empire 
of Morocco, taking rank after the capital, Fez, and Mequinez; and, not to 
speak of the ruins on the Kasbah hill, there are signs abq^it it to show that 
it has been a richer and more thriving place than it is now. I am afi*aid, 
on the whole, my firionds the Dons have not treated poor Tetuan quite 
fairly. In the course of war they could not help injuring it, perhaps, but 
they need not have added insult to injury, ns I must say I think they have 
in the matter of the church, which is such a conspicuous object in the 
centre of the town. There aro hardly, I suppose, fifty Spaniards, includ- 
ing the consular staff, resident in Tetuan, and it is not easy to believe 
that it was their spiritual necessities that called for a place of worship on 
that scale. The real object of the building seems to be to emphasize the 
triumph of Catholic Spain over her old Moslem foe, and no doubt to the 
parti pretre there must be something ^ery fascinating in the idea of a 
grand Christian temple holding its head high among the mosques of the 
Prophet. But there is a trifle too much swagger about the edifice, and it 
is not calculated, I imagine, to increaso the affection of the Moors for 
Christianity. Nor, for that matter, the respect, especially if the chnroh 
beUs ring as they do in Spain. There is no sound which carries less of 
solemnity with it than the voice of a Spanish church-bell. Even the 
dank dank of Little Bethel on Sunday evening is an awe-inspiring sound 
compared with it. The bell is not tolled as in other countries, but turns 
head over heels as hard as it can go, producing the most rollicking kind 
of peal that can be imagined. Any one wiio knows the melody of that 
grotesque old lyric The Cork Leg ” has a fiiir idea of its rhythm. It 
rattles away with all the distracting volubility of a pattor song, and a 
quecfur chime there never rang, ibr the clapper flies round with a oomioal 
dang» beating a kind of iambic bang, and you’d almost swear the belfty 
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Bang ** Bi-too-ral-loo-ral-loo-raMoo, Bi-too-ral-loo-ral-lay/* Ac, Ac. A 
strongd summonfl to worship this must sound to ears accustomed to the 
solemn voice of the muezzin that, 

Loud in air, calls man to prayer, 

Erom the tapering summit of tall minarets. 

Out of the ordinary beat of travellers as Tetuan is, there is remark- 
ably good accommodation to be had under the roof of the worthy 
Mr. Solomon Nahon, who is, I believe, vice-consul for every Power in 
Europe. His house stands in the Jewish quarter of the town, and is an 
excellent specimen of a Moorish dwelling of the better sort, a kind of 
domestic Alhambra with painted wooden galleries nmning round a patio 
in the centre ; where, by the way, he and his &mily on my arrival were 
celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles in a temporary arbour dressed up 
with palm branches. With comfortable quarters^ a quaint and pictUro^Sque 
town to lounge about, and glorious scenery to gaze upon, I found time 
at Tetuan veiy pleasant, so pleasant that 1 began to think of further 
explorations; to dream of penetrating into the recesses of those noble 
Kiff mountains which would make any mountaineer’s mouth water, and 
oven to speculate upon the possibility of a journey to Fez and Mequinez, 
only five days from Tetuan. But a conversation with the British Consul 
showed me that that little expedition was not one to be lightly undertaken. 
A Christian, in fact, going to Fez, must either go in disguise or with a 
strong armed party ; so, at least, 1 gathered from Mr. Green, who pro- 
bably knows more about this comer of Africa than any other European. 
There appears to bo nothing savage or fanatical, however, about the 
Tetuan people, as far as I could see; I found them in the main 
friendly, good-natured folk, and in my rambles about the streets and 
on the Kasbah hill I certainly mot with no incivility, “but quite the 
contrary.” 

There is one walk I ought to mention before I have done with walks 
in Spain, — that from Algeciras to Tarifa, and I speak of it with tender 
regret, as it was my last walk among the Andalusian mountains. Ford, 
recommending the route as a ride, calls it “ glorious ; ” and if it is glorious 
to the cavalier, it must bo more so to the easy and independent pedestrian. 
It is a short walk, too, only four leagues, and those very cortas from the 
Bceneiy through which they pass. The rough mountain track that runs 
westward from Algeciras, after three or four miles of ups and downs, opens 
at length on the vale of the Guadalmesil. Bugged grey mountains enclose 
the head of the valley ; its sides are thickly dotted with cork and evergreen 
oaks, among which the little river tumbles seaward in a succession of 
cascades, pools, and rapids ; and beyond, through its jaws, ore seen the 
African mountains, and the dark blue strait, flecked with slender white 
latteen sails, that look like the wings of dipping sea-birds. More splendid 
even is the view which follows when the summit of the opposite height is 
gained, and, looking back, you see Gibraltar, not now like a lion eouchanti 
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as from San Boqne, but in its eu.erpi aspect, like the coipse of a warrior 
on his bier, the broad bay slumbering at his feet, and beyond the blue 
sierras of the Malaga mountains rising tier above tier, till they melt away 
into the sky. A little farther on the ancient town of Tazifa comes in 
sight, with its mole, its port, its girdle of Moorish walls and towers, 
and its old castle, where you may still see the window from which 
Guzman el Bueno threw the dagger to the Moors below when they 
offered his son’s life as the price of the fortress. Fresh as 1 was from 
the land of the Moor, with the memory of Moorish sights, sounds, and 
smells still strong, Taiifa, with its horseshoe archways, barbed battle- 
ments, and narrow, dark, winding streets, struck me as being the most 
Moorish town 1 had seen in Spain. It is right that it should be so, for of 
all the towns in Spain, or in Europe, it is the nearest to the land of the 
Moors. The extreme south point of Europe, the complement of the North 
Gape, is to be found in the little peninsula which now constitutes the fort 
of Tarifa. I had some little difficulty in finding it — indeed, I had no 
right to enter the fort at all, and only got in through the laches of a 
good-natured sentry — and when I did find it, I had but brief enjoyment 
of it. The rising tide — for there are tides here — drove me back, and 
I had to relinquish to an old artilleryman, who sat fishing on the next 
rock, and had no more sentiment in his composition than a congcr-eel, 
the proud position of being the most southerly individual on the continent 
of Europe. 

It was, perhaps, an appropriate end to a pedestrian ramble in the far 
south of Europe. I might well, I afrerwards found, have gone on foot, at 
any rate, as far as the fine old Moorish town Vejer ; but the road did not 
look interesting, and I discovered there was a diligencia for Cadiz, and so 
1 set down Tarifa as longa finis charUeqnc riaque. 
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On Saturday tho 23rd of February, 1807, there was sold at the auction- 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, an etching of Rembrandt, 
for the enormous sum of One thousand one hundred and eighty pounds. 
Never before has such a price, or anything like such a price, been paid for 
what, though unquestionably a very great rarity, is, after all, far from 
being unique. It is a memorable event, destined perhaps to hold the same 
place in tho history of engraving that the sale of the Soult Madonna 
does in painting, or that of the 1471 Boccaccio in bibUography. OUier- 
wise, if engravings are to fetch such astounding prices now-a-days, one of 
the inducements for print- collecting used by Mr. Maberly — a name I shall 
often have occasion to quote — ^will no longer be true: “One 'first-clas^ 
picture would purchase every purchasable print that it is desirable to 
possess.” 

But I must give some description of tho etching in question. It 
represents Christ healing the sick, but is more commonly known among 
collectors b^ the name of the “Hundred Guilder,” because a copy of it 
v/as sold during Rembrandt’s lifetime for that sum. Rembrandt is 
not happy in his attempts to represent Scripture subjects. Butch burgo- 
masters and their good ladies, estimable creatures as they are, hardly 
come up to our notions of models, either for devotional subjects or for 
beauty and grace. In artistic effects, however, in the management of 
light and shade, in startling contrasts, and in versatility of imagination, 
Rembrandt’s etchings are unrivalled, and all these charms are no doubt 
to be found in the “ Hundred Guilder.” And it is only proper to say 
that tho impression in question is not one of the prints Mr. Maberly 
was thinking of. For there is a special ciroumstance which gives a 
peculiar value to this impression — ^which is, that it, with seven others, 
are the only known examples of the “ first state ” of the etching. But 
all my readers may not know what “ first state ” means. 

When an etcher or engraver was busy about his plate, he was very 
naturally in tho habit of taking off impressions every now and then 
to see how his work was getting on. These impressions were called 
artist’s proofs, and no doubt in most instances, after serving their purpose, 
were considered of but little more value than waste paper. But Rembrandt, 
finding that not only were his finished etchings selling well, but that some 
curious collectors eagerly laid hold upon these unfinished scraps, thought 
he could turn an honest penny — ^rather a failing of his — ^by multiplying the 
“ states ” of his etchings as much as "possible. It is but perhaps &ir to 
say that Rembrandt, fond of money as he was, was yet no miser, Tho 
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large sums he obtained were not hoarded away, but spent in buying 
pictnroB and the requisites of his art to such an extent, that though at the 
death of his wife, the pretty Jantje, he was worth more than 4,000/., ho 
left, when he died, only a few guilders for his funeral expenses. 

In some cases there ore not less than ten states known and described, 
one here and there being simply ridiculous. In the “ Gold Weighers,” 
for instance, the earliest and rarest state has the face blank. 

Of the eight known impressions of the first state of the ** Hundred 
Guilder,” five are safe in public collections. The British Museum has 
two, the Imperial Libraries of Paris and Vienna — the latter having an 
inscription in Rembrandt’s handwriting to say it was the seventh im- 
pression taken from the plate — and the Museum at Amsterdam, one each. 
Of the remaining three, one belongs to Mr. R. Ilolford, who gave 400/. 
for it ; the second to the Duke of Bucclcuch, and the third has just 
passed into the hands of Mr. C. J. Palmer. The history of this last 
impression, which is described as a ** magnificent impression, undoubtedly 
the finest known, on Japanese paper, with largo margin, and in perfect 
condition,” is thoroughly ascertained. From Rembrandt it was obtained 
by J. P. Zomers, and after gracing successively tbe collections of Signor 
Zanetti, Baron Denon, Messrs. Woodbum the printsellers, Baron 
Yerstolke of Amsterdam, and Sir Choi'los Price, it has found a resting- 
place in Bedford Row. At the Baron’s sale in 1847, it was purchased for 
1,600 guilders (183/.) Wo may congratulate Mr. Palmer, then, on having 
gained a real and rare treasure, — such as may not bo in the market 
again this century at least, oven though the price is. in its way, as 
princely as those which have been lavished on the art treasures of Hertford 
House. 

The second state of the etching, which only consists in a few cross- 
hatchings introduced in one part of the plate, is by no means to bo had 
for nothing. A splendid impression on India paper, with largo margin, 
from the Dubois cabinet, sold at Manuel Johnson’s sale for 160/. ; and 
oven this is not the highest price this state is known to have fetched. It 
is by no means certain, however, that^ these India-paper impressions, 
though the earliest, are the best in point of effect. Many collectors 
prefer those on plain paper. 

Many others of Rembrandt’s etchings bring very largo prices. His 
portrait of Advocate Tolling, a veiy splendid work, cost Baron Yerstolke 
220/., though it fetched at his sde only 1,800 guilders (150/.) It is 
worth at least twice that sum now. ** Ephraim Bonus,” the Jewish 
physician — ^perhaps Rembrandt’s finest etching — was bought at the same 
sale for the British Museum for 1,650 guilders. Only three other 
impressions of this state are known. ** Copponol,” a writing-master, 
cost the Baron in 1685, though not in very good condition, 800 goineas, 
though it only produced 1,250 guilders at his sale. Of ^^Bemhraiidt 
holding a Sabre ” there are four impressions of the earliest state 
known— -one at Amsterdam, one at Paris, one in the British MQseitta» 
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purchased &om the Baron for 1,805 guilders (1502.), and one in the 
collection of Mr. Holford, who is said to have paid 6002. for it. 

None of these prices } have mentioned, except the last, at all 
approach that given by Mr. Palmer ; but I believe they have for some 
time been considered inadequate. I remember Mr. Smith, of Lisle Street, 
toUing mo that when the authorities of the British Mnseum first thought 
of m^ng that exhibition of engravings which has now been carried out, 
ho offered — in exchange I think for one of the two copies of the 
Hundred Guilder ” — etchings by Bembrandt to the value of from 5002. 
to 6002. His offer, however, was not accepted. 

About one of Bembrandt's etchings wo have an. amusing Btoiy 4 He 
had gone to spend a day with his great fnend, Jan Six, a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. As they were sitting down to dinner it was found the servant 
had forgotten to provide any mustard. He was sent off at once to the 
village close by ; but Rembrandt, knowing that the favourite maxim of 
Dutch servants was much haste, little speed,” laid a wager with the 
burgomaster that ho v ould etch the view from the dining-room window 
before the servant returned. He took up a plate, tried his etching-point 
upon it, sketched the view, and won his bet. The engraving is a very rare 
one. Baron Verstolke’s impression sold for 172. lOs., but ho would be 
fortunate who could secure a good impression at that price now.' 

In Mr. Maberly’s excellent book, The Flint Collector y is an account of 
another of Rembrandt’s etchings, which is worth compressing. One day 
that artist, struck apparently with the attitude of a dog lying asleep, 
determined to etch its portrait. The plate he took up was much larger 
than ho required, so that the etching only occupied the left-hand comer. 
From this ho printed on improssion upon a piece of paper, which, though 
larger than was required for the etching, was not as large as the plate. 
The etching looked ridiculous enough, and the artist accordingly cut out 
the part of the plate containing the little dog, and the rest of the 
impressions were struck off in this reduced size. The first impression, 
fortunately or unfortunately, was presers^ed, and an account of the prices 
it has fetched at different times is a very instructive example of the mania 
of collectors. We first hear of it at Mr. Hibbert’s sale in 1809, where 
it fetched thirty shillings, the purchaser being M. Claussin. He sold 
it at a small advance of price to a London prmtsellor, who disposed of 
it to the Duke of Buckingham for G2. At the Duke's sale in 1834, it 
produced 612. But the purchaser made a good bargain, nevertheless. A 
Dutchman heard of it, offered the fortunate owner 100 guineas, then 150/., 
then any jirice he liked to ask for it; but no, he was proof against all 
temptation, and kept possossion of his treasure, tiU at last, with many 
really valuable prints from the same collection, it passed into the British 
Museum for the sum of 1202. ; and in that print-room, where there are 
more treasures in the way of engraving* to be found than in any other 
collection in the world, the visitor may see ** a twenty-shilling print on 
1192. worth of blank paper,” all in the space of three or four inches. 

15—6 
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Two other instaneefir of the same kind are given hy Mr. Maberly-^thd 
first, that of Bembrandt’s **Four Prints for a Spanish Book.” They 
were engraved upon one plate, but after a few impressions had been taken 
off, the plate was cut into four pieces. Of these first impressions, the 
greater number were in like manner cut into four, but one at least escaped 
this fate. This impression was purchased for IZ. 75., then fdr 57Z. I 85 ., 
and finally became the property of the British Museum for the sum of 100 
guineas. In the second instance, Berghem etched six prints on one plate, 
which he afterwards cut up into six pieces. The single impression known 
of the entire plate was purchased for the National collection for 120/. 

Bembrandt’s etchings are not the only objects of this kind that fetch 

large prices in the market. A niello of Maso Finiguerra, for instance 

But I should explain what a niello is. 

The Florentine goldsmiths of the fifteenth century were very famous for 
the exquisite designs of flowers, portraits, and groups of figures which 
they engraved upon various articles of silver, such as watches, snuff-boxes, 
scabbards, and especially church plate. One of these W’as the pax — a 
tablet of silver by which the kiss of peace was circulated through the 
congregation, after the primitive kiss of peace had given rise to some 
scandal in the church. The hollow part of these engravings was after- 
wards filled up with a mixture of silver and lead, which being of a dark 
colour, was called mgellum or nielloj and gave to the work the effect 
of shadow. An accidental circumstance — one of these nielli coming into 
contact with some molten sulphur — is said to have suggested to Maso 
Finiguerra the idea of taking off impressions of his work on paper. 
Vasari gives us an account of the process in his life of Marc Antonio, but 
his description is somewhat obscure, and Lanzi’s fuller explanation is far 
more intelligible. ** Vlien he had cut the plate, he next proceeded to 
take a print of it before ho inlaid it with niello, upon very fine earth ; and 
from the cut being to the right hand and hollow, the proof consequently 
came out on the loft, shewing the little earthen cast in relief. Upon 
thid lost he throw the liquid sulphur, from which he obtained a second 
proof, which, of course, appeared to the right, and took from the relief a 
hollow form. He then laid the ink (lamp-black or printer's ink) upon the 
sulphur in such a way as to fill up the hollows in the more indented cuts, 
intended to produce the shadow ; and next, by degrees, he scooped away 
from the ground (of the sulphur) what was meant to produce the light. 
The final work was to polish it with oil, in order to give the sulphur the 
bright appearance of silver.” 

By ^8 process Maso was enabled to judge of the effect of his work 
when filled in with niello. Borne of these impressions, both in sulphur 
and on paper, os well as the silver plates themselves, are still extant ; and 
08 , in addition to their great beauty, they are of the utmost interest in 
the history of engraving, they eommand large prices. SpeeimenB of all 
those states are to be found in the noble collection in the British Museum. 
Some idea of its extent may be formed, when it is remembered that of the 
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origmal niello plates alone this collection contains more than forty examples. 
Of these the most famous is a pax by Maso, representiiig the “ Virgin and 
Child,” with seven figures of saints and two of angels, executed for the 
church of St. Maria Novella in Florence. It is set in the original frame. 
At Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale this niello produced 816 guineas. Amongst 
impressions on sulphur, 1 may mention another treatment of the same 
subject, with many more figures, and one of the “ Coronation of the 
Virgin,” executed for the church of St. Giovanni. It came from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s collection, who is said to have given 250Z. for it. The 
original niello, according to Duchesne, is in the gallery at Florence. It 
was executed in 1452, and the price then paid for it was 66 florins of 
gold.” An impression of this pax on. paper was discovered by Zani in the 
Imperial collection in Paris, in 1797. At the time of its discovery it was 
the only niello of Finiguerra known. 

Amongst impressions on paper, the most remarkable is that wLich, 
in the judgment of Dr. Waagen, surpasses all others of Maso’s works “ in 
point of size, beauty, invention, and execution ” — “ The Adoration of the 
Throo Kings.” “In the richness of the composition the artist has evi- 
dently taken for his model the exquisite picture of ‘ Gentile da Fabriano,’ 
now in the Academy of Florence.” Mr. Holford has a copy of this, which 
was exhibited amongst the art treasures at Manchester. Bound it were 
set, in a border, thirty small nielli, and the price said to have been paid for 
the whole is 400/. 

Duchesne, in his Ensai sur NiclleSf mentions about 500. Most of 
these, in some state or other, are in the British Museum. But the rich- 
ness of the collection will bo perhaps most full}' understood when I mention 
that of the nielli selected by Duchesne to illustrate the art, specimens, 
with a single exception, are to bo found in the Museum. 

The art has some chance of being again revived. I have just been 
shown a goblet, with figures and chasings in niello, which, if not equal to 
the productions of Maso Finiguerra, do not fall far short of them. It 
was the work of a young Scotch artist, Mr. Mackenzie, who is now engaged 
as an engraver in one of the largo houses at Sheffield. 

Next in point of importance come the works of that prince of 
engravers, Marc Antonio Raimondi. The drawing in some of these is 
most exquisite; and well it may be, when it was probably that of his 
great friend Bafiaelle, almost certainly in those of “ Adam and Eve ” and 
The Judgment of Paris.” Manuel Johnson’s copy of this last , — ** one of 
the finest impressions known ” — fetched 820Z. His “ Adam and Eve ” has 
fetq)ied 150Z., and his “ Massacre of the Innocents,” a proof before the 
inscription, 250Z. Among the engravings in the Dusseldorf collection 
attributed to Marc Antonio is one of the Madonna sitting upon clouds, 
with the infant Saviour standing at her right side, so exquisitely executed, 
especially in the heads, that Professor Muller says it differs so essentially 
from all that Marc Antonio has done, he does not hesitate to attribute it 
to Bafiaelle h^self^ 
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Of Albert Durer’s etchings the most beautiful is his *^Adam and 
Et 6.'* Some time ago the finest known impression of this engraying 
came into the possession of Mr. Smith, the eminent printseller whom 1 
have mentioned already. He showed the print to Mr. Maberly, who 
eagerly inquired the price — ^which, as far as 1 recollect, was about 602. 
Possessing another impression already, Mr. Maberly was at first not 
inclined to pay this large sum oven for such superior excellence. Hay 
after day, however, he came to look at the charming impression, and at 
last said, Well, well, 1 must have it. But you will take back my other 
impression, won’t you, and allow me what 1 paid you for it — 152.?” 
“Why, no,” said Mr. Smith. “I don’t think I can do that. I won’t 
ofibr you 162., but if you like, I will give you 802.” The value of Durer’s 
engravings had been doubled since Mr. Maborly’s former purchase. At 
Mr. Mabcrly's death his prize sold for 552. Mr. Johnson’s impression, whicdi 
was no doubt a fine one, fetched 462. What a change irom the price 
Hurer himself tells us ho got for his engraving in 1520, — four stivers (four- 
ponce) ! Even taking into account the difference in the value of money in 
his time and our own, what ho received cannot have amounted to a couple 
of shillings. 

Coming down to more modem times, we have F. Muller’s engraving 
of “The Madonna di San Sisto.” It proved bis deat^. On taking a 
proof of his plate to the publisher by whom ho was employed, he was told 
he must go over the whole work again, us it was far too dolicato for 
commercial purposes. With hca^y heart ho set about his w'ork, but it 
was too much for him, and on the very day the proofs were token oflT 
from the retouched plate, he died. It fetches largo prices now. At 
Mr. Johnson's sale, a “ fine proof before any letters ” brought 1202. The 
same sum was obtained for Count Archinto's copy in 1862. 

I must not forget Eaphael Morghon. Wonderfully beautiful are some 
of his engravings, and their value quite as rare and startling. That of the 
“ Last Supper,” after L. da Vinci, “ before the letters and with the white 
plate,” sold at Mr. Johnson’s sale for 8162., and at Count Archinto’s 
sale for 202. beyond oven that price. Another copy was sold at Bothoby’s 
in the some year (1862) for 2752. 

Engravings by English artists fetch much more moderate prices than 
those I have mentioned. Not that in some instances at least they ore at 
all inferior to foreign productions. Mr. Maborly docs Sir Robert Strange 
and WooUett no more than justice when he says that they “ are perhaps 
the finest engravers — the one of subjects and the other of landscapes — 
that the English school has ever produced ; and in some of their qualities 
th^ equal indeed any artist of any school.” An impression of Woollett’s 
“Niobe,” all but unique, fetched at Mr. Johnson’s sale 702. His 
** Fisheiy ” has produced 852. lOs. Some of Strange’s portraits bring 
good sums. His “ Charles I.,” for instance, has been sold for 622. Still 
larger prices havo been obiained for some portraits by earlier engravers. 
At Bindley’s sale in 1819, Faithome’s “Lady Castlemaine” produced 
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792. ; and at Sir M. M. Sykea’s sale in 1824, B. Elstrake’g portrait of 
« The Most Ulustrious .Prince Henry Lord Damley, King of Scotland, 
and the Most Excellent PrinoeBS Mary Queen of Scotland,” presumed to 
be unique, 81L 10s. It is not, however, unique ; another impression, with 
some very rare portraits, is bound up in a copy of Dyson’s collection of 
Qi^eon Elizabeth’s proclamations in the Bodleian Library. The highest 
price probably ever paid for an English portrait was 100^., the sum given 
by Mr. Halliwell for an early and unfinished state of Drooshout’s Shak- 
speare. 

In the case of one of Hogarth’s prints, there is an impression con- 
taining a peculiarity that gives it a very factitious value — ** The Modem 
Midnight Conversation.” The print usually fetches thirty shillings, but the 
impression in question, in which modern was spelt with two £2’s, was bought 
by the British Museum for 78 guineas. 

Portraits of aU kinds, good, bad, and indifferent, were in great request 
a few years since, when there was a rage for illustrating such books as 
(rrauKjers Biographical Hisiory of Emjland. To this rage is owing, in 
gi’cat measure, the fact that so many books are minus the portraits which 
ought to accompany thorn. Unscrupulous collectors did not hesitate to 
“ convoy " a good many rarities out of the volumes they were ** con- 
sulting ” in public libraries. Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, says, 
“ Wc have at present a rage for prints of English portraits ; lately I assisted 
a clergyman in compiling a catalogue of them. Since this publication scarep 
1 cads in books not worth threepence will sell for five guineas.” Perhaps 
the finest of these colloctions is the Sutherland Clarendon now in the 
Bodleian. Amongst the multitude of portraits it contains is one of John 
Felton, for which Mrs. Sutherland, after her husband’s death, was offered 
100 guineas. Mr. Sutherland had given 802. for it. 

In comparing the ancient prices of prints on their first publication with 
the modem ones — (I have already mentioned Duror’s “ Adam and Eve ; ” 
and Mr. Maborly tolls us that Durer purchased Lucas Van Leyden’s 
“Eulenspeigel,” now worth, when in good state, 602., for a stiver) — ^we 
must not forget the immensely larger sums that engravers are paid now- 
a-days than what were usual in former times. The artist then was often 
his own publisher ; but even when he was engaged by some other person, ho 
received what would be considered at present most inadequate remunera- 
tion. WooUett, for instance, a hundred years ago, asked only 60 guineas 
for engraving his <*Niobe,” though Alderman BoydeU generously gave 
him 100. The price at which it was published was five shillings, no difference 
being made between proofs and prints, — ^the subscribers being allowed to 
take which they pleased. Oontrast these prices with those that are 
obtained now. We will take an instance firom France. Louis XIV. 
commenced a ** Chalcographie du Mus^e Boyalo,” a series of engravings 
from pictures in the Louvre. The series is still continued ; and in 1854 
the sum voted for this purpose was nearly 9,0002. Of this H. Dupont was 
to receive 1,6662« for engraving Paul Veronese's ** Pilgrims of Emmaus ; '* 
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and De Francois (tho artist engaged for Frith’s “ Derby Day ”), 1|250^ 
for ^a Angelico’s “ Coronation of the Virgin.” .When in 1847 there was 
a similar commission contemplated by the English Government, it was 
said that the sum Mr. J. H. Kobinson was to receive for engraving The 
Raising of Lazarus ” was 6,000/. A publisher will often spend several 
thousand pounds in bringing out a fii-st-class engraving. The ** copy- 
right” alone is a most serious item. Landseer got for the Peace and 
War,” now in the Vernon Gallery, 2,650/. The prices charged for the 
impressions must of course be in proportion. For instance, when Colnaghi 
published Doo’s engraving of the ** Raising of Lazarus,” there were 
100 artist’s proofs at 20 guineas, 100 proofs on India paper at 15 guineas, 
100 proofs on plain paper at 10 guineas, 200 prints on India paper at 
G guineas, whilst the prints themselves W'ore charged 5 guineas each. 

As I have mentioned nielli as the earliest works in engraving properly 
so called, perhaps it will be as well just to allude to the earliest known 
specimens of three other kinds of illustration — woodcuts, etchings, and 
mezzotints. 

The earliest w^ood engraving with a date is that discovered by 
Heiuecken, pasted inside the cover of a MS. book of prayers in the 
Chartreuse of Buxheim, near Memmingon. It is of folio size, 11^ inches 
high by 8^ inches wide, and represents 8. Christc^or carrying the 
infant Christ. Under it arc the following lines and date : — 

Christofori faciem dio qtiacunqnc tuorit, 

Ilia nempe die raorte mala non ninneris. 

Millcsinio ccccxx. tcrcio. 

It is now in the possession of Karl Bpenccr. A facsimile of this very 
interesting woodcut may be seen in Ottley’s valuable W’ork, The Earhj 
IJistonj of Knffruvinfj. Early, however, as is tins \>oodcut, the art itself, 
introduced apparently by tho Venetians from China, was almost certainly 
practised in Venice for two or three centuries before that date. Indeed, 
if Papillon’s story in the Peintre Gnxveur be true — and there seem no 
sufficient grounds for rejecting it — ^tbnt author actually found at Bagneuz, 
near Mont Rouge, a book containing woodcuts illustrative of the history of 
Alexander the Great, executed by a brother and »6ter called Cunio, dedi- 
cated to Pope Honorius IV., who lived in the latter part of the thirteenth 
eentuiy (1284-5). The book itself, however, has disappeared. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt who first practised etching. In 
the British Museum are two specimens attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
{▲.D. 1492-1519): one the bust of a young and beautiful female; the 
other a study of three horses’ heads. In the same collection is another 
by Wenceslaus d’Olmutz, with the date 1496. Whether the art was first 
practised in Italy or Germany is a point which perhaps cannot now 
be determined. 

In Evelyn’s Scufptura is an early mezzotinto engraving, which is 
interesting not only as the work of a royal artist, l^ee Rupert, but 
because the Frinee, on Evelyn’s antbority was for a long time considered 
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to bd the author of that proeess. The Prince's claim, howerer, to the 
honour*, has been effectually disposed of by the discovery of a letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ludwig von Siegen, an officer in the service of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in which he gives an account to the Prince of his new 
method Cf engraving. This first published mezzotint was a portrait of 
Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse, a very fine impression of which, 
“ in its first state, before the date was altered,” was priced by Messrs. Evans 
a few years ago at twelve guineas. 

Prince Rupert is not the only royal personage who has produced 
engravings. In the Museum at Amsterdam is a most quaint allegorical 
etching by Peter the Great, representing apparently the triumph of Russia 
over Turkey. It was engraved in the Illustrated London News of 
November 19, 1853. The present King of Sweden employs some of his 
leisure hours in line engraving ; and some of my readers will no doubt 
recollect the list given in the Literary Gazette for 1848 of sixty4hree 
etchings, executed by her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. Nor is 
her Majesty the only lady who has handled the graver. Not to go back to 
such ancient ladies as Diana Ghisi, Mr. Maberly mentions one who has 
imitated Rembrandt so well that none but the most practised judges can 
detect the difference. 

The subject of engraving leads us naturally to the sister subject of 
painting. No collecting mania is anything like so popular or so exten- 
sively practised as that for pictures. They have come to be considered as 
indispensable articles of furniture in every well-appointed house : and it is 
no uncommon thing, in consequence, to meet with a collector who talks, 
and evidently thinks, much less of the gems that ornament his gallery 
than of the cheques by which they were secured. And how grossly the 
“ old masters ” are belied in many of these collections. They had no 
more to do with the productions to which their names are appended, in 
all the splendour that gilt letters can give them, than the purchaser 
himself. But if a man will order a Claude five feet by three and a half, 
because ho has a spare comer of those dimensions, he had better not 
inquire too closely, any more than in the case of a Bt. Anthony’s tooth, 
as to what animal it originally belonged. In London alone there are, I 
suppose, sold every year more pictures by the ^^old masters” than are left 
to us of their paintings altogether. Let me mention two facts. In the 
year 1845, the number of pictures imported into England amounted, 
according to the returns of the Custom House, to 14,901. In one month 
of the same year there were sold by auction in London alone, without 
reckoning those included in furniture sales, though the number of these 
must have been considerable, 4,617. 

The difforence between the prices at which such pictures are acquired 
and those they fetch when brought to the hammer, is amusing. A 
Raffaelle, declared in the auction-room to have cost its late owner 1,000 
guineas, sells for 87^. 1 A Yorkshire gentleman bequeaths twelve of his 
pictures to the National Galleiy : they are rejected^ every one. The 
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wholo ooUection is brought to the hammer ; it had cost 8,000^. ; it pro- 
duces 1502., — about the value of the frames. Nor is it only in England 
that a man sells a horse for a gross of green spectacles. A French 
collector insures his gallery for 8,880,500 francs. It is sold some years 
afterwards, numerous additions having meantime been made to it, for 
585,485 francs. And one cannot imagine in these cases that there is 
any such possible explanation as in the case of the Earl of Suffolk’s ten 
pictures — Guido’s ‘‘Ecce Homo” amongst them — ^that were stolon so 
mysteriously from Charlton Park in October, 185G, and not recovered till 
the early part of 1858, when some of them had been hanging in a small 
public-house and an old picture-shop, but failed to meet with purchasers, 
as they were considered such very inferior productions I 

Many of the pictures brought into England are most likely re-exported. 
One day 1 was in a wcU-knowu warehouse in the Cify, when on turning a 
comer I knocked down what in the imperfect light seemed to bo a 
valuable landscape. Knowing the art propensities of some of the partners, 
I was really afhdd 1 had committed some perhaps irreparable damage ; 
but a young man who came to my rescue soon reasBured mo. ** Never 
mind, sir, wo have plenty of these — we deal in pictures.” Wholesale of 
course, as it was a w holesale house. Accordingly I was soon introduced 
to a largo collection. On my pointing to one and saying If 1 bought an}' 
1 should buy that, my friend said, ** Wo can do you that cheap ; frame 
and all, thirty shilUngs.” Those i>icture8 wore exported principally to 
Australia. 

^ Few instances of such forgorios are more amusing than that given in 
the “confession” of Major Pryso Gordon, for which I am indebted 
to the Arc JourmJ, “ When I returned from Italy in 1800, I had a 
beautiful cop> of the * Veiiere Vestita ’ after Titian in the Pitti Palace ; 
it w^as painted on a gold ground, and highly fiuished, and the countenance, 
I thought, somewhat resembled Mary Htuart, our Scottish Queen. A few 
years afterwards, my virtu was sold by old Christie at the hammer, and 
in the catalogue this morcoau the knowing auctioneer had called * Mary 
Stuart, by Titian, the only miniature known to bo by that great master’s 

hand.’ The bait took, and a person of the name of F bought it for 

55f. The next day I went to the sale-room to settle my accounts, when a 
^iieer-looking fellow addressed mo, with the miniature in his hand, saying 
he was the purchaser. * What a lucky person,' I replied, *yoa are, sir? 
Why, yon will make your fortune by this precious articlo. I advise yon to 
take a room and exhibit it.’ He took the hint, advertised it in 8t. James’s 
Street forthwith : — * To bo viewed, at No. 15, on undonbted miniature of 
Queen Maiy, by Titian, valued at 1,000 guineas,’ Ac. Ac. The public 
flodeed to this wonder, by which the cunning Vat put more tha^n 2002. in 
his pocket, and afterwards sold this * unique gem ’ to Lord Badstook to 
7502.” 

A story is told about the late W. Hope, the wealthy biuiker of 
AiOBterdain, and one of his purchases. He had boa|^t a pietuze as a 
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Boffll)randt and given 2,000 gnineas for it. Finding that it did not quite 
fit the frame, he sent for a carpenter to ease it a little. Whilst watching 
the operation he remarked how wonderfully the picture was preaorvcd, 
considering that it was nearly 200 years old. “ That is impossible,’’ 
said the carpenter. “ This wood is mahogany : and mahogany had not 
been introduced into Europe at that time.” Mr. Hope burnt the picture. 

One can feel no pity for such cases as those of the American who 
said his father's collection consisted almost entirely of Baffaelles and 
Leonardos, with a few Correggios. But there are others in which even 
the best judges have been deceived. We all remember the purchase, 
some years ago, of a portrait by Holbein for the National collection, 
for 600 guineas. The authorities, however, have not waited for 
Mr. Womum or Dr. Woltmann to acknowledge it a forgery. It had 
been at one time in the possession of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, a well-known 
dealer in Brussels, who had been well content to get 20/, for it. Even 
professed judges differ toto cceh about particular pictures. One specimen 
in the National collection — a “ Virgin and Child ” by Giovanni Bellini 
— Mr. Conyngham, in a letter to The Timely July 11, 1866, assures us is 
spurious and vamped up, of the very lowest type of art ” and ** for 
educational purposes utterly useless ; ” whilst Dr. Waagen is equally 
positive on the opposite side. << 1 am acquainted with most of Giovanni 
Bellini’s works in Italy, France, England, and Germany, and setting 
the indubitable signature on this picture in the National Gallery entirely 
aside, I know of no * Madonna and Child ' by him which, as regards the 
question of genuineness, more decidodly boars the stamp of his hand.” 

One most successful forger of Baffaelles was Micheli, a Florentine. 
There is at this moment, in the Imperial collection at St. Petersburg, a 
picture known to be one of his forgeries, yet placed as a genuine Baffaelle. 
Italian ** restorers ” again have done a good deal to complicate the 
question. An anecdote given, I think, in the Quarterly Review some 
years ago, is worth repeating. ** We once asked an able Italian restorer 
if he had ever met with any pictures by a painter of the Lombard School 
of considerable merit, whose only work with which We are acquainted is in 
the Louvre.” ** Oh, yes,” he frankly replied. “ The very &Bt job upon 
which I was employed was in converting one of his pictures into the 
Leonardo da Vinci now in a well-known gallery. Since then I have 
frequently repeated the operation, and I don’t know of one now existing 
under his name.” 

It is not surprising that of the multitude of copies made from the old 
masters one here and there should pass for an original. But it will not bo 
easy to find an instance so startling as the following. Dr. Waagen, in the 
supplement to his Arts and Artists in Englandy describes the Earl of 
Normanton’s collection at Somerley. He speaks in the most guileless 
maxmer, amongst other pictures, of two speounens of Claude, three of Sir 
J, Beynolds, and one of Grouse, all of wMoh turn out to be copies made by 
Mr. J . B. Powell. The doctor hod actually described some of the originds 
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in his earlier yolumes. And the most amusing part of it is, that he speaks 
in £ar higher terms of the copies than he does of the genuine pictures. 

But putting aside such cases as these, painters of no little eminence 
have lent themselves to very unworthy practices. Bembrandt is said to 
have sometimes touched up the pictures of his pupils and sold them as 
his own. Ghiido is accused of having done the same thing. Borne of 
these were probably as good as those he painted when his gambling 
propensities had got him into greater difficulties than usual. Lanzi 
tells a good story about one of those productions. He had half 
finished a picture, when a favourite pupil of his, Ercolino di Guido, 
substituted a copy of his own for the original. The painter quietly went on 
with his work without suspecting the trick that had been played on him. 

Patrick Nasmyth, amongst English painters, has been guilty of similar 
malpractices. A picture-dealer had purchased a work of Decker. He 
sent for Nasmyth, got him to sharpen up the foliage and add some figures 
copied from Bu}^dael ; then substituted Ruysdaers name for Decker's, 
and the transformation was complete. That picture was sold some time 
afterwards for 4B0 guineas. Nasmyth got 11 guineas for his share in the 
transaction. And so lately as 1847 there \^as exhibited in the Royal 
Academy a picture bearing the name of an R.A., which was claimed by a 
young artist, certainly not an R.A., as his own work, had sold it for 
22 shillings: on the books of the Royal Academy it was prized at 
80. guineas. 

The address of some of these dealers in old masters is so admirable that 
one deeply regrets it is not exerted in some more honest way. A friend 
of mine was one day looking over a gallciy which had risited the town in 
which he was living, when ho came to a picture attributed to Morland, an 
artist of whom he was veiy desirous to obtain an example. He inquired 
the price. ** Oh,” says the dealer, ** so you have found out my Morland. 
I never intended to have parted with that picture. Morland painted it 
expressly for my father. It hung m my drawing-room after my father's 
death, and would bo hanging there still ; but as 1 am never at home it 
seems useless to keep it any longer. If you really wish to have it, I 
don't mind parting with it for 80/.” My friend put his hand into his 
pocket to pay for the prize, but finding that his purse was not supplied to 
the requisite amount, told the dealer to call on him with the picture at a 
certain hour. Meanwhile an acquaintance dropped in, who in the course of 
conversation happened to say, *^Do you know that ■ ■ — the picture-dealer 

here, is the greatest rascal in England ?” ** I hope not,” said my friend: 

** 1 have just bought a picture from him.” ** Then you have been taken 
in. There is not a single genuine picture in his collection.” By-and-by in 
came the dealer. ** You are quite sure you can guarantee the genumeness 
of the picture ? ” he was asked ; ” because you see it would be very unpleasant 
if, on showing my purchase, I should catch any of my friends sagging 
their shoulders, and evidently doubtiiig whether it was a Morland after 
all.*’ Oh, I see,” said the dealer. ** Mr. has been to yoiu I will tell 
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you a good deal about the spite that person has against me ; but it is too 
long a story to trouble you with now. However, if you have any doubt 
about the picture, I will send for the original correspondence between my 
father and Morland about it, and you can then convince yourself that 
I have told you nothing but the truth.’* So completely did my friend 
believe in the apparent honesty of the stoiy that he all but paid the money 
then and there ; but he said, ** Well, I should like to see the correspondence 
very much.” ** You shall have it, sir, in a few days.” The dealer went 
off with his picture, but the Morland correspondence from that day to this 
has not been forthcoming. 

How true it is that 

Pictures like coins grow dim os they grow old ; 

It is the rust we value, not the gold } 

and sums are squandered upon “ old masters ” that would have saved 
many a promising young artist from utter ruin ! Thero is no doubt some 
reason at the bottom of this treatment. Rare excellence requires rare 
discrimination to detect it, and many a noble picture wastes its 
Bweetness ” on the generation for which it was produced. And again a 
picture presumed to bo old may reasonably be expected to outlive the 
lifetime of the purchaser, which is by no moans so certain with some 
of the pictures of our modem artists. The colours employed, whilst 
they ensure mars'cllous effects at the moment, are something like the 
beautiful green wo ornamented our walls with a short time ago and the ball> 
drosses of our wives and daughters, except that whilst the one dealt murder, 
these commit suicide. Many a modem picture, which we can ill afford to 
lose, promises to be before long little else than frame and canvas. 

Nothing can be more striking than the prices paid for genuine produc- 
tions of the old masters and those the artists themselves received for their 
work. Think, for instance, amongst the artists of our own school, of the 
prices Wilson’s pictures fetch in the market now, and his painting his 
Ceyx and Alcyone ” for a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton cheese. 
Wilson was not in fashion then. Patrick Nasmyth again had his 
dealings principally with pawnbrokers. One day when a young Scotch 
friend was complaining of his pictures being badly hung, Nasmyth 
inquired whether they were inside the window or outside. “ Inside.’* 
Well, then, I don’t core ; they might have been hung worse.” His view 
of “ Leigh Woods ” sold at Lord Northwicke's sale for 7iOL 
Hogarth’s pictures of the “ Harlot’s Progress ” were sold, in 1746 — ^the 
artist still alive — ^for 84 guineas ; and his ** Bake’s Progress oight 
pictures — ^for 176 guineas. The first of these sets was destroyed by fire at 
Fonthill in 1756 ; the other is now in the Soane Museum, Sir John having 
paid 698^ for them ; but he had to give 1,766 guineas for the four pictures 
of the ** Election.” When Hogarth wished to dispose of his ** March to 
Finchley*’ by lottery, several of the tickets found no purchaser, and 
acoordin^y they were given to the Foundling Hospital, which was fortunate 
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enou^ to obtain the prize. Gajp*B landscapes, which now-a-dajs fetch 
astounding prices, were not at all appreciated whilst the painter was alira 
But even wW the artist had justice done to him to some extent, what 
a wonderful advance do we find upon the original prices — in those of 
Gainsborough for instance, who ventured gradually to raise his charges 
from 5 guineas a portrait to 40 guineas for a half, and 100 for a whole 
length. His portrait of Mrs. Biddons was cheaply secured for the National 
Gallery in 1860 for 1,000/. ; but it took twice that sum for Mr. Graham 
of Kedgorton to get possession of the exquisite portrait of the lovely Mrs. 
Graham, which he bequeathed in 1859 to tho Scottish National Gallery. 
Bums mentions “ the beautiful Mrs. Graham ” in one of his letters ; and 
Mr. R. Chambers in his edition of the poet gives us some additional 
particulars about her. Her husband was at tho time of their marriage 
a plain country gentleman, Thomas Graham of Balgowan. Five years 
afterwards she died, when her husband entered tho army, commanded the 
English at Barossa, and was created Lord Lynedoch. The portrait 
meantime had been sent to London to await farther orders. But ho was 
never able to send for tho picture. It was his friend and heir Mr. Graham 
of Balgowan w'ho rescued it. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's portraits command larger prices. Lord Ward 
gave 1,100 guineas at Mr. Wiudus's sale in 1859 for ** Miss Penelope 
Bootbby ; ” and the Marquis of Hertford gave 2,550 guineas at tho same 
sale for ^^Mrs. Hoare, of Boreham Park, Essex, and her child.” Tho same 
princely collector gave 2,100 guineas at Rogers’s sale in 1856 for the 
replica of the Bowood “ Strawberry Girl,” the original of which had been 
sold to Lord Carysfort for fifty guineas. Of this picture Sir Joshua said, 
** No artist can produce more than half-a-dozen really original works, and 
this is one of my originals.” The Imperial Gallery of St. Petersburg 
possesses the ** Infant Hercules Htrangling the Serpents.” He received 
1,800 guineas for it, and a gold snuff-box, with tho Empross’s portrait 
sot in largo diamonds. 

One or two of Wilkie’s pictures deserve mention. Tho King of 
Bavaria gave 1,000 guineas for the Reading the Will,” now fast melt- 
ing in the Royal Gallery at Bchloissheim. The Duke of Wellington gave 
him 1,200/. for the ** Chelsea Pensioners Beading the News of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” His ** Rent Day ” fetched 1,050 guineas at Mr. Wells’s sale 
in 1648 ; Lord Mulgravo had given Wilkie 150/. for it. 

Few pictures of modem times have brought larger prices than 
Toiner's. Three of his works, the ** Guard Ship,” for which he got 25/., 
** Cologne ” and Dieppe ” (he had 500/. for each of these), were purchased 
in 1848 for 1,500/. ; M at Mr. Wadman’s sale in 1854 brought 1,580 
guineas, 2,000 guineas, and 1,850 guineas. In 1860 his ** Grand Canal, 
Veoiee,” fetched 2,400 guineas, ond **Ostend” 1,650 guineas; Tumor 
had got 400 guineas for tho two. Bit the rage for Turners has, to 
some extent, gone by ; for whilst Mr. Windus in 1850 hod given 710 
gbiness for the ** Dawn of Christianity,” it realised in 1859 no moire than 
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820) and the <^Glaucns and Scylla,” bonghi for 700 gnmeai, 880. The 
largest price, however, I believe ever given for a Turner was that obtained 
in the May of this year at Mr. Monro’s sale, when Modem Italy" 
brought 8,800 guineas. 

Of other modem artists I may mention Boberts, whose ** Interior of 
lha-Duomo, Milan," sold in 1860 for 1,7002* The largest price he ever 
received for a picture was 1,000 guineas, ^from Mr. T. Oubitt, for the 
Interior of St. Peter's, Borne," somewhat different from the second 
picture on Mr. Ballantine’s list — “ Old House, Cowgate, Edinburgh,” 
2/. 10s. His first picture was sold to a dealer, and never paid for. 
Callcott’s ** Southampton Water," at Sir J. Swinburne’s sale, 1861, 
fetched 1,205 guineas ; Mulready’s ** Convalescent from Waterloo " in 
1867, 1,180 guineas : his First Voyage," in 1868, 1,460 guineas. 
Etty’s Dance from the Shield of AchiUes," one of his finest works, 
brought 1,1562. in 1857 ; but his Joan of Arc " is said to have pro- 
duced 8,000 guineas. Lord Northwick gave 2,0002. for Maclise’s “ Mar- 
riage of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, with the Princess Eva ; " at his 
sale in 1867 it fetched 1,710 guineas. Stanfield’s “ Port na Bpania, near 
i ho Giant’s Causeway," produced 1,700/.; Faed’s beautiful Sunday in 
the Back Woods of Canada," 1,7102. ; Leslie’s “ Sancho and the 
Duchess," at Bogcrs’s sale, 1,170 guineas ; the poet had given seventy 
for it. Landseer’s pictures command very largo prices. His **Dead 
Game," in 1858, was sold for 1,200 guineas. His ^^Titania, with 
Bottom and the Fairies,’' for which he got 500 guineas, cost Lord B. 
Clinton in 1800, 2,800 guineas, and Christie undertook to get 2,000 
guineas for ** Jack in Office." But, perhaps, as large sums as Sir Edwin 
ever received for pictures were for the four exhibited in the Academy in 
1846, “Peace" and “War," “Befreshment" and “the Stag at Bay." 
For these pictures, including the very important and costly item of copy- 
right, he was paid 6,8502. 

But some very startling prices have lately been paid for pictures by 
English artists. Holman Hunt received from Mr. Gambart for his well- 
known picture, the “ Finding the Saviour in the Temple," 6,6002. Tme, 
it was the result of six years’ labour* The modem system of exhibiting 
single pictures — “admittance one shilling each" — ^makes even such a 
speculation as that of Mr. Gambart’s pretty successful. Other jjre- 
Baffaellite paintings bring much more moderate sums. Hunt’s “ Scape- 
goat," for instance, which figured in Miss Florence Olaxton’s amusing 
“ Choice of Paris," in the Portland Gallery, 1860, was sold at Mr. Windus’s 
sole, 1862, for 406 guineas. The same sale disposed of Millais’s 
“ Ophelia " for 760 guineas ; and another sale the same year of 
his “ Black Brunswieker," for which Mr. Flint had given 1,0002., for 
780 guineas. 

But perhaps the most fortunate of all our modem artists is IVith. 
Omitting his “ Derby Day," I may mention his “ Bailway Station," for 
which Mr. Flatou paid 8,760 guineas— ^the largest sum, surely, up to 
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that time in modem days an artist has received for a single picture. Ond 
of the items of the agreement was that Mr. Frith, though an B.A., was 
not to send his picture to the Academy. Ho was engaged two years over 
it. Even here somebody seems to have made a good speculation, for 
Mr. Graves, to whom the picture now belongs, has just been assuring the 
authorities of Marlborough Street, that it cost him, copyright and the 
right of publishing included, 2d,000L In 1862 Mr. Gambart commis- 
sioned him to paint three pictures, Morning,” Noon,” and Night” 
in London — ^the sum to be paid being 10,000 guineas. Before, however, 
this commission was executed, her Majesty engaged him to paint a picture 
of the Marriage of the Prince of Wales ” for 8,0002. Mr. Flatou further 
purchased the copyright of the picture for 5,000 guineas. 

To get beyond such prices as these, we have to go to rare examples 
of the finest painters that ever lived. Notwithstanding the numerous 
examples that are safe from the hammer, for the present, at least, in 
public collections, many choice pictures have been in the market during 
this present century. No sale, however, for years has approached in 
excellence that of the Orleans Gallery in 1796, which has supplied so 
many gems to Lord Ellesmere’s Bridgewater and Stafford Gallery. Still 
one has heard it said that Lord North wick, whose fine collection was 
dispersed in 1857, became possessed before he died of nearly all tho 
pictures he had specially cared for as a young man ; and as for the 
famous Hertford collection, the gems the marquis has filled his hous>o 
with would require a volume. One great source of his acquisitions was the 
Fesch Galloiy at Borne. 

It may be interesting to know the prices at which some fine specimens 
of old masters have been sold. We must recollect, however, that some 
of their finest specimens have never been in the market at all, whilst in 
other cases several pictures having been purchased together, we have no 
record of their individual prices. To begin then with the Italian school. 
Tho National Gallery Perugino, ** The Virgin Worshipping tho Infant 
Christ,” was obtained from the Mebzi family of Milan for 8,5712. The 
altar-piece by Francia in the same collection, from the Duke of Lucca’s 
gallery, cost 8,5002. Pictures by L. Da Vinci are of rare occurrence in 
the market. At the King of Holland’s sale in 1850, La Columbine ” 
was bought for the Emperor of Austria for 40,000 florins (8,8802.) Of 
Bdiaelle’s pictures I must mention two or three. ** The most important, 
and in composition unquestionably the finest, of Bafiaelle's Holy Families ” 
(Eugler), is that known by the name given to it by Philip TV., who on 
seeing it exclaimed, ''This is my pearl.” He obtained it from the 
eolleetion of Charles I., when the precious gallery of that true lover of art 
was ** inventoried, appraised, and sold ” by order of the commonwealth, 
and all that contained representations of the Virgin Mary or the first 
person in the Trinity so narrowly escape4 being consigned to the flames. 
Even in those days it fetched 2,000Z. About the same sum was paid by 
Lord Northwiok for the ** St. Catherine,” now in the National Galleiy. The 
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ex-King of Bayaria gave 7)0002. for the portrait progumed to be of 
Baffaelle himself) and engraved as such by Raphael Morghen, but 
which is really that of Birdo Altoviti. The “ Garvagh ” or “ Aldro- 
vondini Madonna ” was secured for the nation two years ago for 9,000 
guineas. 

’ Everybody that has been at Dresden remembers the Madonna di San 
Sisto, BO disappointing at first — so at least it was to myself — so fascinating 
afterwards. Augustus III. secured this gem beyond all price from a 
convent at Piacenza for 17,000 ducats (about 8,0002.), and a copy of the 
picture. In 1846 there was discovered at Florence, in what had been the 
refectory of the house of the sisters of Bt. Omofrio, but at that time 
occupied by a carriage vai*nisher) a fresco of the Last Supper, upon which 
was discovered this inscription in gold letters, almost obliterated — ** Raphael 
Urbinas, 1505.” A fragment of a very early engraving of this fresco is in 
the print- room of the British Museum. This fi'csco was purchased by the 
Tuscan Government for the Ducal gallery for 18,0002. The exquisite 
Correggio in the National Gallery, “ La Vierge au Panier,” though only 
thirteen inches by ten inches, cost us 8,8002. ; his two other great 
pictures in the same collection, *^£cco Homo” and Education of 
Cupid,” 10,000 gumeas. The five splendid examples of the work in the 
Dresden Galleiy were obtained from Francis 111. Duke of Este, for 
“ 130,000 zechinos which were coined in Venice,” One of these is the 
“Reading Magdalen,” so well known by Longhi’s beautiful engraving. 
Some years ago there was a sale of pictures at Rome when a water-colcnr 
was knocked down for a few scudi. The fortunate purchaser was a 
Signor Yalati, who, on carrying it home, found an oil painting underneath 
the water-colours — a replica of the “ Reading Magdalen.” The former 
owner, on hearing of this, brought an action for its recovery ; and after 
long and most vexetious proceedings, the law courts decided, on the 
principle 1 suppose of “not guilty, but must not do it again,” that 
Signor Valati was to keep the picture, but must pay 2,000 scudi in 
addition to the purchase-money, and promise not to let the picture leave 
the country. But promises, like piecrusts, are notoriously made to be 
broken, and thousands, no doubt, have seen this veiy picture in the 
gallery which Lord Ward — now Earl Dudley — so generously opened to 
the public at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Lord Word, it is said, gave 
1,6002. for it, but I have heard nearly double that sum mentioned as the 
purchase-money. 

The grand picture by Sebastian del Piombo, one of the chief treasures 
of our National Gallery, deserves a few words. Besides the intrinsic 
value as a painting, it is especially interesting for its connection with the 
rivalry between Raffaelle and Michel Angelo. Michel Angelo was too 
proud to condescend himself to a trial of skill with his rival, and put 
forward his friend Sebastian as a worthy competitor. But when the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, by way of testing their respective merits^ 
commissioned Raffaelle to paint the “ Transfiguration,” he at the some time 
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YHrdfived the * * Eabrng of Lazarus ’ ’ from Sebastian. Michel Angelo knowing 
that Sebastian was very deficient in many points both of design and 
drawing, made several sketches for the picture ; many of which were in 
Sir T. Lawrence's collection. When Raffaello heard of it, he said, 
** Michel Angelo has paid me a great compliment in thinking me worthy 
to' compete with himself and not with Sebastian.” Both the pictures were 
intended for the Cathedral of Narbonne, to the archbishopric of which the 
cardinal had been appointed by Francis 1. But unwilling to take both 
these masterpieces away from Borne, he only sent Bobastiau’s picture to 
Narbonne. Here it remained till purchased by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans for about 1,000Z. When the Orleans collection came to England, 
Mr. Angerstein bought this picture for 8,600 guineas. Mr. Beckford was 
veiy desirous of possessing it, and offered, it is said, 16,000/. for it, but 
Mr. Angerstein insisting on guinem^ the negotiations were broken off. When 
the French had carried off the Transfiguration ” to the Louvre, they 
were anxious to unite the two pictures once more, but fortunately were 
unsuccessful ; and when the Angerstein Gallery became the property of the 
nation, and the foundation of our National Gallery, this picture was still 
its most valuable treasure. 

Passing by Titian, of whom I don't find any particular examples as 
having occurred for sale lately, 1 come to the fine Patll Veronese, The 
Family of Darius before Alexander,” which was secured in 1650 for our 
National Gallery from Count Vittore Pisani of Venice, for an ancestor of 
whom it was painted, for 18,060/. 

1 must only mention one more name of the Italian school — Annibale 
Caracci. Lord Carlisle secured the well-known picture of the Three 
Maries ” for 4,000/. ; and the National Gallery has Christ and St. Peter ” 
for 8,000/. 

Of the French school perhaps Claude's name may sufiice. His 
Italian Seaport at Sunset,” formerly in the Angerstein Gallery and now 
in our National collection, and one of the artist's chrf-d' auvreSf was 
valued in 1800 at 5,000/. Two others in the same collection, '*Tbo 
l^arriage of Isaac and Rebecca,” and the Embarcation of the Queen 
of Sheba,” cost Mr. Angerstein 8,000/. The same sum is said to have 
been oflered for the Morning” and ** Evening,” now in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 

Of the Flemish and Dutch schools, Cuyp, Hobbima, Wouvermann, Ac., 
command large prices . A specimen of Isaac Ostade — ‘ ‘ A Winter Scene ’ 
eoet Bir. R. Peel 4,000/. And as a curiosity 1 may add that a tiny little 
picture by Mieris, liine inches by seven, produced at Mr. Wells's sale 
498/. 10s. Rubens's exquisite portrait of Mademoiselle Lunden, bettor 
known as the ** Chapeau de PaUlo,” would fetch now more than 
Bir B. Peel paid ibr it, 8,600/. His Rainbow Landscape," now in 
Hertford House, cost 4,650/. Sir Culliqg Eardley refused 7|000/. for the 
portrait of the Duchess of Buckingham and Fsn^y." 

Of Bembrandt’s pietuies George IV. gave 6,250/. for the ** Master 
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Ship-bmlder/’ ftom tbo Sehimdt ooUeetion at Amstevdatt ; Mr. AfigeraM# 
5^000^ for the Woman taken in Adultery/' now in i&a ' Natiimal 
Gallery ; whilst the picture just veeured for the same •colleotion from 
the gallery oi 'M. Sweenardt— Christ Blessmg Little Children cost 
7 , 0001 . 

.* But it is to the Spanish school we must go to find the Isigest sum paid 
in modem times for a picture. Of the thirteen Murillos whioih Marshal 
Boult managed to collect in Spain, one of them, an ** Immaculate Con* 
oeptiou,” at the Marshid’s sale in May, 1S62, was bou^t by the French 
Government for 28,4401. t We have an funnsing story of the eirctunstances 
under which Boult secured his prise. In his pursuit of Sir John Moore he 
overtook two Capuchin friars, who turned out, as he sui^ected them to be, 
spies. On hearing that there were some fine Murillos in the eonvont to 
which they belonged, he ordered them to show him the way to it. Here he 
saw the Murillo in question and offered to purchase it. All to no purpose) 
till the prior found that the only way to save the lives of his two monks 
was to come to terms. ** But," said the prior, ** we have had 100,000 
francs offered for tho picture." “I will give yon 200,000 francs," was the 
reply ; and tho bargain was concluded. ** You will give me up my two 
brethren 7 " asked the prior. Oh," said the Marshal, very politely, ** if you 
wish to ransom them, it will give me the greatest pleasure to meet your 
wishes. The price is — 200,000 francs." The poor prior got his memks, 
and lost his picture. 

One word about miniatures. Wo have had some famous men in that 
branch of art ; as, for instance, the one mentioned by Donne — 

A hand or eye 

By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 
By a worse pointer made. 

One of his miniatures — of Lady Jane Grey — ^was sold at Lord North- 
wick’s sale for 126 guineas. Another very beautiful one of Lady Digby, 
by P. Oliver, fetched at tho same sale 100 guineas. Probably the highest 
price given for such a work in modern days was that for the Duke of 
Wellington by Isabey, which was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford in 
1851 for something more than 440^. 

My subject would be incomplete without some mention of drawings. 
By far tho finest collection of drawings by the old masters was that made 
by Sir T. Lawrence. The sum he spent amassing them is variously 
estimated at from 40,000Z. to 75,0001, At his death the collection was 
to be offered tc the British Museum for the sum of 20,000^. But, thanks 
to tho exertions of Lord Grey and Sir M. A. Shoe, this generous offer was 
not accepted. Whilst the subject of the purchase was under consideration, 
Sir C. Eastlake took some of the drawings to Lord Brougham, then Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Lansdowne and Talleyrand were with the Chancellor ; 
and Talleyrand said, ** Si vous n'aohetez pas oes ohoses la, vous fites des 
barbares." But to our everlasting disgrace we did not. The colleotian 
was then broken up. The Ring of Holland had first choiocy and bou^i 
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to tho toiount of 20,0002. ; thongii oib Bpecolation, by the way, does not 
oeem to haye been yeiy snoeeBS^, for at his sale in 1850 they only 
realized 7,6002. Another very interesting portion, containing seventy- 
nine by Michel Angelo and 162 by BaflMlle, was secured for the University 
of Oxford, at the expense of 7,0002., of which the largest portion was 
n^unificently contributed by Lord Eldon. 

Of single drawings, I may mention one of Michel Angelo, **Th6 
Virgin, Infant Christ, and S. John," sold for 200 guineas ; and the same 
sum, or more, was obtained at Christie's for another interesting drawing 
of his, the heads and upper parts of the principal figures in a picture by 
Seb. del Piombo, — “ !l^e Salutation of Mary and Elizabeth," which is 
or wos at Early Hall, in Berkshire. Of drawings by Bafiaelle, “ Jacob's 
Dream " has brought 200 guineas ; and a portrait of Timoteo dello Vito, 
820 guineas ; The Entombment," from the Crozat collection, at Rogers's 
Bale, 440 guineas ; and Christ at the Tomb," the finest in the King of 
Holland's collection, 650 guineas. It was purchased for the Louvre. 
The British Museum secured the drawing of the ** Gorvagh Madonna," at 
Dr. Wellosley's sale, for 6002. 

Of modem water-colour drawings, six by Turner fetched, at Mr. 
Wheeler's sale, 1864, 8,600 guineas ; one of them alone, 27 inches by 16}, 
bringing 1,860. The Bicknell sale in 1868 furnished a xnWvoUous instance 
of successful speculation in three drawings of Copley Fielding — ** Brid- 
lington Harbour," ** Rivaulx Abbey, evening," and “ Crowborough Hill." 
The original prices were 86, 42, and 26 guineas ; they sold for 680, 600, 
and 760. 
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At this time of the year recreation is uppermost in the thoughts of nearly 
all classes. The farmer alone, looking over his fields as they spread their 
ripeness nnder the summer sun, thinks joyfully of work. For most of us 
harvest- time brings a different but still glorious fruition to the labours of the 
year. Our dreams at night areof the rest we have earned, and our thoughts 
by day are of mountain-tops, of rushing streams, and of the open sea. Into 
the dreary chambers” these gleams of sunshine have made their way, bring- 
ing a message of the fields* The cosy study, such an attractive workshop in 
other seasons, looks dull and heavy now, and the backs of the books are 
persecuting in their too familiar aspect, for the sunshine which opens all 
the flowers shuts up these blossoms of the human tree. The roar of the 
street comes in through the open window with the distant whistle of the 
trains, and it suddenly strikes us how like the one is to the boom of the 
sea, and what a soimd of country travel there is in the other. In society, 
too, the talk is of journeys, and even the children just home from school 
are full of thoughts of flight. A happy restlessness is on us ; a peaceful 
flutter pervades the household — a quiet agitation makes itself manifest. 
There is a buzz of travel in the air, domestic and social life has a pro- 
visional character, and all the ties of society seem to be loosening. It is 
the holidays, and we are ** breaking-up.” Duty stands aside, care is 
content to wait, routine is thrown gaily off, business and ambition put the 
yoke from their shoulders, and even divinity assures itself that ** there is 
a time to play.” 

Perhaps it may be true, as many a paterfamilias is saying, that holiday 
travel is, m the present day, pushed to an extreme. But there is the 
best and profoundest reason for a custom which has so thoroughly incor- 
porated itself with modem civilization. There is in human nature a 
necessity for change ; and the more intense is the lifs we live, the stronger 
end more imperious does that necessity become. The habits oC a vege- 
table are only possible to those who vegetate, and a certain stolidity of 
mind and feebleness of character almost always characterize the vegetating 
portion of the race. It is the wonderful intellectual activity of the age 
which produces its restlessness. A highly developed nervous ^stem is 
usually connected with a somewhat restless temperament ; but the ten- 
dency of intellectual activity is to give an undue development to the 
nervous organization at the expense of the muscular tissues. In com- 
parison with our great grandfathers, we are hif^y nervous, restless, and 
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what they would have called mercurial.’* The stress of nineteenth- 
century civilization is on the brain and the nerves ; and one of the sad 
forms in which this fact becomes visible to the eye is the melancholy 
vastness of such establishments as those at Colney Hatch and Hanwell. 
Of course the very stress under which so many break down develops 
the power and capacity of vastly larger numbers than succumb to it; 
and if in the present day there is some diminution in the muscular 
development of the race, there is a more than corresponding increase 
in its nervous development and of all that depends thereon. Physical 
beauty, in so far as it depends on splendid muscular organizations^ 
may not be as general among us as it was among the Greeks ; but 
magnificent nervous organizations, with all the power of work which they 
confer, are more numerous among Englishmen and Americans to-day than 
they have ever been among any people wh6m the world has seen before. 
Our national temperament is in process of rapid development and change. 
The typical John Bull is fast becoming a merely legendary personage ; his 
vegetative life and stationary habits and local prejudices are all disappearing 
beneath the stimulating influences of railways and telegraphs and great 
cities. But this change of national temperament brings with it, and in 
part results from, an entire change of national habits and customs. 
English life in the eighteenth century was that of a nation who took the 
world easily, — ^in the nineteenth century it is that of^a people who feel 
that “art is long and time is fleeting,” and that life must be made the 
most of. From being what philosophers call extensive and ninnmg into 
physical developments, ' it has become intensive and takes intellectual 
forms. Our great grandfathers ate and drank, laughed and grew fat ; we 
plan and study, labour and fret, and are nervous and thin. They took 
lifb as it came : wc are more anxious to mould it to our purpose, and 
make it what nvc think it ought to be. They uere content with news when 
it had already become history ; we want to watch the history of this 
generation in the very process of making. They lived a life which was 
self-contained and satisfied ; we aie greedy of information, anxious for 
conquest, determined to acquire. Their times are typified by the pillion 
and the pack-horse ; ours by the telegraph and the train. The same 
figure aptly typifies the relative wear and tear of the two modes of life. 
Theirs ambled along with an almost restful movement ; ours rushes along 
at high pressure, with fearful wear and noise. Their work was almost 
play compared with ours ; business of all kinds was steadier and quieter, 
politics were less exacting and exhausting, literature was rather a pursuit 
thAti a profession, and even divinity was duller. It may be that our 
pleasures are more refined than theirs were, but they are of a more 
exciting character ; we take them in a busier and more bustling way, and 
tire of them sooner. Hence our greater need of change of scene and 
BOiTotinding. Travd was only a luxury to them, but it has become a 
necessity to ns. It is not merely fashion that sends us all from home, 
hr the iashioik itself has originated in an intellectaal and physical need. 
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^he oondition of ammal Hfe is moremeni. Little children are peifpetuaJly 
acti?e, and the form of their aotiTity is jperpetnally changing. There 
seems to be in the physical organisation a disgust of sameness, and* 
this disgust extends through the whole of our sensational experience. 
The lungs always breathing the same air, the stomach always taking 
the same food, the ears always hearing the same sounds, eyen the 
^es always resting on the same round of familiar directs, become 
disgusted, lose their tone or strength, and cry out for change. Disuse 
is well known to be fatal to our aotiye powers, but a mill-horse round, 
which puts the stress of use always on the same part of them, is 
only less injurious than disuse. Yet the tendency of life is to fidl into 
routine. It is always easier to go on using the powers that are in action 
than to rouse into activity those that have been overlooked. To change 
our course needs effort, to keep on in the old one needs none. The 
common prescription of « change of air ** really means change of scene, of 
surroundings, and, consequently, of habit. The bodily machine has fallen 
intg a rut, and is ** cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in ” to a course of hie 
which has the solo but sufficient condemnation of an oppressive sameness. 
Change of place and scene helps us to lift it out of the rut, as we could 
never do if we stayed at home. The first thing we do when we get away 
for ** change of air ” is to change our habits. The late man gets up early, 
and the early man lies in bed late. The man who has bustled from his 
meals, giving his digestion no time to act, sits quietly over th^ and gives 
his stomach a chance ; the young lady who has lounged or worked at home, 
afraid of the air, puts away her in-door occupations, and lives in the wind 
and the sunshine. The student puts away his books, the merchant 
forgets his counting-house, and the diligent housewife lays aside her 
household cares. The hours of sleeping and eating are altered, even the 
food is somewhat different, and all around there is the gentle stimulus of 
general newness and change. It is just this break in the continuity of 
sameness, this lifting of the animal machine out of the mt, which does 
us good. We come back from change of air recruited and refreshed, but 
the natural law which has blessed us for our obedience to it is just that 
law by which a change of attitude relieves an aching limb, and by which 
change of work is as good as play. The old coachmen used to tell us that 
a long unbroken level was more fatiguing to the horses than a road which 
was diversified by hill and valley — ^the change from level to niffiill or 
downhill bringing new muscles into play, and preventing the whole stress 
of the journey from falling on the same parts of the animal organixation. 
Bnt herein is a parable of human life. The dead level needs to be diver- 
sified. A weariness of perpetually reourring sensations, a disgust if 
sameness, a restlessness beneath the continued stress of active use belongs 
to our physioid organisation—- is the insUnot of the body's wholeness, and, 
therefore, the tew of its health. 

There is, tt^erefore, not only a profound necessity frw holidays, but a 
Season equally good why wO can nev^ take our holidays at home* Wo 
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not oxdy require rest, but change ; and not only change of attitade Cft 
change of work, but change in our surroundingB and in the impresflioni 
we are receiving from them. This is not only the law of the body's 
wholeness, but of the mind's health. The brain, like the stomach, is 
disgusted if it always has the same work to do or the same material to 
work on. The nerves, like the muscles, weary of sameness, and must 
have the stress of labour shifted and the continuity of impression broken. 
But the law of association ties us in this also to the mill-horse round. In 
the same scenes the same thoughts come back, and among the same 
circumstances we are always recurring to the same cares. A man of 
business cannot throw business off him till he has left his counting- 
house. A student cannot sit in his library and forget his books. A 
doctor cannot ignore his patients, nor a preacher his congregation, 
while he is surrounded by everything that reminds him of them. To 
forget life's ordinary activities, we must turn our backs upon its ordinary 
scenes. There is no life in which there is not some fret, or worry, 
or anxiety, or care ; in most lives there is much of them, and it is^fret 
which wears us, care which kills us. Even the most favoured lives are 
surrounded by circumstances which call for effort — and effort soon becomes 
fatigue. A kind of necessity is upon us, even at home, much more in our 
spheres of duty or activity, and all continuous necessity ia a strain. But 
we get rid of all this as soon as we get away from the associations which 
bring it. There is a joyful sense of lightness when we have got clear away 
which never comes while we are amid our responsibilities. A feeling of 
irresponsibility, of happy emancipation from effort and constraint, of 
deliverance from anxiety and care, of happy and exultant liberty, is the 
really glorious and refreshing thing in holiday travel. We get our child- 
likeness back again for a while. We liberate the mind from pressure, 
and it regains its elasticity with a bound. No wonder that we break out 
into extravagant costumes, strange freaks, and mad enterprises. They 
are but the rebound of an elastic nature from the repression and constraint 
of civilized life. We come back to our duties none the worse, but much 
the better, for having indulged in them ; and though, as we return to the 
old associations, the cares and responsibilities return to meet ns, and the 
old burden waits to be taken up again, we take the burden upon 
strengthened shoulders, and meet the stress of circumstances with 
freshened minds. The body's wholeness and the mind's elasticity have 
both been restored, and we are recreated and renewed. 

It follows from all this that the true idea of a holiday is that it fhn.ll 
be recreative* The philosophy of holidays is the philosophy of recreation. 
But the whole sulject of recreation is only now beginning to be under- 
stood* A lingering asceticism of sentiment, — a relic of the snperstiiion 
which looked upon the body as the source of sin, and peopled the Tlieban 
desert with self-mortifying anchorites — still affects our modes of thonc^t, 
thoQ^ the dogma itself has perished from our inteUeotnal oonvieiions* 
We do not proscribe amusements, as some generatiosis have done; nor do 
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we go heartily into ihem» as Pagamam did and ihe Latin raeeo do : but we 
ind^e in them and apologize for them. We take some of our most 
pleasant and most needful recreations with a half suspicion that they are 
only half right. There is, consequently, an entire want of abandon in 
them, for which some of os make up by extreme abandon when we are off 
for the holidays. We are dreadfully afraid of making ourselyes ridiculous 
before one another, but we take it out with interest by making ourselyes 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes of foreigner. But nothing shows the 
popular misunderstanding of the whole subject of recreation so thoroughly 
as this fear of being ridiculous. Public opinion often exhibits the extremest 
ignorance of human nature, but in nothing is it more entirely childish 
than in its ideas on amusement and recreation. It persistently merges 
the man in his profession, keeps him perpetually on the pedestal of his 
status, and will on no account allow him to descend from it. It judges 
the fitness of his amusements by the nature of his duties, expects eyer- 
lasting grayity from those whose calling is a graye one, and perpetual 
lightheartedness from those whose yocation is to amuse. For a preacher 
to romp with his boys would shock half the ladies of his congregation ; 
for a man of business to join in amateur theatricals would make his 
banker watchful oyer his account, and his brother merchants suspicious of 
his solvency ; for a lawyer to be a poet, for a dean to be a satirist, for a 
schoolmaster to enjoy whist or billiards, or for a bishop to dance, would 
expose them all to remark and suspicion. Yet a moment's thou^t 
Mould show to the least penetrating of persons that no true recreation can 
be found in the line of a man's calling. It is that disgust of sameness 
which makes us need change of scene and driyes us off for the holidays, 
which justifies and necessitates recreation of every kind. Change is the 
first condition of relaxation. A man might just as well sleep in his full 
evening dress as seek his amusement in the same direction as his work. 
Work and play, like day and night, are opposites, and the widest unlike* 
ness between them is the truest completeness of each. Of course there 
must be no moral incongruity between any parts of a true man's life, but 
physically and intellectually there cannot be too wide a difference between 
his labour and his recreation. They should surround him with different 
associations, call up different feelings, exercise different faculties, appeal 
to different parts of his nature : should be, in fact, the antithesis of each 
other. The man of sedentary occupation should take active recreation, 
the man of laborious work needs restful play. The student requires 
unintellectual amusement, the tradesman may ^d his recreation in books. 
The man whose calling needs the preservation of an official dignity requires 
as recreation something in which even personal dignity may be laid aside 
and forgotten, some mnooent but not dignified amusement in which he 
descends to the level of others, and is no longer the priest or the peda* 
gogue, the justioe or the physician, hut simply the man. The public may 
always rememto his status, he needs to remember himself. The world 
foolishly tells him to keep upon his stilts ; be needs to come down from 
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them to loMrw “ the bleMednese of being Uttk/’ And to get <Ht| ef bis 
Toeation and ont of binuelf. That is true reereaiioni and fol^ its 
fonotion* 

This seems to be the rationale '* of recreation. Eeor^atioB is 
something more than amusement, for amuswent merely ocoupios or 
diTerts, while recreation, as the word itself indicates, renews' and 
recreates. But this renewal and recreation proceeds on the principle 
of antithesis, life is a balance of opposites, health is their equipoise, 
and the overbalanoe of either is disease and death. Arctic explorers tell 
of the dreadful persecution of perpetual dayli^t in the six months' polar 
day, and of the terrible depression produced by the peipetual darkness in 
the six months* night. But the beautiful alternation of these opporites in 
the habitable parts of the globe, the perpetual swing of this exquisitely 
balanced antithesis, is the fundamentid condition of our healthy activity. 
Nature does not leave us to balance work and rest, but does all she can to 
strike the balance for us. Yet even the rest of sleep is something more 
than the cessation of activity : every muscle in the body has its corre- 
lative, and it is by the use of the one that the other is rested. All 
muscular action consists of contractile movement, and a muscle can only 
be elongated by the pull caused by the contraction of its correlative. We 
rest by employing other mnscles than those on which Mle ctross of action 
has lain. When 1 close my eyes from very weariness, the museles which 
have kept them open lose their contractility, the opposite muscles come 
into play, and by contraction pull down my eyelids and elongate the 
muscles, which in their turn will contract to-morrow and open my eyelids 
to the daylight. This principle of rest by alternation of activity runs 
through the greater part of our experience. Play is change of work, not 
change which merely gives the same organs or fhculties something else to 
do, but change which brings other and oorrelstive organs or opposite 
faenltieB into action. Mere rest is not true recreation. An unused power or 
fheulty will not fitly counterbalanoe an overworked one. To keep one eye 
shut would never compensate for overuse of the other ; yet it is just that 
overuse of some one power or faculty which is the evil we all need to 
redress. We are created men, and it is only by art that we are made 
into tradesmen or statesmen, hteraxy men or handicraftsmen, professional 
men or workmen. Our vocation is a limitation put upon us by necessity, 
a narrowing of our life into a special duumel, a straiteiiing of our energies 
into one line of special fiiculfy, and its unavoidable result is a one-sided 
dev^opment of oar powers. Bnt in its highest and truest form recreation 
is the prevention of this onenridedness. A really noble recreation is a 
perfMhig discipline. It redresses the ujured balanoe of our nature, 
ctthiviitiilg that side of it which our vocation neglects, developiiig those 
powers OUT nsoessary buriness represses, and oot of the man <£ Stady or 
of busmess, out of the statesman or the tradesman, xnproducing end 
reereatmg the Man# It is therefore ooffipensstary in its iaioeiMe and 
resiorstive ia its elbefi ; it ie antithetioal to our ooeiqpaimi reitowiig the 
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bddy] and pmerring or reereating the active wholeness, the physical and 
mental health of the whole man. It is thus a part of eultare, and might 
well be considered to ha a part of religion too. 

Many examples might be given in illustration of the principle here 
Stated. Where tiie instinctive action of mind or body suggests a restora- 
tive or recreative movement, it will usually be found to proceed on this 
principle of complement, compensation, or antithesis. It is a well-known 
optical experience, that when an eye which has been dazzled by some 
b^ant colour is turned away from it to some colourless object, that 
object is partially obliterated by a patch or blot of some other quite £Se- 
rent colour. But the imaginary colour bears an exact relaticm to tim colour 
which produced the dazzling effect. It is its correlatiTe, its complement, 
its opposite, and the mingling of tiie two would produce perfect harmony, 
because they would constitute perfect light. But this physical fact has a 
hundred parallels in our moral and intellectual life. Our castles in the 
air are never counterparts of home; they are generally complementary 
to it. The ideal life we picture to ourselves in day-dreams is generally 
sot in vivid contrast to the life we really live. Escaping into a world we 
can create after our own fancy, it is often the antithesis of this. The 
serious work of Hilton’s life was political and theological controversy. 
He was known among bis contemporaries as the great heretic and Badical of 
his time, and was supposed to delight in the distasteful and disturbing labours 
to which the interests of truth and liberty seemed to call him. But though 
he lived in the very noise and dust of the battle, his ** love of sacred 
song ” kept the fountain of his feelings fresh and clear. He fought, with 
all the strength of his nature, for what he believed to be the right, but he 
kept all its sweetness by converse with poetic themes. Controversy was 
his duty, but poetry was his delight. Ho did his work with an heroic 
devotedness, but kept himself from one-sided development by the divine 
recreation of his muse ; and when he had fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, he took refuge from them in an ideal world, and refreshed his 
mind with immortal song. Coming nearer to our own times, we find other 
examples of the same principle. Lamb’s quaint and quiet humour was 
the escape of a gentle nature from harsh surroundings, and the genial 
satire and good-humoured mockery which make his essays such fascinating 
reading are but the antithesis of his serious and sad experience, the flight 
oi his fancy into another sphere to redress balance of this. He laughs 
with his readers because he needed a laugh, and could not laugh with 
himself. He is bright, and aiiy, and gay in his writings, because he must 
have some glimpses of life’s brighter side, and such glimpses were not 
given him by experience, for his heavy domestic cares and troubles took 
all airiness and gaiety out of his life. Almost the same may be said of 
Hood. His genial laughter came from a suffering soul. His literary 
labours were the escape of his mind from ill health and painful experiences 
into another world. Nor is it violating any propriety to say ^t, in a 
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ot-m^ bstuve. It was a ham afliolioti that gaTa liar gf«ai |kiwm ta tba 
p l Ww use. It was as a xeeraalm in ^bts li^esi’ seiiM of ike word, aa 
«a escape from the great toidof a Ufo from whioh a ohmiilied pteseAde 
had been taken, that dM began that aaries of dbimsite eftaldons which 
has seemed to nmltiply the wunhel ci our aoqtaaa^ajMM, and to enlaige 
eTen the oirde of oijkr friendships. STni this escape from the seal into the 
ideal wonld not be possiblB to . any wm not our nature ** antithetically 
mnsd.*' Phyaioally and mentally overbalance is distress and disease, 
egmpoise is happiness and heaSh > and whether it be needfril dnties or 
nnavoidable eiperienoes, cherished habits .or detested necessities, which 
throw the wei^t on one side, that only is a truly restorative discipline or 
recreative experience which puts an equal wei^t upon the other side. 

Guided by this principle it would be very possible for us to select our 
recreations with a near approach to scientific fitness. To understand the 
nature of recreation and the high purposes it may subserve is to be for on 
the road to the discovery of its method. Phydoally, it should be directed 
to the restoration of the body's wholeness by eusnriug the equal and 
harmonious development of all its parts.* IntelleotuaUy, it should aim at 
rounding off our experience, and extending the culture of our fimulties to 
every part of them. It should not minister to the mei#lqve of change or 
the desire of novelty, but new experiences and changed surroundings are 
essential to its pc^ectness. It should be change of oconpation* and of 
mental mr. It should take us into a new world, and open a wider horizon 
to our observation and experience. Holiday travel is, in foci, its typical 
form, and that recreation will be most truly recreative to which we can 
turn from time to time with all the zest of freshness, in which we can 
forget our cares and merge our anxieties, and which is so fiur from the 
track of neeessaiy work, so different from our enforced activity, that we 
can enter on it with something of that fteiih and joyous feeling with which 
ai this moment we are *^off for the holidays.^ 
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•ffiB JUST THE Way o* tm Wo*u>. 

NB Saturday, aftemsosi work 
don6> andXIaBeU had gone duilte 
to the mill to be paid. 11 was a 
stiU eyeniug, and Lydia sat OQ a 
broad stone outside her dooTi 
with her Bible on her knees ; but 
she was not reading, only looking 
intently np at a httle sunset eloud 
sailing over her head. There is 
a woman in front of Guido's 
«< Massacre of the Innocents" 
at Bologna, with a dead baby at 
her feet and her ^es fixed on 
its angelic semblance in the sky 
«bove. Lydia's face had the 
same erpxeasion. ** Their angela 
do always behold the face of their 
Father in HeaTcn/' she whispered to herself. It was the only luxury in 
which she indulged, to sit in perfect stUlnaes and think of her child, 
— << gone back again," as die slways called it to herselfi Bhe was roused 
by the clickoftha little gardiiaiiate, and tunung, met the keen grey eyes 
of old Kan^ Shim fixed her. Kenny was leaning the widmtt 
dad as usual in a kng |js|iy .great-coat, the tails of which reached almost 
to her heels. She nowput down her basket and came and sat on the lew 
wall beside her. **rTe been a watehin' o* ye ever so long, l^ddy, and ye 
Airred no more than the stone babhy m the church. I didn't know as 
how ye could read," die added, looking suapioionsly at the book. 

« 'Tain't but a wy little. I leanst * mysen a bit albve I narried. 
There wax a litfie maid o' Mra. Gooae'i aa were a me un fa her bock, 
and she learnt me my letters, end find the pfaoes i* th' Bibki when pareon 
was A^^oadin'findsoloimfaiolcncwfawordivikenlsee^diininthcfr 
own idaoee--when iimfm at home as 'twew. And it eeems," she went 
on aitor a piose, <«idiea ligmi at the words, like as if I were a hagfaf 
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my SaTiour talk to me ; and whiles when Tm my lane seems to me as if • 
He onm in at the door and say*d thae graoions words to me His own self," 

The old woman listened intently, with her head on one side like a bird. 
** Well, it*B wonderful for to hear ye ; ye*re like Maiy i* th’ story ; but then 
you’ve your bite and sup . eeitain, and you've time for faith and your 
salvation, and a’ them things. 1 as has got my old body for to kip my own 
self, must just gi’o tent to my feet, and ha’ eyes i’ th’ back of my bonnet 
(for the ohilder’s finners, bless 'um, is as mischeevous and quick as mag- 
pies), or 1 should ha’ nowt to my belly nor nowt to my back. And I dunna 
see,” she continued, as her natural pride in her calling returned, ** as 
Martha ain’t as much wanted i’ th’ world as Mary. There wouldn’t ha’ 
been much dinner, I’ll warrant, i* th’ house where they were i’ Bethany, 
an it hadn’t been along o’ she.” 

Lydia rose with a smile. Tea'll be masked soon now, when Cassie 
and German comes in ; belike ye’ll hae a sup o’ milk though afore ? ” 

** Nay, I’ll wait. More reason here she comes, and the lad too. 
Why, child, yer fine colour’s gone sadly. Ha' ye been bad sin’ I saw ye ? ” 
die said, compassionately. ** Ye munna take on a thattens for what’s past 
and gone. I hae been so throng as 1 eouldna cenpe belbre,” she added 
apologetically. 

In fact the stoiy of the murder had been an mvaltmble stock in 
trade to Mrs. Elmes. ** It has been the vally to me,” as she declared, ** of 
more suppers and teas than I’d ever ha’ know'd, me knowing the parties 
BO well, and had a sould 'um the vexy buttons as was upon old Ashford’s 
shirt the day he were murdered (them’s the very same, leastways off 
the same card, mum. I’ve sould a sight on ’um.)” Bhe therefore felt 
considerable gratitude to those who had been tlie means, oven involun- 
tarily, of procuring her such a pleasant time. She had not seen them 
since the funeral — ^when in the capacity of ** our own correspondent ” she 
had gone up to Stone Edge to collect the latest information — and she felt as 
if she had been guilty of neglect. 

•< Tve been a wanting to see ye this three months,” she went on, ** but 
1 couldn’t get up this way afore now.” Then looking critically about her, 
Ye'r a deal better off down here, to my mind, nor upo' the top o’ yon 
nobj with the winds blowing like as they’d tak’ yer heads off. It took sich 
A ai^t o' time, too, going up the Lone Moor, and yer heart i* yer mouth 
li 'twens wi* a* the boggarts and things as mid be upo' the road. I’d h# 
folk live in a comeatahler jdace, where their frens can git at 'um asy, 
wi'ont such a deal o* toiL” 

ein* ain't alius the samb as would,"' emd German, half 
annoyod* ** Him as eaxma get oat-cake mun put up wi' bread, but 1 loved 
foe old house deiiriy I did. 'Tain't foe place so mioh, 'tis foe foelm'*” 

Tve a Mcdd some fresh oat-cake tO'^day, and it's gey sweat,” hxtsr^ 
posed Lydi% isfoe i^aeed what looked hke^lsyert of round of tou^ 
whitey<hrfiim]iafom4mfoetahle. 

** If then's one foing 1 do love it's Mb. oaW nm we 
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** and it^A A deal vhoklomer for strength and delight nor any other grain. 
They say folk’s teeth as eats it is whiter and long and broad ; but it’s not 
you as wants that, my lass/’ she added, as she looked at the row of pearls 
in Cassie’s mouth. The gill smiled absently, hardly Beaming to hear. 
« Manners is manners,” Nanny went on, aeoepting all that was pressed upon 
her. ** 1 will say that for this house ; first ye picks a bit and then ye chats 
a bit ; ye duzmo wolf it down as some folk 1 see does.” 

P’raps they’re poor creatures as is sore put to it for a livin’,” said 
Lydia, exousingly. 

Ha’ ye heerd,” proceeded Mrs. Elmes, after a pause, ** how Lawyer 
Gilbert have a took on hisself along of the murderin’ of yer feyther 9 
He says it's a sin and a shame as Joshnay werena put npo’ his oath and 
'xaminated. He’s a been up in Yorkshire where his mother died, or he’d 
a sin to it hisself, he says, before ; and the crowner were a deal too thick 
wi’ Joshnay he says. There were snimuat about a horse atwixt ’um ; but 
there’s such a many tales alius, one doesna know which to believe. I 
thought mebbe the councillor bad a been up here for to ax ye (he said as 
bow he would) about a* that ballaraggin’ and quarrellin’ atwixt yer feyther 
and Joshuay.” 

« 1 hanna nowt to say,” answered the lad, shortly, nor what 1 tolled 
un all at the ’quest. My feyther sent me home early o’ that market*day, 
and I know nowt o’ any quarrel nor ballaragging nor nowt.” 

Cassandra’s tongue and lips seemed too dry to utter a ’v^ord, but she 
looked pitifully at Lydia, who asked the question for her. 

Ha’ ye heerd owt o’ Joshua or Boland sin they went ? ” 

“ Not th’ httlest bit o’ a word,” replied Nanny. ** And ’tain't natoral 
we should. Joshuay ’ll kip as close as a hunted hare az^ a’ be trae, wi* 
all this hanging over him.” 

And what’s come o’ poor Boland ? ” said Lydia again. 

They say he looked a very deal more cut up nor his feyther, hiding 
u’ his face like, and just an he knew more o’ th’ murder nor were good 
for’s soul, he were so white.” 

« 1 dunna believe a word on’t,” burst out German. ** Boland were as 
good a chap as ever walked i' shoeleather. I were main fonA o’ him. I’d 
lay my life he know’d no more o’ wrong nor I did, — and I’d gi’e a great deal 
for to see he again — ^that’s what it is,” said the lad, pushing away his 
chair and getting up with an angzy glow in his face, which made poor 
Cassie’s heart swell with gratitude to her brother. 

« ’Tis just the way o’ the world,” she mumured to herself. 

** Well, I’m not a sayin* nowt agin the poor f^w,” said Mrs. Elmes, 
rising also and shaking the buttery crumbs from her lap. ** He’s a good- 
livin’ chap, I believe. I’m on’y a tellin* of ye what folk says, and as yer- 
selves has the best li^^t to Imow. And zmw, Cassia, I want ye for to help 
me wash my two or three does. To-mozzow’s Sabbath day and I’m. to 
sleep at Fanner Clay’s, and I wants to be tidy like. 'Tis veiy viewly for to 
be clean, fmidl that (me’s things oM be mended and eoane. And it’s ng 
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*piiuon,** Bhe added, Bignificantlj, ** that if I was Boland, his frens 'ad do 
well to advise on to kip hissen oat o' the way on he dunna want for to 
be brought in * aznaparte ' witness agin his feyther. Joshuay’s one as ’U fin* 
a many for to swear his life against him. There ain’t ne’er a dirty puddle 
o' bad things as he han't a put his foot into this score o’ yeai’s and more, 
and a broken pitcher may go on’st too often to th’ well, we all know that" 


CHAPTEB XX. 

Very Lonely. 

Joshua and his son had continued their slow way unmolested to Liverpool. 
As they came in sight of the town and drove through street after street of 
fh>wsy, squalid, grimy houses, Boland’s heart sank within him. There 
are few things more depressing than the suburbs of a great city, where 
all the beauty of nature has been destroyed, and man’s handiwork is only 
shown in ugliness and wretchedness. 

And they have a dirtied the very air as it ain’t clean to swulla,” said 
Boland, with inexpressible disgust as they passed into thn lurid, foggy, dull 
smoky atmosphere. 

Yes,*' answered his father ; ** but it mun bo a fine place, and safe, 
an a body didn’t want for to be looked arter.” — The views to be token of 
the some place vary curiously according to the socr. 

The next day Boland went in search of the old Quaker’s worehoube 
with Nathan’s letter in his hand. 

** What a sight o’ folk,” said he to himself. ** And how they runs to 
and fro, nobody a speaking to nobody, nor simmingly caring whether w'e 
all be alive or detid." In Youlcliffe everybody knew everybody, and the 
intense solitude of the crowd of a great town made his loneliness sometimes 
almost unbearable. 

Hr. Bendall received him coldly and suspiciously ; he seemed nearly to 
have forgotten Nathan’s existence, and questioned the young man closely 
and very unpleasantly. Just, however, as Boland was turning on his heel, 
half in anger and half in dismay, the old Quaker said placidly, — 

** Well, young man. I’ll give thee a chance and try thee in the outer 
warehouse for a while — lest, as Nathan Brown observes, perchance thy 
fisfling into evil ways might reproach us for our neglect. I^u seem'st a 
bit hasty, friend. Dost thee t^k the father can eat sour grapes and the 
son's teeth not be set on edge ? 'twould be agamst Scripture. Thee mayst 
come to-morrow and we'll see what thee'st good for.” 

Although he was accepted, it was a galling podtion, however, for 
Boland : he frit that he was watched by the foreman and watched by the 
masters. At YoalclMfe his own character stood him in stead, and he was 
trusted and respected, with little reference to his connection with Joshua ; 
but the sins of the frther were beginning to tell fearfully against his child. 
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The lodging which he £rst took was too reepectable for Jodina, who had 
soon fallen into the worst possible set. 

« I dmmo like them stnck-up folk a pryin’ into a body’s ways. I tell 
thee, Boland, 1 wunna come to thee no more an thou dostna change,” 
said he. 

And they moved gradually into a more and more miserable part of the 
town — for ^laud was set upon keeping a kind of home for his father — 
coming at last into one of the narrow airless courts of which Liverpool is 
full, with high houses all round shutting out the sky, where Boland, 
used to the free air of the hills, could scarcely breathe : the dirt and 
>\retchednoss of the other inhabitants was a miseiy to him — the world 
of dark and dismal houses oppressed him like a nightmare. The want 
of space is of itself excessively trying to one who has had as it were the 
run of half a county. 

Uo made no Mends, scarcely any acquaintance ; the clerks at Mr. 
Bondairs rather looked down upon his country ways ; besides, it seemed 
to him as if ho were being borne along on a rapid current he knew not. 
wheio, as if eveiy thing were a temporary makeshift, that something” 
was coming, ho never said to himsolf what, and that it was not worth 
while to moke plans or undertake anything beyond his day’s work. There 
was a stoep street leading down towards the river, where he could get a 
glimpse of the blue Welsh hills beyond the forests of masts, along which 
he always passed if he could — they “ seemed friendly.” His only amuse- 
mont, indeed, was to stroll down it in the evening and along the docks to 
watch the outgoing ships. Why could not his father be persuaded to 
go somewhere, — anywhere, far away ? 

One day he had picked up a little exy^ing child who had lost its way, 
and having patiently inquired out its belongings, had spent much trouble 
in bringing it home, which had won the heart of its grandfather, an old 
sailor almost past work who hung about the docks doing odd jobs, and 
with whom Boland used occasionally to talk. It was a pleasure to him 
to hear of far-oflf lands, something as different from his present perplexitieB 
as possible. ** Why don’t ye go over the way and seek yer fortin’ out 
there?” repeated the sailor at the end of all his glowing desoriptionB. 
** There’s plenty of room for them as’ll work, and it’s a fine place where 
my son is, he writes me word.” 

But even in his haziest visions the two images of Cassie and his 
father could never come together, and it was as grievous to him to think 
of going as of staying. He had no rest even in day-dreams for his soul, 
and his longing after Cassie, after a loving home such as she would 
Lave given him, became sometimes almost more painful to him than he 
could bear. 

** Oh, that 1 had wings like a dove,” said the poor fSsUow to himself, 
watching the spreading sails, which looked to him like wings. ** This is a dij 
and thirsty land, where no water is,” he wmft on, as he gazed over the 
muddy Mersey. It was true to his fueling, though not to sense. It is 
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strange how the imagM of a climate and mannen so opposed to ours 
should have become our true expression of feeling in defiance of reality 
of association. The isolation, the anxiety, were half breaking his heart, 
but he felt as if he were the last plank to which the drowning soul, fiut 
sinking from all good, was clipging, and he stayed on, though there were 
sometimes whole days when he scarcely saw his father. 

Late one evening Joshua, having nothing to do, strolled, excited and 
half>tipsy, into |he warehouse to inquire for his son, and while Roland, in 
the greatest possible distress and annoyance, was trying to persuade him 
to go home, the chief clerk — a precise, ceremonious old gentleman with a 
dash of powder in his hair came up — and ordered him very summarily off 
the premises. 

Joshua was exceedingly insolent. 

What*8 that powder-headed monkey moan?” said he. hanna 
done nowtl 1 appeal to th* coumpany,” ho went on, turning to the 
bystanders, to their infinite delight, as the clerk was not popular. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that Boland could get his father away. 

That ni^t he was even more restless than usual after they had gone 
to bed : the wretched room was close and airless, and ho muttered fright- 
fully in his sleep. At last, in the dim moonlight w]j|jich came in over the 
tops of the tall houses in the court, Roland, who was dozing, suddenly 
saw him sit up and stretch out his arm angrily. 

** Hold yer hand, yer rascal I I won't ha' it made a hanging matter 
on. 

The voice then sank in unintelligible sounds as he lay down again, and 
all was then so still, as Roland, in an agony of horror, leant forward, that he 
heard the cinder fall in the grate as he listened. Presently the ghastly figure 
rose again. ** I tell 'ee half the gold’s mine ; the county notes won't be 
worth nothkig i' th’ county. Share and share alike,” he repeated fiercely, 
and as his son shook him violently to wake him, he muttered , — ** No, he 
■hunnfc knew cwt on it — not Roland. I wunna hae him flyted at.” And 
then he sank into a dull, heavy leaden sleep. 

His poor son lay shivering with the extremity of his misery till the 
dull daylight broke upon the town. He seemed somehow never to have 
tealtxed the thing before, and the touch of tenderness to himself made 
his heart ache. In the morning Joshua rose, quite ttneonscious of his 
night’s revelationB, and Boland went to his w<vk, feeling as if he had eom- 
matted a great crime himself. Indeed, fibose who saw the two might have 
doabted which was Che guilty man. He eould hardly bear to look anyone in 
Ihafeoe. 

«« How ahaU I get throng the day wi* them a' at the office?” laid he 
to himsell It was settled for him very summarily. As soon as ha reaehed 
010 warekouio the old Quaker fent finr him, md said, that though he had 
no oomplallita to make of his own conduct, no young of his could be 
aflowed to anoeiate with such a fellow as Joidiua was now known to he : 
** it iiyufid the Oitabliahittent’'----and he dinnisaed him. 
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It wa0 a sentence of exolosion from all respectable places of trust, Ha 
had no one now to applj to for a character ; and his heart seemed to die 
^thin him as he walked down to his &ther*B usual haunts, and wandered 
to and fro in search of him. He was nowhere to be found, however ; and 
Boland returned through the sloppy, grimy streets, more depressed even 
than usual, and sat Wearily waiting in the desolate little room. Ho 
thought he would make one more effort to get his father away. Joshua 
came moodily in at last: another of his reckless schemes had failed, 
and he was sinking deeper and deeper. He sat do^ sulkily without 
speaking. 

** What is it ye was inquiring arter me for, Boland he said at last, 
almost sadly, turning unwillingly towards his silent son. 

“ Father, I’m turned off.” 

Well, there ain’t no great harm in that. I hated th* ould man.” 

** And how am I to get anither place ? who’ll trust me ? Mr. Bondall 
says,” added the poor fellow, goaded by his father’s indifference, * None o’ 
my young men shall ha* aught to do with such as thy father,’ says he. I 
mun go and work at the docks an we bide here. Let us go, feyther, 
away from this dolesome place. What for should wo stop here ? ” muttered 
the poor fellow, desperately. 

Joshua had fallen into the veiy sink and slough of life, but there 
remained the one spark of hght, his belief in and respect for his son's 
character, — a sort of love for him. 

** Leave me, lad — go ; thou’st been a good lad to me. I shall be thy 
ruin, body and soul, I know, an thou bidest wi’ me.” 

** Oh, feyther, canna we go thegether ? Come wi’ me I Let’s tiy 
anither place, not this horrid black hole, — ony ither place. There’s a 
many homes over the water, sailor Jack says : why shouldn’t we go out 
there? The Jumping Jenny sails in a month somewhere, he says; let 
us go.” 

I canna go gadding o’ that fashion. England’s good enough for me ; 
but do thou go thysen. Nay, child, thou canstna drag me up, and I on’y 
drag thee down. Go while ’tis time ; go d’reckly ; who knows what may 
happen?” he said almost fiercely. “If God A’mighty is as parson 
says. He’ll reward thee. Dunna folia me ; 'twill be o’ no use — ^I shanna 
come back. Thee knowest I’m as obstinate as a bull, and I wunna see 
thee ” 

And from a hidden place in the floor he dragged out a hoard of some 
kind, wrapped in a handkerchief, which made Boland shiver. Joshua had 
striven to keep his son free from the knowledge of his past crimes, with 
a curious respect for his good name; and rolling some few articles of 
clothing into a bundle, he pulled his cap over his eyes with a kind of rage, 
wrung his boy’s hand, and was gone. 
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OHAPTEB ZXI. 

Many Watees will kot quench Love. 

The young man had hardly a shilling in the world after having paid 
the few things which he owed, and he set off to walk towards home. He 
wanted the quiet of the fields, the freedom of the open road, to be able to 
collect his thoughts ; the dark and dirty town was each day more and 
more dreadful to him. He slept two or throe nights on the road on his 
slow progress home. 

I mun see her again," he muttered, as he went along, ** an it be 
only to say good-by. But who knows whether she’ll hae speech w'i’ mo ? An 
they've any scent o’ the thing, happen they mid think there were a taint o' 
blood o’ my hands too,’’ — ^it seemed to drive him half out of his senses as 
the thought crossed his mind. 

The sweet air from the hiUs seemed to come to him like an old and 
soothing friend as he approached his own country. When the stone walls 
and the rocky outlinos came in sight he greeted them like living beings. 
** How can onybody live in thoe stinking holes ? ’’ said ho to himself. ** I'd 
reither be a herd-boy nor have all Mr. Kendall’s stored. £h, but it’s a 
lovely sight," said he, as ho saw a plough passing crosswise along a field 
on a hill nearly as steep as a house side. 

He was leaning over the parapet of a bridge, watching the rush of the 
water among the big stones, and txy^ing to make out Stone Edge in the 
distance, when a voice near him cried out, Why, if it ain’t Roland 
Straoey!" and he encountered the sharp eyes of Lawyer Gilbert, a low 
attorney, with whom he knew his father had had a long quarrel about an 
exchange. 

** And where’s your father, I’d like to know ? ’’ said he. He cheated mo 
once, but I’ll be even with him yet. He got off finely at the inquest ; he’d 
hardly be so lucky again. I should like to know if you'd a been set in 
the witness-box and the screw put on, what you’d ha’ been made to say ? 
There was one Jackman, horsedealer," he added, with a searching look — 

<«And what right ha’ you to take folk’s characters away o' that 
hishion ? ” said Roland, fiercely, turning at bay. ** I know a thing or two 
o' you, as ye’ll hardly like tolled 'i th’ court ! ’’ and he passed on without 
another word. He was evidently not to be trifled with in that mood, and 
the man let him go. 

He struck across countiy to avoid meeting any one clse^up a lonely 
valley, whore now runs a high-road and a railway is threatened, but where 
then there passed nothing but the old pack-horse way, paved in places, 
which had probably existed since before the time of the Romans. Up 
and down it went, without the smallest idea of keeping any level, turned 
aside by every litUe obstacle, running hither and thither like a child at 
play, instead of the stem determination of a Roman road, or even of its 
modem equivalent. He walked for miles without meeting a living thing, 
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and all was silent except a brawling stream, which ran at the bottom, 
hidden amid moss and znagnificent broad leayes. Sometimes the steep hill- 
sides rose bare, with nothing but bush and shaley loose stones mixed with 
lilies of the valley and rare mountam aromatic herbs ; then came sweeps 
of the short sweet emerald grass of the limestone pastures, and a sheep 
' or two, as nimble as goats, bounded out of the way. And still as he 
went he had scarcely determined in himself whether he should go on to 
Cassie or not. Presently he saw in the middle of the jteep bare path a 
brown partridge cowering over her young. She had brought out a just- 
hatched brood to sun themselves, and awestruck at this unexpected danger, 
from which her childi'en could not escape, remained perfectly still as tho 
best chance of saving the small things, which could hardly run, by sharing ' 
it with them. Tho SoHea VirgiliancB are played in many ways and by 
varying needs. 

<< If she have faith and doesua stir," said the young man to hunself, 
I'll go on ; if she runs I wuuna go nigh Cassie. I canna stan* what she 
mid say to me." Many an action is determined by the behaviour of as 
unconscious an agent as the partridge, who never flinched in the courage 
of her love. Boland even stooped over her as he passed ; but her bright 
eye was the only thing which stirred. 

** Sure an the dumb beasts has that in ’um, there's hope," muttered 
he to himself as he strode on. ** She'd a big heart had Cassie." And 
then ho remembered that, except that painful interview at the Druid's 
Stones," it was almost a year and a half since he had seen her. ** There’s 
a deal may ha’ happened sin’ then," he thought, and goaded by the idea, 
he hurried on almost at a run. 

He had taken a cross cut, and was a little out of his reckoning among 
the folds of hill, when, mounting a higher ridge than usual to look out, he 
saw suddenly, just beneath him, the scone of Ashford’s murder : it seemed 
as if he could not got out of reach of its memories. He sat down as if he 
had been shot : he could trace far below him the bit of steep road, the 
sti'cam, the little grove, as plainly as if he had been there, and he tore 
away in another direction. The shadow of tho guilt was on him, as if he 
had committed it himself. ** 1 oughtna to go belike to Cassie," he mut- 
tered again. Still, as he said the words, he was walking on towards her: 
the attraction was too strong, and he crept along the quietest way he could, 
over hill and down dale, and up to Stone Edge by the Druid’s temple : the 
grave old stones looked sadly at him — ^he remembered his last sight of 
them, and hurried on to the house. 

He heard a loud scolding woman's voice ; what did it mean 9 and a 
blowsy red-cheeked girl was on the threshold. 

** Where be the Ashfords 9 " said he ; but before the answer came the 
whole truth flashed upon him. Of course they had all been ruined by that 
black night’s work : everything they poBsessed in the world must have 
been swept away, and it had been his own father’s doing y he could have 
wrung his hands. 
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Well, for sure, so you’d neevir heerd as they'd flitted I Where do 
ye come free, young man ? ” said the woman, after the fashion of all 
secluded dwellers. ** Ye mun ha* a drink o’ milk and a crust o’ bread, 
though,” she added compassionately. Ye look wored out like to death.” 

« 1 canna’ wait,” he replied, and as soon as he had learnt their new 
home he hurried on again. The little hamlet was scattered up and down 
the lulls, no three houses together, each in its own croft and garden, and 
he went in and out of the green lanes for some time at random, not liking 
to inquire. At last he saw Gassie coming slowly up a field-path which led 
to the cottage, carrying a large bundle of work from the mill ; but he 
looked so haggard, so worn, so thin, that at first she scarcely recognized 
him. “ Boland 1 ” she said in a low Toice at last. 

He was there for no other purpose but to try and see her, yet when 
she spoke he walked on as if he had not heard. After three or four stops 
he stopped. 

« Did ye coll me ? ” he said, huskily, without turning. 

She did not answer, and he looked back. She was leaning against the 
narrow stone style, trembling all over, and her eyes full of tears. 

** Oh, Gassie, my heart’s nearly broke,” he went on. 

** Gome wi’ me to the house and see Lyddy,” repj^ied she, compas- 
sionately. 

** No, no : thou dustna know all, thou dustna know all ! 1 think I’m 

going crazy wi’ misexy 1 ” and he took hold of both her hands, and looked 
into her iace with an expression that went to her heart. 

** Yea, but 1 think 1 do,” said she earnestly and kindly. 

** Whativor dost thee know, and how ? ” answered he, in an anxious 
tone. 

** I read it i’ the lines of thy face, Boland. Why shouldna we be 
firiens ? God Almighty have a laid a hea^y hand on us : why should we 
make it worse to oursens ? Gome in wi’ me ; there’s Lyddy and German 
will be main glad to see thee. Gome,” she said, with gentle compulsion, 
and something of her old stately grace. 

He followed her iiresolntely, as one drawn <m against his will, but 
taking up her bundle from the wall by his instinct of help. The house- 
place was empty and she hurried into the kitchen, which was a &w steps 
lower and opened out into the quany and garden. , 

'^Iiyddy, he’s there ” (** Who’s there ? ” said she), like one crazed 
wi’ trouble. Go in to him, dearie, oomibrt him, tak’ him in, for my sake. 
Lyddy — go to him,” and the vehemence of her entreaty shook hw from 
head to loot. 

Even Lydia’s large charity was a little taken aback. 

Thon’st sure it’s trouble, and not wrong ? ” 

<< Bure, certain sure ; as sure as there’s a sun in beavsn. Go in aid 
see hhn tbyoni.^' 

Lydia wait in. It was a sight to touch even ahaxd heart, and hers 
was certainly not hard. Boland had set himself on a low stool, irUh his 
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elbo^ oai hk kneel and hie head hidden on his hands j he did not move 
as she same up to him, hut only said,^ 

** You’re come to send me away ? ” 

** Nay, poor lad, thee’et welcome, in God’u name," said she, laying her 
hand on his shonlder. 

‘ He seized her by both her wrists and pressed them almost fiercely, 
and walked out of the door with a great sob to recover himself. 

In a few minutes German appeared, coming in for his tea. 

** Eh, Boland, but thee’s kindly welcome," said the lad. ** Why, Ihee 
look’st like a ghost, poor fellow I " 

Their greetings were like coals of fire on his head, and it was horrible 
to him that he could not even grieve over their fallen fortunes, withottt 
inferring something about his father either way. He sat, hardly speaking, 
his hand over his eyes. 

« Where art thou going to-night ? " said Lydia, later in the evening, 
when he had recovered himself a little under their kindly influence. “ Thou 
canst sleep o’ th’ settle for a turn," she added, with a look at German, to 
see that he did not object. 

It was the first dreamless, quiet sleep poor Boland had had for months, 
and till German went out to his morning’s work he never stirred hand 
or foot. When Lydia came down she found him washing his face 
outside the door, where a bright stream of water came flashing out of 
a stone conduit ; ** living " water is the only word which expresses these 
mountain wells, fresh from the hidden treasures in the heart of the hills. 
He turned up his wet face for the cloth which she gave, as if he had 
been a child. “ I want my mother,” said he. 

Lydia smiled, and turned to look at Oassie, standing in the doorway 
behind her, smiling too, to see how the haggard look had vanished, 
though the worn and sad expression remained. 

But after breakfast his anxious face came back again. Lydia was 
sitting on the settle, busy with the mill work, near the small case- 
ment window filled with plants, while Cassie seemed possessed with a 
demon of tidying. Boland kept looking anxiously in for an opportunity 
to speak to her, which in a coy, shy fit, she pertinaciously avoided. 

Leave a’ that till to-morrow, dearie,” pleaded Lydia, vainly. She 
was as difficult to catch as a bird. 

At last, saddened and disheartened, Boland followed her to the 
lower kitchen, opening on a sort of terrace above the glen, where Oassie 
had lighted for a moment in her cleaning operations. « 

** I understan’,” said poor Boland, coming up to her with a dimness in 
his eyes. ** Dunna fash thysen to put it into words, my darlin’. Good-by. 
God bless thee. Thou ssid'st we mid be Mends ; shake hands, Oassie.” 

*^Ye dunno understan' at all," she answered in a glow, with a 
reproachful sob. ** Goin’ about breaking thy heart (and somebody else’s 
too) a’ these long months, and then * Goad«by ’ says he, quite quiet-*- 
I we mid be Mends 1 ' " 
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All ihib latter part of which speech was nttered under difficulties, for 
he had seized her passionately in his arms, and was making np with 
interest for past arrears. 

Half an hour or so afterwards, as they sat on the little low wall at the 
hoitom of the garden, under the shelter of the French beans, she said,— 
Thou wiltna part me from Lyddy, Boland ? ” 

1 want my wife and my mother too,” replied he, looking deep into her 
eyes. I'm not sure 1 dunna love her the best of the two,” he went on, 
smiling at what he saw there : by which it will be seen that Boland's spirits 
had considerably improved in the last hour. 

** Nay, thee mustna say that ; thee mun say thee lovest me better nor 
anything on the earth. Dost thou not, Boland ? ” pleaded she, looking 
wistfully into his face. 

** My darlin’, ye needna fear for the bigness o' my love. It’s as if it 
were mo, from the sole o' my foot to the crown o' my yead ; but it's like 
the big bottle wi’ the little neck, it canna get out. Ye should ha' seen mo 
i’ that big black place, when I'd a’most lost hope o' thoo.” 

What's thissen?” whispered she, shyly, touching a bit of string 
which she saw hanging from his neck as he sat with his arm round her. 
He pulled it out ; it was the new shilling which she had given him to help 
in buying Gorman's knife. o 

'Twould hae been buried wi' me an I'd never seen thee agin,” be 
answered, tenderly. “ 'Twero the only thing I ivor had o' thine.” 

** 'T has been a cold winter and a wot spring,” said she, later, ** and 
the little buds was afraid o' coming out, and a' things looked nipped and 
wretched ; but summer’s come at last, even to ns, and yo see ^ey'ro a' 
green now.” And she smiled as sho pulled leaf after leaf to pieces, turning 
away under the light of the loving eyes that wore upon her. 

** And now, my dearie, about our life. I'd just come and live and 
work here wi' ye all, but the world's a nasty place, Cassio, and folks is 
given to evil speaking. What dost think o' our going abroad ? Yonder, 
at Liverpool, I've seen scores o’ ships and hundreds o' people goin' off. It 
seemed so easy, I longed for to go mysen, on'y I oouldna bear putting the 
salt sea atwizt thee and me ; 'twould ha' been like cuttiu' off my arm.” 

** Nay, thee niver wouldst ha' had the heart to do that,” said she. 
** We’ll see what Lyddy and Gorman says.” 

Such an idea was very terrible to her inland bringing-up, but she was 
beginning to understand how much worse it might be to stay. It was 
nearly two hours before the two returned into the houseplace. 

** Why,” said Lyddy, looking up with a low laugh, *• I heerd Boland 
ft wishin* on ye good-by mebbe two hours back ; ain't he gone yet ? ” 

** No, and I ain't a ‘goin* at all,” said Boland, drawing his stool close 
to her on one side, while Gassie laid her head on her shoulder on the 
other. 

** And what's more, he said as bow he wasna snre he didna love his 
mother the best o* the two.. What mun 1 do to him?" 
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The tears sprang into Lydia’s eyes and her lips trembled as she said, 

** God bless ye both, my dears ; ye’re main good to me.” 

There was something in the feeling that their joy did not mahe them 
selfish, which to her keen perceptions of right gave almost as deep a satis- 
faction as the merely personal one. 

That afbemoon Gassie’s work certainly suffered. Holand followed her 
to and fro after the cow and the pig, and they wandered together down to 
the little streamlet which flowed through the glen amid a tangle of lady- 
fern and brushwood, and up and down the rudo steps and tlie payed path 
which led to the church, by the steep ascent on the other side. ** We’ll 
hae to go there soon oursens, Gassie,” said he, as they lingered on the 
little bridge made of three large stone flags overarched with fantastic ash 
and pollard oak, till the long level shadows fell round them. 

Few were the words he said about his father, but he made her under- 
stand that Joshua had now cut himself off entirely from his son — the last 
anchor to a possible good life. They could now do nothing, and he shrank 
from exposing his future wife to the reflection of the terrible doom which 
might be impending. Surely it was best to go over sea when they could 
do no good by staying ; and then .he hinted at his new and horrible dread 
that he might be called on to give evidence against his father. 

“ Nanny Elmes tclled us so,” said Gassie. 

One word the poor fellow clung to : he gave her his own version of 
that night’s revelations, which to Roland’s mind implied that Joshua had 
not himself struck a blow. ** He never hit un ; I believe it, on my soul 
I do, my darlin’,” he went on as they strolled home together. 

** I mun get the iron and iron out them creases in thy forehead,” said 
she that evcnmg as she lifted up the mass of light locks which had hung 
BO wildly when he arrived, but were becommg smooth and civilized 
already. 

“ I think thee’st done a good bit o* the job by now,” observed Lydia, 
smilmg. 

He looked fondly at Gassie, and then a shadow passed over his face. 
** But there’s creases there even thou canstna smooth away.” And he 
turned and went out into the quiet night to recover himself. 

« We wants to be our lone together, Lyddy and me,” said Gassie at 
night. << We’re very throng, and Ihee’st sorely i’ th* road. Thou mun go 
out wi’ German i’ th’ morning. 

« I’m a wanting sore for to hear about them foreign parts, but I canna 
get a word out on him. He mun be a bit hard o’ bearin’, on’y ’tis queer 
it’s alius o’ my side o’ his yead ! ” said the lad, smiling at Roland. 

German had caught at the notion of a change. Canada was of course 
to him the vaguest of ideas, but he had come down from the position of 
a farmer to that of a servant lad with some difficulty. The women were 
mistresses in their own dwelling, but he was at the beck and orders of a 
master, after having been one himself, and he had as earnest a desire 
as Roland to begin afresh. A very few words accordingly settled the 
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matiert a&d they had began to arrange for selling the cow and their 
property in genei^ even before they went oat next moniing. 

** I’ll write to the ship’s office,*’ said Boland, ** and toauld sailor Jack — 
he were always good to me, and he’ll see to all’s being set as it should be.” 

<< 1 man go and buy a sheet o' paper then, and borrow some ink at 
the publio for yer,” said Oassie. Literary porsnits were not common in 
the cottage ; and she hong OTer him to watch the wonderful performance 
of mftlring a letter, and gloried in the marvels of his scholarship. 

A letter has a body common to all snob compositions, to which any 
information it is desirable to communicate is afterwards added as a sort of 
extra : — ue. ** This comes hoping,” Ac. and ** leaves me at these presents,” 
is a necessary part ; your announcement that you are married, or ruined, or 
buried is but accidental ; and Roland’s epistle was no exception to the rule. 

The women, however, were not fated to have their time alone, for 
old Nathan appeared not long after. 

« I've been thinkin* a very deal up and down sin' I were here,” said ho, 
standing upright in the middle of the house loaning on his staff. '' It’s 
ill living wi* a scolding woman : a man mid as lief be in a windmill ; 
it’s better to live on a house-top norwitha brawling woman in a wide place. 
1 want my own fireside again. My missus were that good-tempered, ’twero 
like the sun upon one’s vittles, so now I'm wantin’ y^all for to come and 
bide wi* me — ^Lyddy for to marry me, and Cassie and German to be my 
childer. Now will ye ? ” 

** Uncle,” said tho girl, half laughing, did ye moot Roland a cornin' 
here ? ” 

“ Roland Btracey ? No, child. Is ho come back i’ th’ country ? ” 

Yes ; and I be a goin’ to many him, so ye see I canna come.” 

“ Whew ! ” said the old man, with a kind of whistle. ** His father’s 
son ! ” The world’s talk was beginning to bo heard, and '' across the 
sea ” grew fair in Cassie’s eyes. 

We’re thinking of going to Canada,” said she. 

Well, it sounds quare, too,” said Nathan. ** To be sure. But there’s 
lyddy. Won’t ye hae me, Lyddy ? I’m a year younger nor Ashford 
and I’d make yc a kind husband.” 

•« And I’m certain sure ye would,” answered she, warmly, " and thank 
ye kindly. Master Nathan ; ** but I’ve a cast in my lot wi’ thac three, my 
dear ones, for good and ill, till death do ns part.” 

** Let be, let be,” said the old man. ** Think on't, turn it over a bit.” 
Nay, we canna spare her, uncle,” answered Cassie, with a smile and 
a sort of pride. There’s a many wants her, ye see,” added the girl, 
putting her arm over Lydia’s shoulder as she sat at work. And Nathan 
•aw his long -considered scheme had melted away. Presently the 
young men came in together, eagerly discussing their plans. 

^^Fre a been np to Parson Taylor for to see after the ^ spurrings,* ” * 


• ** Speer," to nek. 
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said Iloland as he enleied. ** Th* auld man were a bitting i’th’ kitchen 
wi’ his porringer upo’ his kneos, and he says, * I hope as ^^ouVe enough 
for to pay me my rights. lt*s a hard matter for me to get through, 1 can tell 
ye, Boland Btracey, and that’s the truth. 'Tweren’t but last Easter as 1 niver 
got my dues upo’ th’ pattens and cocks’ eggs.' *’ (The hens pay for 
themselTes of their produce — ^the cocks are probably punished for their 
remissnesB in not laying.) ** * It’s queer times, these,’ says he. * I dnnno 
whiles whether I stanns on my head or my heels. And so you and Oassie 
Ashford’s a goin’ to put yer horses togither ? ’ he says. * The world’s fine 
and changed sin’ I were young.’ ” 

The class to which “the parson” belonged has completely died out, 
thoir existence being almost forgotten. Miserably paid, the difficulties of 
communication rendering any intercourse with the outer world impossible, 
“ Parson Taylor,” in appearance and manner, was hardly above a common 
labourer ; and although he was not an illiterate man, his dialect was as 
broad as that of his parishioners, with whom indeed he w'as completely 
on a level. 

“ He didna think much o’ them parts across the water, when we axed 
him ; but eh, he didna seem to know nowt about it, so to speak ; and one 
mid as well be set i’ th* ground like a turmit as canna wag its own head, as 
not flit when one has a mind so to do. Dunna you say so, uncle ?” said 
German, turning eagerly towards him. 

The old man had stood by in silence and some mortification for a few 
minutes ; but as he now began to criticise their plans, the rejected suitor 
became the wise Nathan once more. 

“ Well, it a’ most dazes a man for to hearken ye youngstera talk, as 
blithe as bees ; and there’s the big watem, wi’ only a board atwixt ye 
and death, and the wild beasts and the serpents, and the savages nak’d 
as when they was bom. There’s a man I heard no longer nor Toosday, 
and he’d a song as said, — 

Peter Gra} went out to trade 
In furs and othci skins, 

But he got scaled and tommic hocked 
By those nasty Indahins. 

Tommie-hocking — 1 canna rightly tell what that mid be, but it stan's to 
reason ’toin’t anything pleasant.” 

The women looked a little aghast : the unknown is always terrible, and 
this new peril bade fair to stand more in the way of their imaginations than 
all the real obstacles. 

“ Me and German’s pretty good agin thoe black people, I take it,” 
said Roland, who was not very strong ethnographically, and somewhat 
doubtful as to the colour of his future enemies. But though he spoke 
contemptuously he was a little anxious as to the effect of this new view of 
the case on his womankind. “ German mun take his big sword,” he 
added, laughing uneasily, 

Nathan, however, was reassured by the effect of his eloquence after 
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his late discomfiture, and he began graciously to relent. ** 1 wnnna say, 
though, as you’re wrong, a* things considered. But law, ye’ll be a sight o’ 
time getting the brass together I Come, I’ll just lend ye twelve pund, or 
gi’e it for that matter, an ye canna pay it bacL Ye’re a’ that’s left to me 
o’ Bessie,” said he with a sigh, as he prepared to depart with rather a 
downcast face. 

** I wish you’d go with us, uncle,” said German. 

** I’m too old, my lad, too old by twenty year. But ye mun think o’ 
me whiles, where ye’re a goin’.*’ 

“You’ve took good heed we shanna forget ye,” said Cassie, with a 
smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. “ You’ll come back to the wedding, 
uncle,” she went on, following him as he left the house. “ They say it ain’t 
lucky to hae any one at a marrying as is older nor bride and groom, but 
Boland and me’ll risk that.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Hope in the Far West. 

“ I WANT to see th' auld place again afore we flit for^ood,” said Cassie a 
few days later to Roland, and up the long rutU'd track they went, every 
step a memory to her. But the house at Stone Edge was dirty and ill -kept, 
full of screaming children, and little pleasure to see, and they passed on 
to the Druid’s Stones on the Edge (now, alas, destroyed like many of 
their fellows). The grand old hills spread wide under their feet, beautiful, 
though the day was grey and colourless, while they looked their last over 
their old country. 

“ There’s the * self- stone ’ above fathei s close on Win Hill,” said 
Boland, “and Lose Hill, where yer uncle’s biding now with Martha.” 
Probably the names recorded som^ pre-historic battle of the aborigines 
with the Danes, who are generally fathered with all fights in that county. 
The two hills fiused each other over a dale lovely to look upon. There is 
little positive feeling for beauty of scenexy in the peasant class : it is a taste 
of cultivation ; but there is a clmgmg love to the old landmarks, a se/in- 
siicht, difficult to describe, but very real and deep. 

“ When I were at the worst about thee, 1 used to come up here,” said 
Oaaaie. ** Winter were beginning and it were cold and windy : there were a 
little blue harebell as growed in among the dark stones, looking so nesh 
and bright through it all, and I thought it were my hope ; and when the 
weather grew snowy I was ’fraid it would kill my hope, and I just picked 
it and kep’ it in my Bible. Good-by,” she went on, going up andf stroking 
the solemn old stones. “You’ll niver see us again no more, and you’ll 
not bleak yer hearts nor yer comers for that,” she added, reproachfi^y. 

There is something chilling and disappointing in the contrast between 
the everlasting bills and our brief day. They will smile as fiiirly when 
we are gone, they care nothing for our love or our sorrow. The want of 
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sympathy fiills occasionally like an ache upon one’s heaoi. Something like 
this passed through her, though she could not have put it into words, and 
she turned away with a si^ of relief from the insensible nature to the 
warm human heart beside her, and clung to his aim. 

I’m a poor portion for thee, Gassie,” said he, with a sigh. ** I’ye 
uowt to give thee, and I tak’ thee away from a’ thou lovest.” 

wunna wed thee an thou sayest such things. Dostna know 1 care 
more for thee than for a* the stones as iver was bom ? ” answered she, 
with a pout and a smile. 

When they re-entered the cottage they found Lydia as much ** put 
about ” as was possible to her gentle nature. 

** Councillor Gilbert have a been here nigh upon an hour,” said she, 
** speeiing no end o’ questions up and down. Why we hadn’t made more 

rout about ,” and she paused ; and what for we let thee wed wi’ 

Boland,” she added in a low voice, turning to Gassie. ** 1 could ha’ cried, 
he deaved me so wi’ it all ; but I niver let on as I cared a bit, and the 
upshot o’ it all was, where were thy feyther ? I made as if I’d niver 
hoerd tell o’ thissen, and I couldna understan’ thatten, and at last he got 
into a rago like, and went off, saying as he b’lieved I were just right down 
stupid silly, but he’d get what he wanted for a’ that.” 

In fact Lydia’s demeanour had been a masterpiece of defensive war- 
fare ; she had let down over her whole face and manner that impenetrable 
veil of apparent stolidity which is so often used by her class as armour 
against impertinent questions, and which is as difficult to get through 
us the feather-beds used in an old siege hung over the castle walls. 

** The man’s a bad uu, and he’s a grudge at father,” said Boland, 
gloomily. “ I wish we were off.” 

** Ye dunno think as he could forbid the banns ? ” put in Gassie, 
anxiously. 

‘‘ Them lawyers is like ferrets ; they’re so sharp that they’d worrit 
and worrit through a stone wall afore they’d be denied anythink,” replied 
he. 

And they hurried on their preparations. They had sold almost every- 
thing belonging to them to pay their passage, save warrior Ashford’s big 
sword, which was found not to be allowed for in the square inches of 
emigrant’s luggage ” permitted in the hold, or the still smaller space of 
cabin necessaries,” and German hung it up in the little chapel up the 
glen. 

** Mebbe I may claim it still,” he said, rather sadly. 

The earliest possible day after the baxms was appointed for the mar- 
riage. It was a still cloudy morning in July as they passed along the silent 
meadows, where the hay had just been carried, and the bright green of the 
“ eddish ” was fair to look on ; up the ** clattered way ” they went— the 
paved path necessary in these mountain regions to make the road passable 
at all in muddy weather — and through the oopsewood, to the little chapel 
standing at the head of the deep wild glen on its lonely hillside, snxionnded 
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by groat old feathery ash. Nothing could bo more solitary ; and the still- 
uosB seemed almost increased by the sound of the single bell which rang 
forth from the small ornamented turret perched at one comer — a quiet note, 
used for sirangoly different purposes — a wedding, a funeral, or a birth. 
It belonged to the days when bells were properly baptized, and had its 
name engraved round its neck — **Melodid nomen Magdalenes campana 
resonat.” — and now gave forth its quiet welcome, that peculiarly restful, 
peaceful sound which a village bell seems to gather in its still life among 
the trees.” 

The poi'son ain’t come,” said the old clerk, looking out from a 
window of the tower. “ I’ll go down and open for yo. Things ain’t 
hardly fettled yet within.” 

As they stood silently before the closed door, Cassie’s face was full of 
thought. It is a solemn moment for a w'oman, and must always be so to 
her, if she thinks at all : the death of the old life, the birth of the new, as 
she stands on the threshold, as it were, of an unknown future, giving up 
her separate and iudi\idiial existence for ever, and becoming part of 
another, can be no light matter to her, however deep her affection. 
Cassie, fortunately for her, had been made to think and feel too much 
by the sufferings and anxieties of her past life, to take marriage as 
the peasant class (and indeed a much higher one, for that matter) so 
often does. ^ 

** Thee’rt not afeard, Cassie, o* trustin’ thyscu to me ? ” said Boland, 
in a low husky voice, with a pressure of her hand that was almost 
painful. 

The girl's expression in reply, as she looked up to him, though she 
did not speak, told more forcibly than by any words how entire was the 
t'onffdenco of her love. Lydia sat silently a little way off, on the low 
stone wall, and waited. No one was ever less inclined to revert to herself 
and her own sensations, but it was impossible not to contrast her own 
loveless marriage, so few years before, in that very church, with theirs ; to 
feel that, in spite of trials, in spite of griefr before and behind them, they 
had in their affection a blessing which could not be taken nwa}^ and which 
had been denied to her. Nathan stood by. Ttith rather a rueful counte- 
nance, leaning on his staff. 

1 likes aboil,” observed he, for conversation. They sa^'s as how the 
Deevil can’t abide it nobow, and as it keps off ill things when a soul’s pass- 
ing. And mebbe that’s wanted for a wedding as well sometimes,” he 
ended, as the old parson came up hurriedly, 

** Well, young nns,” said he, ‘^yon was nigh having no weddin’ at all 
this morning. I’d one wi’ me this ever so long as would ha’ forbid it an 
be eonld. * I’d ba’ Boland Btracey took up,’ he says, * as particeps to the 
mnrder, and then the old un would turn up in no time,’ but 1 pacified him 
that it weron't his business, and would mak’ a big scandal. I’d a hard 
matter to stop him, he worrited me, so. You’d best mah* haste, I eon 
tell yo.” 
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« So tboro was' very ill tilings i* th' wind for the bell to tackle/* said 
Nathan, in a low voice, smiling as he followed them into the chapel. 

The marriage ceremony was quickly through. “ And I wish yo God 
speed, and well through yer troubles, for you’ll have plenty of them,” said 
the old minister as he dismissed them. 

But nothing can’t part us now,” said Cassie, with a sigh of relief, as 
'they came out again into the open air, naythir ill report nor good report, 
and we two is one to boar them.” 

“Yes,” observed Nathan, overhearing her, *‘twp is better than one, 
because they has a good reward for their labour, for if one fall the one 
will lift up Us fellow, but woe to him that is nbno. Ah,” added he, with 
half a smile, as she took her husband’s arm, I dunuot believe as my 
Bessie ever ‘ linked ’ wi’ any man but me a’ her days as we was 
togithcr.” 

As they came back once more to the cottage they mot Nanny, who had 
arrived to see the last of lior fiiends. 

“ Well-a-day, I’m fine and pleased for to sec yon so content, and I'm 
hoping as it's all right, but marriage is a vera tickle thing — ^whiles better, 
>\hileB worser. I buried my first husband when Johnny were but two 
year old, and then I chanced iipo* another, and I mid a’most a been as 
well without one. He were a sore un to drink, and so I had to fettle for 
m}Hon and him and the boy too.” 

“ Nay,” replied Nathan, ‘^most things is kittle, — it’s according as yo 
looks upon ’uni. It’s a sore thing to be alone, and it’s what' God A’mighty 
didn’t see as it were good, — and it’s ill convanient to ha’ company as is not 
to yor mind. And I’ve a got both on ’um, it sims to me,” he added in a 
low voice. 

“ I’ve a brought ye some pins and tapes, and a little o’ all things as is 
agreeable,” said Nanny, helping to gi\c u final touch to the packings. 

Ye’ll feel mighty comiklo, I tak’ it, wi’out a carrier nor a ’sponsible 
body peddling about wi’ a’ yo need in those wild woods as German were a 
talking on. Ye’ll want sore to bo back agoin. I wish ye a’ well through. 
Ye’ll be a sore loss to mo ttJi;vbow, I know that.” 

”Hu’ jc got plenty o’ thrnps? The wind’s high WTst to-day” (ue, 
close upon north), “ ’tis main cold. The sayin’ is 

Nc*cr cast a clout 
Till Moy be out,”* 

moralised Nathan ; ** but 1 think as it shouldna be till July. I wish I 
were ten year younger, and I think I'd a gone wi’ yc. Home’s home, bo 
it never so homely, but it’ll seem cold and lonesome veiy for me when 
yo bo a’ flitted. Tak’ heed,” added he, to a boy who was wheeling off 
some of the goods in a wheelbarrow and dropped a fresh thing at every 
step. ** Yer but a moithering chap.” 

“ ’Tain’t my fault,” said he. “ I canna help it.” 


* ** Lord 'Monmouth using oft that saying/* 1649. 
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** Eh, exoases ain’t nowt — ^what were it Aaron said ? * 1 put in the 
gold and there came out a god,’ ” said Nathan, atriving to be his old self 
and *^keep up their spirits.” 

He seemed altogether to have forgotten his intentions of marriage, and 
treated Lydia exactly as he did his niece. 

A number of neighbours had come in to see the last of the emigrants, 
but they gradually topped off, and only he and Nanny went on with them 
to the turning which led from their own valley to the high-road. The 
wrench to Lydia was great, and she suffered very much, though there was 
no outward sign of it in her quiet face. The tearing up by the roots as it 
were of all her old associations seemed to give her a separata pang with 
every stick and stone which they passed on their way. Cassio walked 
along by her husband’s side in a kind of maze. The outer world was 
nothing to her then. She was living in her own sensations, which seemed 
to her the only reality, and all other things, whether to go or stay, at home 
or abroad, indifferent for the time at least. “ For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and obey,” 
seemed ringing in her ears. They all sat down on a bank with their 
bundles and awaited the waggon. The}’ sat in silence ; oven Nanny did 
not utter a word. The soft carpet of thyme and cistus and oyobrigbt 
under their feet gave forth a pleasant smell, — and smelj^ have a singular 
power of association, and, at times, bring after them a whole history of 
recollections in places and years far removed. Ever after in Lydia’s 
mind the scent of thyme brought buck the whole scene, the bitter sweet of 
the parting, the rocky hills, the valley, the feathery wycb elms, and the old 
man murmiuing to himself. 

It won’t be long now," said German, pointing to the waggon as it 
came slowly down the road, which wound like a white riband along the 
green hillside. 

** Tain’t for very long. Nothink ain’t for very long, thank God,” said 
the old man, half aloud. 

** God bless yer, childer,” he oontxnued, rising solemnly as the sound 
of the jangling bells of the horses came near. ** 1 shall see yer faces no 
more, but we shall meet o’ the other side the river i* th’ morning, please 
God, some time. God A'mighty kip yer in a’ yer ways, and prosper ye in 
a’ yer dealin’s, and have mercy upon yer and upo’ me, too,” he ended, 
as he passed his hard hand over his eyes and turned sadly towards 
Yooleliffe. 

Nanny was too busy stowing away bundles, helping to arrange cloaks 
and seats, to be quite aware that the last moment was come, till the heavy 
waggon was once again under way, when she burst into a wild kind of 
sob. ** And I haven't so much as an old shoe to throw alter ye ibr lubkt ” 
die cried, holding out her arms towrards them. It was the last they saw 
of theb old home as th^ turned the shoulder of the hill. 

Th^ were obliged to deep a night or two in Liverpool bdbre the ship 
sailed, where the old aailor took them in hand ; but thon^ Boland looked 
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out anxiously for His father ho could not find him. As the boat left the 
shore for the ship, however, with a host of sympathizers and fhends 
standing about and a ringing final cheer, the crowd parted for an instant, 
and he saw the face he knew so weU, looking earnestly after them, sad, 
dark, and lowering. As he caught his son’s eye, however, he smiled, and 
raised his cap above his head with a shout and a cheer that went to 
Boland’s heart. 

«Is it him?” said Cassie, pressing close to his side as she saw him 
turn pale. 

** Yes, dearie, and he’s a shouten to make as if he were main glad — 
poor feyther ! ” 

It was almost the solitary piece of self-denial of Joshua’s life ; let os 
nope it was counted to him — it was his last gleam of good. 

His children prospered in their new land. They had a hard fight to 
begin with, but they won their way to a farm in the backwoods in time. 

Penetanguisheen ” — the lake of iho silver strand — ^became a very pleasant 
homestead, which they called Stone Edge, in spite of geography. They kept 
together. German never married ; women such as he had been used to 
were scarce out there, and he had all that ho wanted in his mother and 
in Cassie’s home and children. 

Boland always held that his father had struck no blow against Ashford, 
and that this made a great difference ; Cassie, as a good wife, agreed with 
him, and Lydia held her tongue. She worked with head and heart and 
hands for them all, and was a happy woman in her loving toil ^d the love 
of them all in return. Sometimes as she nursed Cassie ’s numerous babes 
a dreamy look came over her face, and they knew she was thinking 
of her dead boy, and Cassie would come behind her with one of her old 
loving caresses — or, better still, send a small tyrant, her first-bom, a little 
German, whom Lydia had tended in all their early struggles, and to whom 
she clung greatly and was supposed to spoil. 

It was not much more than a month after they sailed when the horse- 
dealer was taken up for some far inferior crime, and “ Lawyer Gilbert” 
getting scent of it, had the man put on his trial for the murder. He, of 
course, laid the chief blame upon Joshua, declared that he had suggested 
the robbery as a means of freeing himself from debts which he could not 
otherwise pay, that he had ridden behind him to the spot where Ashford 
was set upon, had held the horse and shared the spoil, with a great deal 
more which seemed to be apocryphal ; but it was impossible to unravel the 
truth from the lies in his statement. 

Joshua was still wandering under a feigned name about Liverpool, 
when one day, while he was boozing grimly and sadly in a low public- 
house near the docks, a friendly voice said in his ear, Tak’ heed, they're 
arter ye.” 

He rose and went out, he hardly knew where. The sun was setting 
behind a mass of dark red angzy-looking clouds, and the tall masts and 
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rigging stood out black and distinct against the sky as he came oat on the 
shore. Far in the offing was a in fall sail : he stood for a moment 
watching her, as she seemed to follow on the track of the only thing he had 
erer loved, his son ; then his thooghts went back to his troubles," as 
he called them. He had made a bad bargain with the Devil : the county 
notes had been of scarcely any value ; the seeming treasure had tamed into 
dead leaves, as in an old fairy tale. 

** It were hardly worth while," he mattered to himself, as he come to 
a crowd of men unloading a timber vessel. It was not a lofty sentiment 
for such a crime, but some petty detail seems to fill a mind stupefied by 
guilt and drink to the utter exclusion of the great horror itself. In the 
bustle and confusion he was struck by a plank, and at the same moment a 
tipsy man hustled against him. for is thattens?" said Joshua, 

saspiciously, returning what he thought a blow. In the drunken squabble 
which ensued he lost his footing, and fell over the river wall among the 
stones on the shore, and was only rescued much injured and half-drowned. 
They took him to the workhouse, and when the slow constables of that 
day came upon his trail they found him dying. “ Joshua Stracey ?” said 
one of them, laying a hand on his arm gently. ** Joshua Straccy it is,” 
said he, mechanically, without opening his eyes. ** It werena worth while," 
he repeated again, and passed away. ^ 

The horsedealer was found guilty and executed. 

An old guide-book of some fifty years ago, describing this part of the 
countiy, tells how a murder was committed in this valley, and after a 
solemn little sermon against highway robbery and murder, proceeds to 
say ** that the murderer was hanged on the scene of his wickedness,” and 
adds, without the smallest surprise or disgust, evidently as an ordinaiy 
event, that his body was hanging there in chains, on a gallows erected 
for it, when he (the guide-book) passed that way some time after. 

There has been more change in the habits of thought and feeling 
among ns daring the last fifty years than had taken place during the 
previous eight hundred. 

It wa.s a bright autumn day in Canada some seven or eight yeni*s after. 
A building “bee" (work to bo repaid in kind), in which all the few 
neighbours far and wide had joined, had just r.iiscd ii new and larger log- 
house for the family, which had pretty well outgrown the old shed. 
Boland and German, two tall, strong, bearded fellows, with axes in their 
hands, were just finishing a “ snake " fence, while Cassic, now a handsome 
matronly w’omon, stood at the door, with a child on each side, calling 
them into supper. 

^'Where's mother?" said German. “Is she after the weaning 
calf?" 

At that moment, however, she came in sight, with her little squire 
proudly carrying the calf a jug. Their course mi^t be traced all over the 
fium by the inceesant prattlo of one of the loving pair, while the almost 
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entire silenoe of the other did not seem to preyent the most perfect 
sympathy between the Mends. 

She seemed now younger than Cassic, with that peculiarly placid 
other-world look which keeps the heart and the expression young till 
death. 

* You spoil un, mother/’ said Cassio, with a smile. 

“ Nay, I dunna humour un, and ’tain’t love that spoils : the sun 
ma's the fruit rippen. I mind when I were a little un and hadn’t got 
it,” said she, with an answering smile. 

** But we dunna see that the fruit didna rippen wi’out,” said 
German affectionately. 

They stood for a moment at the door of their new dwelling. It was on 
a promontory overlooking the beautiful lake : the forest spread wide all 
round the shore; their own clearing was the only bit of civilization in 
bight. The woods were touched with the magnificent colour of an 
American autumn, and there was a gorgeous sunset, besides, over 
all. 

Ycr wouldn't hae scon such a sight as that in England," said lloland, 
looking west. 

The women turned towards the old country in the east, where a little • 
moon was rising in a pale delicate blue sky. A woman is generally more 
apt to look towards the past than forward : a man’s mind inclines more 
towards the future than to recollect. 

Eh, there was fair things too in the dear old land," said they, 
though things mebbe werena all so gaudy for the look." 
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Ws have no intention of tiying to do in this article what very few, either 
lawyers or game-preservers, could do for us, that is, **' lay down the law 
upon the subject/’ There are, probably, few Acts of Parliament so 
uncertain, notwithstanding their proverbial uncertainty, as those which 
relate to game ; and all that we aspire to do is to place a few general con- 
siderations before our readers, which may have the effect of opening their 
eyes to the true difficulties of the question. 

At the very outset, however, we would beg them to take note that the 
unpopularity of the game-laws and the mischiefs which arise from poach- 
ing are two perfectly distinct things. That the latter is assisted by the 
former all men know who know anything about game. But the one does 
not depend upon the other. It is not poaching which makes the game- 
laws unpopular, nor is it the unpopularity of the game-laws which begets 
poaching. Doubtless there is some connection between the two. A 
poacher counts upon a certain amount of public syn^thy when he is 
placed in the dock ; a tenant-fermer does not break his heart at the escape 
of a poacher ; but the sources of the two feelings, dissatisfaction, namely, 
with the game-laws, and a resolution to live by the breach of them, are 
quite separate from*each other. 

The only people who have any practical right (theoiy is another thing) 
to complain of the game-laws are the tenant-farmers ; and oven their 
complaint, when we come to look into it, is reducible within a very small 
compass. First of all, there is the substantial iiguiy done by game ; but 
this, after all, is a matter of political economy. Either a man does not 
pay as much for land subject to the depredations of game as for land not 
so subject, or he does. If ho does not, he is no loser. If he does, why 
does he ? He takes a farm with his eyes open, and if he consents to let 
the game go for nothing, it must bo because the form is so advantageous 
to him in other ways that it is not worth his while to raise the point. 
This is the broad view of the case. Of course in matters of detail hard- 
ships will occur ; but there is no hardship in the principle. An estate 
with BO much game upon it is simply a commodity in the market. 
Fannsn are supposed to know their own mterests quite as well as other 
people. They may take it or leave it. But there is besides this the 
sttthneBtil grievanee, iriueh we hold to be the stronger of the two ; and 
this we fear is one whidb oountty gentlemen axe not soffidently anadons 
to mitigate. There is one praotioe in psiiioular, which oaiuses more 
heartbumings than all the other game-law grievances put together : we 
mean the practice of letting the shooting over the heads of the tenant- 
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£emner0. This they oaimot endure. Nor, perhaps, is their resentment to 
be wondered at. A farm certainly is not a freehold ; but, ueverthelesB, 
the sense of possession is easily engendered by occupation, and it is a very 
potent sentiment in the English mind. It ia aggravating to see a parcel 
of strangers running over your land as if it was their own, breaking down 
your fences and laughing at your protests, and doubly aggravating when 
you know that my lord or the squire makes a profit out of the transaction. 
' Farmers think, moreover, in many places, that where the landlord doesn’t 
shoot himself, the right ought to devolve upon the tenant : while, over and 
above all this, there is a general soreness at what seems to be an aristocratie 
privilege — ^though nothing can be more ridiculous than to regard it in that 
light— only to be overcome by dint of great tact, courtesy, and liberality 
on the landlord’s part, which he is not always, perhaps, sufficiently 
studious to exhibit. 

The above are the only sources of any general dissatisfaction with the 
game-laws which impartial critics need recognize. The starving peasant 
who snares a rabbit to get a meal for his sick wife, and is imprisoned 
among felons in consequence, is a pure myth, as all men well acquainted 
with country life know ; the misfortune being that a good many of the 
directors of public opinion in London are not, we fear, well acquainted 
with country life. And as for the regular poaching gangs, we do not know 
why they should constitute an argument against the game-laws, any more 
than the existence of burglars is an argument against silver-spoons. These 
remarks bring us down to the special subject of the present article — 
poachers, who and what are they ? what ore the laws on which we rely 
for punishing them 9 and how far are these laws effective ? 

The reader will be prepared to hear that with the changes which have 
come over game-preserving, corresponding changes have ensued in the 
condition of the poacher. As game has approximated to the character of 
ordinary property, poaching has approximated to the character of ordinary 
theft. In former days, when natural woods, commons, and wastes were 
more abundant than they are now, when population was much more scanty, 
transport much more tedious, and our habits of life altogether different, it 
is possible that the poacher was one who killed game for his own consump- 
tion ; and that interference with him was rather the vindication of a feudal 
right than necessary to the preservation of property. We may picture 
him to ourselves, if we like, lurking in some sequestered den — ^half cave, 
half cottage — built into the hill-side, and protected by a spreading oak, 
and there will be no one to disturb our vision. We may imagine him a 
good sportsman, a self-taught naturalist, sober, and, in his own eyes at 
least, honest and industrious. Last, but not least, let him stand six fbet 
high, be a model of strmigth and activity, with a fraz^ bold countenance, 
a meny blue eye, extremely white teeth, and a smile that would subdue 
a duchess. Our fimcy may paint him as we like, and nobody, we repeat, 
can contradict us. That is the poadier of the golden age ; before 
modem preserves, modem battues, or percussion-caps were invented. 
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Bnt as we do not believe in the ** starving-peasant " theory of poaching, 
still less do we believe in that romantic and picturesque ideal which 
modem novelists do still occasionally present to us. The poacher of the 
old school, if he ever existed, with his Allan-a-Dale swagger and Kobin 
Hood-like generosity, is as extinct as Dick Turpin. To him has succeeded 
the poacher of the iron age : the member of a ruffianly gang, whose busi- 
ness is to fill the dealers’ shops in to^m and country, and to got drunk 
upon the proceeds. These gangs vary in number and in daring, from the 
topsBwyers of London down to the provincial artists who are shoemakers 
or ratcatchers by day and poachers only by night. The cream of the pro- 
fession, wo fancy, sully not their hands by any meaner occupation, not at 
least during the days of their glory — “in the season of the year.'* These 
men, making some large town or village in a good game country, or perhaps 
London itself, their head-quarters, cany on operations in a systematic and 
wholesale fashion. They have their spies and underlings in the neighbour 
hood of all the large preserves, from whom they receive accurate informa 
tion as to the quantity of game, the likeliest covers, the movements of 
the keepers, and the character of the local police. In fact their precautions 
and their organization are exactly the same as those of any regular gang 
of housebreidcers. When it is once determined to make a descent on some 
particular preserve, the first thing to be done is to create a false alarm in 
an opposite direction. The keepers and watchers on tlfJ property about to 
be attacked are pretty sure to hear of this, and to be thrown into a state of 
fiilse security ; while another and more important point will have been gained 
if the police have been induced to look out along a different line of high 
road. The proper steps having been taken to secure these desirable objects, 
the party sets out so as to arrive at the scene of action between eleven and 
twelve at night. If they are sufficiently numerous to defy any force which 
the keepers can bring against them, they are, of course, less attentive 
to those precautions which otherwise they ore bound to take. But this is 
not often the case, though. sometimes gangs of as many as forty or fifty men 
will invade a well- stocked preserve, and plunder it before the keeper's eyes. 
However, the ordinaiy way of proceeding makes secrecy desirable, and your 
regular poacher never courts a collision. He would rather do anything 
than fight, not from wont of courage, bnt because resistance, if incffeetnal, 
only aggravates the penalty, while severe hints given or received on either 
side, create a scandal and publicity which is sure to be ixyurions to the 
trade. Accordingly he takes as many precautions as a Bed Indian to ensure 
perfSaet silence. The merest whimper from a dog ; the crackle of a dry 
stiek ; a congh, or a sneeze, may at any moment betray his whmabonte 
to some watcher more vigUant t^ his frUows, or worse than all« io that 
savage and deepless Gerberos, the keeper's dog. The wheda of the 
caii» and aometimes even the feet of the horse, are mnffled; vAlle 
long praetiee has made the poaobar perfret in bseaUng the aeehi 
of ham and lahhits without allowing them to aqneaL Herein, how- 
ever, lies one of Us grsatest dangers. The aorsam of a haie oan be 
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heard at a very long distance ; and if that sound is once can^t, the 
poacher knows ^at the keeper and his men will soon muster. Still, this 
will take some little time ; and then will come the discussion as to what 
quarter the sound came from; and even if right on that point, the 
guardians of the frirxy tribe will perhaps only reach the spot to find that 
the poachers have by that time moved off to another cover. One of their 
Ordinary dodges is to sprinkle a few men about at different points, in 
order to distroct the attention of the keepers and induce them to divide 
their forces. Upon the whole, in netting hares and rabbits outside the 
covers, the chances are very much in the poacher’s favour. But where 
pheasants are his object the difiiculties are greatly augmented. For 
pheasants must be shot. To shoot them the covefs must be entered, and 
walking through brushwood is in itself no silent operation, to say nothing of 
the disturbance raised by that most useful of natural alarums, the boisterous 
wood-pigeon. Of course wo are here assuming that the marauders use 
only aii’-guns ; if they use powder they must be very favourably circum- 
stanced, indeed, to avoid discovery. Still, when the wind is in the right 
quarter and the cover is divided by a hill from the nearest lodge, a good 
many pheasants may bo killed even in this way before the authorities are 
alarmed. Netting partridges is not quite so hazardous an operation ; but 
then it is less certain in its results, and less profitable when successful. 
However, it is of course part of the poacher’s business, and no doubt it is 
from partridges that a great part of his livelihood is drawn. 

The night’s work finished, the cart laden, and the public road once 
gained, the poacher used to be able to congratulate himself that all danger 
was over. Not so now, however. He still has the police to get round, 
who may be looking out for him within a mile or two of the town to 
which he is conveying his booty. Of course he puts in practice all sorts 
of dodges to evade these hateful sentinels. Long circuits by cross-roads 
from one turnpike-road to another are frequently adopted for this purpose ; 
and sometimes a cart-load of game has been known to be kept out in the 
country for several nights beibre it could run the blockade. But when 
all goes right, the game is usually smuggled into the back premises of the 
purchaser by about six o’clock in the morning, and between seven and 
eight the poachers regain their hotel, and tumble into bed at once. About 
twelve or one they enjoy a copious breakfast of beefsteaks, bacon, and 
ale ; and the afternoon is comfortably passed in smoking, dog-fighting, 
playing skittles, mending nets, and concocting fresh plans for the morrow. 
Those sallow-faced, round-shouldered men, in dirty stockings, unlaced 
ankle-boots, knee-breeches, and velveteen jackets, who are to be seen 
lounging about the door of the most disreputable-looking public in any 
lajge straggling village or country town, are ten to one members of the 
fraternity aforesaid. 

We have seen that poaching to be successfully pursued demands a 
eomhination of qualities decidedly above the average: courage, nerve, 
patienoe, great quickness of eye and ear, frrtihV^ resource, and knowledge 
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of the habits of game . Bach qualities demand and fetch a good price. It 
is impossible to calculate exactly the arerage earnings of a poacher during 
his season of five months, but they are considerable. Prices vary : but 
assuming that from first to last he gets 2«. 6d. a brace for partridges, 4s. 
a brace for pheasants, 2s. Qd. a piece for hares, and Gd. a piece for 
jabbits, we can make a rough guess at the result.* We should say that a 
gang of ten men might take a hundred pheasants, a hundred hares, a 
hundred rabbits, and a hundred partridges per week. Some weeks of 
course they may take treble the quantity, but we should think that from 
the first of September to the first of February the above is a pretty fair 
calculation. At the price we have put upon each description of game the 
sum total will be thirty pounds per week, or three pounds a week to each 
man of the gang. Their expenses come to very little. There is always an 
association of publicans to pay fines, employ counsel, and replace imple- 
ments. The men have their three pounds a week clear profit ; and as it is 
truer to say that the poacher's season lasts from the middle of August 
to the middle of February, it may be said that his earnings all the year 
round average thirty shillings a week, that is to say, that for six months* 
work he gets the yearly income of many a skilled artisan. 

What the poacher does with himself out of the season is not very 
clear. There are, of course, a good many who are always ostensibly 
engaged in some kind of handicraft. Others probably )|ang about pigeon- 
matches, or keep their hands in by stealing live game or eggs for breeding. 
Some few, perhaps, live upon their savings, and take their wives to 
Gravesend ; but behind the screen which veils the poacher’s domestic 
life we care not to penetrate. His public life is one of constant excite- 
ment, large profits, and commensurate sensuality : he is the envy of the 
village youth, and the prop of the village alehouse. 

Such are poachers and poaching in this year of grace 1667 ; and we 
hope we shaU not be suspected of any illiberal proclivities, when we say 
that we scarcely understand the hostility provoked by those laws which 
are intended to restrain them. The question is a veiy simple one. Does 
the country on the whole wish game to exist or to be exterminated ? To 
call this a landowner’s question is rather a misuse of words. Game requires 
land to live on, and accordingly the landowner is supposed to be specially 
interested in the game-laws. A little reflection will show us that this 
oonelusion is more than doubtful. It is possible that if the game-laws 
were abolished to-morrow, the owner of any moderate estate could always 
ks^ game enough upon it for his own amusement, and to supply his own 
table. But what would become of all that numerous class who, possessing 
no land of their own, are nevertheless enabled, under the present system* 
to partake in a healthy end invigorating amusement at the expense of 
other people 9 If it were not for the game-laws, gentlemen could oidy 
tflaiti to invite such friends to shoot as were in a position to invite tbefn 


* Ve behave that this cak ul at to n is raUmr under the mark than over 
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btek again. In the second place, the first consequence of the abolition of 
the game-laws would he an immense rise in the price of game. And 
would that affect no one but the landowners ? Why, the landowners aro 
almost the only class in the country whom it would not affect. Thus, 
in both the shooting and the eating of game, a vast number of persons are 
interested, besides those who preserve it. Accordingly, whether the game- 
laws be abolished or maintained, it is quite unreasonable to cast all the 
o^um of them on the shoulders of the landed aristocracy. The question 
is simply this, whether there is not a sufficiently large and miscellaneous 
minority desirous of keeping game in the country to make their wishes 
worthy of consideration. Of course, it is useless to invite our readers to 
any consideration of the present state of the law, or to any proposed im- 
provements in it, unless they first of all agree to the propriety of some law. 

There is an objection to the game-laws cutting much more deeply into 
the roots of thhigs, of which we are bound to take some notice, if only to 
show that we are aware of its existence. The game-laws are usurious to 
the morals of the people, therefore they ought to be abolished. This bare 
statement, however, implies the existence of a syllogism of which the mi^or 
premiss is this, that all things which are injurious to the morals of the 
people ought to be abolished. It is plain either that this cannot be the 
case, or that the principle of property is a vicious one. For all property is 
a temptation, and all temptations are injurious to the morals of the people. 
By the common consent of mankind, therefore, we may assume that our nuyor 
premiss is to be negatived. We then descend to a particular affirmative,— 
some things which are injurious to the morals of the people ought to be 
abolished. Very good : but what things ? And here we are plunged into 
a flea of casuistry in which we may toss ourselves about for ever. Gene- 
rally we may say, that all things which, being immoral in themselves, exist 
only for the sake of immorality, ought to be abolished. In this list would 
come gambling-houses and brothels. Then we come to things which are 
immoral in themselves, but of which the object or final cause is not 
immoral, such as bribery at elections ; for there is no immorality in being 
a Member of Parliament. And, thirdly, we may come to things which, 
though moral in themselves, do nevertheless conduce to immorality, such 
as public-houses. Now it is clear that game-laws come under neither of 
the two first heads. They are not immoral in the abstract. We have to 
consider them, then, as they come under the third, — ^things which, in 
themselves innocent, conduce in their effects to vice. But ive now find 
ourselves face to &oe with a very simple formula which it is common to 
apply to such cases, we mean the use and the abuse of things. And we 
set the one against the other. As Be Quincey points out, the much- 
maligned sdenee of casuistry is nevertheless in universal operation in the 
affairs of the world. We are always (^liged to make cases. Now, in this 
instance, we can lay down no principle. We can only say that, wherever 
the ahuse exceeds Ihe use, palpab^, grossly, and to such an extent as 
ahnost to owiide and extinguish it, then sneh things should be idxdiaiM. 
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Common sense is the only tribimal by which this point can be determined. 
We consider that in this respect the public-house question is closely 
analogous to the game-law question. Both are temptations to vice. But, 
on tho other hand, it is contended that both serve other purposes, which 
are not only innocent, but in the one case necessoiy, and in the other 
Bolutaiy ; of which the evil they do by the temptations they hold out is 
not great enough to justify the stoppage.^ 

On broad grounds it may be added that as all classes of mankind ai’e 
exposed to their particular temptations in the path of life, the poor must 
expect to have theirs ; and that this system of removing all temptations 
because they are temptations, is inconsistent with tho theory of moral 
discipline, and the formation of virtuous habits. The truth is that life in 
all its varieties is a daily illustration of the well-known dilemma of the 
old philosopher : Uxorem si habeas informem, irotvi} est, si bellam, com/ : 
ergo nullam duxoris. But the world nevertheless rejects this conclusion. 
So we may argue that life without certain pleasures and elegancies is 
a dreary waste : with them it is full of temptations, ergo — cut yuur 
throat. But the world is illogical, and rejects the proffered razor. 

Having already shown that game-laws do not exist for the benefit of 
landowners in particular, we may now inquire whether there is really any 
way open to us of making them at once more e&cjLive and less odious ; 
that is to say, whether any better machiner}'’ than has yet been devised 
can be adopted for the repression of poaching. 

The legislature at on early date seems to ha^ c perceived whore the 
knot of the difficulty lay. In the fifth year of Queen Anne’s reign an Act 
was passed making it illegal for any ** higgler or chapman ” to be in 
possession of game. By the 28th of George II. it was declared illegal 
for such persons to be in possession of gome unless obtained from those 
who were ** qualified to kill game.” In this state the law remained for 
nearly eight years. And as in former days very few persons who were 
qualified to kill game ever sold it, the Act amounted virtually to a prohi- 
bition of tbe sale of game. Of course the law was evaded ; and it was in 
furtherance of such evasion that partridges acquired the special name of 
** birds,” while hares were generally kno\Mi as ** lions.” Our readers 
may remember the solemn waiter at Cheltenham who informs Pelham ” 
that he cannot have less than a whole lion. At length, in 1681, the Act 
was passed which is now the recognized authority on tho subject. It 
abolished all qualifications, and substituted the game-certificate. It 
authorised the sale of game by all dealers who were licensed, t^ licence 
being two pounds. It declared that any. licensed dealer procuring game 
from an nnlicensed person should be liable to a penalfy. And it enacted 
that the game-certificaie authorising to loll game should cany with it the 
li^ of selling game. We have heard indeed this coDstrootkm of the Act 
di||piited» hai the wording of the 17th clause seems to admit of onfy one 
intlrpsBt|diea : **Bmy person who diaU have obtahied an animal gsme- 
eestUlolde dmU have power to sell game to any penoaUoensed to deal in 
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game.” So that gentlemen who sell their game are not, it sceme, 
required to take out a dealer’s licence. The reader should observe that 
by this change in the law, the sport of shootmg ceased to be the privilege 
of the qualified few, and was thrown open to everybody without any 
reservation who chose to pay for the luxury. The old qualification was of 
•*variouB kinds, but in every case it was founded on connexion with the land 
or with the aristocracy, and was essentially a feudal privilege. This 
character, we would urgently impress upon our readers, it has now totally 
lost. Every man may shoot who can give his three pounds for a certificate, 
as every man may hunt who can give fifty guineas for a hunter. The 
owner of land has no remedy against a certificated intruder but the law of 
trespass ; which is equally available against intruders of all kinds. Game 
is not protected against such a man at all. Your fields and hedges are 
protected against him as against any other trespasser, but not your phea- 
sants and partridges. He may kill these wherever he can find them. And 
though it has been decided that if you catch a man shooting game on your 
own ground after he has been once warned off, you may take it from him, 
Ave think it doubtful whether this decision is in harmony with the spirit of 
the Act. But you can’t punish him for the offence, except as a trespasser, 
neither can you take his gun, as many foolish people imagine. It is clear, 
therefore, that the right of shooting has lost every vestige of an aristocratic or 
exclusive character. Landowners and lords of manors have no more rights 
than other people in this respect. They cannot kill the game on their own 
ground without paying for it. And poaching, therefore, so for as it tends 
to diminish the supply of game available for the purposes of the certificated 
public, is an offence against the public, and not against any one class. 

These considerations, if more generally propagated, should tend to 
relieve the game-laws of a good deal of their odium. It is a healthy and 
popular exorcise which they are designed to protect quite as much as, or 
more than, an idle and patrician pastime. And poachers, if the question 
were really understood, would be regarded everywhere as public nuisances, 
and not as interesting martyrs. But to go back to the point from which we 
started, the state of the laAv, namely, as it affects the sale and purchase 
of game. — 

It is pretty clear that no such effectual extinguishor could be placed 
upon poaching as a legislative enactment w'hich should cut away hi's 
market from the poacher. At present, it is beyond dispute that th(' 
source and root of all the evil is in the fishmonger’s back-pai'lour. It ib 
obvious that for more than a century and a half this truth has been 
apparent to Government, and that they have been fruitlessly endeavouring 
to act upon it. But hitherto every attempt to check unlawful traffic in 
game has been a practical fiulure. The twenty-eighth clause of the 1st 
and 2nd WUliam IV., which we have already cited, has remained a dead 
letter. Poulterers and fishmongers continue their dealings with the poacher 
in almost absolute security, and have been known to joke even a county 
Member about the pheasants which they had from his preserves. The 
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difficulty of detection seems almost insuperable. Yet until the “ fence 
can be got at| we shall do veiy little with the thief. The Act of 1862, 
which empowered the police to stop and search carts, or suspicious-looking 
jacket-pockets, and apprehend the owners if they were found to contain 
game, has worked well. But, after all, it has but thrown one additional 
difficulty in the poacher's path : it has caused more poachers to be caught, 
but it hasn't diminished poaching. Neither will anything have that effect 
till a blow can be struck at the trade ; till the poacher’s profits are affected ; 
till the spiings which feed the stream begin to fail. Till that can be 
done, we may throw obstacles in the poacher’s way, but they will no 
more kill poaching than dams will diy up a river. 

If all game-preservers were forced to take out a separate licence for 
selling game, it would have one of two effects : either they would pay the 
licence, and in that case sell a great deal more game, or they would not 
pay it, and in that case would preserve a good deal less. Either alterna- 
tive would be attended by other good results. In the first place, the 
more game the dealers got from gentlemen, the less they would require 
from poachers. In the second place, the pa\nnent of this sum would 
form an additional contribution to the revenue, and would //ro tanto 
diminish the odium of preserving, and proportionably the sympathy with 
poaching. On the second hypothesis, excessive presefndng would be got 
rid of, the complaints of the farmer would be stopped, and the profits of 
poaching much reduced. We cannot help thinking that if this suggestion 
were adopted, means might still be found of bringing homo offences to the 
game-dealers, and of muldng their trade with poachers much more 
dangerous and precarious than it is at present. Moi cover, there is no 
reason why gentlemen should not make a trade of rearing and selling 
game as of rearing and selling sheep. And if the system were regularly 
established and recognized, it is possible that a feeling would gradually 
spring up among the dealers adverse to buying from the poacher. There 
is many a butcher now who wouldn’t buy stolen sheep though he knew he 
shouldn’t be detected. And vre sincerely believe that, if poaching were 
more generally exhibited in its true hgbt, and robbed of that mystery 
and romance which at present shroud it, such a foeUng would become 
very common. 

Cases such as that lirought forward by Mr. Taylor, the Member for 
Leicester, last July, are very mischievous. The miscarriage of justice 
which took place in that instance was immediately assumed to be an in- 
separable accident of the game-laws, and to constitute a valid ofarjeetion to 
the enstence of an impaid magistracy. The inference is absurd; but 
then, under existing circumstances, men should be veiy carefhl how they 
give a handle to such absurdities. When a law is unpopular, its admini- 
strators should walk warily. And certainly, if of any crime, it may bo 
said of poaching thgt it is more prudent to let twenty guilty men go than 
- to punish only one who is innocent. In this instance two men were 
convicted of poaching before a Wiltshire bench of magistrates on the sole 
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testimony of a gamekeeper. One of the two men had been convicted 
before : and the gamekeeper had been mistaken before. It was contended 
that the unsupported evidence of a man who had proved himself liable to 
error ought not to have been accepted as conclusive. Our own opinion is 
that it would have been more prudent in the magistrates in such a case to 
have erred upon the side of leniency. But there are one or two points 
suggested by the case, which affect poaching in general, and accordingly 
claim a place in this article. One is this, that there is a border-land between 
the profAssional poacher and the honest labourer, if not u wide as it used 
to be, still much wider than skirts any other criminal profession ; and that 
the existence of this border-land is a source of great perplexity to 
magistrates. If n man is caught picking a pocket, or breaking into a 
house, or swindling by an assumed name, or anything of that kind, he is 
pretty suro to bo a regular professional criminal. But the man who snares 
a rabbit is not equally sure to bo a professional poacher. He is on the 
high-road to become one ; that is certain. But ho may havo done it for 
the fun of the thing ; or from an idea of its cleverness ; or merely from a 
lawless disposition in general. But there is very great difficulty in 
distiiiguisliing between a man of this class, and a confirmed offender : and 
probably hardly any one can do it but those who live upon the spot, and 
have constant opportunities of observing him. This is one reason why the 
evidence of gamekeepers and the decision of local magistrates have often 
more in them than moots the eye of the general public. This is a point 
in their favour. There is, secondly, one that tells against 'them in jiist 
about ail equal degree. Between gamekeepers and poachers, and especially 
such poachers as oftenest come before the magistrates, there is a much more 
bitter feeling than exists between officers of justice in general and criminals 
in general. They are pitted against each other in a much more personal 
way ; and the game which the poacher takes is what the keeper regards 
almost as his own. Ho has reared it and tended it early and late, and 
has an interest in it which it is quite impossible a policeman should feel 
for the stock-in-trade of a goldsmith or a watchmaker. Then, again, the 
policeman is one of a numerous and disciplined force, the lustre of whose 
exploits is reflected upon each member of it, whether he has done anything 
himself or not. But a keeper has his ou'n reputation either to make or to 
maintain. What keepers in general may do affects not him. He would 
be thou^t none the better of, though a keeper in the next county had 
taken twenty poachers single-handed. Consequently, there is generally a 
tendency, kept in check, or developed according to the character of the 
master, on the part of keepers to make business, and to demonstrate their 
own activity. Gentlemen should always be upon their guard against this 
very natural weakness of human nature ; for sure we are that in the feuds 
upon the subject of game which agitate most rural districts, it plays a most 
important part, and is at. the bottom of many of the crimes which are 
mostly charged against the game-laws. 
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So^E joara ago — Eheu ! fugacea, rft*. — I wrote, in the infancy of this 
Magazine, a modest essay, entitled <^The House that John Built." The 
John was that venerable gentleman, Mr. John Company of the East Indies, 
then recently deceased, and I spoke with tender regrets, and almost, 
indeed, with mournful memories of the old times, when I served the honest 
merohant in his great house in Leadeuhall. Since that time, the 
delciidn rst has become the dcJrta csf, if I am not wi’Oiig in the tense^, 
which I learnt at Christ’s in the old hatless days of j'ellow stockings. 
Not one stone stands upon another. The old street, whoso pavements 1 
trod for so many years, should now be baptized anew, taking the name of 
Ichabod Street," for the gloiy^ has departed." I went there once 
after Mr. Company’s servants were sent to lodge in the tavern over against 
the Abbey of Westminster, and I saw, from the opposite side of the sti-eet, 
the mins of ** The House that John Built." One^all only remained, 
with some projecting roofs and doors ; and I discei-ned, for the last time, 
a fragment of the room in which I had done Mr. Company's work for so 
many long years. With n mist alxnit my c} r**, I retreated to the region 
which gives its name to the work in uhich I now' write, and I never had 
the heart to joumry again into the (dd street. I am told that on the site 
where once stood the House that John Built, there is now’ a vast stack oi 
offices in which business of all sorts and si/t's is done by a miscelJanoons 
assemblage of merchantmen and brokers, and promoters of public com- 
panies. It may be a fanciful thought, bat it ha.s seemed to mo, that 
ever sincj^ the demise of Mr. John Company, the good old family name 
has fallen into disrepute. There is assuredly an unsavoury odour al)oiit 
it in those days ; for, whereas it was the pride of Mr. John Company to 
raise many to fame and fortune, the roinpauies w'hich have fiinguscd up 
since his time, bring only ruin and disgrace. 

Thus the old House of which 1 wrote is clean gone from the East ; 
and a grand mansion or palace has risen up in the West, for the use of 
Mr. Company's successors. It is easier to pull down than to bnlld up, 
whether it be fame, fortune, or a big house ; and it has been no surprise 
to me, therefore, to find that, iis I write, the business is still carried on at 
the temporary lodgings in the Tavern. It may be, however, that before 
these pages meet the eye of the public, the flitting will have commenced, 
and that if my old comrades and their masters are not then fairly housed 
in their new abode^ they will at least be on their way to Downing Street. 
I am minded, therefbre, in tiiis month of Angnst, having been taken by 
my nephew Marmadnke (now a senior clerk in what is called the Indian 
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Dcpaitecut of her Mcgesfy's GoTemmeht) all over the new building, to . 
say something about it, after my own rambling, desuitoiy fashion. Per- 
haps something of everything will be found in my discourse, except that 
of which 1 may be most expected to speak — ^the architecture of the new 
Indian Palace, whereof 1 know nothing. Indeed, looking at the outside 
of the thing, I must confess that 1 cannot quite take in the design. But, 
peradventure, the reason of this is that the original conception of a group 
of public offices has not yet been carried out to completion. Looking at 
it the other day, from the pai*k of St. James, on my way to the Tea-and- 
Toast Club, hard by tho site of old Charlton House, which ever biings 
back to my memoiy tho old days of (Edipus Tyrannus, I confess I could 
make nothing of it as a whole, though some of the details are mighty 
pretty ; and I wished that good Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Digby were at my 
elbow to delight me with an intelligent demonstration in default of any 
light of my own. But I am bound to have faith in those great men — and 
there is no faith so pure as that which gropes hopelessly in tho dark. 

Not questioning, therefore, tho excellency of the external structure, 
either as a whole in me, or part of a whole in posse, 1 pass on to the con- 
templation of tho interior, which is an emanation, as I am instructed, of 
the fertile genius of Mister Digby Wyatt. 1 speak only of that part which 
belongs to the successors of Mr. Company, who are to be housed in what 
is now a semi-detached palace, the managers of her M^osty’s Foreign 
Department bring their neighbours — my profane footsteps have not trodden 
that part of the great House that Scott Built — nor do 1 knoV aught of the 
inner chambers. But although 1 am little addicted to gauds — a matter 
whereof 1 purpose presently to speak with greater amplitude — I am pleased 
as on Englishman to see that these high officers of her Majesty the Queen 
have a fitting place for the reception of the ambassadors and envoys of 
foreign Powers who have relations in this favoured country. There is 
glory,” as the poet wrote, in ** moderation ; ” but those old houses in 
Downing Street were on the wong side of moderation. It was not merely 
that they were not palatial, but that they were absolutely shabHj^ — of such 
a poor and paltry appearance altogether, that even humble-minded English- 
men might blush to think that the ambassadors of great emperors and kings 
should be received amidst so much dreariness and dirt. Famous all over 
the world was Downing Street — but what a poor little place it was 1 How 
many people have made pilgrimages thither, looked up the street 
incredulously, and returned ruefully disappointed at the moment, and 
de-illusionised for the rest of their days. It was, even in the estima- 
tion of plain men like myself, not at all given to the vanities, a national 
shame that foreign countries should see our great Ministers so poorly 
housed. There was not a nobleman in the country, or a private gentleman 
of good estate, who wodld have lived in that miserable eul de am — ^not 
much better than a West End xnews. I trust that, in the Foreign Minister’^ 
new house, Mr. Scott has provided a grand ** salon,” as I think it is 
called, in which may be held those conferences, on the issues of which the 
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peace of the world so often hinges and depends. We may manage our 
own little affairs as poorly as we like — I do not know that it much matters 
that we should decide such questions as those of over-charged income-tax 
or tickets-of’leave in grand ministerial edifices. But when it is the duty 
of Britannia to give a reception to other Powers, it becomes her to wear 
becoming vestments, not to disfigure herself with mean apparel. ** What 
is Majesty deprived of its externals ? ” A jest.” And so the repre- 
sentatives of Majesty may make themselves ludibria, or laughing- stocks, if 
they do not make a becoming appearance in the sight of our allies. 

But, for all this, 1 am not without a feeling of apprehension that there 
is a httle too much of outward display in the new apartments which have 
been assigned to the bucoesBors of Mr. John Company. I think that 
people who have important work to do, ought to be well housed. They 
should have light and air and space. Those conditions it is essential to 
fulfil. But when they are fulfilled, I dO not know that, for ordinan^ 
purposes of business, much more is required. I know that in what 1 
write there is more or less of the prejudice of the superannuated man — 
the laudator temporU act I, who thinks that “ whatever tivw is best.” But 
there was n sort of sombre simplicity about the House thit John Built, 
which if it did not look like beauty, certainly looked like Wfnh. There 
was very little in the w'ay of decoration about it ex8c|)t the mirrors and 
the marble mantol-pioce in the court-room, wliich latter article of vertu, 
being an allegorical representation somewhat commercial in its tenden- 
cies, has been removed to the now council-chamber. But we never had 
much time to look about us, and wo wore regardless of such things an 
fresh paint and gilding and cornices of elaborate device. The change, 
however, is all m accordonco with what is called the “ spirit of the age.” 
Even the city of Loudon has cast off the severe simplicity so redolent of 
business which was erst the prevailing stylo of its houses. They build 
palaces now in placo of houses ; or at least they have palatial fronts, 
distinguished by all sorts of fanciful designs. Banks and Insurance 
oompanies and even private firms, content in the Georgian era with 
modest edifices of biick and mortar, straight up from basement to roof, 
with eveiything like their business ** on the square,” now pat on fiilae 
fronts of the most .pretentious kind ; and as to the taverns or hotels of 
the present age, verily they are of royal aspect, magnificent to behold. 
Bat it may not perhaps be all an old man’s prejudice, ifl thinksometimeB 
that the business, which is thus gorgeously represented on the snriace, 
may be almost as gimcracky as its fantastic front. My mind misgives me 
when 1 contemplate all this finery. It is what one of my respected 
senioni in the old honse, Mr. Charles Lamb, would have ealM not 
deeoration bat ** decoyration.” And the saddest part of all is that the 
eheateiy extends even to God’s most perfect works — fiur womem* who 
have beocAie in theee days mere ** painted sepulchres,” fidse of coloor, 
fUse of hair, plastmd and padded and made up with all sorte of ingenious 
eontrivaaoee lor giving false proportions to the human frame. ^^The 
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pity of it| oh, lagol pily of it." What sane man vnih wife-ward 
tendencies would choose a help-mate from among these decoy- rated 
damsels, instead of following the example of good Doctor Primrose? 
And 1 confess that if 1 were a young man, beginning life, and had choice 
of clerkships before me, I woiQd rather covet a stool in a house of the 
good old inornate type than in one of those grand new palaces, with their 
elaborate frontages, or, as it is the fashion to call them, facades, 

1 do not, therefore, as at present minded, contemplating, with a 
certain amount of admiration, this magnificent structure, think that it 
<Mooks like business." On the other hand, it must be conceded, that 
on the evening of the 19th of July, in this present year, when the doors 
of the new ofiice were first opened to the public, and the Grand Turk was 
entertained by Mr. Company’s successors, it looked wonderfully like 
pleasure. In virtue of my position as a pensioned servant of Mr. Com- 
pany, I was permitted to look down from an upper gallery at this 
entertainment ; and truly it was a beautiful sight. It was like a scene 
out of the Arabian Nights; but the solitary touch of business in the whole 
was that it went on ^'from ton to four," — though from eve to mom 
instead of from mom to eve ; and perhaps not a few rejoiced as greatly 
when the pleasure -hours were over as any workers at the desk rejoice 
when the moment of emancipation is at hand, and the pen is wiped finally 
on the blotting pad. I have observed that a great deal has been said and 
written about this entertainment. In the Commons* House of Parliament 
especially there was overmuch of malignant speech, which, it occurred to 
me, would not have been vented if the patriotic speakers had been among 
the invited guests. Verily, are we to have no more cakes and ale ? " 
For my part, as I wrote of yore, I think hospitality is seemly and 
becoming, and tends to good service. Mr. Company was not forgetful 
of the duties of hospitality. He did many kindly and genial things. He 
gave all his principal domestic servants the temperate refreshment of 
breakfast at any hour of the day ; and he invited them, from time to time, 
with others who had served him abroad, to dinner at the London Tavem- 
in Bishopgate or elsewhere, — and no better dinners were ever given. 
Once a year, too, he had a select party at Mr. Lovegrove’s Tavern on 
the banks of the Thames, by Blackwall, which were among the pleasantest 
festivities of the season. I touched upon some of these points when 1 
wrote of the merits of Mr. Company, many years ago, but it is an old 
man’s privilege to repeat himself ; and what 1 say now is proper to the 
occasion. Since Mr. Company’s demise there have been no signs of 
hospitality ; there has been no good cheer. And 1 know enough of the 
financial expenditure of that establishment (for 1 spent my life in the 
« Accounts’ Branch") to be cognizant of the fact, that in those nine 
years this timid parsimony, though it may have been in the main, as 
small economy always is, a loss, must have shown immediate results of 
profit on the boobs of the concern, by no means scored out by the cost 
of the entertainment to the Grand Turk. 1 think, however, that it would 
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be more benefioial to reyert to l^e old plan of diatributiye bospitaH^; 
and fbat the fat buoka and the lively turtles of past years did mm for 
the ** services ” than ever could be done by a decennial danee, with 
blocks of ice in the corridors, a deficiency of clean plates and cold chicken 
in the eupper-rooms, and young guardsmen, who would die rather than 
go to the Indies, as masters of the ceremonies. 

1 do not write this in disparagement of the entertainment to the Ghrand 
Turk, which all the world pronounced to be the greatest success of the 
season. Indeed, though 1 only looked down upon it from on hi^^, I 
was charmed by the spectacle that presented itself to my gaze through 
my nephew Mormaduke’s race-glasses. And not the least charming 
part of the sight was that of so many of Mr. Company’s old servants, 
whose faces 1 recognized despite their unaccustomed costumes, above 
their uniforms or their courtiors’ garbs, with knees and buckles.” For 
a rumour had run through the club-houses, to the eflect that Mr. Com- 
pany’s successors were minded rather to open their doors to fashionable 
nonentities, immortalized by Mr. Debrett, than to men who will live in 
the history of India. 1 confess that the rumour disturbed me greatly ; 
but I am not the first man who has been disquieted by a lie. Even in 
that great crowd, where so many must have escaped an old man’s not 
over-quick observation, I saw so many old familiar fajietB, with a prescrip- 
tive right to be there, and read next day so many names of younger heroes, 
the Probyns and John Watsons of a later generation, who had done 
glorious work in the tame of our greatest need, that 1 was well satisfied 
that Mr. Company’s servants had not been left under the ** cold shade.” 
I was pleased, too, to see that in the upper gallery, wherein many younger 
members of the Home Establishment, and their families, had been suffered 
to disport themselves, there was as keen an ei^oyment of the festival as 
in the lower more crowded rooms; that the strains of Mr. Godfrey’s 
musio lost nothing in the ascent ; and that as there was more space, and 
not less champagne, the supplementaiy dances, which were improvised 
late in the evening, were perhaps the least dreary of all. 

1 could not have passed over in an essay, professing to give some 
account of the House that Scott built, and that Wyatt decorated, some 
mention of that magnificent hofise-warming on the 19th of July. But 
it is only an episode, and the serious matter before me is w<^, not 
pleasure. The mam question is, whether the house is well suited to the 
business that is to be done in it. I inquired, when my nephew Marmaduke 
oondocted me over the great building, into the arrangement and dispoaition 
of the several chambers for the conduct of public business ; and 1 was 
well pleased to see that the accommodation was excellent, both for profit 
and pleasure, and that future generations of India's home-servants be 
comfortably lodged. It is a common accident that if a house is long 
a-building, the eiremiistances of the fritare occupants change before the 
work is done ; so that what was perfect adaptation in tiie first design, msj 
not be so in the final completion. 1 remember that when ones, irith a poor 
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little mite of money, my clerkly savings, I did a humble bit of building 
myself, everything waS changed with me before I could take possession, 
and, indeed, it was all so saddened by painful memories; that I never cared 
to enter the rooms, which had been built under a flush of rosy hopes 
and joyful expectations. And there is something of this sadness, though 
not the same personal sharpness of sorrow, in the thought that whUst this 
great house was being built, there were changes in the establishment, and 
that not only individual servants for whom accommodation had been 
prepared, but whole departments disappeared from the Scene, before the 
building was ready for their reception. This was, perhaps, a gain to the 
rest. It would have been worse if the family had grown up faster than the 
building, and it had been found that there was not a sufficiency of space 
for so large an official population. But still I have said that there is some- 
thing, to an old man bko myself, mournful in the thought of the disap- 
pearance of old institutions to which I had been accustomed all my life. 
Time was, for example, when Mr. Company’s Marine Department was not 
one of the least serviceable, or the least honoured parts of his establish- 
ment. Not to speak of those earlier times, when Mr. Company had a 
grand fleet of merchant- ships of liis own, and on those precious argosies 
brought home the produce of the East, I may recall the days when there 
was an Indian navy, as there was an Indian army ; and men skilled in 
the languages and familiar with the usages of the countries skirting the 
waters in which they sailed, had not given place to her Majesty’s sea- 
captains with strange eccentric notions of the way of dealing* with native 
chiefs, — the days, too, when Mr. Company sent every year thousands of 
white troops to the Indies, in transport vessels, which he took up for the 
purpose ; but all this, too, has gone, and his sucoossors only build troop- 
ships for others to use, leaving it to servants, dwelling in Somerset House, 
to manage the fleet, as if it belonged to their own masteis. And this is 
not the only gap that I find in the Departments. But I doubt whether 
aught has been done better since Mr. Company died, or whether his suc- 
cessors will find better servants at home or in the Indies. 

It is an old saying, and all the more precious for its age, that " Good 
masters make good servants ; ” and Mr. Company, as I said of old, was 
one of the best of masters. I have heard^much in praise and honour of 
the magnates who now sit in the high places occupied in past times by the 
Directors of Mr. Company’s affairs. Indeed, some of the old familiar 
names ai*e still to be seen on the Begister, and I saw some of the old 
familiar faces shining above the liveried figures that ushered the Grand 
Turk into the new Palace on the great occasion of which I have spoken. 
But names, and even faces, do not make Directors. The salt has lost its 
savour in these times. It may be true, in one sense, that ‘‘Knowledge is 
Power but it is still more true that “ Patronage is Power.” When the 
patronage went to her Mtgesty the Queen, or the Queen’s Minister, or was 
thrown into a common store to be raffled or “ competed ” for by the out- 
side world, all the power passed away from the managers of the great 
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cosioeni; and the kindly patriarohal interest which they took in their 
sarvants passed away with it. They became only upper servants them- 
salves, paid to dd certain work, which some think was not much 
wanted. And 1 have heard it said by my nephew Marmaduke, and 
others who have stools in the new concern, that the old ties are 
quite loosened, and that those who sit in the high places have no sort 
of parental tenderness for those who sit in the low. It is a recollection 
truly grateM in both senses of the adjective, for an old man like myself 
to look back upon the days when Mr. Company’s Directors, having 
good things to give away, ever remembered that patronage, like charily, 
should “b^gin at home,” and seldom gave out of the house what 
was wanted within it. To servo Mr. Company was to make handsome 
provision for one’s sons, or, in respect of childless men like myself, for 
one’s nephews ; so that a servant in the old House that John Built felt, 
if he was not adding much to his worldly store, that he was laying up 
a good heritage for his children in his admitted claims on Mr. Company, 
by reason of faithful service. One did not spare any trouble for masterb 
who were so good to their servants. If they sent for you one day to 
6]q[>lain some difficult passage in their correspondence \vith the Indies, 
they sent for you next day to offer you a writer’s covenant or a cadet’s 
oommission or a clerk’s stool in the old House itself 4()r some of your kith 
and kin. But all this has now become a tradition — a history little 
known.” Competition has swallowed up the claims of good and faithful 
service, and what little patronage is left after that monster has been 
satiated, goes to satisfy the exigencies of Party. There is no blame to 
any one. As a department of her Majesty's Government, it only follows 
the example of other departments of her Majesty’s Government, in which 
the great solvent of competition has loosened the Tite Barnacles (whereof 
Mr. Dickens wrote in such a pleasant vein of exaggeration) from the rock 
to which they clung, generation after generation, with so much affectionate 
tenacity. There were Tite Barnacles on Mr. Company’s establishment at 
homo and abroad ; but I do not know that they did their work any less 
effectually for being bom as it were on the rock, and sticking to it with 
all their might. Indeed, I believe that the great evil of the present 
day is the want of that very tenacity, which has been held up to scorn 
and reproach by writers of fiction who have more erratic genius than 
knowledge upon these points. Yes, indeed, since I last wrote in these 
pages, more than seven years agone, I have seen that the great solvent 
has been a little too effectual in the Indies, — that everylx^y is tiying 
to sit as loosely as possible to his work, — that the principle mort venerated 
sow-a-days is a common hatred of India and all belonging to it. But it 
was not BO once. Mr. Company had Tite Barnacles who loved their rook — 
workmen who loved their work. Go to the House that Scott Built and see ? 

It was a pleasant notion to decorate the new office with the marble 
in ihUdength statues, others only in busts — of the great 
men who ftvm time to time have served Mr. Company, firom the days of 
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Olive to the days of Clyde. It is truly what maybe called a ** Walhalla " 
of heroes, — for Indian statesmanship is, ibr the most part, heroic ; and 
men like Elphinstone and Metcalfe, in the coarse of their careers, were 
tried in the fiimace, even as soldiers were, and showed as much British 
pluck. It is truly a great thing to remember that Mr. Company’s system 
.'fostered all this heroic growth. What a chapter might be written upon 
this gallery of marble soldiers and statesmen 1 What truly great men 
Mr. Company had under him in the palmy days of the mer^ant princes 
of Leadenhall ! But it grieves me to think that the nation is out-living 
its gratitude, — ^that there is a younger generation of English statesmen 
now starting into vigorous life, who think it a glory to them to 
reproaches at Indian servants and Indian systems. Yet, practical denial 
is given to these reproaches by the fact, that when a good public servant is 
wanted for imperial purposes, they are fain to resort to the list of 
Mr. Company’s retired establishment, civil or military : as when the other 
day they sent John Grant to Jamaica and Patrick Grant to Malta, — as 
years before they made good use of Metcalfe, Clerk, Pottinger, Anderson, 
Trevelyan and others whom the nation could not do without in its sorest 
straits and convulsions. The rising choler is restrained by these thoughts. 
Such a nursery of captains, such a nursery of rulers, no nation haS ever 
owned in a far-off dependency since the world began. And are we now 
to speak scorn of all these strong-headed, strong-hearted men, because 
once m a generation a pretender may bo found out lacking both heart and 
head ? Are Khirkee, Mehidpore, Lucknow, Delhi to be forgotten, because 
there was a great fiasco in Orissa ? 

I have been thinking that the young statesmen who talk in this 
strain might bo sent to learn better from these ** animated busts ” — these 
** true and lively portraitures ” — of our great men gone before. Let 
them learn the truth from these silent witnesses — these solemn memorials 
of the mighty dead. I am almost minded to offer myself as Examiner. 

I think I could put a young lord, or a middle-aged commoner through his 
facings in that gallexy ; and at odd times I might act as cicerone to the 
outside public, with a wand of office, and do my spiriting like a pensioner 
at Greenwich or a black-robed housekoeper at Woburn. It might be as- 
good as most lectures; more interesting, and — shade of Sir Joseph, 
forgive me! — ^more useful than anything to be heard on a Thursday 
evening at the Boyal Society. For if there be aught which it is pro- 
fltable to learn, it is that great lesson of ** self-help ” which has been as 
nobly illustrated in the lives of Mr. Company’s servants as in those of 
England’s great engmeers. How many, represented there in the cold 
marble, started from obscure beginnings, and taking the motto of the 
chivalrous Sidney, Aut viam inveniam aut famam, made their way to the 
front, and landed themselves on the broad shining table-lands of full 
success and perfect glory. They were men who stuck to the rock for long 
years, not ever yearning after strange waters, and their adhesiveness was 
the basis of their sucoess. 


18—2 
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1 Bay againi it was a happy thought to place in the new house th^ 
marble efQgies of many of the great men who were the glory of the old. 
If it be not ungracious to hint a fault where so much ie to commend, 1 
should say that the space given in the gallery to Mr. Company’s old 
Leadenhall Directors is scarcely equal to their deserts. There is a niche 
given to Charles Grant the elder, of whom it has been said, and with 
truth, that at one time he was little less than Mr. Company himself. His 
palmiest days were before my time ; but there was much vital sap in the 
trunk, even when the leaf was sere. And 1 have known other Directors, 
now passed away from the scene, who were living influences in Leaden- 
hall, and did much to keep the wheels of Indian Government on the right 
road. Mr. Neill Edmonstone and Mr. St. George Tucker, who had 
graduated in Mr. Company’s Bengal service, wore among the most notable 
of these. After an experience of forty years of desk-work, 1 may say 
with some authority that, as a* general rule, Mr. Company’s Directors, 
though well fitted for the general direction of affliirs for which they were 
elected, rather marred than mended the work of their servants, when 
they interfered over- much in the concerns of the house. For it is one 
thing to know what should be written, and another to determine how to 
\\Tite it. But the two Directors whom I have named had an official style, 
at once weighty and clear, and in their hands the pen^oither blurred nor 
blotched. They were right honest men too — strong in defence of the 
right, and wore ready to go to prison for it. Others, too, might be 
named, chronologically before or after them, worthy to be perpetuated in 
marble as representatives of the fast-expiring race of old-lndian ” states- 
men, who wore not ashamed to live in the City, and who signed themselves, 
in all sincerity, ** Your lo\ing friends.” 

Bui, albeit my own natural and I hope venial predilections cause me 
to lament these omissions, I am pleased and proud when 1 contemplate 
the grand list of Mr. Company’s servants, whose effigies preside over the 
beautiful corridors of the new house — when 1 think of such men as Barry 
Close, and John Malcolm, and Thomas Munro, in the good old Welles- 
leyan days — ^men who never spared themselves when there was good work 
4o be done, and who never did any work that they did not honestly and 
well~-or of men, in the other service, like Elphiustone and Metcalfe, who 
never faltered in the face of any danger, and never shrunk from any toil, 
so long as the harness was on their backs. And there are others in whom, 
from persomJ knowledge, I have a more living interest — men of later 
renown, whoso deeds, within our own time, stirred the heart of the nation to 
its depths. There is Pollock, who brightened anew the tarnished glory 
of our English militaiy renown, and roared again the British colours which 
hod been dragged and draggled through the blood-stained snows of the 
Afghan passes — a veteran who still remains amongst us to eigoy what he 
has fM>wn and reaped. There is Outram, the heroic, the chivalrous, sus- 
tained ever by a great enthusiasm, tender of heart, generous, and self- 
denying, but ever eager to be in the front of the battle— one of whose life 
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‘ and death there is meet record in these pages. There is Henry Lawrence, 
greatest and best of those soldier-statesmen of whom Mr. Company was so 
proud, because they were of his own peculiar growth ; one that was seldom 
« matched of earthly hands " — ** the truest to his sworn brother of any that 
buckled on the spear ” — and all men were his sworn brethren ; with a 
’spirit strong but gentle ; made alike for great actions and for loving 
deeds ; who lived ever for his fellows, who ^ed for his country, and who 
in life and death was a great ensample to the world. There is his friend 
and pupil John Nicholson, ** the sternest knight to his mortal foe that 
ever laid spear in rest” — a very king of men, great of stature and great 
of heart, stricken down ere he had reached his prime, but full of the ripened 
fruit of heroism, with a heaven-bom capacity for command. And there 
ore many others — soldiers and statesmen, bravo and wise, nurtured in the 
lap of danger, but ever calm and resolute, with a noble sense of duty 
and a love of their appointed work. Men such as these were made by 
what is called an evil system. If Mr. Company and his patronage had not 
existed, they would have shrivelled into Lincoln’s Inn lawyers, or banker’s 
assistants, or clerks in the Inland Bevenue Office, or captains of militia ; 
and India would have been given up as a rich preserve to the favourites 
of his Boyal Highness. If I could believe that ^e centuiy to come would 
produce such a gallery of Indian worthies as the century gone by, veiily 
I should die content. 

But I was minded when I commenced this essay to spoah rather of 
the workers at homo, than of the workers abroad. Perhaps my prejudices 
are more likely to warp my judgment on this domestic ground than when 
I wander far in fields of Oriental enterprise. But I am not assured that 
the migration westwards, with all its attendant changes, before and after, 
has done much for the efficiency of the service, or the comfort of the 
servants. In the old times of Mr. Company, it must be conceded that we 
were not fashionable, but wo were eminently respectable. We had been, 
perhaps, roared at Christ’s, or Merchant Taylors’, or the City of London, 
but there were many who had never rejoiced in any educational alma matet 
more dignified than a village school. I remember one junior clerk, who 
had flourished at Eton, and who had little in common with the rest. And 
it happened, for like reasons, that many amongst us dwelt in suburban 
regions of easy access from the City. Islington and Camberwell, and the 
oountiy about Tottenham were favourite places of residence. Bents were 
moderate, and cheap conveyances were abundant, if there were need to 
ride — a bit of pompous self-indulgence to which few of us were prone. 
When the great innovation of the railway came, such of ns as con- 
descended to use it, affected the line from Bishopgate, like sober citizens ; 
and even Mr. Company’s Directors had a tendency to the eastward, as 
became the managers of our Eastern Empire. Those who dwelt in 
London proper, with rare exceptions, sought the central districts of- 
Bloomsbury and St. Poncras. One there was, I know, who dwelt far 
wastward-'one of the beat workmen amongst us, whose official usefulnesB 
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was in no wise marred by snoh HTeliness of imafflnation and anoh depth of 
philosophic thought as I have rarely seen conjoined in one and the same 
intellectual growth. He has recorded pleasantly in rhyme his morning 
walk, Eastward Ho I " through St. James’s Pleasanoe, by the water’s aide 
(over which many of the windows of the new house now look), along the 
Elizabethan Strand," by the Savoy and Temple Bar, and St. Paul’s, 
all instinct with historical associations and personal memories of men dear 
to our hearts, such as John Milton and Isaak Walton, until he reaches the 
familiar but not prosaic street of Leadenhall ; and concludes his fanciful 
travel-talk, — 

Fullj roused, no more I loiter, and but scanty space remains 
From the hall whose courts assemble India’s merchant sovereigns, 

And the pillared porch I enter, entering, too, the day’s routine, 

Not less duly that beforehand such as this my dream has been. * 

There were few, 1 have said, of Mr. Company’s servants who dwelt so far 
westwaid ; but since the official migration to Westminster there has been 
a great change in this respect, and the servants of Mr. Company’s suc- 
cessors have mostly left the familiar regions of Islington and Camberwell 
for fresh Tybumiou fields or the sylvan shades of the Evangelist. These 
fashionable tendencies are not conducive to the thrift which of old was 
held in high esteem amongst us, so that it was oufi 4:nstom, on leaving 
Mr. Company’s service, to have a little store of savings, which, 1 fear, is 
scarce likely in these days, for West End residence begets a West End style 
of living ; and, moreover, the high prices of commodities wherewith we are 
afflicted makes even a modest style of liring a sorer expense to the most pro- 
vident. I have thought sometimes that if good Mr. Company had lived, he 
would have considered this in the wages of his servants. It is a hard 
case, after seven years’ longer service, to be poorer than before ; and yet 
such must be the fate of public servants on fixed salaries, who find the 
value oi every pound diminished by a fourth, in consequence of the 
increased prices of all the necessaries of life during these seven years. 
Skilled labour of all kinds but our skilled labour, 0 friends and some- 
time fellow-workmen in the public service, obtains for itself a higher price 
in the labour-market. But because ye are loyal and do not *' strike " — 
an issue which Heaven forfend — je are left to your patient sorrows to grow 
poorer every year. 

* Modern Manicheiem, and other Poeme, Betides the writer of this volume, there 
were one or two other poets in Mr. Company’s old eetablishment One emayed an 
epic, illnstmtive of the life and death of John Company (with notes of great emdi- 
don), the first stania of which alone I can remember, it being deacripthre of the 
locality of the House that John bnilt ; 

Not fir from where Tiptrsns * now vends bis costly wares. 

Where the Lombsid banker deals in bills and the broker deala In shares. 

When the flesber in the market sella his mutton by the staoe. 

And tnrh^ kh at Christmaa^ime go eff the hooka Uka fun. 


Tiptraas, the Meehaue, AngUei Mecbi.] Colonna Ulnstris at veoditor 
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I have been betrayed nnoonsciously into more warmth on this snljeei 
than befits one in whom the fires of youth have long sinoe bumt out. It 
was my purpose only to observe that, seeing how time itself has brought 
some grievous changes, pressing sorely on the clerkly purse, I have some- 
times thought that the evil of increased expenditure might be farther 
aggravated by this tendency to migrate towards more favourite western 
regions. I have thought, too, that perhaps West End habits mi^t come 
as a necessary sequence of West End residence, and that 12ie old punctuality 
for which Mr. Company's servants were famous in Leadenhall might 
in Whitehall soon become extinct. I have been accustomed all my days 
to the official work-period of ** ten to four," and I would not willing]^ see 
a change ; but at odd times innovating thoughts have come upon me, and 
1 have a^ked myself whether official hours must not in time follow the 
general ^.bange in our habits with respect to the distribution of the different 
parts of tho day. When ton to four " was fixed as the busmess-day, 
men ate their dinners at five o’clock ; but now they dine at seven and eight 
o’clock, and retire to rest at a lime proportionately late. Late to bed is 
lute out of bed ; and the eight o’clock breakfast is not readily accomplished. 
Moreover, I must needs confess that hours well suited to the establishment 
of a sober merchant, like Mr. Company, may not be adapted to one pre- 
sided over by a Minister of State. For during the more active part of the 
year, the Minister is constrained to keep late hours, sitting in what is 
called his place in Parliament, often till two o’clock in the morning, and he 
cannot in reason bo expected to break his fast at an early hour, and visit 
office in the forenoon. I am told that practically it often happens that 
tho busiest time begins just as tho old official hours are ending, and that 
the head of the office often needs his assistants most after they have taken 
their departure. And if this be true, it must be admitted that the plea 
for later hours is not without a certain force and cogency of its own. In 
the contiguous dwelling, whore her Majesty’s foreign aflairs are to be 
looked after, late hours, I am informed, are practically the rule, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that in time the system will extend 
itself beyond the frontier line of the two offices — except in the matter of 
financial payments and other strictly business operations, the time for 
transacting which must correspond with ordinary banking hours," which 
ore those generally of commercial establishments. 

There is another habit which also might be contracted from the 
contagion of next door, which I think would disturb poor Mr. Company 
in his grave even more than a change of hours. Indeed, my mind even 
now misgives me that the caooethes or evil habit is insidiously TnalriTig its 
way into the sacred vestibules of the India House. On a recent visit to the 
present temporary asylum, I am afraid that I smelt tobacco, and although 
my nephew Marmadnke endeavoured to impregnate me with the belief 
that it must have proceeded from the contiguous tavern, there was that in 
his countenance, as he spoke, which caused me to apprehend that he wm 
poking fiin at his old uncle. But well do I remember the days when 
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B<»ae of Mr. Company's old Directors — and notably one who had more 
eloquence than his compeers, and on seTeral occasions occupied the Chair 
with great distinctipn and success — were wont to lecture the ' young 
gentlemen, who came up before them to take the oath of loyally when 
about to depart for the Indies, upon this evil and demoralizing habit. I 
am, however, bound in sober truth to afihrm that I somewhat doubted the 
efficacy of these admonitions, for happening one day to be passing through 
the ante-room into which a bevy of these young gentlemen passed on 
leaving the august presence of the Directors, 1 observed that two or 
three of the striplings put their fingers derisively to their noses, and I 
heal'd them ask each other if they did not wish they might get it, which is 
a light puerile mode of expressing a determination to take no hood of what 
has been said. And 1 am given to understand that the use of tobacco is so 
general in the Indies, that he who smokes not the weed is a rarity among 
men. In such a clime, perhaps, it may have its uses, as a sodutivc and 
n solace, and in the damper regions may, in moderation, act beneficially 
as a prophylactic, as it is said to do in the Low Counti'ics. But the evil 
is that in these days the weed is not used in moderation, and what should 
be an occasional resource for grown men has become the constant habit 
even of juveniles of small stature, who thereby checj^ their growth and in 
time nndcmiine their vigour. And, if it were only tnat strict prohibitoiT 
enactments in our public offices would keep the pipe out of young men's 
mouths for six hours of the day, I would prohibit the innovation, which, 
I am told, has now so grown up in the Foreign Office as to bo past 
checking. Peradventure, in their half of the new Palace of Adminis- 
tration, the establishment, as I understand, not being veiy numerous, 
space is afforded for convenient smoking-rooms; and, if not, there arc 
doubtless corridors and galleries, ns in the Indian moiety of the edifice, 
whence unlimited tobacco-smoke might escape into the outer air, without 
vitiating the atmosphere of rooms socred to business. It is possible that 
the waiting-rooms of the Foreign Office might be devoted to fumigation — 
in which case boxes of cigars (first quality) might be provided at tho 
public charges, for strangers waiting for an interview. And, in good 
sooth, I do not know any circumstances of life in which it is more per- 
missible to beguile tho time with tobacco-smoke than when you arc 
waiting to see a Minister of State or his representative, who has perhaps 
half-a-dozen names before your own upon Us list. The literature of tbu 
waiting-room is of the scantiest kind. A Timra or Morning Poatt a 
Foreign Office Liat or Eant India Uegieter on the tables, and a map of 
Europe or of Asia and the year's almanack on the waUs, oompriso all 
the souroes of information open to tho inquiring mind. Waiters arc, 
therefore, left greatly to the solace of their own thoughts ; and if they be 
auiton no lees than waiters, there is not, perhaps, much comfort in their 
oogitattons. 1 am almost minded, therefore, in spite of my oounter-blasts, 
to take an ezeeptioufllly generous view of the case of the waiting-rooms of 
the Foreign Oflee, which department, being much firequented by strangers 
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from France, Germany, Turkey, and other countries, may legitimately bo 
more tolerant than others. 

But, referring again to my immediate subject, the Indian 'moiety of 
the House that Scott Built, I would observe that it was pleasantly remarked 
to me the other day, that if smoking should become permissible among the 
servants of Mr. Company’s successors, it would be in accordance with 
Mr. Philosopher Square’s fitness of things, recorded in that pleasant work 
in which Mr. Henry Fielding recites the humourous adventures of Thomas 
Jones, to use only the hookah ” in the upper classes the service, and 
the ** hubble-bubble ” in the lower. At the same time it was suggested 
that the quadrangle, in which the entertainment was given to the Grand 
Turk, might be formed into a sumptuous Divan, in which Oriental princes 
and poi^ntates might be received by the Minister and his chief officers, 
seated ou low cushions, each 'Nvith a hookah in his mouth, the fumes of 
that dofwription of pipe being, I am told, of a pleasantly odoriferous 
character. I am given to understand that there is already a project for 
roofing it over with glass, so as not to exclude Heaven’s light, together 
with the rain and the wind ; and truly if it should be warmed with occult 
hot-water pipes, and decorated with choice exotics of tropical growth, it 
would be a reception-room wherein might be welcomed even the Great 
Mogul himself, if that once magnificent race of emperors had not snufied 
itself out at Delhi. 

There ore other reception-rooms, too, in different parts of the building 
— or waiting-rooms, as they are officially called — which do .great credit to 
the taste of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and will add much to the respectability of 
the establishment; for it was a Sony sight to see, in the temporary 
Yictorian lodgings, gi-eat generals or high civil functionaries from the 
Indies, or the turbaned ambassadors of mighty Indian chiefs, hanging 
about in the obscure passages or caged in the mesBongers’ cupboards, 
whilst they were waiting for official interviews, or seeking to pay friendly 
visits to the ministers of the departments. I am all for a becoming 
respectability of appearance, solid and substantial, and free from gauds ; 
and I think that in the new Houso all the conditions of a first-rate public 
office have been fulfilled, under the judicious auspices of Mr. Wyatt. 
Accustomed to the sombre simplicity of the House that John Built, 1 could 
have dispensed with some of the ornamentation, but as the useful has not 
been sacrificed to the ornamental, I am content with the gross result ; and 
I wish all my friends many years of health, and happiness, aUd useful 
work in the House that Scott Built. 
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Thk looseness of idea which is traceable in many of onr semi-philosophio 
phrases and opinions offers a curious subject for reflection. Habitually, 
partly from mental indolence probably, partly from inherent unscientiflo 
carelessness of mind, we are satisfied with approaches to an idea about, 
or an explanation of, the phenomena which catch our attention, — ^with 
what Dr. Chalmers used to call **the inkling of an idea,” — ^not so much 
with half an idea as with the raw materials of an idea. We are content 
with feeling that a conception, and probably a true conception, lurks 
under the expressions we hear and repeat ; and under cover of this 
inartioulate sentiment (for it is usually nothing more) we absolve ourselves 
from the exertion of analysing the conception, embodying it in appropriate 
language, or even carrying it so far as distinct and expressible notions. 
We use a phrase, and then fancy we have done a thing, — have elucidated 
a fret or given utterance to an idea. We employ words not to express 
thought, nor (as Talleyrand suggested) to conceal it ; but to hide its 
absence and to escape its toil. ^ 

Ko word has been oftener made to do duty in this way than Time. 
We constantly say — speaking of material things — that Time ” destroys 
buildings, effaces mscriptions, removes landmarks, and the like. In the 
same way — speaking of higher matters appertaining to men and nations, 
to moral and intellectual phenomena — ^we are accustomed to say that 
*'Time ” obliterates impressions, cures faults, solaces grief, heals wounds, 
extinguishes animosities ; — as well as that under its influence empires 
decay, people grow enlightened, errors get trodden out, brute natures 
become humanised, and so on, — that the world makes progress,” in 
short. Now what do we mean when we speak thus ; or do most of ns 
mean anything? What are the mighty and resistless agencies hidden 
under those four letters, and embodied in, or implied by, that little word ? 

Sir Humphry Davy, in those Consolatiofis m Travel which worthily 
solaced **the last days of a philosopher,” endeavoured to answer this 
question as regards mere physical phenomena. He analyses the several 
causes which, in the course of ages, contribute and combine to produce 
the mins which cover the surface of the earth, and most of which are 
more lovely in their decay than ever in their pristine freshness. Putting 
aside aD results traceable to the hand of man, to the outrages of barba- 
rian invaders, or the greed of native depredators, — leaving out of view, 
too, the destraction wrought from time to time by lightning, the tempest, 
and the earthquake, — ^he shows that the principal among those elements of 
destruction, which operate slowly and surely, generation after generation, 
are traceable to heat and gravitation. More preoisely, they may be 
classed under two beads, the chemical and the mechanicid, usually aeting 
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fn oomUnation, and the former mneh the most powerfhl of ^e two. The 
contraction and expansion of the materials of which all buildings nre 
composed, due to changes of temperature, operate to loosen their cohe- 
sion, especially where wood or iron enters largely into their composition ; 
and in northern climates, wherever water penetrates among the stones, 
its peculiarity of sudden and great expansion when freezing, renders it 
one of the most effectiye agencies of disintegration known. The rain that 
falls year by year, independent of its ceaseless mechanical effect in oany- 
ing off minute fragments of all perishable materials, is usually, and 
especialy near cities, more or less charged with carbonic acid, the action 
of which upon the carbonate of lime, which forms so large an element in 
most stones, is sometimes portentously rapid, as indeed we see every 
day around us. The air, again, through the instrumentality of the oxygen 
which is one of its component parts, is about the most powerful agency 
of destruction furnished by the whole armoury of nature : it corrodes the 
iron by which the stones are clamped together ; it causes the gradual 
decay of the timber of which the roofs of buildings are usually constructed, 
so that we seldom find any traces of them in the more ancient remains 
which have come down to us. Thus the great principle of organic life 
becomes also, in its inevitable and eternal action, the great principle also 
of decay and dissolution. Then follows what we may term the unin- 
tentional or accidental agencies of living things. • As soon as the walla 
and pediments and columns of a statue or a temple have Iqst their polished 
surface through the operation of the chemical influences we have enume- 
rated, the seeds of lichens and mosses and other parasitic plants, which 
are constantly floating in the atmosphere, settle in the roughnesses, grow, 
decay, and decompose, form soil, attract moisture, and are followed by 
other and stronger plants, whose roots force their way into the crevices 
thus formed by ** Time,*’ and end by wrenching asunder the damaged and 
disintegrated blocks of marble. The animal creation succeeds the vege- 
table and aids its destructive operations ; the fox burrows, the insect bores, 
the ant saps the foundations of the building ; and thus by a series of 
causes, all of them in the ordinaiy and undying coxurse of nature, the most 
magnificent edifices ever raised by the genius, the piety, and the industry 
of man are brought to an end, as by a fixed and irreversible decree. 
And this is *<Time,” so far as its physical agencies are concerned. 

When we turn from the influence of Time on the work of man’s hands 
to consider its influence on the man himself, we find a very difforent mode 
of operation. ** Time ” with individuals acts partly through the medium 
of our capacities and powers, but more, probably, tiunugh our defects and 
the feebleness and imperfection of our nature. It ought not, perhaps, to 
be so, but it is so. Time heals our wounds and brings comfort to our 
sorrows, but how f « It is beneath the dignity of thinking beings (says 
Bolingbroke) to trust to time and distraction as the only cure for grief-» 
to wait to be happy till we can forget that we are miserable, and owe to 
the weakness of our fooulties a result which we on|^t to be indebted 
to their strength." Yet it is precisely thus that ** thfakmg bemgs " gtne- 
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rally act, or find that ** Time ” actR with them. Half the healing influence 
of Time depends solely upon the decay of memory. It is a law of nature 
— and like all nature’s laws, in the aggregate of its effects a beneficent 
one — ^that, while the active powers strengthen with exercise, passive 
impressions fade and grow feeble with repetition. The physical blow or 
prick inflicted on a spot already sore with previous injuries is doubly felt ; 
the second moral stroke falls upon a part which has become partially 
benumbed and deadened by the first. Then new impressions, often far 
feebler, often far less worthy of attention, pass like a wave over the older 
ones, cover them, cicatrise them, push them quietly into the background. 
We could not retain our griefs in their first freshness, even if we would. 
As Mr. Arnold says : — 

This is the ciirpc of life ; that not 
A nobler, calmer, train 

Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain. 

But each day briiiga ita ]M>tty dust, 

Our soon choked souls to fill; 

And wc forget bocansc «e must, 

And not Wauae wc will. 

In a word, wo do not overcome our foitow — wc only over^vo it. It is 
succeeded — not subdued ; covered up, mossed over, like tne temples of 
Egypt or the tombs of the Campagna — ^not conquered. 

It is the same, too, usually, wntb our faults. “ Time ” cures them, mu 
say. It would be more correct to say that it removes the tomptiition to 
them. Sometimes it is only that pleasures cease to please ; we grow wise 
and good through mere saiioty, — if \\nHdom and goodness that come to 
us through such an operation of ** Time ” be not a most fallucioiiH* and 
cynical misnomer. Tbc passions that led our youth astray die out 
with age from the slow changes in our animal frame, from purely physical 
modifications of our constitution ; — the appetites and desires that spring 
from the hot blood and almunding vigour of our early years no longer 
torment the languid pulse and phlegmatic temperament of after life ; the 
world and the not the flesh, are then the tempters to bo prayed 
against. The fruilties of 

rhccrfnl creatares ^houc most sinful deeds 

Were but tjhc overboatmg of the iienrt, 

come easily and naturally to an end w'hcn from the dulled emotions and 
impaired vitality of advancing age wo foci nothing vividly and desire nothing 
stion^y. Time does not so much curs our faults as kill them. 

Sometimes — often, indeed, w’e would hope — Time brings experience in 
its train. We learn that vice ** does not pay.” Wo discover by degrees 
that the sin is flur less sweet than we fancied, and that it costs much dearer 
than wo bad bargained for. We grow better calculators than wo wbre ; 
we rafleet more profoundly; we measure and weigh more acenntoly. 
OeeasunuUy, po doubt, '’Time” operates through a nobler clau of 
influences. obsorTatioin of life shows us the extensiTo miaeiy wrought 
by all WTODg'doiDg ; wo find those around us whom we lore better tbsa 
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ourselyes ; and affection and philanthropy gradually initiate ua into viiitte 
and Belf-denial. Growing sense aids the operations of dulled sensibility ; — 
we become less passionate and fierce as our nerves become less irritable ; 
we drop our animosities as failing memory ceases to remind us of the 
offences which aroused them, and as a calmer judgment enables ua to 
measure those offences more justly ; we are less willing to commit crimes 
or neglect duties or incnr condemnation for the sake of worldly advancement, 
as we discover how little happiness that advancement brings us, and as we 
reflect for how short a period we can hope to enjoy it. But, throngh all 
and to the last, the physical influence of Time upon our bodily frame 
is the best ally of its moral influence on our character and our intelligence. 
Time brings mellowness to man much as it brings beauty to ruins — by the 
operation of decay. We melt and fade into the gentle and the good, just 
as palaces and temples crumble into the picturesque. 

When we come to speak of nations, and of national progress, the idea 
of ** Time ” embraces a far wider range of influences, both as to number 
and duration, which we can only glance at. Time, as it operates on 
empires and on peoples, on their grandeur and their decadence, includes 
the aggregate of the efforts, separate or combined, of every individual 
among them, through a long succession of decades and of centuries. Mi*. 
Matthew Arnold, in the least sound of his many sagacious and suggestive 
writings — his inconsiderate attack upon Colenso — speaks much of the 
Zeit-geint, the Spirit of the Age, and urges us to trust to, its slow and 
irresistible influence, and not to seek to hasten it, — that is, as far as w'o 
could understand him, to abstain from all those acts and efforts of which 
its influence is made up. Mr. Leckie, again, in his admirable and philo< 
Bophical work, The History oj Rationalism, especially in the chapter on 
magic and witchcraft, writes as if the decay of superstition, which he 
chronicles so well, were owing to a sort of natural spontaneous growth of 
the human mind, and its added knowledge, and not to any distinct process 
of reasoning, or to the effects of the teaching of any particular men, out 
of which alone in truth such growth could come. But Time,” in reality, 
when used in speaking of nations means nothing but the sum of all the 
influences which, in the course of time, individual labourers in the field of 
discovery, invention, reasoning, and administration, have brought to bear upon 
the world. In the work of religious truth and fireedom ** Time ” means the 
blood of many martyrs, the toil of many brains* slow steps made good 
through infinite research, small heights and spots of vantage ground 
won from the retiring forces of ignorance and prejudice by generations of 
stem struggle and still sterner patience, gleams of light, and moments of 
inspiration interspersed amid years of darlmess and despondency, thousands 
of combatants falling on the field, thousands of labourers dying at the 
plough, with here and there a Moses mounting the heights of Pisgah to 
survey, through the mist of tears and with the eye of faith, the promised 
land which bis followers may reach at last. In material promss, in those 
acts of liie.wiwjh m their aggregate make up the fiAune-wdne and oil the 
wheds of ouc oiviliaatioo, ** Time ” signifies the hard<won 
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difldOTfirieg of ooianee, augmented bj the acoeseions of each sacoeeding age 
from Thalea and Archimedes to Newton and Davy ; — ^the praotioal sagacity 
and applicatiye ingenuity of hundreds of inyentors Uke Arkwright and Watt, 
Stephenson and Wheatstone (to whom we owe the cotton manufacture and 
the steam-engine, the railway and the telegraph), as well as the humbler and 
unremembered labours of the thousands whose minor oontriyances payed 
the way for their great completors ; the innumerable contributions, age 
after age, of the professional or speculatiye men who at last haye made 
medicine and surgery what they now are ; finally, the daily, unacknow- 
ledged, half-unconscious, because routine, exertions of the rulers and 
administrators who haye rendered these great victories of peace possible 
because they haye enabled those who achieved them to labour in security 
and in hope. As far as ** Time " has made the world, or any nation in it, 
wiser and better, it is because wise and good men have devoted that brief 
fragment of Time which was allotted to them here below to the task of 
enlightening and enouraging their fellow-men, to rendering rirtue easier 
and wisdom more attractive, to removing obstacles in the path of moral 
progress, to dragging up the masses towards the position which tho 
Slite had previously attained. Where nations, once in thraldom, have won 
liberty and independence, it is not the cold abstraction of ** Time" that has 
enfranchised them, but tyrants that have so misused t%be as to make 
Bufierers desperate ; prophets who have struck out the enthusiasm that 
makes sufferers daring because hopeful, and patriots who have been found 
willing to die for on idea and an aim. And, to look on the reverse of the 
picture, when in its ceaseless revolutions ** Time,” which once brought 
progress and development, shall have brought decay and dissolution, the 
agencies in operation and their modus operandi present no difficult analysis. 
Sometimes the same rough energy which made nations conquerors at first 
makes them despots and oppressors in tho end, and rouses that hatred 
and thirst for vengeance which never waits in vain for opportunities, 
if only it waits long enough ; and the day of j)eril surpriseH them 
with a host of enemies and not a single friend. Usually tho wealth 
which enterprise and civilization have accumulated brings luzuiy and 
enervation in its train ; languor and corruption creep ovor the people's 
powers, exertion grows distasteftil, and danger repels where it formerly 
attracted ; degenerate freemen hire slaves to do their work, and mercenaries 
to fi^t their battles ; and no strength or vitality or patriotism is left to 
resist the attacks of sounder and hardier barbarians. Occasionally, in the 
process of territorial aggrandisement, a nation outgrows its administratiye 
institations ; the governmental system and the ruling facultieB which 
snflloed fiv a small atate, prove alt^ether unequal to the task of managing 
a great one, and the empire or republic falls to pieces firom lack of coherive 
power wilihili or ooemve power above. Not unfreqnently, it may be, the 
mere progress of rational but imperfect civilization brings with it its 
pemdiar dangeri and sonraes of disintegrailion ; the lower and less qualified 
claeses in a Jtlion, ahvays inevitably tha most munarems, rise in inielH- 
genee and wealth, and grow prosperous and powerftil; institiilioim Baturalb^ 
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become more and more democratic ; if the actual administration of puUic 
affairs does not pass into the hands of the masses or their nominees, at 
least the policy of the nation is moulded in accordance with the views of 
the less sagacious and more passionate part of the community ; the mischief 
is done unconsciously but irretrievably, and the catastrophe comes without 
.being either intended or foreseen. In other oases, states and monarchies 
come to an end simply because they have no longer a raison (Tetre , — 
because they never had in them the elements of permanence ; because 
destructive or disintegrating causes, long in operation, have at last ripened 
into adequate stren^. The Ottoman Power is fislling because the 
military spirit which founded it has died away, and it has no other point 
of superiority to the people over whom it rules ; because the Turks are 
stagnant and stationary, and the Greeks are au fond a progressive though 
a corrupt and undeveloped race. Austria, too, seems crumbling to pieces, 
because composed of a host of incongruous elements, and because neither 
the genius to fuse them, nor the vigour to coerce them, can be found 
among their rulers. 

Is there, then, no permanence in any earthly thing ? Must nations 
for ever die out under the slow corrosion of Time,” as surely as men 
and the monuments men rear ?* Is there no principle of vitality strong 
enough to defy at once assaults from without and disintegration frnm 
within ; — no elixir vita discoverable by the accumulated sagacity and 
experience of centuries, by means of which the essentiid elements of 
national life can be renewed as fast as they consume, and the insidious 
causes of decay watched and guarded against the instant they begin to 
operate, and counteracted pari passu with their operation ? In a word, 
cannot the same wisdom and self-knowledge which tell nations why and 
how they degenerate and die, discover antidotes against degeneracy and 
death ? Or is fate too mighty for human resistance ; — ^that is, to speak 
more piously and definitely, has Providence decreed that the progress of 
the race shall proceed by a succesgion of states and peoples, and not by 
the adaptation and perfeotation of existing ones ; and must nations 
perforce forego the noble egotism of immortal life, and be content to live 
vicariously in their offspring and inheritors ? The question is of infinitely 
small moment except to our imaginations ; but there is surely no reason 
why the dearer and more human hope should not be realised, though we 
may be ages distant from the day of realisation. ^ We have all the pre- 
serving salt that lies latent in the true essence of Christianity, as yet so 
little understood; we are learning to comprehend, far better than the 
ancients and our ancestors, in what rational patriotism consists, and 
wherein lie the real interests of republics and of empires ; all the needed 
pharmacopoeia of policy is within our readi as soon as we thoroughly know 
our constitutions, and have the virtue and nerve to apply the remedies in 
time. If there had been conservators of the Coliseum, versed in all the 
destmotive and reparative agencies hf nature, vigilantly watching the one 
and promptly applying the other, the Coliseum would have Seen standing 
in its strength and its beauty to this hour. 
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There is no creature, be it bird, boast, or fisb, that exercises such an 
influence over the destinies of the human race as the species of tetrao 
which, for some mysterious but doubtless beneficent reason, is confined 
to limited portions of these little islands. The beneficence evinced in the 
limitation of the region in which this potent bird flourishes, however, is 
principally to be appreciated by the Scottish lairds, who have been turning 
barren moors into gold mines of late years, and who may yet find the more 
the mines are worked the loss they will yield. Lot us prove the assertion 
in this way. The British empire is the most extensive and populous in 
the world ; no throne, principality, or power can vie with it in acreage 
or population. The British empire is governed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. The Parliament of the United Kingdom is affected 
materially in its deliberations and in its k^slative functions by the grouse, 
which, according to law, must be ready for shooting on 12th August in 
England and in Scotland ; but (with manifest unfairness to English and 
Scotch birds,) are allowed to enjoy longer leases or tenant-right in Ireland. 
As the beginning of August approaches in each year, the most resolute 
Minister is made aware, by signs unmistakable, that ho must not trifle 
with the functions of the totracidcs, and vex them with attempts at legis- 
lation, which are certain to be received with iudiffereuco or contempt. 
It is probable that some Members could sit all the 3 'ear round, and 
like it. Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Barb}’ Griffiths, Mr. WlialltT, and a few others, 
would, it is very likely, enjoy perennial seances and speech-makings. 
Such exceptions prove the rule. Mr. Bnght himself would lead off a large 
section of followers to the side of the salmon-pool, far removed from the 
patriotic bellowings of Mr. Beales ; and Lord liusseU would prefer another 
speech on the hill- sides of Blairgowrie to another debate in the House 
of Lords. The grouse season rules the Parliamentary recess, and it 
would be very difficult to find a Member in either House who is not, 
directly or in^ectly, influenced by the opening of the shootings. It is 
fitly preceded by the ** slaughter of the innocents,*' and if the grouse could 
know what deeds are wrou^t in the heated days and huiried nights 
previous to the holocaust, they might rejoice in the blighted pregeots, the 
bulked speeches, the quashed motions, the abortive preparationB, the 
defeated ambition, and the abandoned legislation, which mark the advent 
of their doomsdky. Hie Orissa famine was a cruel calamity— for the 
people of Orissa at all events, and also for Sir Cecil Beadon. But in his 
heart of haarte-^viell, I will not say that But I wonder if my friend the 
Laird of Eamptolly, who so worthily represents the baf|^ of Candle and 
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Wick, could look me in the face, and say he felt as much acute concern 
and real active grief about the pnecordia, when he read of the starvation 
of those coloured brethren, as he did the day he handed me a yellowish 
envelope from which he had extracted a sheet of paper, after breaking 
.the wax, on which was impressed the mark of a very fine broad thumb- 
end, exclaiming, ** That’s from ROry ! It’s frightful news.” 

« Who is Rory, my dear Mao ? ” quoth I, gazing on the envelope, which 
was inscribed, “ The MacBirdie of KamptuUy and MacBirdie, M.P., at the 
Commons Hous of Parlament in London, &o. &o, &o.” “^^And what is the 
dreadful intelligence of which you speak ? ” 

« Just take it and read for yourself. 0 dear me ! dear me ! ” 

1 road the laboured scroll, which was written on a printed form headed 
Weekly Report.” 

** Moors of KamptuUy, Tullymore, MacBirdie More 
MacBirdiebog and Strathlusby. 

“ Honnered Sir, — It is with grate regret I have to enform you that own 
to some coorse weather and lateness of heather a grate mortallity has come 
on the broods within the last foaw days. The low grunds by Strathlusby 
are the worst, and I am feearing we will bee four to five hundreyed brase 
short of our number or more. Black game is backward. There is not 
mush tapeworms. The dogs is well w’^orked and will give settisfaction. 
Angus McMunn reports weU of the bastes on Tullymore and rund be the 
bak of Bcnbeg — fine heads. 

And wishing you respectkfuUy safe gurney, I am your honner’s most 
obed., as in duty bound, 

** Roderick Macallibter. 

** (See remarks annexed.)” 

" But you’ll come down all the same, won’t you ? ” asked the Mac- 
Bii'die, entreatingly. We’ll have birds to shoot after all 1 A pleasant 
party. There will be Dundrumming, Jack Pintail of the Tenth, and little 
Girder. General Tuck has made a conditional. I depend on you.” 

I promised. 1 felt I was doing a noble deed. The MacBirdie, 
summoned by the division-bell, went off much relieved in his mind to give 
a perfectly unbiassed vote on an Irish grand jury, or fishery, or education, 
or some bill of the kind which the Irish Members will insist on being 
introduced to be killed ere they depart to the bosoms of their constituencies. 
It BO happened I was bound to that some country, and it occurred to mo 
that it would be a clever thing to go by Fleetwood to Belfast and then 
cross over to Glllgow from the North of Ireland. Thus could I dodge the 
limited moil-trains which were already as oxclusive as a subscription opera- 
box on a Patti night. The places were booked in advance weeks ago, and 
I knew the horrors of the middle passage through RnglaTiil by the ordinary 
mail'^trains on the eve of St. Tetraoide— the sacciferous camaraderie ^ nd 
the bad tob^eo, and the sporting gentry of the carriages. Well, of 
route by Fleetwood I would say, if you are a man of the sort of those who 
iH with Bradshaw in one hand and n watch in the other, and nbte the time 
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of actual anival at each station, and comparing it with the tabulated time 
get into a passion or make yourself miserable ; if you are a man of the 
sort of those who dislike being late generally, and in a hurry particularly ; 
who are rather disposed to fast as little as possible ; who are averse to 
embarking in small steamers and going out to sea to embark in the royal 
mail-boats tossed on the wave ; who aspire to the comforts of a good 
berth ; who hate crowds, particularly of Belfast linen-merchants and pig- 
jobbers and horsedealers ; — do not goby Fleetwood and Belfast at this time 
of year unless you are quite certain of being more lucky than 1 was, and 
of finding the tide answer and a pause in the migration. The tide rarely 
does not answer, I am told. So much the better for frequent passengers. 

But who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Anyway, it was veiy pleasant next morning to hear the grating of the ship's 
sides against the quay wall of Belfast, and to think that within a few 
hours by rail there was a certain stream flowing to the sea where the 
salmon, as they headed upwards to the gravel-beds, wore just jostling 
each other in the pools. There is no man so persecuted by the weather and 
so dependent for his pleasure on the state of the barometer as the con- 
templative angler. The water is too bright and fine, ^ it is too high 
and discoloured, or the fish are waiting for a change," or the wind is 
in a bad point, or ** those white clouds prevent them rising," or there's 
thunder in the air ; " but something or other there surely is to prevent 
one's getting half-a-do 2 en decent fishing days in the year, and when they 
come he is sure to be away or busy, or to have the wrong fly, or to 
break his rod early in the morning, or to get his rod out of order. Why 
pursue the recital of our wrongs at the hands of fortune ? Rather lei us 
wonder at our perseverance, and rejoice in the exquisite delights of oiu* 
rare moments of rewarded skill and indomitable persistence. That 
second week in this present month of August, however, was under the 
full sway of some malignant and evil-minded planet. There was the 
river, in capital order one would think, running swiftly in broad brown- 
tinged sheets over the pebbles, or resting its waters in the long pools, 
swept by a gentle breeze till it rushed forth to meet the breakers which 
caught it in snowy arms and swept it away in the turmoil of waters at the 
tiny bar of sand and black rocks covered with seaweed. There in the 
long reaches now and then a something boiled up from below, and a silver 
^eam was visible through the waters, and the surface, brolmn into a circling 
whM, indicated the play of << a fash " beneath. What lure of flies was 
known to the angler's art was all displayed in vain. From mom to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve, three Summer days 1 toiled or watched the 
practised hand of the guardian of the waters plying its akill in vain till 
I bad a crick** in my back from endless wavings of a seventeen-fixyter 
and a dight toneh of the rheumatics all over, Ind, full of hatred to all the 
sabUerace of the Sahnonidm, revolved felon plans of snd stroke* 

hanliiig and poisonittg in my dreams. It was time to depart at last from the 
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QDgrateAil Bfcreain, and to take my reTonge on the mooiB, if 1 wocdd escape 
the honors of a Sunday in Glasgow between the servioes and the disgrace 
of arriTing late at Eamptnlly Lodge. The Belfast steamer to Glasgow was 
certainly not a Tory pleasant medinm of oommnnication on the night of 
Angust 9th. Every berth was taken, every chair and bench oconpied, 
and from beneath the tables sonnded the heavy breathings of many 
sleepers. There were sporting gentlemen who had been attending some 
races, agricultural gentlemen who had been engaged at a cattle-show, flax- 
buyers and linen-factors, and the way in which they devoured eggs and 
bacon, and flounders, and drank tea and whisky-toddy, and brandy and 
soddy wather,” was enough to alarm any one not acquainted with the 
habits of these meritorious individuals. There were also numerous repre- 
sentatives of the class to which I belonged, the happy men engaged to 
friends with hunting grounds of their own, and some who could speak of 
<< my moors and their prospects. It is curious how many men shoot 
grouse because it is the fashion. They feel themselves bound to do it. 
They lose caste if they are not on the moors on 12th August, and so they 
toil on after a brace of dogs till they are ready to die, and make believe 
that they e^joy it, and are all the better of the exhaustion, which they do 
not recover for days afterwards. What would become of the Highlands, 
or rather of the Scottish chiefs, only for this fashionable diversion ? Bed 
deer would not produce the same results on the rental, nor would salmon. 
There are limits to forests and salmon rivers, and to the means and tastes 
of those who prefer stalking and fishing, but the grouse mountain is 
always profitable, for sheep and grouse thrive together ; at least they are 
not antagonistic, and it might be a question which of the two should give 
way, in case they were found incompatible with each other. The Liver- 
pool cotton-broker, the Manchester warehouseman, the Bolton “ chap,” 
the London merchant, must have his moor ; many of the class have foiests 
and rivers as well. They jostle the Highland chief out of his fastnesses, 
and he swears and pockets the money, and lays on the rent, unless he be 
such a great landed proprietor as the Duke of Sutherland, and one or two 
more. But even a duke will let bis ancestral halls and his wide-spread 
acres of moor and mountain to a sporting stock-jobber, and many a poor 
proud family is fain to surrender the rights of the chase to the Suon 
lawyer or the Southron, who has well-filled money-bags, and who seeks 
in the Highlands the sport and the society whi^ he cannot get else- 
where. It was doubtiess the Queen who set the ihshion, and 
the Highlands popular. The Prince Oonsort, as we learn, breathed 
more freely when he came to Balmoral; and although it costs her 
Majesty some 2}0002. whenever she moves from the south to the north, it 
is, perhaps, the only part of her dominions where she really feels at rest. 
The proximiiy of the Court fixed many of the ohiefii of the in their 
homes* Some of them were honoured by the oondeseending visits of the 
Sovmeign and tim Pnnoe Consort, and relattons approaching to intimaioy 
wwe established between the Boyal Family and thefespeotable tiommoiieie 
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vho ooold not even boast of being “ the " Mao anything. Legal gentlemen, 
from the oooupanis of judicial seats down to the flourishing solicitor or 
much brief-giving attorney, worn-out medical men and Low Church 
parsons, swell the pilgrimage to the shrines of St. Grouse, north of Tay, 
and away to the west and east. A return of the sums paid for these 
shootings and fishings would make some of the income-tax officials jump 
in their chairs ; and although the reports of the prevalence of disease 
caused many persons to fall away, and prevented the lettings of various 
shootings this year, it may fairly be said that the rates of moors, forests, 
and streams are on the increase, and that they exhibit an annual rise. It 
would bo strange if it were not so. The accumulation of capital in 
England and Scotland is to be counted by many millions every year. 
With opulence comes leisure, and a taste for sport just as the means of 
indulging it arc augmented. The hills, the moors, and streams cannot 
be enlarged or multiplied. True, indeed, the sheep may bo turned off* a 
mountain, and the red deer will at once take their place for the stalker ; 
or the growth of heather may be encouraged for the grouse, or falls may 
be levelled and channels opened for the salmon ; but, practically, there 
can be no accession to the acres or the streams suitable for the sportsman. 
Whenever property comes into the market, there are bidders for it at the 
most enormous prices. Peers and commoners contentb together for the 
coveted possession of solitary wilds and bleak corries, where they can toil 
and be thankful when the session is over, till they arc summoned back to 
watch the results of the leap in the dark. The makers of guns and car- 
tridges, of powder and shot, rejoice ; the breeders of dogs multiply ; the 
race of keepers and gillies thrives and expands, and thousands of men are 
turned away from emigration or agricultural labour to the strenuous 
idleness of the chase. And after all, it is not to be wondered at. If 
a man be in tolerably good condition, there is no sport which is so exhi- 
larating and agreeable as that afibrded in the Highlands. The chamois- 
shooter has to spend long nights np among the snow-fields in cold 
and solitude ; the partridge-shooter most toil in blazing sunshine over 
heavy swedes and foot- tripping mangold; the In'dian^ sportsman is not 
always certain that his game may not bag him ; and all over the world, 
wherever he may be, the keen votary of the chase has privations and 
snfierings to temper his delights. But the Highland lodge is the abode of 
comfort. Lost in the clouds, without a sound to break the silence save 
the belling of the deer and the beatings of his own heart in the ibrest, the 
erowing of the startled grouse or the bark of the collie on the moors, the 
fpenrtsman knows that somewhere in the brown void beneath him thm is 
a snug little palace of indolence, where plenteous fare and good living and 
a eonrfortable bed await him at nightfiUl. 

It is noon at the Perth station, and half-a-dozen trains are in at emoe : 
engines whistling, guards tootling, porters running. What a scene it is t 
The ifains from the sooth and the east and the west are all in, and thoae 
for the north ate making ready to start. The energetio, good-hunumied 
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and obliging station-master is ruling tbe chaos of gun and rod cases, port^ 
manteaus, ladies* boxes and bags, which has accumulated on the platform ; 
now giving a hand to a truck, — ^now leading a distracted lady’s-maid to 
the arms of her mistress, — ^here attending to the owner of a missing 
pointer, — ^there contending with a lordly Jeames who is seeking to 
appropriate a carriage for his master’s cigar, — or appeasing the wrath of a 
geht who has had ** ’is ’at-box stove in by the rascally porters.” You see 
fkces you have not beheld since the last war perhaps, or since the season 
before last. 

** Hallo, old fellow, where the deuce are you from ? ” 

So glad to see you — just arrived fiiom Calcutta the day before 
yesterday; so lucky to be in time for tbe first day ! ” 

See, there is Lord Tadpole, and there is my lady ! That heap of* 
luggage, about the size of a shepherd’s bothie, is theirs, you may be bound, 
for that is Tadpole’s own man at one side of it, and at the other is the 
wretched Claiisse, my lady’s maid, looking with horror to her two months* 
imprisonment by the side of Loch Froggy. Tadpole, you see, wears the 
Strathfiroggy stalking suit, and tremendous shoeing and a wideawake ; and 
the melancholy-looking man close behind him will burst into kilt and hose 
and spleuchan, and play the bagpipes, as soon as he gets his foot on his 
native heather, for he is the Tadpole piper, who makes dinner hideous 
and drinks a great deal of whisky o’ nights. There, revolving round my 
lord, whose near neighbour he is, in the desperate hope of obtaining a nod 
of recognition, is little Doechat, who has hired a fine place for his ’ealth, 
and who would fall away at once into the nether depths -if he were not 
shooting on the 12th August. Doechat has put his little legs into pink 
stockings with green bars, and is encased in knickerbockers and suit of 
bright green Genoa velvet, and his valetaille is in attendance on a 
monstrous quantity of his property, and when he thinks he is not noticed 
enough, he demands in a loud voice, ** Franswaw ! ” 

Franswaw 1 Etes vous bien certang que lo dook do Bilbow ne’it paa 
' orrivey ?” 

Oui, monsieur. Mais Monsieur Abrahams va venir. 11 est dans le 
convoi qui arrive. Ah ! voila, monsieur ! *’ 

Doechat darts into the restaurant, and leaves Franswaw ” to receive 
Mr. Abrahams, who is magnificently got up for the occasion, and has an 
Oriental aspect which ill accords with a Moses’ ** suit for the moors.” 

At last we are off, with many Tadpoles, Doeohats and intermediate 
varieties, and the train dashes into the real Highlands, which open for us at 
Killiecrankie. The sun is getting low as the Highland express halts for a 
moment at the Strathlushy station, a little wooden barrack-looking place 
on a moor, with mountains on all sides. There, in kilt and phillabeg, 
sporran and spleuchan and bonnet — ^the latter with a large silver badge and 
a bunch of heaths to boot in the side of it — stands the MacBirdie himself, 
and half-a-dozen kilted gallowglasses. The chiefs face is radiant. 

** I*ve been over the moors these two last days ; plenty of birds strong 
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on the wing. That fellow Boiy is always of a desponding tun of mind, 
or thinhi it right to prepare me not to expect too much. Yon*re the first 
man come yet ; bat the others will arrive by the evening train. Dun- 
dmmming was driving up to the lodge as we started for the station.'* 

It is^ three miles to the lodge which the MacBirdie has built on the 
policy of KamptuUy, and as we drove over, the laird told off the party for 
Monday. 

I’ll put you on a middle beat with Dundrumming,” he said, ** as 
he's not fond of hard walking and likes plenty of birds. Take them pretty 
quick, as he’s apt to be sharp with them. You’ll get 160 brace between 
you, I hope. I am going with Pin to keep him in order, and the othera 
can pair off as they like." 

The lodge was a substantial, well-built stone edifice of one story, with 
eight bed-rooms opening ofi* a central corridor at one side, a large dining- 
room and drawing-room on the other, the kitchen at the end. The few 
starved trees which had been planted about could not conceal the very 
useful unomamental garden stored with cabbages, potatoes, onions, and 
the like, nor the outhouses and kennels where gillies and dogs congregated 
and had their being. Dundrumming, a red-faced, lean man, with watery 
grey eyes and a hooked nose much tainted by snufif, was lying full length 
on the sofa as we came in. 

** This horrid gout ! ’’ he groaned. It is just set in the right foot. 
I always said Macbogus's claret is loaded — ^full of Hermitage. Had you 
ever the gout ? ” he asked of me, when the MacBirdie retired. 

Well, no ; J can’t say I have." 

** You are very lucky then. I think," he continued, looking at me 
narrowly, ** this attack will go away ; but I thought it just as well to give 
Kamptully a hint. He’s got capital claret, and he’s got some that isn’t ; 
and I wanted to warn him against trotting out the latter for us just as he 
was going to see after the wine." 

The Dundrumming had a glimpse of intellect in him I perceived. 
That evening he drank a good deal of claret, and said nothing of his gout 
next morning ; so it is fair to suppose there was no Burgundy adulteration 
in it. The lodge was too far from the kirk for any but the most energetic 
pedestrians, and Sunday passed quietly. Some of the party tried their legs 
over the hill, and came back in great spirits concerning the broods. 
Dundrumming lay on the state sofa, with a handkerchief over his face to 
keq> off the flies, tiU it was time to dress for dinner. The laird paid 
fbequent visits to the keeper’s lodge and to the kennels, in which I 
aceompaoied him ; and when tired of that, I consulted the library, which 
consisted of Topladff% Sermom^ The Veterinary's Companion, Bums* Poms, 
Bums* JusHoe, Doddridge's EjcposUer, Scrope'a Deer-Stalking, Davy's 
Salmonia, and a few odd volumes of novels and magazines. 

At the first tap at my door I was awake in the morning, but it was no 
great credit to me, &r it was past seven o'clock. The laird disna starrt 
▼ora eerly at first," said Andrew, as he arranged my knickerbockers and 
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shoes, splashed the cold water into my tub, and gave a farewell pat of the 
to my shooting-coat. “ There’s no breaJdast till eight o’clock, and 
they’ll no be off ’till nine, I’m thinking.” The yard outside my window 
was filled with a wonderful gathering of the clans, and all the ponies on 
the hill-sides had been congregated there from dawn. The keeper’s lads 
were engaged in moderating the ardour of the straining couples, and 1 
Very soon selected my own particular friends and fryouiites from the tail- 
wagging pack — ^EVoth, a beautiful clean-built pointer in splendid condition, 
and Frolic, her brother, and, if possible, her superior. TVhat a breakfast 
we made, and what a bustle of preparation then followed as panniers 
were packed for the game-ponies and for the lunches ! Pipes were lighted 
— the keepers and their gillies were told off to each party, and in solemn 
state the great procession, headed by the General and Pin, moved off in 
detachments to the hills. It was a pretty sight to behold : the General 
sat his old wall-eyed pony as if it were a war-horse, and Pin beside him 
tried his best to provoke his quadruped into a kick by the use of the 
pointed end of his stick. Then came at their heels a gillie leading their 
pony with panniers for the game, one being full of creature comforts i 
another gillie with a brace of pointers ; another with a brace of setters ; 
a third with a retriever ; the keeper and two assistants with the guns and 
cartridges. Dundrumming and myself followed in similar state and style, 
only that Dundrumming had his own gillies extra, and had secret luxuries 
added to the luncheon-pannier. The MacBirdie and Girder brought up 
the rear, with a still more numerous clientelle of ponieci, gillies, dogs, 
and keepers, so that as we wound up the rude pathway which led to the 
point whence our paths diverged to the different shootings, we resembled 
in some sort a column of infantiy and cavalry going out on a foray. 
'' Good luck,” ‘‘ Good sport,” “ Dinner at eight.” And so we parted. 
Our course lay straight up by the side of a bum, or series of little water- 
falls and cascades, which came down from the moor above us, over the 
hard white stones. The day was dark and warm and windy, just the kind 
we wanted for scent and shooting. 

*‘Ef at ell bo pleesin’ to yee, w’all begin just here. There’s fine 
grund aboot us.” 

The dogs were cast loose and were gambolling in the heather in a 
preliminary flourish. We dismounted, took our guns, and walked on 
after the keeper. ** Whoa, steady, Frolic ! ” Bure enough there was a 
point just in one minute. Dundrumming and 1 walked over the 
heather towards the rigid tail, which was backed by Froth with much 
solicitude. 

I think yon are keeping a little too much to my side,” quoth Dun- 
drumming, who was marching straight towards the dog’s head. 

« I beg your pardon, but ” 

Whirr, whirr 1 Bang, bang, bang, bang 1 
That’s well, indeed,” said the keeper, as he walked towards "the birds 
which were down. 
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1 knew botiii were mine. Dnndramming had du)t at two which to 86 
aoroee him, and 1 oau^t the twinkle of the keeper's eye as mj friend 
exclaimed, — 

** I’m in good form I see by these two shots. Take yoar time, air, and 
I’ll be bound you’ll do better next time.** 

** Why, I protest those birds are mine. I fired at them both.” 

« Then it was aiter I hod killed them, that’s all,” quoth Dundrumming. 

He was a dreadful man. I never was in such agonies of rage in my 
life as I was ere the day was over. He blazed away at everything that 
rose, claimed eveiything that fell, and in the evening, as we sat at dinner 
talking of the shooting, I heard him, toUo voce, say of me — me, the crack 
shot of the regiment — ** MaoBirdie, I’m tbinlcjng my friend the captain 
has not had much practice with the grouse. He couldn’t get on to them 
to-day at all. But he’ll do better,” ho added, in a louder voice, as he 
perceived my eye turned on him. I could see by the style of that right 
and left you got ” (I had dozens of them, I swear) ** just before we left, 
that you were no novice.” Wo had bagged 171i brace, of which I had killed 
fuUy three-fourths ; but before the evening was over, I had the satisfaction 
of hearing Dundrumming take his oath he had killed 200 brace to his own 
gun, the ten he said which were lost, and of seeing him removed to his 
chamber in a high state of exaltation, declaring , — ** ^ shay, MaBirdie, 
I shoe five hundre brashe to my gun. The captin can't shoot ; you 
can’t shoot; Pinttail can't shoot; ^e old General can’t hit haystack.” 
And so ended my first day with the grouse, and with Drumming of 
Dundrumming. 

There are many of them, I daresay, at work on the moors this moment, 
and Dundrumming still enjoys a high reputation at EamptuUy with every 
one but the keeper. 
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ns in oliher tad humbler ways than by the senae of triumph, and that 
there are better rewards for snooess than either the fisTour of prineei 
or the insignia of rank. 

I To poor Jack, looking beyond tbai two years, it was not a three- 
decker, nor oTen frigate, it was the paradise of a dottage overgrown 
with Bweetbriar and honeysuckle, that presented itself^*— and a certain 
graceful figure, gauzy and floating, sitting in the porch,' while he lay at 
her feet, hilled by t^ drow^ ripple of the little traiMnam, thdt ran 
deae by. & poasessad was he by this vision, so oatire^ and ^lAolly did 
it engross him, that it was with difficulty he gave coherent replies to the 
questions poured in upon him at the break&at-table, as to the sort of 
aerrice he was about to be engaged in, and whether it was as good or a 
better thing than he had beeh ezpeding. 

** 1 wish you joy, Jack,'* said Augustus. ** Ton're a lucky dog to get 
afloat again so soon. You haven't been full six months on haUf-pay." 

« I wish you joy too," said Temple, ** and am thankful to Fate it 
is you, and not I, have to take the command of H.M.'8 gunboat Sneezer,"' 

** Perhaps, all things considered, it is as wdl as it is," said Jack dryly. 
It is a position of some importance. 1 mean it is not the mere 
command of a small vessel," said Marion haughtily ; for she was always 
eager that every incident that befell the family should redound to their 
distinetion, and subserve their onward march to greatness. 

** Oh, Jack," whispered Nelly, ** let ns walk over to the cottage, and 
till them the hews ; " and Jack blushed as he squeezed h^ hand in grati- 
tude for the Q»eech. 

** 1 almost wonder they gave you this. Jack," said his father, ** seeing 
how active a part I took against them; buti suppose there is some troth in 
the saying that Mmisters would rather soothe enemies than sapepar firiends." 

** Don't you suspect, papa, that Lord Cblduff may haiB|l,vlia^ some 
chare in this event? His influence, X know, is Toygreaimifhto putyi" 
said Marion. , 

hope and trust not,*’ burst out ** rather 
motion to flbat bewigged old dandy, ge wll keep 

A most illiberal speech," said was sKoiiWMiloj » 

stronger word, but still not stronger than my appse of 

Bememher, Temple," replied Jack, ‘^XHava no ppsi^ 
his being your patron. I only protest that he h# 

'tth&e you something oidinaiy or eztraordiiMiY io-mflmw,,caid 
qaanci shout ii" 

am gnkM fl>r the eoneesrion,'* aud the olhar# bmciffg* 

*'Xf it was Xiord OaMaff that got you fliis stcp,!’iaid fMonel Biim- 
leii^ must my nothiag eonld be more delieale tiium hie eonduel; he 
hover ao nnieh aa hinted to me that he had taken trouble in the mattos.*’ 

'<Be b eaek a gmfleman I ” aald Marioii, with a veiy 
enpliaida on wog4^ 

»irdl, peiiM^ it's a veiy ignoble eonfaiiioni" aald HbUy, i 
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l ^vay OWA rd iseiher JMk^owed liif good fbrioiie to Idvifttod teie Uiott 
to all the peers in the oalendar." 

« Whot psons Elte talMt/* «iid Union, to Am thnt her ideas of 
I2& and the wld aro not those of ihe Ml of Ilf /* 

She has me mth her idionew aim goes ioto the Mby,*’ said Jaek, 
V or rn pair ^vith Temple, iiho ia siiieto be on the strongBr side/’ 

« Your censure 1 accept as a compliment,*' said Temjde. 

<< And is (his afl our good news has done fbr us,-^ sit ns aaehangmg 
tart qMeohes and diarp repartees ntlh iash ether f ” said (Monel Btnm- 
iei^h; deolaie it k a wy migiwk« IP17 to treat pleaWt tUhigl* 
Go out boys, and see if yon couldn't Snd some one to dine with tH, tmA 
rret Jack’s commksion, as th^ osed tooafl lt| long ago." 

** We can haye the L’Estranges and our amiable neighbour dkllafa 
Craufurd," said Marion, but 1 beliefe our reBonioes end with these." 

« Why not look up the Frenchman you smashed some we^ ago, 
Jack? " said Augustus ; ** he ought to be about by this time, and it would 
only be common decency to show him some attention." \ 

** With all my heart. I’ll do anything yon like but talk Frentdx with 
him. But where is he to be found ? ” 

^^He stops with Longworth," said Augustas, which makes the 
matter awkward. Gan we inrite one without the other, and can we open 
our acquaintance with Longworth by an inritation to dinner ? " 

t* Certainly not," chimed in Temple. ** First acquaintance admits of 
no breaches of etiquette. IntimacieB may, and rarely too, foigiTe such." 

«< What luck to have such a pilot to steer us throng the narrow 
channel of propiietieB," cried Jack, laughing. 

« 1 think, too, it would be as well to remember," resumed Temple, 
« that Lord Oulduff k our guest, and to whatever accidents of acquaint- 
anoeship we may be ready to espose ourselves, we have no right to extend 
these casualtks to km.'* 

** 1 suspect we are not likely to see hk lordship to-day, at least ; he 
has sent down hk man to beg he may be excused firm »^*king hk 
appearance at dinner : a slight attack of gout confines him te hk room," 
said Marion. 

** That's not the worst bit of news I’ve heard to-di^," broke in JaeL 
** Dining in that old eove’s company k the next thing to being tried by 
court-martial. I fervently hope he'll be on the sick list till I take my 
departure." 

“ Aa to getting these peojde together to-day, it’s out of the question," 
said Augustas. •* JM us say Gatorday next, and tcy what we can do." 

Thk was agreed Temple being deputed to ride over to Loog- 
worth’s, leaving to hk diplomaiqr to make what fhzther advances events 
seemed to wemnti— ^ tnistfel eonfidenee in hk tact to conduct a nice 
negotktion bring a flattaiy inoreihBn sufloient to recompense hk trouble. 
Jack and Nc^y would repair to the cottage to secure the L'Eskai^* 
Crauferd could be apprised by a note. 


IS— s 
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Hai Ovtbill got the gout, too ? '* asked Jack. 1 kaTe not seen 
tiim s^ofning." 

No ; that Teiy cool gentleman took out my cob pony, Fritz, this 
morning at daybreak/* said Angastos, ** saying he was off to the mines at 
Lismaoonnor, and wouldn't be back till evening." > 

«« And do yon mean to let such a liberiy pass unnoticed ? *’ asked 
Temple. 

** A good deal will depend upon how Fritz looks after his journey. If 
I see that the beast has not suffered, it is just possible 1 may content 
myself with a mere intimation that I trust the freedom may not^ be 
repeated.*' 

** You told me Anderson offered you two hundred for that cob," broke 
in Temple. 

** Yes, and asked how much more would tempt me to soli him." 

«< If he were a peer of the realm, and took such a liberty with me, I'd 
not forgive him," said Temple, as he arose and left the room in a burst 
of indignation. 

may say we are a very high-spirited fiunily,** said Jack gravely, 
**‘and I'll warn the world not to tiy any fiuniliarities with ns." 

'*Gome away, naughty boy," whispered Eleanor ; **you are always 
trailing your coat for some one to stand upon." 

«< T^ me, Nelly," said he, as they took their way through the pine- 
wood that led to the cottage, ** tell me, Nelly, am I ri^t or wrong in my 
appreciation — ^for I really want to bo just and fair in the matter — are we 
BnunleighB confounded snobs ? " 

The downright honest eamostnoss with which he put, the question made 
her laugh heartily, and for some seconds left her unable to answer him. 

** I half suspect that wo may be, Jack,** said she, still smiling. 

« Tm certain of one thing,'* continued he in the same earnest tone, 
« our distinguished guest deems us such. There is a sort of simpering 
enjoyment of all that goes on around hhn, and a condescending approval of 
us that seems to say, * Go on, you'll catch the tone yet. You're not doing 
badly by any means.' He pushed me to the very limit of my patience 
the other day with this, and I had to get up from luncheon and leave the 
house to avoid being openly rode to him. Do you mind my lifting a 
«igar, Nolly, for I have got mysolf so angiy that I want a weed to calm 
me down again ? " 

•• Let us talk of something else ; for on this theme I*m not much 
better tempered than yourself." 

** There's a dear good girl," said he, drawing her towards him, and 
kissing her cheek. haVe sworn you felt as I did about this old ibp ; 
and we must be arrant snobs, Nelly, or else his coming down amongst us 
here would not have broken us all up, setting us exchanging sneers and 
scoffs, and oritieizing eadi other's knowledge of lifr. Oonfeund the bid 
humbug; let us fSolget him." 

They walked along without exchangiug a word for frill ten mamtes or 
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xaate, till th^ readied the brow of the from which the pathway led 
down to the cottage. ** I wonder when I ehall stand here again said 
he, pausing. ** Not that I’m going on any hazardous service, or to meet 
a more formidable enemy than a tart flag-captain ; but the world has such 
strange tnms end changes, that a couple of years may do anything with a 
man’s destiny.” f 

** A couple of years may make you a post-captain, Jack ; and that will 
be quite enough to change your destiny.” 

He looked affectionately towards her for a moment, and then turned 
away to hide the emotion he could not master. 

« And then, Jack,” said she caressingly, ** it will be a very happy day 
that shall bring us to this spot agam.” 

« Who knows, Nelly ? ” said he, with a degree of agitation that sur- 
prised her. << I haven’t told you that Julia and 1 had a quarrel the last 
time we mot.” 

A quarrel ! ” 

Well, it was something very like one. 1 told her there were things 
about her manner, — certain ways she had, — that 1 didn't like ; and 1 
spoke very seriously to her on the subject. 1 didn’t go beating about, but 
said she was too much of a coquette.” 

Oh. Jack t ” 

It’s all very well to be shocked, and cry out, < Oh, Jack 1 ’ but isn’t 
it true ? haven’t you seen it yourself? hasn’t Marion said some very 
strange things about it?” 

« My dear Jack, I needn’t tell you that we girls are not always fair in 
our estimates of each other, even when we thfaik we are, — and it is not 
always that we want to think so. Julia is not a coquette in any sense 
that the word carries censure, and you were exceedingly wrong to tell her 
she was.” 

** That's how it is ! ” cried he, pitching his cigar away in impatience. 
** There’s a freemasonry amongst you that calls you all to arms the moment 
one is attacked. Isn’t it open to a man to tell the girl he hopes to mnkfl 
his wife that there ore things in her manner he doesn't approve of and 
would like changed ?” 

** Certainly not ; at least it would require some nicer tact than yours 
to approach such a theme with safety.’* 

** Temple, perhaps, could do it,” said he, sneeiingly. 

•• Temple certainly would not attempt it.” 

Jack made a gesture of impatience, and, as if desirous to change the 
object, said, « What’s the matter with our distmguished guest ? Is he 
ill, that he won’t dine below-stairs to-day ? ” 

** He calls it a sli^^t return of his Gfreek fever, and begs to be excused 
from presenting himself at dinner.** 

** He and Temple have been writing little three-cornered notes to eadh 
other all the morning. I suppose it is diplomatio usage.” 

The tone of irritation he spoke in seemed to show that he was actually 
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■eftlring tot m>iiiMhing to yent Ids anger upon, and iiyiag to pnydtt sooia 
wood of oonkadiotion or disBeni ; bi^ aha waa ailent, and Ibr aonae aeoonda 
thogr ^valked on yrithout speaking. 

** I^ook 1 ” oiied be, aaddenlj ; *• there goea Jnlia. Do jon see her 
yonder on the path up the cliff ; and who is that okmbeiiQg after her ? 
1*11 be shot if it*s not Lord Gnldnff.*' 

** Jnlia has got her drawing-book, I see. They’re on some sketching 
exonrsion.” 

** He wasn’t long in throwing off his Greek fever, eh ? ” cried Jack, 
indignantly. ** It’s cool, isn’t it, to tell the people Ldl whose honae he is 
stopping tikat he’s too ill to dine with them, and then set out gaUivanting 
in this fashion.*’ 

** Poor old man 1 ” said she, in a tone of half scomffil pity. 

** Was 1 right about Julia now ? ” cried he angrily. << I told yon for 
whose captivation all her little graoefulnesseB were intended. I saw it the 
first night he stood beside her at the piano. As Marion said, she ia 
determined to bring him down. She saw it aa well as 1 did.” 

**What nonsense yon are talking, Jack; as if Jnlia would con- 
descend—^” 

There’s no condescension, Nelly,” he broke in. **The man is a 
lord, and the woman he marries will be a peeress, and there’s not another 
country in Europe in which that word meana as much. 1 take it wo 
needn’t go on to the cottage now ? ” 

** I suppose we could scarcely overtake them 9 ” 

** Overtake them 1 Why should we try ? Even my tact, Nelly, that 
yon sneered at so contemptuously a while ago, would save me tom such a 
blunder. Come, let’s go home and ibrget, if we can, all that we came about. 
I at least will try and do so.” 

** My dear dear Jack, this is very foolish jealousy.”^ 

(« I am not jealous, Nelly. I’m angry ; but it is with myselfi 1 ought 
to have known what humble pretensions mine were, and 1 ought to have 
known how certainly a young lady, bred as young ladies are now-a-days, 
would regard them — as less than humble ; but it all comes of this idle shore- 
going good-for-nothing life. They’ll not catch me at it again, that’s aU.” 

Just listen to me patiently, Jack. Listen to me for one moment.” 

** Not for half a moment. I can guess everything you want to say to 
me, and 1 tell you firsnkly, I don’t care to hear it. Tell me whatever yon 
Eke to-morrow — ” He tried to finish his speech, but his voice grew tUok 
and filtering, and he turned away and was silent. 

They qpoke Ettle to each other as they walked homewards. A chance 
remark on the weather, or the soeneiy, was aU that passed till th^ reached 
the little lawn before the door. 

Yen’ll not ibrget yonr pledge. Jack, for to-monow laid Slen, ai 
he tomed iowmds her befofe ascending the steps. 

*<rE not fhrget it,” said he coldly, and he moved off as he spoke, and 
entered an aOij tb ihrah^ 
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A Dull Divvxb. 

Thb fimiily dinner on tl»t day at Oastello mi mmeivluit dull. The 
various attempts to secure a party for the ensuisg Batorday, iririoh had 
been fixed on to oelebraie Jack’s promotion, had pro?ed Mures. When 
Temple arrived at Longworih, he learned that the host and fauj^gnest were 
from home and not to return for some days— we have seen how it fored 
as to the L’Estrang^es— so that the sqUIbij snoeess was Captain Cranford, 
a gentleman who eertainly had not won the so&ages of the gvsait house*' 

There were two vaccmt places besides at the table ; for hutlers am 
fond of recording, by napkins and covers, how certain of our firienda 
assume to treat us, and thus as it were contrast thdh own formal 
observances of duty with the laier notions of their betters. 

** Lord Ouldnff is not able to dine with ns,'* said Colonel Bramleigh, 
making the apology as well to himself as to the company. 

<< No, papa,” said Marion ; he hopes to appear in the drawing-room 
in the evening.” 

** If not too much tired by his long walk,” broke in Jack. 

** What walk are you dreaming of ? ” asked Marion. 

** An excursion he made this morning down the coast, d&etching or 
pretending to sketch. Nelly and I saw him clambering up the side of a 
cliflf ” 

Oh, quite impossible ; you must be mistaken.” 

No,” said Nelly, ** there was no mistake. 1 saw him as plainly as 
I see you now ; besides, it is not in these wild regions so distinguished a 
figure is like to find its counterpart.” 

** But why should he not take his walk ? why not sketdi, or arnnse 
himself in any way he pleased ? ” asked Temple. 

« Of course it was open to him to do so,” said the colonel ; ^ only that 
to excuse his absence he ought not to have made a pretext of being Ul.” 

think men are * ill* just as they are ^out,’ ” said Temple. 
am ill if I am asked to do what is disagreeable to me, as I am out to the 
visit of a bore.” 

So that to dine with us was disfCgreeable to Lord'Cuiduff ? ” asked 

Jack. 

** It was evidexdly either an effort to task his strength, or an oooarion 
which called for more exertion than he felt equal to,” said Temple, 
pampously. 

** By Jovel ” cried Jaidr, h(q>6 I’ll never be a great man I I trust 
smoerely 1 may never azxive at that enrinenoe in which it will task my 
anexgies to eat my dumer and chat with the people on either nde of me.'* 

<‘Lord Culduff converses: he does not chat; please to note the 
distinetion, Jasik.” 

** That's like telling me he dfieim*t walk hot he swaggess.'* 
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It ^Tas foiiiinate at this moment, critical enough as regarded the 
temper of all parties, that Mr. Ontbill entered, full of apologies for being 
late, and bursting to recount the accidents that befell him and all the 
incidents of his day. A quick glance around the table assured him of 
Lord CuldufTs absence, and it was erident from the sparkle of his eye 
that the event was not disagreeable to him. 

** Is my noble friend on the sick list ? ” asked he with a smile. 

« Indif^aed,” said Temple, with the air of one who knew the vajue 
of a word that was double-shotted. 

« I’ve got news that will soon rally him,” continued Cutbill. ** They've 
struck a magnificent vein this morning, and within eighty yards of the 
surface. Flmmys, the Welsh inspector, pronounced it good Cardiff, and 
says, from the depth of * the load ' that it must go a long way.” 

•< Harding did not give me as encouraging news yesterday,” said 
Colonel Bramleigh with a dubious smile. 

<« My tidings date from this morning, — ^yesterday was the day before 
the batUe ; besides, what does Harding know about coal ? ” 

He knows a little about everything,” said Augustus. 

** That makes all the difference. Wliat people want is not the men who 
know things currently, but know them well and thoroughly. Eh, captain,” 
said he to Jack, ** what would you say to popular notionasabout the navy ? ' 
, Cutty’s rig^t,” said Jack. ** ibnateurship is all humbug.” 

** Who is Longworth ? ” asked Cutbill. Philip Longworth ? ” 

A neighbour of ours ; we arc not acquainted, but we know that there 
is such a person,” said Colonel Bramleigh. 

** He opines,” continued Cutbill, ** that this vein of ours runs direct 
from his land, and I suspect he’s not wrong ; and ho wants to know what 
we mean to do — She’ll either sell or buy. He came over this morning to 
Eilmannock with a French friend, and we took our breakfast together. 
Nice fellows both of them, and wide awake, too, especially the Frenchman. 
He was with Lesseps in Egypt, in what oqpacity I couldn’t find out ; but 
1 see he’s a shrewd fellow.” 

“With Lesseps,” said Colonel Bramleigh, showing a quicker and 
more eager interest than before, for his lawyer hod told him that the 
French claimant to his property had been engaged on the works of the 
Suez Canal. 

“ Yes ; he spoke as if he knew Lesseps well, and talked of thq whole 
undertaking like one who understood it.” 

“ And what is he doing here ? ” 

“ Writing a book, 1 fimcy ; an Irish tour— one of those mock-senti- 
mentalities, with bad politics and frdse morality, Frenchmen ventilate 
about Engbmd. He goes poking into the cabins and asking the peo^ 
about their grievaaces; and now he says he wants to bear the other ndct 
and leam what the genflemea say.” > 

“ We'll have to ask him over here,” said Colonel Bramlmc^ oooHlyi as 
if the thou^ had oceurred to him then for the first time. 
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« Hdll amtute yon, I promiM jon,** said Cutbill. 

« rd like to meet him/’ said Jaek. 1 had the iH-lnbk to bowl him 
0761 in the hnnting-fieldi and cost him a broken leg. I’d like to make all 
the excuses in my power to him.” 

** He bears no malice about it ; he said it was all his own fault, and 
that you did your best to pick him np, but your hotse bolted with you.” 

** Let’s have him to dinner by all means,” said Augustus ; ** and now 
that Temple has made a fonnal visit, I take it we might invite him by a 
polite note.” 

** You must wait till he returns the call,” said Marion stiffly. 

** Not if we want to show a courteous desire to make his acquaintance,” 
said Temple. ** Attentions can be measured as nicely and as minutely as 
medicaments.” 

All I say,” said Jack, ** is, have him soon, or I may chance to miss 
him ; and I’m rather curious to have a look at him.” 

Colonel Bramleigh turned a Ml look at Jack, as though his words had 
some hidden meaning in them, but the frank and easy expression of the 
sailor’s face reassured him at once. 

« I hope the follow won’t put us in his book,” said Temple. ** You 
are never quite safe with these sort of people.” 

** Are we worth recording ? ” asked Jack with a laugh. 

Temple was too indignant to make any answer, and Cutbill went on. 

The authorship is only a suspicion of mine, remember. It was from 
seeing him constantly jotting down little odds and ends in his note-book 
that I came to that conclusion ; and Frenchmen are not much given to 
minute inquiries if they have not some definite object in view.” 

) Again was Bramleigh’s attention arrested, but as before, he saw that 
the speaker meant no more than the words in their simplest acceptance 
conveyed. 

A violent ringing of the door-bell startled the company, and after a 
moment’s pause of expectancy, a servant entered to say, that a Government 
messenger had arrived with some important despatches for Lord Culduff, 
which required personal deliveiy and acceptance. 

« Will you step up, Mr. Cutbill, and see if his lordship is in his 
room?” 

** I’ll answer for it he’s not,” said Jack to his father. 

Cutbill rose, however, and went on his mission, but instead of returning 
to the dining-room it was perceived that he proceeded to find the messenger, 
and conduct him upstairs. 

** Well, Nelly,” said Marion, in a whisper, “ what do you say now, is 
it so certain that it was Lord Oulduff you saw thiiy mnmip g ? ** 

** I don’t know what to make of it. I was fully as sure as Jack was.” 

I’ll wager he's been offered Fans,” said Temple, gravely. 

** Offered Farb ? ” cried Jack ; ** what do you mean ? ” 

** I mean the embassy, of course,” replied he contemptuously. **^Wifh* 
out,” added be, ** they want him in ther Cabinet.” 
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« And is H really by men like this> the oonniiy is goraned V' said 
Neilljy, idUi s boldiiess seemed tibe impulse of mdiguation. 

sfcaid so/’ smd Marion seomfuUy. <<Mr. Canning and Lord 
Palmerston were men veiy like this, — ^were th^ not, Temple t ” 

Precisely; Lord Culduff is exactly of the same order, however 
humble the estimate EUen may fom of such pec^le.” 

I’m all impatience for the news," said Augustus. ** 1 wirii Cutbill 
would come down at once." 

“ I’ll take the odds that he goes to F. 0.,’’ said Temple. 

** What the deuce could he do in China ? " cried Jack, whose ear had 
led him into a cruel blunder. 

Temple scarcely smiled at what savoured of actual irreverence, and 
added, ** If so,* I’ll ask to be made private secretary." 

«< Mr. Temple, sir, his lordship would'be glad to see you upstairs for a 
moment,’’ said a footman, entering: And Temple arose and left the room, 
with a pride that mi§^t have accompanied him if summoned to a cabinet 
council. 

« More mysteries of State," cried Jack. ** I declare, girls, the atmo- 
s^ere of poUtical greatness is almost suffocating me. I wonder how 
Cutty stands it 1 " 

A general move into the drawing-room followed this 4>6eeh, and as Jack 
sauntered in he slipped his arm within Nelly’s and led her towards a 
window. ** I can’t bear this any longer, Nelly, — ^I must trip my anchor 
and move away. Pd as soon be lieutenant to a port admiral as live here. 
You’re all grown too fine for me." 

** That’s not it at all. Jack," said she, smiling. ** I see how you’ve 
been trying to bully yourself by bullying us this hour back ; but it will be 
all right to-morrow. We’ll go over to the cottage after break&st." 

** Ton may ; FU not, I promise you," said he, blushing deeply. 

** Yes, you will, my dear Jack," said she, coaxingly ; ** and you’ll be 
the first to lau^ at your own foolish jealou^ besides, — ^if Julia is not too 
angiy with you to make laughing possible." 

She may be angiy or pleased, it’s all one to me now," said he 
paMionately. ** When I told her she was a coquette, 1 didn’t believe it ; 
but, ly Jove, she has converted me to the opinion pretty quickly." 

** Ton’re a naucpbty boy, and you’re in a bad humour, and I’ll say no 
more to you now." 

«0Vit BOW, I advise you, if jtm mean to siy it," said he shortiy ; 
but she laughed at his serious fooe, and turned away without speaking. 

^^In't the cabinet council sitting late ?" asked Augustos of Marion. 
** Thej have been two hours in conforenoe." 

** I tahs it it must be sninething of impoitenoe," replied she. 

** Isn’t OiMD k it T " ariwd Augustus, moddn^. 

''laawMr. OsWUgDilowiitiie avenue, wik his rigw in Us mouth,' 
Jiut Ulsr wu sMUs lulo the diuwing-room." 

rn go end hy to pump him," said Mk ds^s gmd 



on ihA BtcMk fixobanga if he oonld get at Sti^ lemti lika theae*.** 
And ae Jack went out a aUenae fall over the partgr, only taken by ika 
Wry l»reatbing of Odloiial Bvamleigb aa he al^ behind hie newapaper. 
At last the door opened gently, and Temple moved quietly aeroaa the 
room, and tapping his father on the shonlder, whiapeired something in his 
ear. ** What— eh ? ** cried Colonel Bramlaigh, waking np* ** Did you 
say < out ’ ? ” Another whisper ensued, and the eolonel aaose and left the 
room, followed Temple. 

« Isn’t Temple supremely diplomatie io*nt^ ? " said Nelly. 

«I*in certain he is behaving with ewy taomang reaem and 
decorum,” said Maxion, in a tone d severe rebake. 

When Colonel Bramleigh entered the Uhraxy, Temple etaed send 
locked the door, and in a voice of some emotimi said, ** Boor Lord 
Cnlduff; it’s a dreadful blow. 1 deni know how he*ll bear up 
Against it.” 

“ 1 don’t understand it,” said Bnxnlei^, peevii^. ** What’s thin 
abont a change of Mimstcy and a dissolution ? Did yon tell me the 
Parliament was dissolved ? ” 

‘*No, sir. I said that a dissolation was probable. l%e Minietry 
have been sorely pressed in the Lords abont CuldufTs appointment, fmd a 
motion to address the Crown to cancel it has only been met by a majority 
of three. So small a victory amounts to a defeat, and the Piemier writes 
to beg Lord Gulduff will at onoe send in his resignation, ae the only means 
to save the party.” 

** Well, if it’s the only thing to do, why not do it ? ” 

** Gulduff takes a quite different view of H. He says that to retire is 
to abdicate bis position in public life ; that it was Lord Biggjleswortfa's 
duty to stand by a colleague to the last ; that eveiy Munster makes it » 
pomt of honour to defsnd a subordinate f and that — 

** 1 only half follow yon. What was the ground of the attadk ? Had 
he fallen mto any blunder — made any serious mistake ? ” 

Nothing of the kind, sir ; they aetuidly complimented his abflitieB, 
and spoke of his rare capacity. It was one of those bursts of hypocrisy 
we have every now and then in public life, to show the world how virtuous 
we are. They raked up an old stoiy of thirty years ago of some elopement 
or other, and affected to see in this escapade a reason against his being 
employed to represent the Crown.” 

<< I’m not SQxpriaed — ^not at all surprised. There is a strong moral 
feeling in the heart of the nation, that no man, however great his abilities, 
can outrage with impunity.” 

If they dealt with hhn fttns hardly in the Lords, we can fbnoy how 
he will be treated in the Lower House, where Bigby Norton has given 
notice of a motkm m^peegng his appohiimBixt. As Lord Itigglesworth 
writes, * B. N. has got up your whta biograplqr, and is ftdly bent oil 
making you the theme of one of hu^amasing sconilitieB. Is it wise, is it 
safe to risk this? He'll not peisevore^-^-4ke could not persevere^ — ^in his 
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motion^ if yoa send Iq your resignation. We oonld not — at least so Qore, 
onr Tirhip, says — be sure of a minority were we to diyide ; and OTen a 
migorily of, say thirty, to proclaim yon moral, would only draw the whole 
press to open your entire life, and make the world ring with yonr, I 
suppose, very common and eyeiy-day iniquities.’ " 

I declare 1 do not see what can be alleged against this advice. It 
seems to me most fiarcible and irrefragable.'’ 

** Tory forcible, as regards the position of the Cabinet ; but, as Lord 
Culduff says, min, positive ruin to him.” 

« Buin of his own causing.” 

Temple shrugged his shoulders in a sort of contemptuous impatience ; 
the sentiment was one not worth a reply. 

At all events, has he any other course open to him ? ” 

«He thinks he has; at least, he thinks that, with your help and 
co-operation, there may be another course. The attack is to come from 
below the gangway on the Opposition side. It was to sit with these men 
you contested a couniy, and spent nigh twenty thousand pounds. You 
have great claims on the party. You know them all personally, and have 
much influence with them. Why, then, not employ it in his behalf? ” 

«( To suppress the motion, you mean ?” 

Temple nodded. 

«< They’d not listen to it, not endure it for a moment. Norton woman i 
l^ve up an attack for which he had prepared himself, if he were to find 
out in the interval that the object of it was an angel. As I heard him 
say one day at * the Befoim,’ * Other men have their specialities. One fellow 
takes sugar, one the malt-duties, one Serria, or may be, Ireland ; my 
line is a good smashing personality. Show me a fellow — of course 1 
mean a political opponent— who has been giving himself airs as a colonial 
governor, or ** swelling ” it as a ||>ecial envoy at a foreign court, and if I 
don’t find something in his despatches to exhibit him as a false prophet, 
a dupe, or a blunderer, and if I can’t make the House laugh at him, don’t 
call me Bigby Norton.’ He knows he does those things better than any 
man in England, and ho does them in a spirit that never makes him an 
enemy.” 

« Culduff says that N. is terribly bard up. He was hit heavily at 
(loodwood, and asked for time to pay.” 

Just what he has been doing for the last twenty years. There are 
acores of ships that no underwriters would accept making safe v<^agos 
half across the globe. No, no, he'U rub on for many a day in the same 
fiuhion. Besides, if he shouldn’t, what then ? ” 

Temple made a significant gesture with his thumb in the palm of his hand. 
That’s all your noble firiend knows about England, then. Bee what 
comes of a man passing his life among foreigners. I suppose a Spanish 
or an Italian deputy mightn’t give n^ich trouble, nor oppose ai^ 
stzennoas reaistanca to such a dealing; but it won't do here — ^it will not*" 
Lord Ouldnff knows the worid as well as most men, sir,” 
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« Yes, one world, Tm mm he does 1 A world of esseiioad old dandiei 
and painted dowagers, surrounded by thieTing lacqueys and eringing 
followers ; where ereiything oan be done bribery, and nothing without 
it. But that's not E^and, I’m proud to say ; nor wiU it be, I hope, for 
many a day to come*" 

; ** I wish, sir, yon could be induced to give your aid to Oulduff in this 
matter. I need not say what an influence it would eiert over my own 
fortunes.” 

<*you must win your way. Temple, by your- own merits,” said he 
haughtily. ** I'd be ashamed to think that a son of mine owed any share 
of his success in life to ignoble acts or backstairs influence. Go back and 
tell Lord Culduff from me, that so far as I know it, Lord Bige^esworth's 
advice is my own. No wise man ever courts a public scandal ; and he ^ 
would be less than wise to confront one, with the certainty of being o?er* 
whelmed by it.” 

“ Will you see him, sir ? Will you speak to him yourself ? ” 

I’d rather not. It would be a needless pain to each of ns.” 

** I suspect he means to leave this to-ni£^t.” 

** Not the worst thing he could do.” 

** But you’ll see him, to say good-by ?” 

« Certainly ; and all the more easily if we have no conversation in the 
meanwhile. Who's that knocking ? Is the door looked ? ” 

Temple hastened to open the door, and found Mr. Cutbill begging to 
have five minutes' conversation with Colonel Bramleigh. 

** Leave us together. Temple, and tell Marion to send me in some tea. 
You’ll have tea, too, won’t you, Mr. Cutbill ? ” 

** No, thank you ; I’ll a^ for wine and water later. At present I yrat 
a little talk with you. Our noble friend has got it hot and heavy,” said 
he, as Temple withdrew, leaving Bramleigh and himself together ; but 
it’s nothing to what will come out when Norton brings it before the tiouse. 

I suppose there hasn’t been such a scandal for years as he’ll ihake of it.” i 

** 1 declare, Mr. Cutbill, as long as the gentleman continues my guest. 
I’d rather avoid than invite any discussion of his antecedents,” said 
Bramleigh pompously. 

** All very fine, if you could stop the world from talking of them.” 

<<My son has just been with me, and I have said to him, sir, as I 
have now repeated to you, that it is a theme I will not enter upon.” 

“ You won’t, won’t yon ?” 

No, sir, I will not.” 

** The more fool you, then, that's ah.” 

** What, sir, am I to be told this to my &ee, under my own roof 7 
Can you presume to address these words to me ? ” 

«I meant nothing ofiensive. Yon needn’t look like a turkey-cock. 
All the gobble-gobble in the world wonldn’t frd^ten me. I came in here 
in a friendly ^irit. I was handsomety treated in this house, and I’d like 
to make a return for it ; ^t’s why I’m here, Bramleic^.” 



*<¥oaiivfii pwdonnidif I do not detooi tiie iHendlbeM yitm ipeak of 
mibe madB you ha^e jmt uttoed.” 

*• PevhapB 1 was a litile ioo bhmi—a liitia too— ^iW rfiai I call it f— 
libnipt ; but udiat I wantod to say mm tbki : hm's idM nioeat opp(irtaii% 
in the world, not only to help a lame dog over the ftile, but to make a 
good hound ef him-alterwaods.*' 

** 1 protoat, air, I eannot follow yon. Your Uuntneaa, aa you call it, 
was at least intelligible." 

Don't be in a passion. Keep eool, and Usten to me. If tfais motion 
is made about Onlduff, and eomes to a debate, Iheie will be such stories 
told as would smadi forty luputations. Td like to see which of us would 
oome well oat of a biography, treated as a party attack in the House of 
^ Commons. At all events he couldn't foce H. Btud by him, then, and get 
him throng it. Have patience ; just hear what I have to say. Thelhing 
can be done ; there’s eight days to oome before it can be brought on. I 
know the money-lender has three of Norton’s acceptances — for hea^y 
sums, two of them. Do yon see now what I’m driving at ? ’’ 

I may possibly see so much, sir, but I am unable to see why I should 
move in the matter.’’ 

I'll show you, then. The noble viscount is much smitten by a 
certain young lady upstairs, and intends to propose for her. Yes, I know 
it, and I’ll vouch for it. Your eldest daughter may be a peeress, and 
though the husband isn’t very young, neither is the title. I think he said 
he was the eighth lord — seventh or eighth, I’m not sure which — and taking 
the rank and the coal-mine together, don’t you think she might do worse ? ’’ 

** I will say, sir, that frankness like yours I’ve never met before." 

** That's the veiy thing I’d like to hear you say of me. There's no 
quality I pride myself on so much as my candour." 

** Yon have ample reason, sir." 

I feel ii I know it. Direct lines and a wide gauge— I mean in 
the way of Eberalily— that s my motto. I go strai^t to my terminus, 
wherever it is." 

** It is not every man can make his profession the efficient ally of his 
morality." 

engineer can, and there’s nothing so like life as a new line of 
railroad. But to come back. You see now how the matter stands. If 
the arrangement suits you, the thing can be done.” 

** You have a very business-like way of treating these themes." 

If I hadn’t, I couldn’t treat them at all. What I say to myself is. 
Will it pay ? first of all, and secondly, How much will it pay? And that’s the 
one test ix everything. Have the divines a more telling argument against 
a life of wotldUness and self-indulgence than when th^ adt, Will it pay ? 
We eontraet fiar everything, even for going to heaven." 

I eeaM hope to rival your eminently practical q^t, Mr* Ciitbill« 
rd ask howfor^-dowhaiextent— -has Lord Culdufir made yotttiie confidant 
ofldsmtentioiis?*' 
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num^ ta he wsii me iMse ihk emiagio amhf s peepoed 

you ? ” 

«<No, BOi eiMtly tibst; hut has he miimaled, has he dedared^for 
intimation wouldn’t ooffico^-hae he deokred hie wish to be allied to my 
fiimily.” 

<< He didn’t say, * CutbiU, go down and make a tender in my name for 
her,’ if you mean that." 

** I opine not, sir," said Bramleigh haoj^tily. 

« But when 1 tell 7 ml it’s aU rigH" said CtatbSl» with one of his most 
knowing looks» ** 1 think tint ouj^ to do.*’ 

<< I take it, sir, that yon mean oonrtamufy and ftddy by me. Xiasl 
certain that you haTe neither the wish nor the intenthm to pam me, hail 
am forced to own that you import into questions of a ddkate nature a 
spirit of commercial profit and loss, whidi makes aU discussion of them 
harsh and disagreeable. This is not, let me observe to you, a matter of 
coal or a new cutting on a railroad.” 

** And are you going to tell Tom Outbill that out of his own line of 
buBiness — ^when be isn’t up to his knees in earthworks, and boring a 
tunnel — that he’s a fool and a nincompoop ? ” 

** 1 should be sorry to express such a sentiment.” 

** Ay, or fed it ; why don’t you say that ? ” 

<< I will go even so fiur, sir, and say 1 should be Sony to feel it.” 

<< That’s enough. No offence meant, none is taken. Here’s how 
it is now. Authorize me to see Joel about those bills of Norton’s. Give 
me what the French call a carte blanche to negotiate, and I’ll promise yon 
I’ll not throw your ten-pound notes away. Not that it need ever come 
to ten ponnd notes, for Bighy does these things for the pure fim of them, 
and if any good fellow drops in on him of a morning, and says, * Don’t 
raise a hue and cry about that poor beggar,’ or * Don’t push that fellow 
over the cliff,’ he’s just the man to say, * Well, I'U not go on. I’ll let 
it stand over,’ or he’ll even get up and say, * When I asked leave to put 
this question to the right honourable gentleman, I folly hdieved in the 
authentic Character of t^ information in my possession. I have, however, 
since then discovered ’-—this, that, and the other. Don’t you know how 
these things always finish ? There’s a great row, a great hubbub, and 
the man that retracts is cheered by both ddes of the House." 

Suppose, then, he withdraws hia motion, — what then ? The disous- 
sion in the Lords remains on record, and the misohief, so far as Lord 
Oulduff is concerned, is done.” 

** I know that. He’ll not have his appointment ; he’ll take his pension 
and wait. What he says is tbia, * There are only three diplomatists in aU 
Hngland, and dmxt of a capital felony, any of the three may do anything. 
I have only to stand out and sulk,’ says he, * and they'll be on their knees 
to me yet* ** 

Be yields, then, to a passing hunicaBe," said Bramleigh, pompoueily. 

Just so. He’s taking shelier under an archway till he cen eaH a 
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Hansom. Now yon have the whole ease ; and as talking is dry worki 
Illicit I ring for a g^s of sheny and seltzer 

** By all means. I am ashamed not to have thon^^t of it before. This 
ia^ matter for much thought and deliberation/* said Bramleigh, as the 
servant withdrew after bringing the wine. It is too eventful a step to be 
taken saddenly." 

** If not done promptly it ean*t be done at all. A week isn't a long 
time to go up to town and get through a veiy knotty negotiation. Joel 
isn’t a common money-lender, like Brake or Bownie. You can’t go to his 
office except on formal business. If you want to do a thing in the way of! 
accommodation with him, you’ll have to take him down to the * Ship,’ and 
give him a nice little fish dinner, with the very best Sauteme you can find ; 
and when you’re sitting out on the balcony over the black mud, — ^the 
ffivourite spot men smoke their cheroots in, — then open your business ; 
and though he knows well it was all * a plant,’ he'll not resent it, but take it 
kindly and well.” 

I am certain that so nice a negotiation could not be in better hands 
than yours, Mr. Cutbill.” 

** Well, perhaps I might say without vanity, it might be in worse. So 
much for that part of the matter ; now, as to the noble viscount himself. 
1 am speaking as a man of the world to another maL of the world, and 
yaking in confidenee too. You don’t join in that hypocritical cant 
against Culduff, because he had once in his life been what they call a man 
of gallantly ? I mean, Bramleigh, that you don't go in for that outrageous 
humbug of spotless virtue, and the rest of it ? ” 

Bramleigh smiled, and as he passed his hand over his mouth to hide a 
laugh, the twinkle of his eyes betrayed him. 

« I believe I am old enough to know that one must take the world as 
it is pleased to present itself^” said he cautiously. 

«« And not want to think it better or worse than it really is ? " 

Bramleigh nodded assent. 

Now we understand each other, as 1 told you the other evening we 
were sure to do when we had seen more of each other. Culdhff isn’t a 
saint, but he’s a Peer of Parliament ; he isn't young, but he has an old 
title, and if Pm not much mistake, he’ll make a pot of money out of 
this mine. Buck a man has only to go down into the Black Oountry or 
amongst the mills, to have his choice of some of the best-looking girls in 
En^and, with a quarter of a million of money ; isn't that fact ?” 

It is pretty like it.” 

Bo that, on the whole, Pll say this is a good thiog, Bramlel^,-^ 
right good thing. As 'V^hart said the other night in the House, * A new 
eoimtiy/-— speaking of the States, — *a new countiy wants alliances with 
old States;’ so a new fun&y wants connection with the old historic 
houses.” ' 

Cohmri BmaJaigh's fime grew crimson, hut ha coughed to keep'down 
his rising indigBalion» and alight^ bowed his head* 
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« TaU know ae veil as I do, that the world lias only iwomis ofpooj^^ 
nobs and snobs ; one has no ohoioe,— if yoa*re notone, yon must be the 
other.” 

« Anfl yet, sir, men of mind and intellect haye written about the 
untitled nobility of*Eingland.” 

• SHver without the hall-mark, Bramleigh, won’t bring six shillings an 
ounce, just because nobody can say how &r it’s adulterated ; it's the same 
with people.” 

Your tact, sir, is on a par with your wisdom.” 

And perhaps you haven’t a high opinion of either,” said Cbtfaill, with 
a laugh that showed he Mi no initation whatever. ** But look her^ 
Bramleigh, this will never do.* If there's nothing but blarney or banter 
between us we'll never come to business. If you agree to what I've been 
proposing, — ^you have only me to deal with, the noble lord isn't in the 
game at all, — She'll leave this to-night, — ^it’s right and proper he should , 
he'll go up to the mines for a few da3r8, and amuse himself with quartz 
and red sandstone ; and when I write or telegraph, — ^most likely telegraph, 
< the idling is safe ; ' he’ll come bade here and make his proposal in dl 
form.” 

« I am most willing to give my assistance to any project that may 
rescue Lord Culduff from this unpleasant predicament. Indeed, having 
myself experienced some of the persecution which political hatred can 
cany into private life, I feel a sort of common cause with him ; but I 
protest at the same tune—distinctly protest — agamst anything like a 
pledge as regards his lorddiip's views towards one of my family. I mean 
I give no promise.” 

<‘I see,” said Gutbill, with a look of intense cunning. ** You'll do 
the money part. Providence will take charge of the rest. Isn't that it ? ” 

« Mr. Cutbill, you occasionally push my patience pretty hard. 'What 
I said, I said seriously and advisedly.” 

« Of course. Now then, give me a line to your banker to acknowledge 
my draft up to a certain limit, say five hundred. I think five ought to 
dp it.” ‘ 

** It's a smart sum, Mr. Cuioill.” 

The article’s cheap at the money. WeU, well. I’ll not anger you. 
Write me the order, and let me be off.” 

Bramleigh sat down at his table, and wrote off a diort note to his 
junior partner in the bank, which he sealed and addressed, and handing it 
to Outbill said, ** This will credit you to the amount yon spo^ of. It will be 
advanced to yon as a loan without interest, to be repaid within two years.” 

** All rig^t ; the thou^t of repayment will never spoil my night's rest. 
I only wish all my debts wcfuld give me as little trouble.” 

** You ou^t to have none, Mr. Outbill ; a man of your abilities, at the 
top of a great profession, and with a reputation second to none, should, if 
he were commonly prudent, have amide «t his disposaL” 

** But that's the thingl am not, Bramleic^. I’m not one of your safo 
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toim within the week to look me np at Limmen," He emptied tlie 
aheixy into a tumbler ag he qpolu^ dnsk it off, and left the nwn. 


CHAFTU XOL 
A Depahtubb. 

S(UfE da^s had gone oyer Binoe the aoene jnei recorded in onr laat chapter, 
wd the honae at Gastello presented a vezy diffarent aape^ from its late 
^ow of movement and pleasnre. 

Lord Culdnff, on the pretence of his presence being required at the 
mines, had left on the same nic^t that Cntbill took his departoore for 
Enghmd. On the morning after JadL also went awaj. He had passed 
the night writing and bnnung letters to Jnlia; for no sooner ^ he 
finished an epistle, than he found it too eroel, too anforgiyiiig, too nn* 
heling by half ; and when he endeavoured to moderate his just ai^r, be 
discovered signs of tondezness in his reproaches that savoured of sub- 
mission. It would not be quite fiiir to be severe on Jack’s failures, trying 
as be was to do wbat has pnzzled mnoh wiser and cnftier heads than his. 
To convey all the misery he felt at parting from her with a just measure of 
reproach Cor her levity towards him, to mete out his love and his anger in 
due doses, to say enou^, but never too mnoh, and finally to let her know 
that, thou^ he went off in a huff, it was to cany her image in his heart 
through all his wanderings, never forgetting her for a moment, whether he 
was carrying despatches to Cadiz or coaling at Malta — to do all these, 1 
say, becomingly and well, was not an ea^ task, and especialty for one who 
would rather have been sent to ont out a frigate under the guns of a 
fortress than indite a despatch to ** my Lords of the Admiralty." 

From the short sleep which followed all his abortive attempts at a 
letter he was awakened by bis servaut telling him it was time to dress and 
be off. Drearier moments there are not In lift than those which heald in 
a departure of a dark monung in winter, aith the rain swooping in vast 
sheets against the window-panes, and the cold blast whistling through the 
leafiess trees. Never do the candles seem to throw so little li^ as these 
do now throng the dreary room, all Httezed and disordered by the piepa- 
ratioQS for the road. Wmi foars and misgivingB bessft one at such a 
moment I WuA lelnctance to go, and whai a positive sense of foar one 
fods, as fhon^ ike journey were a veritable leap in the dark, and that the 
whole fortunes of a lifo were dependent on that instant of lelobtikm. 

Foot Jhdr tried to battle with such thoughts^ aa these by leminding 
himself of Us duty and the calls of thesicvioe; im 
and agafof tf it were ont of such vacillating, wavering i a^ulor's 

hemi dioiilff^ fodhioned f was ihfr tlm dtuff tM 
woods? iuttdllhwi^ftamwialmtlitthimmediafo 



hit mam of Mjf iKi^> huA to M ifaftt Ito waliM IMiof 
iin» a, gmtor iaeial ^ * aian’o p«teioe.{haii aM Um t a rm aii tmd baiift 
of aotive serrioe. 

« The aoce I olagp io remain hm/' mstoed be^ wdia da o e ond ed the 
stairfi, ** the more oertain am I that it*8 pure waahaeM and £}%»" 

• « What’s that you am miittezmg aboat weaknaM and fi>%, Jack? ” 
said NeUy* who had got up to see hmi oO^ and gnp Um &olaid ksmlMiDm 
he depaxtod* 

^‘Howoomes it yoaam hero, NoQy? Ctethadito yoor bod, girlt at 
you’ll oatoh a ten^ oold^** 

** No, no, Jack ; I’m well shawled and muffled. 1 wanted^o suffOBdi^ 
by once more. me what it was yon worn saying aboai weatmiii and 
folly.” 

1 was assniiiig myself that my ninetasme to goawiy waa notbiqg kaib 
than folly. I was trying to pnenade myself that ihe beet thing I oonld do 
was to be off; but I won’t say 1 succeeded.” 

** But it is. Jack ; rely on it, it is. Yon are doing the right thing; and 
if 1 say SO; it is with a heaTy heart, for 1 shall be Teiy lonely after ycm.'’« 

Passing his arm around her waist, he walked with her up and down 
the great spadous hall, their slow footsteps echoing in the BUent house. 

<<lf my last meeting with her had not been such as it was, Ndly,’’ 
said he, falteringly ; if we had not parted in anger, I think I ooold go 
with a lighter heiirt.” 

** But don’t you know Julia well enough to know that them little stosms 
of temper pass away so rapidly that they never leave a trace behind them ? 
She was angry, not because you found fflult with her, but beesiose she 
thought you had suffered yourself to be persnadad sbe was in the wrong.” 

** What do 1 care for these snbtieiies ? Sbe ou^i to have known that 
when a man loves a girl as I love her, he has a zi§^t to tell her ftankly if 
there’s anything in her manner he is dissatisfied with.” 

<< He has no soch zi^t ; and if he had, he on^t to be very earefoi how 
be exercised it.” 

“ And why so ? ” 

** Just bemuse fflult-finding is not leve-OMiking.” 

** Bo that, no matter what he saw that ha disliked or diai^praved of» 
he ought to bear it all rather than riak the chance of hmiemoastnnoe 
being iU-teken ? ” 

** Not that. Jack ; bat he ought to take time and opportiinify io oiaike 
the same zemonatnmoa. You don’t go down to the girl you are in love 
with, ahd eall her to ncaeant as you would sumincia a dookyard man or 
a rigger for fK>m 0 tiBag thatwaa wrong with your 

an iUnsMMm ttam something yon know better, NaUy, for I’d 
do nothing of^ tim kind ; bat if I saarwhai^ in the eondsmt or oven, in Mm 
mauMlr of the gU I waaJn. lean with, 1 wouldn’t s^ if ahe 
wife, it wiffbehardtoeaswIunaiimlhatloiightB-^tetillhar ofIL** 

As I Slid befims, Jaehi tlm tifiing Inm aaittero^ 

20--n 
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Of all 'Uia jeftloiuiei in ibe world there is none as inconsidents as that of 
lovers towards the enter world. Whatever change either may wish for in 
the other must never come suggested from without." 

<< And didn’t I tell her she was wrong in supposing that it was Marion 
made me see her coquetry ? " 

** That you thought Marion had no influence over your judgment die 
might believe readily enough, but girls have a keener insi£^t into each other 
than you are aware of,* and she was annoyed — and she was right to be 
imnoyed — ^thai in your estimate of her there should enter anything, the 
very smallest, that could bespeak the sort of impression a woman might 
have conv^ed." 

Kelly, all this is too deep for me. If Julia oared for me as I 
believed ^e had, she’d have taken what I said in good part. Didn’t I 
give up smoking of a morning, except one solitary cheroot after breakfast, 
when she asked me ? Who ever saw me take a nip of brandy of a fore- 
noon since that day she cried out, * Shame, Jack, don’t do that ? ’ And 
do yon think I wasn’t as fond of my weed and my glass of schnaps as 
ever she was of all those little airs and graces she puts on to make fools 
of men ? " 

** Carriage waiting, sir," said a servant, entering ^th a mass of cloaks 
and mgs on his arm. 

«( Confound the carriage and the journey too," muttered he below his 
breath. Look here, Nelly, if you are right, and 1 hope with all my 
heart yon are. I’ll not go." 

<< That would be ruin, Jack ; you must go." 

* What do 1 care for the service ? A good seaman — a fellow that 
knows how to handle a ship— need never want for employment. I'd just 
as soon be a skipper as wear a pair of swabs on my shoulders and be 
sworn at by some crusty old rear-admiral for a stain on my quarter-deck. 
I’ll not go, Nelly ; tell Ned to take off the trunks ; I’ll stay where I am." 

** Oh, Jack, 1 implore you not to wreck your whole fortune in life. It 
is just because Julia loves you that you are bound to show yourself worthy 
of her. You know how lucky you were to get this chance. Yon said only 
yesterday it was the finest station in the whole world. Don't lose it, like 
a dear fellow, —don’t do what will be the embitterment of your entire life, 

the loss of your rank, and — the " She stopped as she was about 

to a^ someUiing still stronger. 

^I’U go then, Nelly ; don't cry about it; if you sob that way Til make 
a fool of myselfi Pr^y sight for the flunkies, to see a sailor mying, 
wouldn't it ? an because he had to join his ship. I’ll go then at once. 
1 suppose you'U see her to-day, or to-morrow at forthest ? " 

I’m not sure, Jack, hbuion said something about hunting parsons, 
lbelieve» which gave Qaorge such deep pain that he wouldn’t eome here 
on Wedneadi^. Julia appears to be move annoyed than George, and in 
foet for the moaieat we have quarantined each other.” 

«« Isn’t thfo too hid ?'* oried he passionately. 
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it Of course it is too bad ; but iVs only a paasiiig doud ; adid by Bie 
time I shall TOte to you it inll have passed away/* 

Jack clasped her affiBotionately in his anns, kissed her twice, and 
sprang into the carriage, and drove away^ih a full heart indeed ; but 
also with the fast assurance that his dear sister would watch over his 
interests, and not forget him. 

That dark drive went over like a hideous dream. He heard the wind 
and the rain, the tramp of the horses’ feet and the spladi of the wheels 
along the miry road, but he never fully realized where he was or how he 
came there. The £^st bell was ringing as he drove into the station, and 
there was but little time to get down his luggage and secure his ticket. 
He asked for a coupe, that he might be alone ; and being known as one 
of the great family at Gastello, the obsequious station-master hastened 
to instal him at once. On opening the door, however, it was discovered 
that another traveller had already deposited a great coat and a mg in one 
comer. 

Give yourself no trouble. Captain Bramleig^,” said the official in a 
low voice. I’ll just say the coupe is reserved, and we’ll put him into 
another compartment. Take these traps. Bob,” cried he to a porteTi 
** and put them into a first-class.” 

Scarcely was the order given when two figures, moving out of tiie 
dark, approached, and one, with a slightly foreign accent, but in admirable 
Enghsh, said, ** What are you doing there ? I have taken that place.” 

** Yes,” cried his friend, ** this gentleman secured the coupd on the 
moment of his arrival.” 

«Veiy Sony, sir — extremely sorry; but the coupe was reserved — 
specially reserved.” 

<< My friend has paid for that place,” said the last speaker; ** and I 
can only say, if 1 were ho, I’d not relinquish it.” 

** Don’t bother yourself about it,” whispered Jack. ** Let him have 
his place. I’ll take the other comer ; and there’s an end of it.” 

** If you’ll allow me. Captain Bramleigh,” said the official, who was 
now touched to the quick on that sore point, a question of his department ; 
if you’ll allow me, I think I can soon settle matter.” 

But I will not allow you, sir,” said Jack, his senseikOf faimess already 
outraged by the whole procedure. « He has as good a right to his place 
as I have to mine. Many thanks for your trouble. Good-by.” so 
saying he stepped in. 

The foreigner still lingered in earnest convene with bis firiend, and 
only mounted the steps as the train began to move. ** A bientdt, cher 
Phihppe,” he cried, as the door was slammed, and the next instant they 
were gone. 

The little incid^it which b ad preceded their departure certainly 
not conduced to any amicable dispositiem between them, and each, after a 
sidelong glanee at the other, ensconced more completely within hii 

wrappings, and gave himself up to ^har sQsnoe or sleep. 
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&mtt thirty miles of the joizni^ had rolled Ofer, end iimui now day, 
—dark and dreary indeed, — ^when Jaek awoke and foimd the eaniage pretty 
iliaok with smoke. There is a sort of freemasonry in the men of tobacco, 
which never fuls them, and they have a kind of instinetive gaess of a 
stranger from the mere diaracter of his weed. On the present occasion 
Jack recognked a most exquisite Havanna odour, and turned furtively to see 
the smoker. 

“ I ou^ to have asked,'* said Ihe stranger, if this was disagreeable 
to you, but you ware asleep, and I did noflike to diatorb you.” 

** Not in the least, I am a smoker too,” said Jack, as he drewfrrth bis 
ease and proceeded to strike a li^^t. 

*• Mig^t I offor you one of mine ? — ^they are not bad,” said the other, 
proffering his case. 

«< Thanks,” said Jaek ; ** my tastes are too vulgar for Cubans. Birds- 
eye, dashed wi& strong Cavendish, is what I like.” 

« I have tried that too, as I have tried everything English, but the 
same sort of half success Mows me through all.” 

« If your knowledge of the language be the measure, I'd say you've not 
muoh to complain of. I ahnost doubt whether you are a foreigner.” 

1 was born in Italy,” said the other oautiouBly, <*;|nd never in England 
ifll a few weeks ago.” 

** Tm afraid,” said Jack, with a smile, ** I did not impress you very 
favourably as regards British politeness, when we met this morning ; but I 
was a little out of spirits. I was leaving home, not very likely to see it 
•gain for some time, and I wanted to be alone.” 

I am greatly grieved not to have known this. I shonld never have 
thought of intruding.” 

** But there was no question of intruding. It was your ri^t that you 
asserted, and no more.” 

^'Hhlf the hairii things that ws see in life are done merely by 
asserting a dkid the other in a deep and serious vmoe. 

Jack had little taste for what took the form of a refleottoo : to his 
i^prdiinsum, it was own brother of a sennon ; and waned by this sample 
(ff his companion’s humour, be muttered a broken sort of eesent and was 
sQeiit. little passed between them till ^y met at the diimer-taUe, and 
then tiiey only inierehaiiged slew oommonplaee remarks. On their reaching 
thei||4e8tiiiaition, they took leave of each other ooorteously, but half foim- 
aOy, and drove off their several ways. 

Almest the first man, howem, that Jadi met, as he stepped on 
hottd the mail-paoket hr Holyhead, was his fellow-travelier of the tail. 
His tfsae they met eordially, and after a &w words of greethtg they 
proeesded to walk the deck together like old aoquaintanoes. 

Should the was fresh sad riiarp thm was a hrigllitmestti and 
Ihsy ^hoih Mt nUmhmA to go hdow, whsie a vast srowd ef p a niBg srn wm 
anwUsd. The kridk eaesaiass, the invigoratii^ ak, aada ss Hah een- 
grohdity (hat aaehih aero ro d m the other, soon ist riiHri ie d hthmmihm 
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OM of ihoie ^onftieBM ifliyoh ore only povMe in mly 1i&. Her dd"! 
Ibbow oDything better in yovth Ibnn firai& lendineeB *wiOi oiiioh racb 
fiiendsbipe am ooftle. It » inih no spirit of eilotdalion^^it is ^th no 
eoontmg of ttie oost, that tee sign tiiese eontrsets. Wa fed drawn into 
oompanionship, half by some void within oarselyes, half by tome quality 
that seems tolnpply titot void. The tones of oni own voiee^in onr own 
ears assure ns that we have found i^pathj ; for we feel that We are 
speaking m a way we eonld not speak to cdd or imoongenial listeners. 

When Jaek Bnuulei^ had told that he was going to take oommand of 
a small gon-boat in the KeditetraiMaai, he oooM not help going ftiHlier, 
end telling with what a heavy bttfft ImwiiB going to nssoma his oomuMOid. 
** We sailors have a hard lot of H," said he ; we oome home after a 
omise, — dl is new, briUuEst, and atttaattve to ns. Onr hesits are not 
steeled, as are landsmen's, by daily habit. We are intoxieated by whSU 
calmer heads soarcely leel eneited. We kdl in love ; and then, some fine 
day, comes an Admiralty despatdi ordering tts to hunt slaverf off Lagos, or 
fish for a lost cable in Behring’s Straits.^’ 

Never mind,” said the other, *• so long ns there’s a goal to reach, so 
long as there’s a prize to win, all can be home. It’s only when life is a 
shoreleas ocean, — ^when, seek where yon will, no land will oome in si^t, 
— ^when, in fact, esistenee offers nothing to speonlate on,^ — ^then, indeed, 
the world is a dreary blank.” 

** I don’t suppose any fellow’s lot is as bad as that.” 

Not perhaps completely, thoron^^ so ; but that a men’s fate can 
approach such a condition, -«~that a man can wlwg to so small a hope that 
he is obliged to own to himself that it is next to no hope at all ;^that there 
could be, and is, snob a lot in existence, I who speak to yon now am able 
nnfortnnately to vonoh for.” 

I am Sony to hear it,” said Jack, feelingly ; ** and 1 am Sony, 
besides, to have obtraded my own small griefe before one who has such a 
heavy affliction.” 

« Bemember,” said the Frenchman, ** I never said It was all ttp with 
me. I have a phmk stall to cling to, thofn^ it be only a pkmk. My ease 
is simply this : 1 have come over to this eotmtry to prefer a claim to a 
large property, and 1 have nothing to snstaia it but my ri^t. I know 
well yon Englishmen have a theory that yonr laws axe so admirably and 
BO purely administered that if a man asks for justice,— be he poor, or 
unknown, or a foreigner, it matters not,— he is sure to obtain it. ^ like 
the theory, and I respect the man who believes in it, but I don’t trust it 
myself. I remember reading in your debates how the House of Lords sat 
for days over a claim of a Frandi noldeman who had been ruined by the 
great Bevolution in France, and for whose aid, with others, a large sum 
had once been voted, of which, through a series of misadventures, not a 
shiUihg had reached him. That man’s claim, upheld and maintained by 
one of the first men in Ea^and, and w^pi an eloquence that thrilled throng^ 
every heart around, was rqeoted, xqjeeted, and he was sent out of court 
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a beggar. They couldn’t call him impostor, but they left him to stanre 1/' 
Ha paused for a second, and in a slower Toioe continued, ** Now it may 
be that my case shall one of these days be heard before that tribunal, and 
I ask you does it not call for great courage and great trustftdness to have 
a hope on the issue ? " 

*<1’11 stake my head on it, they’ll deal fiurly by you,” said Jack, 
stoutly. 

** The poor baron 1 spoke of had powerful friends. Men who liked 
him well, and fairly belieyed in his claim. Now 1 am utterly unknown, 
and as devoid of friends as of money. I think nineteen out of twenty 
Englishmen would call me an adventurer to-moirow ; and there are few 
titles that convey less respect in this grand country of yours.” 

** There you are right ; every one here must have a place in society, 
and be in it.” 

« My landlady where 1 lodged thought me an adventurer ; the tailor 
who measured me whispered adventurer as he went downstairs, and when 
a cabman, in gratitude for an extra sixpence, called me * count,’ it was 
to proclaim me an adventurer to all who heard him.” 

** You are scarcely fair to ns,” said Jack, laughing. Yon have 
been singularly unlucl^ in your English acquaintance.” 

** No. I have met a great deal of kindness, but Awi^ after a certain 
interval of doubt — almost of mistrust. I toll you frankly, you are the very 
first En^ishman with whom I have ventured to talk freely on so slight an 
acquaintance, and it has been to me an unspeakable relief to do it.” 

** I am proud to think you had that confidence in me.” 

Yon yourself suggested it. Yon began to tell me of your plans and 
hopes, and I could not resist the temptation to follow yon. A French 
hussar is about as outspoken an animal as an English sailor, so that we 
were well met.” 

** Are you still in the sendee ? ” 

** No ; I am in what we call disponibilite. I am free till called on, — 
and firee then if I fed unwilling to go back.” 

The Frenchman now passed on to speak of his life as a soldier, — a 
career so full of strange adventures and curious incidents that Jack was 
actually grieved when they glided into the harbour of Holyhead, and 
the steamer’s bell broke up the narrative. 



The belief in witchcraft, which in daye of yore was so wide-spread 
thronghont almost all the countries of Europe, ^eems to a great extent 
to have been driven back by the ever-advancing tide of educaticKi 
and civilization, until it has a refuge onfy in the less advanced kmg- 
doms of the East. It is strange to look back on that old superstitei 
of the darker ages, which led our pious forefsthers to bum harmless 
old women, and count it a righteous deed so to do. And it is equally 
strange to reflect on that same dreary superstition which, even in this 
nineteenth century, remains so deeply rooted in the minds of multitudes 
of the inhabitants of India, and which leads now, as it led formerly in 
Europe, to crimes of torture and bloodshed. But it is to be observed that 
there is this difference between the witchcraft which was held to exist in 
England and that which is believed to be practised in the present day in 
India, that whereas in the former case the Devil appeared to enter m and 
possess the souls of divers old women, and of some young women also, and 
by his unhallowed arts endue them with a strange powe;r, and stranger 
inclination, to perform various acts of petty malice and malignant and 
spiteful harm towards their neighbours, wiUiout cause and with no fixed 
design : in India, on the other hand, there seems to be a method in the 
madness, for the results of the supposed witchcraft are palpable and 
direct, and the harm it works is incalculable. The witch there has 
a fixed object in view, and spares no pains to its fiirthezanoe ; she has 
something more than the mere indulgence of her own malice to bring 
about, — a more monstrous design in view than t^t of mere revenge. 
This idea of witchcraft is more or less prevalent all over the continent of 
India ; but it is only in certain parts of the country lhat it seems to pass 
beyond mere passive belief, and to assume its most revolting features. 
And it is of one of these hotbeds of superstition and ignorance that the 
present article principally treats. 

There is a tract of country, some hundreds of miles in length and many 
more in breadth, which stretches away from the great backbone of Oentrfd 
India down to the shores of the Bay of Ben^ : a temtoxy wild and 
savage to a degree, possessing few roads, other than the mere stony, 
rugged trao^cs which for centuries have been the only means of communi- 
cation between the coast and the interior ; a oouniiy whose rivers are not 
bridged, are not navigable, and, for months of each year^ are impassaUe > 
which is dothed on all sides by dense, almost primeval jungle, so dense 
that in many parts it is a diffieult 9^ for its Aanima themsdves to. 
force their way throng the thick uadergrowth and the dosefy-plentei 
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trees. Its population is bnt scanty, considering the Tasi area of the 
oonntiy ; and the Tillages, scattered here and there in the little openings 
of the jungle, are small, miserably poor, and about as wretched specimens 
of the habitations of man as can well he supposed* And this country is, 
morcoTor, girt about and traTcrsed by great c h a i n s of hills, in which dwell 
races of people as ignorant, as superstitious, and as poor, though even 
more saTage and bloodthirsty, than their brethren of the pkins. And 
uQ these people are mere animate in their ways of life ; beyond the mere 
gratification of their eppetites, they possess soareely an idea: their 
idigion, if they haTC any, is Tigue and gloomy, — a religi<m of fear and 
Uood. Bnt then they know nothing better, for, century after oentory, they 
haTe HTed and died in thete rmnote wddemess, and it is only now that 
the first rays of light m beginning to shine in upon the thick darknees 
which has so long hung like a heavy eloud over the length and breadth of 
the land. So it happens that snpers^on has estaUiBhed her head-quarters 
in this eoontry, and his thrown out sueh hideous ofishoots as sometimes 
to appal her very votaries themselves. Of course, in such an atmos]^ere 
as this a belief in all the horrors of witchcraft rngns paramount ; it is an 
ssfafeliBhed article of feith, and leads the way to ontrages and atrocities which 
have rendered the dktiiot notorious in other parts of India, as one inhabited 

witches and devils. It is a ftM^t, that to this daydhe lower classes of 
other provinces entertain the greatest fear of even passing throng this 
region, lest they riiould in some mysterious way he tainted by the malignant 
nflueoee supposed to be abroad. And it is a sulgeet of congratulation 
iSktA they find themselves and their goods fisirly out of this ill-omened 
district 

Hm approximate cause of this prevailing belief in the power of Witch- 
craft is ** cholera,*’ that scourge of Hindustan. This pestilence, which for 
yean has puzded the wisest of European physieians, whose source is yet 
a mystery, md for which, despite all tint sciaice can do, no real remedy 
has yet been foimd, is attributed, very mash as we in former times should 
hsive attributed any such inserataUe plagae, to simple witchenft. The 
people themselves know nothmg of excess of, or diminntion of, ocone, 
hare no knowledge of saaitaiy laws, are ignoniit of the many ingenious 
dMOffes fiimn time to time brought forward to show that diolora is caused 

some subtle atmospheric poison, or some vegslalile pi^imnty. Failing 
to find a natural cause, they adopt a supematural one, and lay it all to 
tho a oeon ii t of the spirit of evil. 

H is usuilly at the commcneament of the hot season that cholera 
sppoms hme md these among tiio viUogis, at first of n madsr type, more 
■pswiiis than opideBii^ showing iMf fiiot at one Hitio ftilage, then 
mmihsr, moiiag somstimM in a ifiieot line aerom tiie oonsfey, aemutimss 
fitfli%oomiiwgmmtfsiag, brsikhig out whore least expected, md psosiug 
over wunid socm most to fevout Its attMlui. As the hsat 

inosinsssf tfe»dissHmiM»fuhns g t mde r rirtdence, gwws msis su dde fi in Its 
fwwdti, wkUI at fast It otssmiMis those nwa g s fi wideh < fisB lmat s towas 



ttid tiScfei, «&d '■bikeB paaio into Hxe woli of &e people. BiivaEi to 
despoialiion, they in many eaflaci hum ilidrIiomM, and tedDB vofope in the 
jnngleB, canying iho iinxit difloaiBe them, and jeavzng a track of 
dead and dying behind them aa tiiey iy. The wy ftet of their haring, 
- dming Ihe period of iheir baniebment, to stdaraat as ^ aa they can on 
the firnits and eren on the leaves of the jungle treea, and to drink the most 
pollated water, renders them easy victims to‘ disease. Li sndi fames it 
is no uncommon thing to Bnd whole towns deserted, with the dead lying 
nnbnried in the honses, in the ditches and streets. By the roadside, and 
in the depths of the jungle fastnesses, the dmid lie, infteting ^ air te 
miles Tonnd. If, in their great need and dijitress, theihigitms apwoodh 
any other village in hope of obtaining Aelter and food, they are wren 
away with blows and enrses, and mast go back into the jttngles to die. 
The little traffic carried on in better fuaes is enttrely suspended ; reads aie 
nnfoeqaented, — death is on all sides. Numbers take to titeir beds and 
die from sheer fright on the first approach of the destroyer. It happens, 
moreover, most anfortonately, that at this season of the year great 
gatherings of the people are Md at certain sacred spots, as on the banks 
of a sacred river, or near some holy well, or in the nei^bonchood of some 
deeply- venerated temple. The people fiook to these great gatherings or fohs 
from all quarters, and remain for days and weeks together, baying, selling, 
and peiforming their religions duties ; and sddom does a year pass bat that 
at one of these fairs, perhaps at all, in the very hei^t of thehr enjoyment, 
the alann is given that cholera has appeared. The aoene thdt Mows sneh 
an appalling announcement may be in some sort hnagined fiom'&e foSowmg 
account of a ease in point, quoted in one of the official retunui only a 
short time since. 

The report states that a vast multitade of metn, women, and ehildfmi 
were gathered together at some sacred spot, ritoate high up on a «kifty 
range of hiUs ; some springs of pure sweet water sprang from the rocks, 
and ran down in oool refreshing streams to the plains below ; the air was 
pore and exhilarating, the aoeneiy superb, and the people washed in the 
sacred sprmgs, bou^t and sold, and worshipped tiieir gods, without a 
thoog^t of the eaksDoify hanging over them. People of many castes and 
of many districts were there, who had brought with them laige quan- 
tities of meiehandise of all kinds ; they had oome with their wives and 
children, their servants, their tents, their elephants, oamtis, horses, and 
buUooks, hophg to eombiiie a profitable business with their re^gions 
duties. Between \nmmuiB and jdeasuze the days passed quickly sway, 
and it began ^4o be almost time to think betaking tiiemselves baek to 
tiieir lespeetive riBagm, when on a sudden dmlera of a frig^itfolly viruletid 
type broke out in the vwy heart of the oaanp. TJnivmal panic ensued, 
each man thon^ cedy of hewto love hfoewnlife, legsrdleoB of his nei^d!^ 
Ihen began agreed rush finr the *pla^ Leawingtimirgoeds behiiti th^ 
with oimaeemd they ew w M doimtiiewteeptfbie^ togst away^mtith 

ItialspotassoonaepsoiAla. Slit the d est royer ftBcwed tii«a>*>-hadnoiit 
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acconipamed thflm ; for long before they had reached the foot of the momi- 
tainSi the path down which they had roehed was ooyered with dead and 
dyings who were actually, as the report desoiibee it, piled np in heaps 
among the rocks and stones of the ghant. Once down on the plains the 
vast multitade spread in all directions, all anxious to avoid contact with 
their fellows. And as there was scarcely a family, of all those who came 
down from the mountains, of which one member had not died, or of which 
one at least, sick with cholera, was not being carried away with them, so the 
disease was carried about to all points of the compass. At last the people 
in their panic abandoned their sick and dying relatives, leaving them to 
die under the trees or in the nullahs, and fled in eveiy direction exhausted 
for 4ant of food. If any of them dared to go near any village which stood 
on their route, the villagers armed themselves with clubs and stones, 
and threatened vengeance if they came nearer. And so vast numbers 
died, some of cholera, some of hunger, some of fear and exhaustion; 
and the unburied bodies polluted the atmosphere and ended in spreading 
the epidemic far and near. 

It has been supposed that the great assemblies of people from 
every part of India at Juggernaut and other such sacred spots induces 
these outbreaks of cholera, and that the pilgrims on their return journey 
cany the seeds of the disease with them. ThoiA is no doubt truth 
in this; but cholera, as before remarked, seems to obey* no laws, and 
sets at nought all the precautions which human skill can devise. It 
may consequently be imagined how intense a dread the people have 
of an outbreak of cholera; and seeing how unsparing a scourge it 
is, it may not be unnatural that they should believe witchcraft to 
be at the bottom of it. Their theory of witchcraft is simple and 
horrible. They imagine that there exists a certain ** Devi," a demon of 
most blood-thirsfy propensities, who possesses an insatiable craving for 
human flesh, lb order to appease this appetite he selects from any 
village he thinks will suit him one or more women— old or young, 
he is not particular — and enlists them in his service; he endows 
them with supernatural powers, with that of the evil eye, and enables 
them at will to product cholera. In consideration of the powers 
bestowed on them, the witches are under an engagement to kill off as 
many people by cholera for .the demon’s especial eating as he shall 
think sufficient. The witch herself is supposed to partake, and may 
somethnes be discovered drinking, the life-blood of her own relatives. 
Sometimes men are also said to be enlisted in this diabolieal cause ; but 
the demon on the whole seems to prefer the women, as beug more ea^ 
to deal with. The eonseqnences of branding any one as a witeh are, 
of coarse, more ooenras; and whila sneh a state of things lists, it may 
easier be eoneebed how readily any malieious person may levenge him* 
self on Us ne^^hous. No sooner does the first ease of eholeni 
appear in 4ie riUege than the mei^ hold a eoimsel, at which the head of 
the viUege p«ssidiS| to detenUne on what ie bad to he done» « it is» 
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perlwpfl, decided &at the Tillage dhinity moBi be propitiated. So a 
proeeenon sets oat* with as mtieh noise of ioni-tonis» eonefaSi and 
other barbarous mosio as can be made, to the place where the god has 
his abode, ^usoallj vnmediately beyond the precincts of the Tillage, under 
some large banyan or peepul tree. After mnch music has been perpetrated, 
garlands of yellow flowers are hang roond the neck of the deity, libations 
of water are poored OTcr him, and he is plentifblly anointed with red 
ochre. M(H>e flowers are scattered OTer him and around him ; oflhrings 
of fruit piled on large plaintain-leaTes are deposited near him, together 
with several earthen jars of water; and if necessity demands and the 
means of the community admit of it, some large saeiifioe, as a she^ or 
goat, is made. The procession then marches through the viflage with 
horrid noise of tom-tom, and what is commonly called the cholera horn, 
and the people disperse to await the result of Iheir propitiatory offerings. 
TYhen some time has elapsed, and the cholera, instead of decreasing, as it 
obviously should have done had the god been well-disposed towards his 
people, appears to increase in violence and to grow daily more formidable 
in its attacks, the inhabitants get panic-strioken, and giving np appeals to 
the clemency of their god as hopeless, agree among themselves that 
witchcraft must be at work. Under these circumstances it jifeems 
advisable, that before they are driven to leave their homes and take to the 
jangles, the witch or witches should be discovered and ponished. Another 
secret council is held, winked at perhaps by the two men in authority 
in the village, the head-man and his kotwal, whose duty it clearly should 
be on the part of Government to interfere and put a stop to any such 
proceedings. It is now solemnly announced that witchcraft is abroad, and 
that the witches must be punished. It is determined to watch the 
women veiy carefully, more especially at those times when they go down 
to the wells, or the stream, or the tank, as the case may be, to draw 
water for their households ; fbr it is then that the demon will no doubt 
have most influence over them, and who knows but that they may be 
induced to poison the water to bring about their dreadful ends ? The 
women must be kept under careful sorutiny, and should anything appear 
suspicious in their conduct they must be conflned altogether to l^cir 
houses. 

At length, either from a spirit of malice, a desire fbr revenge, or 
simply for the sake of obtaining a victim, it is whispered about the 
village that the wife and daughter perhaps of some villager are the 
culprits, that they are in daily intercourse irith the demon, and for his 
benefit axe spreading abroad the dreaded cholera ; it may even he asserted of 
them that they have been seen to drink the blood of their victims. It may 
chance that tito innooent objects of all ibis popular indignation are sitting 
quietly in their hut about the time— as the expressive native idiom hhs it 
— of lamp-hj^bting.'* They have been, perhaps, hard at weak all diQr» 
and are prepuing the scan^ eveamg mM (ff rice and dhal, or cakes of 
coarse flour, ia the husband and &thcr not yet returned from hia labouir 
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IB te Mil* Soidoiilj a gu# <d mmffii mk daipMli-kMkaif^, 
eite iki liofel, and dng away tha two vomM, baedlew of thoir mm rnuBi 
Tthomioi deokrationi of imioceaoa* Xbej havo &o said, poor omtim, 
to OdL what tha xeaflon of tbii ooddoit risU imy bo;, thoj Inow Mi will 
that it is a qofiotktt of w it cko w ft, and puliapa one of Moiii doalb to 
them. Wbiii the master of lha howa zoIddis, bo finds hia hat empfy, 
and ha immodietely giiMBei the oatise. Ha maj» perhaps, attempt to 
ziOMmstKate with Urn infoDate mob, bnt he is soon sileneed, for he knows 
that to show too great an itatBresi in the &ta of hia wife or hia dan^ier 
may anffioe to implicate him also in the eharge of doalingi with the devil. 
He zarelj, thevefere, interfeiee, whatever may be hie feeliiigr ‘in the matter; 
and indeed it is not hapoeflible that he himaeU^ oalfy one year ago, had a 
in Bome sneh dealings in which hie nei^bonr’e family were omieemed. 
Xhe two women have in the meantime been dragged oat of the village 
and tahen.io some laige tree near at hand, where pzepaiatkms are being 
made &r their iorinie. The prineipal and fevonzite instrument of pimiah’ 
ment ie a rod of the oastor-ml tree ; for tradition says that this alone has 
any power of hurting a witoh, all other woods, even the potent bamboo 
itself, being useleM fer the purpose. Indeed, it is said that if a vritch 
be beaten vrith a stiok cut fiom any other than the oastor^oil tree, it 
wifi OB the Teiy fiiat applioaiion break in pieees^ however sioiii and 
strong it may seem. Bo on thu occasion castor-oil rods sre in great 
refoeat^ and most of tha aaaembled crowd q>pear armed with one or 
mere of them. 

The modes of tozinre usaally adopted for witches vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the particalar proTinoe and distziot m which they are employed. 
In former days, under the beneficent rule of the rajahs, when no one, from 
the r^jah to the lyoW had argr fear of gods or men before his eyes, and 
when atrocities of sU kinds were the rule rather than the eieepiion, it 
was the custom to tis up witches in skins, and throw them alive into the 
vmter. 8omsiimes» by way of a Ifitlc gsntle torture, they were crammed 
into a mall chamber full of oobsae, where they first half died of firi^t, 
and than quits died of snake-bitas. Kow-a-daya, hopwever, the first thing 
to be done in all such cssse is a flogging vdth castor-oil rods. Thewemen 
aie in the first instanee reasoned with and told that denial is usdess : 
of eourse they are witehes, hare dealings with the demon, and heve in 
aheri, tigeiher with hiia, drunk the hloodand eaten the fieA of muBhen 
oC M depsrtsd eillsgeis. The women natnially deny the cheigs 
eshemently. They are fiwthwitk diaiohsd end himg» waiy alien hied 
dennmeds, on to a howMntal hemboo, pl aeed seme tan at tnalfe foci 
fimn the groondy on two peipmidimilaf ones planted fiadlT ^ ^ 
eerih. They ase thmi swneg slower bsakwmds mi fonnsdi^ while 
thsfer ssi^tfMMnb anMi with thmr ead»ojL Ms» dead hk wws on 
tttfaer aidfe ^ «Mh a Usw as aha swmp yeii^ and the 
oaakoK-efi sod Ife hi wfifing hands, sa p ehla of emp mmn 
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'Wbm th» naisB mm hS dltd Httm tiia bt«fcixi« mi fron 
itej m» Mm dm aai dragged off to; mm ntigh- 
IboMg iduk taUMT torlMi am beiig fvepami. At M alaga 
of tho poQaeeding 9 » parinpai mm xxmm ai^peKMBmd of kmg^headaa 
BMUt ol tba conpMT^ bints that tixa Siibaa (i. «. GomnoMni) mtff 
9t]je(d to tbeiv fUMgMSiiAe ; <w tba It i* Mill 

it is T«i7 naaoMntaUa) olgaet to peopk baiiig pmuabaff and pnt to 
daatbi aakai fixr ft&rm aSbrnm and hjf oMptant antbaattf. Ha; 
bowevar^ k aikooad' bj tba MMilt that if tiia Skbar aatofaaa; kim, niQr 
tban tbef must baoaagbt: ki tba maantkaa, is thak blood tobofiranb and 
tboir Tillage deakopd hj ukolMof SMo cmo ako thaA n^ppata that 
bwmkg with boi kona k a good waj of ttahing mtohaa aon£B08» So Jbaa 
am lighted and jpoea of old iron put in to bo boated, aaid when afi it 
ready the nnfhrtonato Tiotins are again broMt onA md am oftaxdkM 
Tory omelly and Inratally bomod on Smr noaba axtd keada mth thorads 
hot irons, Anofthar mode of tortnre k to ooror the iaoo and neek witfai 
ootton-wool and then aot dre to Jt, or to haai a braaa eanffbetkk to a^ 
white heat and compel the aconsed to carry it about until tfao hand k 
nearly burnt off. Another plan k to hang the witeb from the bamboo 
above mentioned by the anaSt to attach heavy weights to the ket, and 
to dash them about until the joints are ready to give way. Tho 
wretched creatures are kepi all t^ time withont food, water, or sleep, 
and ore beaten during the intervals of biher punkfaments with the all- 
powerful oastor-^>il rod. In their agony the victims very often dselare 
that they really have a compact with a dsoDon, and dkcleee honibie parti- 
culars as to the banqueta they sbom with him. At kit it happens that 
one or perhap both of the womssi dk nndnr the onol troalmeat tiiej 
have received, and then the aosemMy k stmok with a gui% kar. 33 io> 
bodies must be buried or got rid of in some way or othsrv and that k n 
very diffieolt thing to aceomplkh. No one who has any reipet kr hk 
caste or himself will stretch ont a hand to bary a witch — it vronld bo 
endless pollution to think ai it. The affiur most be kept pist, however; 
there must be no deky, kr if it doss eoaee to the ears of the Sirkar, it 
will go hard ^th the murderers. 6 o a cou^ of men of tirn lowest oaste 
to be kund in the village are indneed by tiireats and biibaa to drag awi^ 
the bodies and throw them into some iMighheurkg diloh».QniDAo a xmlkh, 
or a tank even, of whkh the water k Iklk need, and so the tiagedy ends 
—for a time at least., The murderers am then adl wwom to seoieoy, and go 
to tbek homes, hoping that ekdern at any rata after thk aMt'* ^ 
di a ap p a r . AVbnn mattsm are not oacried qaik so fm as thk^ tiny eenieot 
thei^ves wM bealii^ the supposed witches and tumg thsm M their 
koilks out into the jungMkilndding them evar agsin toapfsoaoh the 
village : to pseveot ihsk doing ao^ they pah down their hats. Tka 
outcails wendor inie^ the jpniM mI< dk very aeon of staEralkn at 

U BMr inbiUy tuawm nmniy to aiito k. eHunl water tew 
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the flegne-efaiioken Tillage. Thon^ the wiiehea hare been milidered 
the plagiie ia not stayed ; thereforei as before desoribed, the BsrriTors 
gather together what goods they can conyemently eany, and leaying 
most of their old and helpless relations to perish of hunger and 
duoase, betake themselTeB to the jungles. When the rainy season has 
eommeneed, the great heats passed away» and the cholera to some extent 
has abated, those who haye managed to keep themselves alive oome back 
to their homes and their ooenpations. And it is jnst at this tim^ that, by 
some means or other, the news of the witoh-mnrder does get to the 
ears of the Birkar ; a quarrel ensnes most likely between some of the 
culprits, or one or more find a gnilty eonsoienoe too much for them, and 
BO walk in and make a clean breast of it to the nearest authorities. 
Oftener, however, the relations of the deceased, who have been probably 
bribed to silence, strike for more money, and in de&nlt thereof go 
and lodge a complaint against the mnrderers. Owing to the zeal of 
the civil anthorities, the people are beginning to understand that they 
must not call people witches and pnt them to ornel deaths ; because to 
do so is murder: a feust which they found difficult at first to grasp. 
The mfiMom employed, however, to convince them of this great truth, 
have been summary, and consequently, successful. The ringleaders and 
instigators of the crime have been arrested, fooncf guilty, and hanged 
on the very spot where, in many instances, but some few months 
previously their victiins had suffered and died a horrible death. 

There is a strange, wild story of witchcraft and its results, well known 
among the people of the district here alluded to, and which will perhaps 
form an appropriate conclusion to this narrative. It is as follows:—- 
*A great many years ago, — so many, that it was beyond the memory of 
even the oldest inhabitant's great grandiaUier, so long ago that perhaps 
in those days many of the ruined temples to be seen perched on hill-tops 
and ensconced picturesquely among the palm-trees on the banks of t^ 
lotus-covered tanks or lakes, were in the very climax of their prosperity, 
and the gods enshrined therein were well fed, and had plenty of mnsio and 
flowers on feast days, — there was a small village, situated on the bank of 
■ome soch large tank, inhabited by industrious basket-mskars. It was 
small and remote, and the inhabitanta had a very singular horror of 
'meeting or intermixing with the people of other Belabouring towns, for 
fhsj had strong frith in the power of the evfl eye. At last a report 
re a che d them of a eertain dreadful plague which was ravaging the 
Bononnding villages, esnying off the population by hundreds. 'Witeh- 
eimft, cf ooutie, was si the bottom of it all. It happened on a eertain 
flne evanipg, towards the eommeneement of the hot i6aaon» that a 
badui-maker and his wife were sitting at the door of their but, busily 
engaged at thdr trede» and their son, a boy of some six yeeis old, 
ires pktyBtg eboat under a large peepol-tree, some bandied ywda cdT. 
Pre es nUy a woman was seen to pegs throned the village, and sliibl iako 
e path wbkb led fmmediatdy under the peepd-trse, Ahrays enq^us 
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of sirangerSy tho mother^ crying out to her husband that the stranger was 
surely a witch, ran to pick up her child ; the heard the exclama- 

tion, and turning, looked for an instant at the child, and then went her 
way through the jungle. In two hours from that moment the child was 
dead. The witch, said the distressed parents, had killed it with a glance. 
It must be buried at once ; but they both agreed that the witch, though 
she had killed, should not devour their poor little one. So it was buried 
under a great mango-tree, a short distance fi^om the house ; and it bemg 
a Yozy dark night, the father and mother climbed into the tree, and 
determined to watch over the grave until the witch should come. Slowly 
the hours passed. At midnight they distinguished, among the faint night- 
sounds peculiar to a thick jungle, footsteps approaching ; it was verily 
the witch. She came cautiously to the grave, and muttering her incanta- 
tions, dug up the body, which she placed in a sitting posture against the 
trunk of the tree ; she then lit a fire, and after performing certain devilish 
charms, seized the corpse in her arms, and executed a horrible dance round 
the die with it. Life at that moment seemed to re-enter the body ; it stood 
up of itself, and began moving solemnly round the fire. The witch was 
preparing to end the scene, when on a sudden the father and mother sprang 
to the ground, seized their son, dashed out the embers of the fire, and fled 
to the village, leaving the witch in a state of astonishment; and the 
strangest part of the story is that the child lived, grew up, learnt his father’s 
trade, became the father himself of a numerous family, and live4 happily 
ever after. 

There is much nonsense talked about the ixyustioe of taking Native 
provinces under British rule ; but it may be argued that if the result 
of such usurpation is to be the clearing away of this dark cloud of 
ignorance and superstition from the minds of the people, and substituting 
for it a clearer and brighter light — then the wider British rule extends the 
better and happier for India, 
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It is onrions with what fraqaenoj Irish names tarn up in the memoirs 
of the last century. Whether it be the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Oommons betting at Newmarket, Lord Barrymore’s priTate theatricals, or 
St. Leger's extraTagant dinners — ^in eveiy direction the Irish appear 
conspicuous. 

It was in fortune-hunting, howeyer, that they seem to have been most 
sncoesafu] — a pursuit in which they excited considerable jealousy. There 
was that tall Hibernian, Mr. Hussey, whose stalwart person and handsome 
fece not only won the favour of the widowed Duchess of Manchester, co- 
heiress of the last Duke of Montagu, and owner in her own right of 
immense possessions, but procured for him the earldom of Beaulieu and 
the red riband of the Bath to boot. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams wrote 
some verses on this occasion, the conclusion of which set half the Irishmen 
in London examining their pistols. Nature,” said the famous wit, — 

Nature, indeed, denies them eense, 

Bnt gives them legs and impudence. 

That beats all understanding. 

Of all the celebrated Lish, or, indeed, English names, in the social history 
of the eighteenth centuiy, none, however, are so famous as those of the 
« beautiful Miss Gunnings.” 

These wild Irish girls burst upon London society in the autumn of 
1751, and in a moment carried it by storm. For the next ten years the 
gossiping writers of the age are incessantly chronicling their appearance, 
their manners or want of them, their mamages, and the admiration they 
excited, not only in fashionable circles, but still more among the populace. 
If it were not that the accoimts they give are in most cases those of eye- 
witnesses, wo should hesitate to believe them. Imagine a shoemaker 
realizing three guineas in one day by the exhibition at a penny a bead of 
one of tboir shoes I Surely since the time of Cinderella and her glass 
slipper there has been nothing like it. Wo doubt if Madame Tussaud 
would think it worth while adding such a relic to her museum of curiosities 
at the present day. 

Will our readers believe that these girls were unable to walk in the 
Pork on aocoont of the crowd that surrounded them in sheer admiration, 
and that they were obliged to obtain the protection of a file of the Guards ? 
That when they were travelling throu^ the countiy crowds lined the 
roads to gaze at them, and hundreds of people remained up all night 
around the inn at which they were staying, on the chance of getting a 
peep at them in the morning ? Can we believe such things of our ghsfit 
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grandlathers and motherS) for we are sure the latter were not the least 
curious? think we xnay propound the same question about our 
ancestors as one of the Bishops did in reference to the French, at the 
time of the Revolution , — ** Gan a whole nation lose its senses ? ” Where 
is all our enthusiasm at the present day ? Has it oozed away through 
•our fingers’ ends in this sceptical age ? If those goddesses the (Runnings ” 
now descended upon us, we warrant that no extraordinary moans need be 
taken for their protection. London, in fact, has become too extended and 
its population too numerous to have any longer but one centre of attrac- 
tion. In our opinion, the popular admiration excited by the beauties ” 
is even more astonishing than their great alliances, splendid as these 
undoubtedly were. 

The older became Countess of Coventry, and the younger married 
successively two dukes, refused a third, and was the mother of four, 
besides obtaining a peerage in her own right. Not bad for two penniless 
Irish girls ! We have called these celebrated beauties Irish,” and as 
such they are generally spoken of. Strictly speaking, however, the 
))opular belief is incorrect, inasmuch as there is no doubt they were bom 
at Hemingford Grey in Huntingdonshire, but from thence were removed 
to the family seat in Roscommon when little more than infants. 

The Gunning family was an offshoot of a respectable English house, 
and had settled in Ireland in the reign of James I. They possessed a 
fair estate, cated Castle Coote, in Boscommon ; but it 'Was probably 
heavily encumbered. In the year 1781, Mr. Gunning, then a student in 
the Temple, and his father’s heir, married the Hon. Bridget Bourke, daughter 
of Lord Mayo, and in the two ensuing years were bom Maria, afterwards 
Countess of Coventry, and Elizabeth, the future Duchess of Hamilton. 
At the lime of Mr. Gunning’s marriage his father was still living, and 
it was not till his death a few years after that the family were transplanted 
to the wilds of Connaught. 

It is hardly possible for us now to realize the desolation of that remote 
province in tlio early part of the last century. ‘‘To Hell or to Connaught ” 
presented then a much more uncertain alternative than at the present 
day ; and the worst of it was that, once there, escape was nearly as difficult 
from one place as the other. There were neither roads nor conveyances, 
and the travellers of the time complain bitterly of the hardships of the 
journey. 

We are sure onr readers share our regret that wo know so little of 
Mrs. Gunning. If the lives of the mothers of great men have been 
thought worthy of record, surely the mothers of fair women deserve a 
niche in histoiy. That Mrs. Gunning was handsome we take for granted. 
We are told that she was “ a lady of most elegant figure,” a grace her 
daughters inherited; but we should like to have known much more 
than this. Bitterly, we imagine, she must have lamented her exile in the 
far West, especially when she beheld her daughters developing every doy 
new beauties, and yet lao]^ those graces and accomplishments without 
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which their charms would lose half their attraction. Occasionally, too, 
she would hear of the splendour of the Irish capital, where Lord Chester- 
field was ruling with unwonted magnificence. 

Perhaps, however, the countiy breeding of the Miss Gunnings in 
reality contributed to their future triumphs. Their natural and unaffected 
maimers must have contrasted pleasantly with the artificial and cere- 
monious society of the period, while there is no doubt that the healthy 
breezes of the country contributed not a little to those brilliant complex- 
ions which added so materially to their loveliness. 

In the year 1748 Mrs. Gunning resolved that her daughters should 
no longer ** waste their sweetness on the desert air," and accordingly the 
whole family removed to Dublin ; Maria, afterwards Lady Coventry, being 
then about sixteen, and her sister a year younger. 

At that period the society of the Irish metropolis possessed many 
attractions. Sheridan had succeeded to the theatrical sceptre, and his 
accession heralded a new era in the Irish drama. The riots and disturbances 
which had so long disgraced the performances wore quelled by his firm 
government, while the engagements of Garrick, Cibber, Mrs. Woffington, 
and Miss Bellamy shed a lustre over the Irish stage such as had never 
before been equalled. 

The musical taste, too, for which the Hibernian capital is still famous 
was even then conspicuous. Borne years had elapsed since Handel's 
visit, but early in 1748 his Judas Maccabeus was produced for the first 
time, by the special command of the Earl of Harrington, then Lord Lion- 
tenant, and met with a much more cordial reception than in London. 
Lord Harrington had just succeeded the famous Earl of Chesterfield, who 
had departed the previous year, leaving behind him memories of magni- 
ficence and hospitality to which the Irish Court had hitherto been a 
stranger. Lord Harrington, however, seems to have been determined to 
prove that the junior branch of the Stanhopes could vie with the parent 
stem in splendour and elegance. His Court was graced by the presence 
of his eldest son's bride. Lady Caroline Petersham, daughter of the Duke 
of Grafton, and one of the handsomest women in England, who thus early 
entered on her career of rivaliy with the beautiful Countess of Coventry. 
But from this English belle the lovely Mrs. Madden, afterwards Lady Ely , 
and the reigning Irish toast, was considered by many to bear off the palm 
— ^perhaps through national prejudice. 

Of the brilliant festivities at the Castle of Dublin Mr. Victor, who aided 
Sheridan in ruling the fierce democracy of an Irish audience, gives us 
some idea. He tells us that, in virtue of his office, he attended Court on 
the birthni^ (October 80, 1746), and that ** nothing in the memory of 
the oldest courtier living ever equalled the taste and splendour of the 
snpper-room at the Castle on that occasion. The ball was in the new 
room desigiied by Lord Chesterfield, which is allowed to be very magni- 
ficent After the dancing wm over, the company retired to a long gaHery, 
where, as you passed slowly through, you stopped by the way at shops 
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elegantly formed, where was cold eating and all sorts of wines and sweet- 
meats, and the whole most beautifully disposed by transparent paintings, 
through which a shade was cast like moonlight. Flutes and other soft 
instruments were playing all the while, but, like the candles, unseen. At 
each end of the long building were placed fountains of lavender-water con- 
•' stoutly playing, that difiused a most grateful odour through this amazing 
fairy scene, which certainly surpassed everything of the kind in Spenser, 
as it proved not only a fine feast for the imagination but, after the dream, 
for the senses also, by the excellent substontials at the sideboards." The 
tradition is that the Miss Gunnings having no dresses in which to 
appear at the fete thus described, applied to Mr. Sheridan in their diffi- 
culty, and that he at once placed his whole theatrical wardrobe at their 
disposal — a piece of generosity repaid by neglect and ingratitude, when, 
some years later, they were in a position to make a proper return for it. 
That the Gunnings were in a state of impecuniosity, deeper even than 
became the Irish gentry of the period, not only when in Dublin, but 
afterwards in London, is evident from some anecdotes about them related 
by Miss Bellamy, who at this time was acting in the Irish capital. 
One day as Miss Bellamy was returning through the streets from a 
rehearsal, she hoard a voice of distress, and at once entered the house &om 
which it proceeded. She there found a lady of most elegant figure," 
surrounded by four beautiful girls and a boy of about throe years old. 
This lady was Mrs. Gunning, who informed the actress that having lived 
beyond their income, her husband had been compelled to retire into the 
country to avoid the disagreeable consequences which were about to 
GUbue, leaving his family to the tender mercy of the bailiffs, who were 
then in the house, and preparing to turn them out of doors. Miss 
Bellamy, with that kindness which is still the characteristic of her pro- 
fession, took pity on the family, and brought them to her own residence. 
The bailiffs, too, were outwitted by the actress’s serving-man, who was 
sent at night to remain under the windows of the house, from which 
everything portable was thrown to him. While they were thus residing 
with Miss Bellamy, the Gunnings, conscious of their charms and eager 
to loam what their effect would be, insisted on consulting a fortune- 
teller who had then gained great celebrity in Dublin. This female 
seer, we are informed, told their fortunes with oven greater accuracy 
than the mediums of the present day ; foreseeing not only the exalted 
rank to which both would attain, but also the premature death of the 
Countess of Coventry. 

Of the sensation the youthful beauties created in Dublin wo have, 
unfortunately, but little record. Mrs. Delany, whose charming Letters 
lately edited by Lady Llanover throw such light upon the social history 
of the past century, gives us just one peep at them in a letter written in 
June, 1760, to her sister, from her residence at Delville, near Dublin. 
Her sister hod probably written to her, curious to learn about the won- 
derful Gunnings. <In reply, Mrs. Delany informs her that all she has 
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heard tidKnit tiie Grumings is true, except about their fortunes ; **but," 
adds the censorious old lady, they have a still greater want, and that is 
ducretion,'' It was probably, however, this very want of discretion, — so 
shocking in the eyes of the precise Mrs. Delany, — ^which constituted the 
peculiar charm of the Miss Gunnings, and especially of the elder, after- 
wards Lady Coventry. Their naivete and the absence of restraint in 
their manners must have been quite refreshing in that artihcial age, in 
spite of an occasional betiae. The ** wits " generally admired (and made 
fun of) the “wild Irish girls;’’ and Selwyn especially appears to have 
had quite a fatherly regard for Lady Coventry, in whose daughter he 
subsequently showed the deepest interest. 

One would have imagined that the society of the Irish metropolis at 
such a brilliant epoch ought to have sufUced for girls brought up in the 
retirement to which they had been accustomed. Buccess there we should 
have thought would have satisfied even their soaring ambition, especially 
when their financial weakness is revealed to us. Perhaps, however, these 
very difficulties only hastened their departure. Whether this surmise be 
correct, or that our beauties were determined to fulfil the prophecies of' 
the old fortune-teller, or that the pension of 160/. a year, which at this 
period w'e find granted to Mrs. Gunning out of that mysterious and 
much-enduring fund “ the Insh establishment, '* suppli^ afresh the 
sinews of war, in which the family seem to have been wofuUy deficient — 
at all events the future peeresses arrived in the metropolis in the autumn 
of 1760. Such a journey was then a tedious, if not a perilous under- 
taking. The traveller might take a week to reach Holyhead, and would 
certainly take as long again to arrive at his journey’s cud. 

On a Bunday in the Hecembor of that year they were presented at 
Court, os wo learn from FauUena 'a Dublin Journal^ and most graciously 
received. Our readers who have perhaps seen the “ exhibits ” of their 
native land hidden from the profane gaze of the foreigner on the Sabbath, 
will bo BU]q)ri8ed to learn that the ceremony of presentation at Court 
took place on that day. It was not till the following reign that the custom 
of bolding drawing-rooms on a Bunday was abandoned. 

What a society was that into which the Gunnings plunged I It was a 
dandified, ceremonious age, full of wicked, conceited, mocking, witty 
“ fine ladies and fine gentlemen.” A lord was then a lord indeed, and 
his superiority over common mortals duly acknowledged. Drinking, cord- 
playing for enormous stakes, and horse-racing, were the chief occupations 
of the time. Lord March, so well known afterwards when he became Duke 
of Queensbony as “ Old Q.," Belwyn, Lord Carlisle, and Walpole, were 
then in their prime. The Court and society in general were fri^tfoUy 
dissolute. Assemblies, masked balls, ridottos, and the gardens of YankhaU 
and Ronelagb, afforded the young bloods ” opportunities of which they 
were not alow to take advantage. Bath, where the long and brilliant 
career of Nash was drawing to its close, was still the most frkshkmable 
resort. Thither, in the antnnm, went Gietr Royal Highnesses tbs Mnee 
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of Wales and Mb wife, ** cette diablesse,” aa King (Morge used to call her, 
and were followed by a glittering crowd. 

The Miss Gunnings were not long withont creating a sensation even in 
the great nietropolis itself. They were not ozily sought after by the leaders 
of fasMonable society, but were also surrounded by admiring crowds in the 
'!t?arkB and at aU places of public resort. Horace Walpole writing to Bir 
Horace Mann, in 1751, thus alludes to them : — ** Tou who knew England in 
other times, will find it difficult to conceive what indifference reigns with 
regard to Ministers and their squabbles. The two Miss Gnnnings are twenty 
times more the subject of conversation than the two brothers and Lord 
Granville. These are two Irish girls, of no ffirtune, who are declared the 
handsomest women aUve. *I think their being two, so handsome and both 
such perfect figures, is their chief ezcellenee, for, singly, I have seen much 
handsomer women than either : however, they can’t Walk in the Park, or gO 
to Yauxhall, but such crowds follow them that they are generally driven 
away." A short time after he wrote, — **As you talk of our beauties, 
1 shall tell you a new story of the Gunnings, who make more noise than 
nny of their predecessors since the days of Helen, though neither of 
them, nor anything about them, has yet been ^teterrima belli causa.* 
They went the other day to see Hampton Court. As they were going 
into the Beauty Hoorn another company arrived. The housekeeper said, 

( This way, ladies ; here are the beauties.’ The Gunnings flew into a 
passion, and asked her what she meant ; they came to see the palace, and 
not to be shown as a sight tbcmselves." In spite, however, of these pro- 
testations, there was a very general belief that they were not wholly averse 
to the popular homage. 

It was about a year after their arrival in London that the marriage of 
the oldest Miss Gunning with the Earl of Coventry was first reported. 
In August, 1751, we find that the editor of Faulkner's Dublin Journal, 
whose readers doubtless were eager for any scrap of news about their 
former celebrities, is confidently assured ** that a treaty of marriage is 
concluded between the Earl of Coventry and the celebrated Miss Gunning 
of tMs city ; " and a short time afterwards he informs us that the marriage 
has actually taken place. TMs, however, was anticipating matters consi- 
derably. 

The Earl of Coventi^ inust have been one of the greatest matches in 
England. He had Just come into possession of the title and an ample 
estate in 'Worcestershire, of wMch county he was immediately made lord- 
lieutehant, succeeding his father in the office. He seems to have been a 
grave, solelnn kind of young man. His favourite pursuit was music, of 
wMch he was enthusiastically fond. It was this taste probably that bad 
attrsicted Mm to Violetta, Afterwards famous as the wife of Garrick, to whom 
it had been skid he tvks going to be married a couple of years before the 
period we are spekkmg of. At the meeting of Parliament, in November, 
1751, he moved the address in the Upper Mouse ; and Lord Chesterfield 
tells us he did it well enough, ** though agitated at the same time by the 
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two strong passions of fear and love, Miss Gunning being seated on one 
side of him and the House on the other.” His lordship adds, ** That 
afiair is within a few days of its crisis, but whether that will be a marriage 
or a settlement is undecided. Most people think the latter ; for my part 
1 think the former.” We learn again ii*om the some source that the pair 
were carrying on their negotiations in all public places, but that people 
wore in doubt whether the treaty would be final or only provisimaK 

We think there was no foundation for these insinuations against Miss 
Gunning. Whatever discussions might arise at White’s about the rela- 
tions between the Irish beauty and the English peer, however my Lord 
March might snigger and Selwyn hint, there never appears to have been 
anything but an honourable alliance in contemplation between the parties. 
Lord Chesterfield, as was natural for so keen an observer of the world 
and its ways, had foreseen the inevitable result, although the crisis was 
postponed much longer than he had imagined, and then brought about in 
rather a curious way. Walpole tells us the story in a letter of the end of 
Februaiyr, 1762 : — ** .... The event that has made most noise since my 
last is the extempore wedding of the youngest of the two Gunnings (Eliza- 
beth), who have made so vehement a noise. Lord Coventry, a grave 
young lord of the remains of the patriot breed, has long dangled after the 
eldest, virtuously with regard to her virtue, not very lioUourably with 
regard to his own credit. About six weeks ago the young Duke of 
Hamilton, the very reverse of the Earl, hot, debauched, extravagant, and 
equally damaged in his fortune and person, fell in love with the youngest 
at the masquerade, and determined to marry her in the spring. About a 
fortnight since, at an assembly at my Lord Chesterfield’s mode to show 
the house, which is really magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent love 
at one end of the room while he was playing at Pharaoh at the other end ; 
that is, he saw neither the bank nor his ow'u cards, which were up three 
hundred pounds each. He soon lost a thousand. 1 own I was so little a 
professor in love that 1 thought all this parade looked ill for the poor girl, 
and could not conceive why, if he was so engaged with his mistress as 
to disregard such sums, he played at all. However, two nights after, 
being left alone with her, while her mother and sister were at Bedford 
House, he found himself so impatient that he sent for a parson. The 
doctor rofhsed to perform the ceremony without licence or ring. The 
duke swore he would send for the archbishop. At last they wore married 
with the ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour after twelve at night, at 
May-fair Chapel. The Scotch are indignant that so much beauty had its 
effect ; and, what is most silly, my Lord Covontiy declares that now he 
will many the other.” 

This impatient duke, who was thus seized with such a sudden passion 
for the younger Miss Gunning, was the grandson of the unfio^unate 
nobleman who when on the eve of setting out as ambassador to France 
in 1712 was slain in a duel by Lord Mohun. This was not the first 
time that he had fallen suddenly and violently in love. The fascina* 
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tiona of Miss Chudleigh, whose trial for bigamy when Dnchess of 
Kingston is well known, had previously overcome him. The Duke 
proposed for her, and was accepted. He afterwards left for the Continent, 
leaving her behind him as his affianced bride. During his absence abroad 
Miss Chudleigh met Mr. Hervey, afterwards Earl of Bristol, and was 
married to him, but their union concealed. It was said that she would 
not have abandoned her first lover had not her aunt, through the 
interception of their correspondence, led her to belie vo that she had 
been deserted by him. His Grace felt the disappointment keenly, and for 
some time after led such a wild life as justified the comments of Walpole. 
He was determined, evidently, that the second time, at leasts there should 
be no ** slip between the cup and the lip.** Owner of three dukedoms 
in Scotland, England, and France, besides other dignities innumerable, 
this nobleman was probably the haughtiest man in the kingdom, now that 
** the proud Duke of Somerset ** had passed away. The duke and his 
duchess used to walk into dinner before their guests, eat off the same 
plate, and drink to nobody under the rank of an earl. Naturally enough, 
Walpole wonders how they could got any one, cither above or below 
their own rank, to dine with thorn. Yot the duke was not without 
brains and culture, for Dr. Carlyle mentions him as having spoken at the 
Select Society in Edinburgh, and says that ho was ** a man of letters could 
he havo kopt himself sober.” 

The marriage of the elder Miss Gunning soon followed that of her 
sister, and early in March she became Countess of Covontiy. An anecdote 
told by Miss Bellamy, while it does not say much for the gratitude of her 
ladyship, shows that in London os in Dublin tho beauties were sometimes 
reduced to considerable straits. Ono night when Miss Bellamy was 
acting in Romeo and Juliet and had just reached one of the most pathetic 
passages in that tragedy she was disturbs 1 ly a loud laugh, which, it 
turned out, proceeded from Lady Coventry, the occupant of the stage box. 
The actress was so much upset by the interruption that she was compelled 
to retire*. When the countess was remonstrated with she excused herself 
by saying that since she had seen Mrs. Cibber act the part she could not 
endure Miss Bellamy. It is probable that her ladyship would have spared 
this retort had she remembered certain pecuniary obligations between her 
and the actress which were still undischarged. The next day Miss Bellamy, 
stung by her conduct, requested payment of the note of hand which the 
countess had given her when obtaining a loan just previous to her 
marriage ; probably to purchase the wedding trousseau. The application 
was treated with contempt, and the debt never paid. The giving of that 
business-like note of hand ** appears to us, we confess, rather suspicious; 
it looks as if it was not the firat transaction of the kind in which her 
ladyship had been engaged. She had, we suppose, the ideas of her 
countiyman on the subject, who, having given a isdiort-dated bill for a debt, 
expressed his pleasure that that matter was settled at all events. In spite, 
however, of Miss Bellamy’s assistance, the countess does not appear to 
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have brought a very ample trousseau to her husband. Lord ChesterfioM, 
alluding to Lady Coventry’s presence at a Chapel of the Garter held a fevr 
days after her marriage, insinuates as much when he tells us, in compli- 
menting her beauty, that *‘my lord has adorned and rigged her out 
completely. She adorns herself too much, for I was near enough to see 
manifestly that she had laid on a great deal of white, which she did not 
want, and which would destroy both her natural complexion and her teeth. 
Duchess Hamilton, her sister, is to appear next week, and will in my mind 
&r outshine her.” When the duchess was presented a few days latCr 
the curiosity and excitement were so great that the highest ladies in the 
land climbed upon chairs and tables to look at her ; and at the opera and 
every public place where it was known either of the sisters would attend 
crowds assembled to catch a glimpse of them. 

In May their ladyships proceeded to their several castles ; but Lady 
Coventxy' at least does not seem to have fancied country life ; and indeed, 
considering that she was then in the zenith of her popularity, such a 
dislike was only natural. 

In July, Walpole gossips about her ladyship in this wise : “ Our beauties 
are returned (from Paris) and have done no execution. The French would 
not conceive that Lady Caroline Petersham ever had beetf^ handsome, nor 
that my Lady Coventry has much pretence to be so now. Indeed all the 
travelled English allow that there is a Madame Brionne, handsomer and a 
finer figure.” 

We fear her ladyship must have displeased Walpole in some way, for 
he had previously been enthusiastic about her perfect figure. He con- 
tinues in a very depreciatory strain ; “ Poor Lady Coventry was under 
piteous disadvantages, for besides being veiy silly, ignorant of the world, 
breeding, and speaking no French, and suffered to wear neither rod nor 
powder, she had that perpetual drawback to her beauty — her lord, who is 
sillier in a wise way, as ignorant, ill-bred, and speaking very little French 
himself, — just enough to show how ill-bred he is. He is Jealous, prude, 
and scrupulous. At Sir John Bland’s, before sixteen persons, he coursed 
his wife round the table on suspecting she had stolen on a little red, seized 
her, scrubbed it off by force with a napkin, and then told her that since 
she had deceived him and broke her promise ho would carry her back 
direct to England.” 

When we remember how the death of the countess was hastened 1^ her 
liberal use of red and white,” it is impossible to avoid regretting that this 
strict discipline was not more perseveringly mamtoined. Parisian society was 
mueh amused at her naivHs in excusing herself from attending Ma^Uuno 
Pompadonr’s fSte on the ground that it was her dancing-master’s hour ; 
but we think that such a reply only showed a very sensible determination 
to make np for her early defieieneies. At the opera, which was in London 
the constant scene of her triumphs, Mrs. Pift, a rival F.nglittb beauty, took 
a box opposite the countess ; and the French people cried odl die 
was the real English angel, thereby driving away her ladyship in tears. 
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It iB dear, indeed, that the vidt to Paris was a Jiasco. Its Bociety was 
too spirUueUe for her ladyship, and her hnsband was only anxious to get 
back to his mnsical festival at Worcester. 

She complained to every one how odd it was my lord should treat her 
so ill when he was so good as to marry her without a Bhilling. In spite, 
however, of these complaints of my dear Cov," as she used to call her 
husband, the pair sCem to have been very Ibnd of each other. We 
find, to be sure, in the letters of the time, many insinuations about 
her and Lord Bolingbroke, nephew of the great Bolingbroke. In an age 
given so much to scandal Such reports were- only to be expected ; but we 
do not think that in this case there was any fimndation fin: them. There 
is no doubt that Lady Coventry was deficient in that knowledge of the 
world and those accomplishments so necessary, especially at that period ; 
but then we must remember that she bSeame a ** lady Of quality" aB at 
once, and while still in her ^teens. 

In spite of these disadvantages Lady Coventry was now the 
leader of fashion in the metropolis. No assembly was complete 
without her presence, her dress was eagerly copied by admiring 
crowds who imagined that in it perhaps lay some of her attraction. 
She came to her friend Belwyn one day to show him her birth- 
night” dress, which was covered over with spots of silver the sixe 
of a shilling, Tho wit told her she would be changed for a guinea. 
Mrs. Dolany, who was evidently very fond of dress and a great authority 
on tho subject, hears that the countess has been at a ball in ** high 
beauty,” but, alas ! gets no account of her toilette. A short time after- 
wards she was more fortunate, for she tells ns, ** Yesterday, after chapel, 
the duchess brought Lady Coventry to feast me, and a feast she was / 
She is a fine figure, handsome notwithstanding a silly look sometimes 
about her mouth ; she has a thousand airs, but with a sort ctf innooence 
that diverts one. Her dress was a black silk sack made for a large hoop, 
which she wore without any, and it trailed a yard on the ground ; she had 
a cobweb laced handkerchief, a pink satin long oloke lined with ermine 
mixed with squirrel-skins. On her head a French cap that just covered 
the top of her head of blond and stood in the form of a butterfly with its 
wings not quite extended, frilled sort of lappets crossed under her chin 
and tied with pink and green ribbon — a head-dress that would have 
charmed a shepherd ! She has a thousand dimples aUd prettinesses in her 
cheeks, her eyes a little drooping at the comers, but fine for all that.” 

This is the most complete description we get anywhere of the countess. 
It is unfortunate that she died before Reynolds bad yet risen to fiune. 
Sir Joshua would have revelled in so fiur a subject for his brush. Cotes, 
however, who preceded Reynolds as a fashionable portrait-painter, has left us 
the likeUess of both beautieB. There was a charming little oval portrait by 
his hand of the younger sister, when Duchess of Argyle, exhibited this 
summer in the Nations! Portrait Exhibition at Kensington. We certainly 
agree with those who maiutaiiied that the duchess was the handsoiher of 
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the two ; and Dr. Carlyle, who had seen her, speaks of her as undoubtedly 
the handsomest woman of her time. We have all heard Pliny’s story of 
the citizen of Cadiz who was so enraptured with Livy’s pictured page ** 
as to travel from Spain to Home for the sole purpose of beholding its 
author. Mrs. Delany tells us of a lady who professed that she had crossed 
the Atlantic to see Lady Covontiy. ** Miss Allen was at the masquerade at 
Somerset House, and had a great desire to see Lady Coventry ; by this 
time most people were unmasked, and Miss Allen went up to Lady 
Coventry (resolved to make a little sport with her), and after looking at 
her very earnestly, * 1 have indeed heard a great deal of this lady’s 
beauty, but it iar Burpasses aU I have heard. I don’t know whether I 
may be called an Englishwoman, but I am just come from New York 
upon the fame of this lady, whose beauty is talked of far and near, and 1 
think I come for a very good purpose.' ” 

We don't hear much of the other members of the family after the 
elevation of the elder Miss Gunnings. Of the four beautiful girls who 
surrounded Mrs. Gunning when Miss Bellamy first saw the family, one 
died while a child, and the other made an inferior match in Ireland. 

Their only brother entered the army, and having distinguished himself 
in the American war, became a General and a Knight of the Bath. He 
had a daughter who, trusting, we suppose, to the proverbitf? ** luck of the 
Gunnings,” made a bold stroke for a ducal coronet, but came to rather 
signal grief. The affair caused a good deal of scandal in the next genera- 
tion; and Miss Gunning’s vaulting ambition having o’erleaped itself,” 
she was content eventually to accept a plain Connaught gentleman. 

Now that the peeresses had become **fine ladies,” cultivating ** Shak- 
speare and the musical glasses,” we hoar nothing of their mother. Of 
Mr. Gunning, who no longer found it necessary to retire into the country 
to avoid unpleasant consequences, we get a glimpse as ho attends his 
daughters’ assemblies, wearing the portrait of Lady Coventry in his button- 
hole like a Croix de St. LouiSf and prouder of his decoration than others 
of the Garter. 

In the autumn of the year 1766 the Duchess of Hamilton and her 
husband paid a visit to the Irish capital, where the Marquis of Hartingdon 
had just assumed the reins of government. The good folks in Dublin, 
we may be sure, were not a whit behind the metropolis in the homage they 
paid at the shrine of beauty. The natural enthusiasm of the Hibernian 
was heightened by the knowledge that in this case their devotion was 
exhibited towards the ** native article,” and the visit of the duchess was 
one oontinoed triumph. When the pair dined at the Eagle Tavern, Cork 
Street, vast crowds of all degrees assembled to see them ; and when they 
afterwards retired to their lodgings, in Capel Street, the number of spec- 
tators was so great as to obstruct the traffic. Of course they were taken 
to see all the sigihti* — ^visited Powerscourt waterfall, a hundred years ago, 
as now, the most beantifnl of them, attended a levee held in their honour, 
and patronised a charitable We wonder if her grace visited the house 
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in Britain Street from which she and her sister had tossed their Taluables 
to the actress’s seiring-man below, in order that something at all events 
might escape the clutches of the bailiffs. It was given out that Lady 
Coventry was to pass the winter in Dublin, but the rumour proved 
unfounded, to the intense disappointment of its inhabitants. The countess 
preferred the company of her great London friends, to whom she appears 
to have sometimes afforded considerable amusement. Walpole tells us 
that at a great supper at Lord Hertford’s, he would have made her angry 
had she not been the best-natured creature in the world. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that her good-nature on this occasion arose chiefly 
from her dulness in seeing that the company were laughing at her. 
After her conduct towards Miss Bellamy, it is impossible to speak of 
her kind-heartedness. Neither, if she possessed any instinctive regard for 
the feelings of others, would she have told the King, then a feeble old man, 
that there was but one other sight she cared to see, and that was — a 
coronation I ** She declared, in a very vulgar accent, that if she drank any 
more she would be * muckibtu,' * Lord,’ said Lady Mary Coke, * what is 
that ? ’ * Oh ! it is only Irish for sentimental,’ replied Walpole.” 

In strong contrast to the above rather coarse sketch of one of the 
* * goddesses ” is a second, by the same hand, of a summer evening at Straw- 
beny Hill, when the other was present. Surely, if the Laureate had beheld 
it, he would have added another page to his Dream of Fair Women, * * Straw- 
berry Hill is grown a perfect Paphos ; it is the land of beauties. On 
Wednesday the Duchesses of Hamilton and Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury 
dined here ; the two latter stayed all night. There never was so pretty a 
sight as to see them all sitting in the shell. A thousand years hence, when 
I come to grow old, if that can ever be, I shall talk of that event, and tell 
young people how much handsomer the women of my time were than they 
will be. 1 shall say * Women alter now. I remember Lady Ailesbury 
looking handsomer than her daughter, the pretty Duchess of Itichmond, as 
they were sitting in the shell on my terrace with the Duchess of Hamilton, 
one of the famous Gunnings 1 ’ ” Pity that Watteau was not alive to immor- 
talize such a scene. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who was no less damaged in his person than in 
his fortune at the period of his marriage, died early in the year 1756. Miss 
Hlizabeth Gunning’s union with him does not seem to have been very happy. 
She did not remain long in retirement, and was soon surrounded anew by 
an admiring train. It was the general opinion that her beauty had only 
matured and improved during her first marriage, and that at five-and- 
twenty she was handsomer than ever. The Duke of Bridgewater was 
smitten by her charms and offered her his hand, only to be refused ; for 
which refusal posterity is indebted to her grace, as it was after his rejec- 
tion that the disappointed duke devoted himafllf to Brindley and the canal 
which still bears his name. Thus a great benefit hung on the 

caprice of a Gunning t The refusal of the Duke of Bridgewater did not, 
however, imply that the widow intended to rexnain for ever disconsolatei 
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And in the printer of 1759 her engagement to John Campbell, afterwarde 
Duke of Argyle, was the talk of the town. Walpole writes to all his Mends 
about it. He tells Sir Horace Mann that it is a match that would not dis- 
grace Arcadia between her romantic history and the handsome person and 
attractive manners of his intended. To Conway he thus unbosoms 

'himgAlf ; — 

« It is the prettiest match in the world except yours, and everybody 
likes it except the Duke of Bridgewater and Lord Coventry. What an 
extraordinary fate to those two women 1 who could have believed that 
a Gunning would unite the two great houses of Campbell and Hamilton ? 
For my part 1 expect to see my Lady Coventry Queen of Prussia. 1 
would not venture to marry either of them these thirty years for fear of 
being shuffled out of the world prematurely to make room for the rest of 
their adventures. The first time that Jack carries the duchess into the 
Highlands, 1 am persuaded that some of his second-sighted Buhjects will 
see him in a winding sheet with a train of kings behind him as long as 
those in Macbeth. . . . The head of the house of Argyle is content, 
and considers the blood of the Hamiltons has purified that of the Gunnings.” 
In March, 1759, the duchess was married to Mr. Campbell, who soon after 
succeeded to the family honours. After her second fingriAge she almost 
entirely disappeared from the fashionable world, and the name of the 
Duchess of Argyle is but seldom met with in the memoirs of the time. 
Not so, however, her sister, who continued to shine in society till tho 
moment of her early death, which occurred about two years later. There 
is no doubt it was hastened by her liberal use of powder and paint. Wo 
even in the present day have little idea how the ladies of that age painted 
themselves. It is true we have our washes, our cosmetics, our dyes and 
our artists whose enamel renders tho wearer beautiful for ever,” but 
nevertheless we doubt if in this respect we go so far as our great-grand- 
mothers. Pope, describing a lady’s toilet a generation before, hinted at 
the practice then becoming general : — 

Now awful beautf puts on all iti arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of the face. 

Sees by degrees a purer bhish arise, 

And kwner lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

In the middle of the last centniy the habit had become oniversal ; wo 
must represent to ourselves, as Thackeray says, all fashionable female 
Europe plastered with white and raddled with red. Walpole, when taking 
his ^ntifril niece, afterwards Lady Waldegrave, and her lively friend 
Miss Ashe, to Yauxhall, says, *' They had just refreshed their last layers 
of red and ^looked as handsome as crimson conld make them.” In an 
epigram on Lady Coventry’s great rival, Lady Caroline Petersham, the 
writer asks, 

Her bhNnnisg cheeks, what pitnt could draw ’em ? 

That paint for which no mortal over mw ’em. 
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It was in the ronge-pot the poor Ooontess fbund her early death. Her 
friends saw that the habit was rapidly bringing on consumption, but no 
warnings could avail. In the winter of 1759 her health completely broke 
down, and it was thought that she could not hold out long. Walpole 
mentions with surprise, in January, 1760, that at the trial of Lord Ferrers 
for murder, in Westminster fiall, she appeared as well as ever, and was 
acting over again “the old comedy of eyes” with Lord Bolingbroke. 
The Countess lingered until the autumn of that year. Her death-bed was 
indeed a sad one. The deadly poison which she was in the habit of 
using to heighten her charms committed such ravages in the end upon 
her cheeks that she became a hideous object. Conscious of her changed 
appearance, she would see no one ; and it is said that she obliged even 
her attendants to hand her medioines through the bed-curtains. She 
died on the let of October, 1760, after a short reign of beauty, and many 
moralized on the sad ending of her brilliant career. Mason wrote her 
elegy, which was pronounced beautiful, though we must confess it appears 
to us stiff and affected. Her husband married a second time, and 
Selwyn, who was very fond of the two daughters of the beautiful 
countess, gives us on amusing account of the way they sat in 
their nursery conspiring against their stepmother. The Duchess of 
Argyle docs not appear to have been so frivolous as her sister. She 
had a mind and a wUl of her own apparently. We are several times 
informed that “ Betty Gunning has a fine spirit.” When several years 
later Boswell accompanied Johnson on his tour to the Hebrides, the Duke 
asked thorn both to his castle. Dearly as Bozzy loved a lord, he was yet 
afraid to go on account of the terrible duchess, whom he feared he had 
offended in days long past by the part he had taken in the great Douglas 
cause. In the year 1776 her ladyship was created a peeress in her own 
right, as Baroness Hamilton. Even at that time, whenever she attended 
Court, whore she held a post in attendance upon Queen Charlotte, she was 
conspicuous for her eleganee and beauty. Bhe died in the year 1790, 
being then in her fifty-seventh year. Two of her sons, by her marriage 
with the Duke of Hamilton, succeeded in turn to that title ; while her 
daughter married the Earl of Derby, and was grandmother to the present 
Prime Minister, and two of her sons, by her second union, inherited 
successively the honours of the ancient house of Argyle. 

So ended the strange career of the famous Gunnings. Bom and 
reared in obscurity, they reached in a moment the pinnacle of rank and 
fashion, and gained titles which would have been a magnificent reward 
for the most illustrious services to the oountiy. Their lofty position they 
owed entirely to their beauty ; one of them, at least, was silly, and perhaps 
vulgar ; neilher possessed oultore or education, and yet in one short year 
they “ came, saw, and conquered.” If any one be inclined to doubt the 
empire of beaufy over the heart of or ^ inamtftin that its dominion 
is past, let him read the histoiy of “ the beautifal Miss Gunnings.” 
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The Yelverton case having again appeared in the House of Lords, naturally 
di'aws attention to the anomalous condition of the Marriage Law of the 
Three Kingdoms, and suggests reflections xmt flattering to the uniformity 
of legislation. As, however, a Marriage Commission has been sitting 
to receive evidence of skilled and competent persons, we may hope that 
the report, when laid on the table of the House, will be the foundation 
of a carefully considered and uniform measure on the subject of the 
Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom, and that a contract so momentous 
may be rendered easy of proof and intelligible without the aid of experts. 
It is only they who have been professionally engaged in the consideration 
of the law of marriage, as expounded in courts, who ore awaie of the 
intricacies of the apparently simple tie uniting man an^ woman in true 
matrimony. To be told that in Scotland you may be married before the 
process of an ordinary flirtation is begun, whilst in England or Ireland 
you have to publish banns, or obtain licence, or get the certificate of a 
marriage registrar, with a variety of notices and entries in books, is a slur 
on our state politics. 

The Scottish people have, with their wonted tenacity, adhered to the 
ancient system founded on the civil law as to marriage, whereby a contract 
per verba de prassenti, or a promise de ftUuro cum copula^ is considered 
sufficient to constitute a legally valid marriage, whereas by the common 
law of England down to the Marriage Act (the 2G George H. cap. 88), 
it was essential to the constitution of a complete marriage that there 
should be a religious solemnity ; that both modes of obligation should exist, 
the civil and the religious ; that beside the civil contract (os in Scotland 
per veria de prasefUt), which has always remained the same, there should 
bo a religious ceremony, not always the same, but varying from time to 
time according to the variations of Uie laws of the Church. 

The law of Ireland was founded on the common law of England, and 
was what the English law was prior to the passage of the Marriage Act ; 
but thenceforward divergencies, according to the ecclesiastical systems in 
operation in either country, took place. 

It is difficult, however, to realize this state of things — that a child 
may be bom in Scotland of unmarried parents domiciled in that country, 
which parents may afterwards intermarry in Scotland, that such child may 
be capable of inheriting lands in Scotland, and yet be incapable of inherit- 
ing lands in or Ireland, and this because of the anomalies of the 

Marriage Law operating in countries under the same government and the 
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same sovoreign. ‘ Prior to the English Marriage Act it was generally 
supposed that it was not requisite to have any peculiar religious ceremony 
to constitute marriage, and this because of the ceremony resting on the 
ancient common law, which, as in Scotland, only required the consent of the 
parties ; but there was this distinction, that to make a fall and complete 
marriage in England, an application might be made to the spiritual court 
to compel the solemnization of an actual marriage ; and hence originated 
the notion, that it was always necessary to have the ceremony performed 
in presence and with the intervention of a minister in holy orders. 
But the common law of England did not require the consent of any 
person to render valid the marriage contract, save that of the parties 
themselves, and so far was in accordance with the civH law ; but abuses 
springing up, the Council of Trent intervened to prevent the spread of 
clandestine marriages, and such was also the object of the English Marriage 
Act. Before that Act a marriage was valid though celebrated in a private 
house instead of in the church, as the rubric prescribes ; valid too even 
though no witness was present other than the clergyman, instead of in 
face of the congregation ; valid though no person was present to give the 
bride away, valid without banns or licence, without the use of the ring, 
\vithout the repetition of the Marriage Service. All that was then neces- 
sary was that the parties took one another for husband and wife by 
words in the present tense, and before a priest, or, since the Keformation, 
before a deacon. But the Marriage Act, known as Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, enacted that thenceforward (1758) all marriages should be celebrated 
in a church and by banns or licence, and no proceedings should be had 
in any spiritual court to compel the celebration of any marriage in facie 
ecclesuEf by reason of any contract of matrimony, whether per verba de 
prmenti or verba defuturo. ' 

**The general law of Western Europe before the Council of Trent 
seems clear,” says Mr. Justice Willes in the House of Lords’ Gases, 806. 
** The fact of marriage— that is, the mutual consent of competent persons to 
take on^ another for man and wife during their joint lives — ^was alone 
considered necessary to constitute true and lawful matrimony in the 
contemplation of both Church and State.” To the same effect are the 
observations of Lord Lyndhurst — ** that a contract per verba de praaenti was, 
prior to 1768, considered to be a marriage, that it was, in respect of its 
constituting the substance and forming the indissoluble knot of matrimony, 
regarded as verum matrinwnium^ is, I apprehend, clear beyond all doubt.” 

It may have been found difficult to procure evidence of the con- 
sent or contract after the celebration, and hence the presence of a priest 
became essential, to have trustworthy proof of the celebration, independent 
of another suggested reason for his presence— that if he were aware of 
any lawful impediment he could prevent the ceremony. Now, to rendw 
valid a marriage, in addition to consent, there must be some previous 
notice or proclamation of banns, or licence, and a clergyman must be 
present, or the marriage registrar of the district, and the mairiage must 
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bo in an anthozized place and at authorized honni. In Scotland it is 
still sufficient if both parties mutually declare themselves married ; but 
this must be in presence of witnesses, or the consent must be expressly or 
impliedly declared by writing. 

From that first English Marriage Act (26 George 11. cap. 88) no legis- 
lative interference on the subject took place for seventy years ; but thence- 
foward, and down to the 4 George IV. cap. 76, several statutes were passed, 
all considering a religious ceremony as essential to the validity of the 
marriage contract. Later statutes have been framed, enabling marriages 
to be solemnized according to any form or ceremony the parties see fit to 
adopt ; but the 4 George IV. cap. 76, though qualified as to marriages 
solemnized according to the Established Church, is not repealed by any 
subsequent statute. By that statute the banns are to be published in the 
parish church or an authorized chapel on three Sundays, according to the 
roles prescribed by the rubric prefixed to the office of matrimony in the 
Book of Common Prayer. A book is to be kept for the registration of 
the banns, to bo signed by the officiating minister; and by this means 
accurate evidence is forthcoming of the solemnization of the ceremony, 
because, in addition to the presence of the minister, two witnesses must 
be present, who also sign the entry. ^ 

This statute, however, did not affect the marriages of Quakers or 
Jews. Subsequent legislation dealt with the marriage contract, where 
no religious ceremony is considered by the parties necessary to its 
validity, beginning with an Act of ParUament of C & 7 William IV. cap. 85, 
and ending with 8 & 4 of the Queen, cap. 72. These Acts provide for 
general registries, for the appointment of marriage registrars, for enabling 
them to grant licences, and for the celebration of marriage according to 
forms there specified by the registrar himself. Entries of these mar- 
riages are preserved in books provided for the purpose, the names of 
the parties, the date of the celebratioD of the ceremony, and the witnesses 
present; again, by this means is evidence furnished of the fact of the 
marriage, and that all due forms have been complied with. 

Such is the law of Eughuid. As before stated, the general marriage 
law of Ireland was identical with that of England before Lord Hardwicke's 
Act, but it has been modified by some statutes of the Irish legislature. 
The common law of that country did not consider the consent of 
parents necessary to the validity of the contract; but by a statute of 
9 George n. cap. 11 of the Irish Parliament, the marriages of minors 
were void, if made without the consent of parents or guardians, and if the 
minors were entitled to a certain amount of property. It further 
inflicted penalties for the celebration of marriage between Roman 
Oatbolies and Protestants, and its provisions were extended 1^ ^ 
statute of the same reign, which made the oelsbntion a leloiiy in 
the eelebnnt. Both these statutes were repealed the 7 A 8 of 
Victoria, cap. 81. But other statutes dealt with other offionces in 
nkxeoee to the ceremony. An Act of 82 Georgs QL cap. 21| rnutho- 
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rized dlergymen of the Established Church to marry Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, but it prohibited a Boman Catholic priest celebrating 
the ceremony unless it had been prenously performed by a Protestant 
clergyman. An earlier statute of 19 George II. cap. 18 (Irish), annulled 
• all marriages celebrated by a Roman CathoUo priest between I^testants, 
or persons professing to be such within twelve months previous to the 
ceremony, and Roman Catholics — a statute passed to counteract the 
effect of an occasional profession, and a statute made remarkable by 
reason of its being the statute on which the alleged Irish mar- 
riage of Major Yelverton rested. In answei* to the priest, he stated 
ho was a Catholic Protestant ; and the evidence of clergymen and others 
proving that the Major had gone to the Establish^ Church and 
was still a professing Protestant within twelve months, the lady being 
a Roman CathoUo, the Irish marriage was not legal. By an Act of 
88 George HI. cap. 21, a penalty of 600/. was inflicted on a Roman 
r.itholic priest marr} mg two Protestants, or a professing Protestant and 
a Roman Catholic ; but this Act was repealed, so far as the penalty was 
conoemod, by 8 A 4 WilUiim IV. cap. 102, though it left the prohibition 
uf^auist the validity of the marriage untouched. Now, however, by the 
5 & G of the Queen, cap. 28, any Roman CathoUo priest celebrating 
hU(‘h marriage, unless the ceremony have boon previously performed by 
a Protestant clergyman, is liable to transportation for soveu years. Such, 
in Ireland, is still the law of mixed marriages, wliich, however, are now 
much discountenanced by the Roman Catholic Church ; and we doubt not 
but that legislation will remove the penalty still existing on the Roman 
Cathohe priost ; but if it do so, that Church should bo obUged to keep 
and furnish, when required, an accurate register of its marriages. Strange 
to say, there is no legal prohibition against minors manying in that 
Church ; whatever ooclesiasiical rules there may bo on that head, there is 
no statute prohibiting thorn. 

The cause celebre on the Scotch law of marriage is the Dalrymple 
case, and though some of the dicta enunciated by Lord Stowell, the great 
jurist who decided it, have been questioned, his judgment is ever referred 
to as the exponent of the principles which should guide tribunals dealing 
with the law of marriage. 

Mr. Dalrymple was a member of a Scotch &mily, but was brought up 
from early years in England. At the age of nineteen, being then a comet 
in the Dragoon Guards, he accompanied his regiment to Edinburgh, where 
it was quartered in March or Apiil, 1804. Shortly after his arrival in 
Edinburgh, he met in the oriUnaiy interodurse of society a Miss Joanna 
-Gordon, the daughter of a gUntlemAn of respectable condition in life. 
Mr. Dalrymple was in the habit of ^siting at the lady’s father’s honsef 
both in Edinburgh and at his country seUt at Braid, near Edinbuxig^. 
Besides the ordinary visits, it appeared he and the lady had clandesi^ 
interviews at the father’s house, and for several nights they had remained 
^ther. But there was no evidence oohabitatiQn> save what esiglkd 
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in the BurmiseB of the servants and of the lady’s sister. Mr. Dalrymple 
left for England in 1805, and having sailed for Malta, continued abroad 
till 1808, in vrhich year he returned to England. His father having died, 
MiSs Gordon thought it time to establish her marriage, and she accord- 
ingly sent to a friend of Mr. Dalrymple copies of what she termed her 
marriage lines. At this period Mr. Dalrymple was on the eve of a 
marriage with a sister of the then Duchess of St. Albans, and ultimately 
celebrated with the English lady in a formal and regular manner, in facie 
ecclesi(Py the ceremony of marriage. Thereupon Miss Gordon applied to 
the Consistorial Court of London to compel Mr. Dalrymple to the per- 
formance of the marriage contract into which she alleged he had entered 
with herself. The evidence was that of persons who deposed as to the 
interviews at her father’s house, of nocturnal meetings, and of his visiting 
the house at unusual times. But unhappily for him, she produced letters 
and documents written to her, in which he called her his wife ; and amid 
these exhibits was one or two of this kind : — 


No. 1. 

A Sacred Promise. 

I do hereby promise to marry you ns soon as it is in my pc>\fl:r, and never many 
another. 

J. l)A.LRYMrj.E. 

And I promise tlie same. 


Joanna Gordon. 


No. 2. 


1 hereby declare that Joanna Gordon is my lawful wife. 

J. Dai.uymim.k. 

26tA Any, 1604. 

And I hereby ocknowlcilge John Dalrymple os my lawful husband. 

J. Gordon. 


The social position of the pariios, Mr. Dalrymple being heir presump- 
tive to the earldom of Stair, Miss Gordon being the daughter of a 
gentleman of position, and Miss Manners being the sister of a duchess, 
awakened great interest at the time; but the parties are forgotten, the 
somewhat romantic incidents of the cose have faded from memoiy, 
and nothing remains but that unrivalled judgment of Lord Siowell 
tracing the marriage law from its earliest authentic period, and affording 
to every student of our country's history an admirable summaiy of 
the principles which have regulated the enforcement of the marriage 
contact. Miss Gordon was successful ; Mr. Dalrymple was ordered to 
restore to her coigugal rights, and Miss Manners, as far as the law was 
concerned, remained Miss Manners. ••From that judgment may be 
deduced these positions: — Marriage is a contract of natural law, — the 
parent, not the child of civil society — and in civilised countries, acting 
under a sense of the force of sacred obligations, it had the saneiion of 
religion enperadded^ and then it became a religions as well as a civil and 
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natural contract : it then came under the cognizance of the Church, and 
it was elevated to the dignity of a sacrament ; and so the law of the 
church, the canon law, though it recognized it as a sacrament, so far 
regarded the natural and civil origin of marriage as to hold that where 
the natural and civil contract was formed it had the full essence of 
matrimony without the intervention of a priest. 

The consent therefore of two persons expressed in words of present 
mutual acceptance constituted an actual and legal marriage, and consum- 
mation was presumed as following that acceptance. At the Reformation, 
England disclaimed the doctrine of a sacrament in marriage, retaining, 
however, the rules of the canon law that were founded in the natural 
and civil contract of marriage. As we have observed, the marriage law 
of Ireland was considered the same as that of England prior to the 
Marriage Act of George II., but in 1840 there was raised a question on 
an mdictment for bigamy, which resulted in a protracted legal battle, 
ending in the House of Lords. This case was the origin of the existing 
Btaiiito law m Ireland now regulating the marriage ceremony in that 
country ; but this statute does not affect the Homan Catholics, Quakers, 
or Jews. That statute is the 7th & 8th of the Queen, and became 
necessary by reason of the following incidents. 

In 1840 Dr. Miller, the Surrogate in the Gonsistorial Court of 
Armagh, having to decide a question raised before him, on the validity 
of a marriage between a Presbyterian and a member of the Episcopal 
Church solemnized by a Presbyterian minister, had declared such contract 
to bo null and void. In the North of Ireland, where such marriages had 
been of frequent occurrence, this judgment aroused great hostility. 
The intensity of the indignation was increased, when it was known that 
the decision was rested on a Saxon canon of the tenth century, requiring 
the presence of a priest ” necessary to validate a marriage ; and the 
Presbyterian minister not being episcopally ordained, was held not to 
come within the canonical requirement of one in holy orders. The 
question before the Consistorial Court was as to the right of administra- 
tion to the property of a deceased individual, and in the conflict amongst 
the next of kin the legality of the marriage was disputed. Shortly 
after the judgment of Dr. Miller was pronounced, a man being indicted for 
bigamy in the county of Antrim, pleaded that though he had been previously 
united in wedlock by a Presbyterian minister, such was no valid contract, 
because he was an Episcopalian. A special verdict was found by the jury, 
under the direction of the judge who tried the prisoner, and the question 
came before the Court of Queen’s Bench m Ireland. The judges were 
divided in opinion as to the validity of the marriage, and the ease was taken 
to the House of Lords. Lords Brougham, Campbell, and Denman were 
for reversing the judgment of the Irish Court; Lords Abinger, Gotten- 
ham, and the Lord Chancellor were against the reversal ; and so, according 
to the rule premmitur pro negante, the judgment of the Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland was affirmed, and the prisoner acquitted ; thus deciding that to 
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Talidaie a fnaniage in Ireland the ceremony must be presence of a 
priest in holy orders. To justify this decision there was cited a decretal 
of Edmund, promulgated in 040, directing that at the nuptials there 
shall be a mass priest by law who shall with God’s blessing bind the 
union to all posterity." But it was rather pointedly asked. If this be 
law, why are not all the 8azon enactments law 7 why was the law of 
King Ina not part of the Statute Book, which imposed the penalty of for- 
feiture of goods on a man who had not his child baptized ; or the law of 
King Alfred, which inflicted a graduated scale of flnes for criminal conyer- 
sation, according to the rank of the parties 7 In truth, it woifld appear 
that the enactment of Edmund simply recommended a paore formal cere- 
mony, but it did not annul a marriage contracted without sacerdotal 
benediction. This case, which is Imown as The Queen y. Millie^ has 
been more or less questioned, and it is generally assumed that though it 
is a binding authority of the highest appellate tribunal, yet if the question 
involved in it were reopened, the decision would be difierent. The efiect 
of it was somewhat alarming, for the legitimacy of many Presbyterian 
families in the North of Ireland was assailed by it ; and so in the same 
session of Parliament in which it was decided, the Act of 7 & 8 of the 
Queen was passed, validating previous marriages thathi^ been solemnized 
by Presbyterian ministers between members of diflerent communions, and 
providing in future for the registration of all marriages depending on 
the civil contract as well as the religious. In fact it is an analogous 
statute with those applicable to England dealing w'ith Nouconfurmists and 
persons who object to a religions ceremony. It came into operation 
on the fllst March, 1845, and was amended by 9 A 10 of the Queen, 
cap. 72, and by 12 & 18 of the Queen, cap. 09» but not altered in any 
essential. Now, therefore, in Ireland all the rules prescribed by the rubric 
concerning the solemnizing of marriages continue to bo oliscrved by every 
person in holy orders of the United Gburph of England and Ireland, but 
the giving of notice to the marriage registrar of the district, and the issuing 
of bis certifleate, may bo used instead of the publication of banns ; and 
Presbyterian marriages may be solemnized in Presbyterian cburcbes 
according to the form used therein. But the Aot does not affect Roman 
Catholics, whose rights are not interfered with if the niarriages celebrated 
by them wore le^ previoqsly to the Aot passing; nor does it alter 
ihe contract of marriage as solemnized by Qaakers and Jews, for such 
marriage performed according to their usage is good in law, if both parties 
be Quakers or profess the Jewish religion. These persons, however, must 
give notice to the registrar apd obtain his certificate before the ceremony. 

8coth|nd then remains as before, the marriage being unaffacted by any 
statute, the law only requiring the consent of the parties to take each 
other as husband and wife ; but this consent is requiiud to be proved by 
a witness pKesgfii when it fab pven, os by a writing signed by the 
partiee* qf it may be sind what was observed by fiegeant Maynard 
in the iim fid the ** that tha law lies vaiy loose os to 
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things that are naturally essential to marriages, as to pre-coniraots and 
dissolving marriages.” 

It would be interesting to detail some of the cases as reported in law 
books in reference to the marriage law, bat those who are desirous of 
mastering the subject cannot do better than peruse the reports we have before 
referred to, and especially an able resume of the whole matter by Mr. Justice 
Willes in the case of Beamish v. Beamish, in the House of Lords* Beports. 
That was the case of a clergyman in holy orders going to the house of a 
person named Lewis in the city of Cork, and there performing a ceremony 
of marriage between himself and one Isabella Fitzgerald, by reading between 
them in the house the form of solemnization of matrimony in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and by declaring that he Samuel S. Beamish took Isabella 
Fitzgerald as his wedded wife, and Isabella Fitzgerald declaring she took 
him for her wedded husband, and by plaoh^ a ring on her finger and jnn- 
nouncing the blessing in the appointed IbUDu Ko person was presait at 
the ceremony, but its performance was seen by a C^malfr^^-who, however, 
did not hear what passed between them* The validity of this marriage 
was raised in an ejectment proceeding on a question of legitimacy; 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland held it was a ^ho^h 
an irregular marriage, but the House of Ldcds decided that it wks nu^ and 
void. This decision flowed from The v, MUUs — for that case 

deciding that to constitute a valid marria|{e law it must 

have been celebrated in the presence of a w hoty orders, the 

fact that the bridegroom was himself a ele|||3rmfli Orders, there 

being no other clergyman present, woulitf Ittit iamk» it a Valid marriage. 
Mr. Beamish might have somewhere mdt in Hs reading with this passage 
from a document of the 10th century, to be found Ancient Laws, p. 885, 
chap, ii., audit might have been well if he had pondered it : ** A priest's 
wife is nothing but a snare of the Devil, and he who is ensnared thereby 
on to bis end, he will be seized fast by the Devil, and he also most 
pass afterwards into the hands of fiends and totaUy perish.” 
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fittit |leb Ittibing 

L 

lEBE is something sad in most 
pretty stories, in most I6v6ly 
strains, in the tenderest affections 
and friendships ; bnt tragedy is 
a different thing from the inde- 
finable feeling which lifts us be- 
yond to-day into that dear and 
happy region where our dearest 
loves, and plays, and dreams, are 
to be found even in childish 
times. Poor little Bed Biding 
Hood, with bright eyes glancing 
from her acfirlet caplet, has been 
mourned by generations of chil- 
dren ; but though they pity her, 
and lament her sad fate, she is 
no familiar playmate and com- 
panion. That terrible wolf with 
the fiery eyas, glaring through 
the brushwood, haunts them from 
tbo V6fy beginning of the stoiy ; — ^it is too sad, too horrible, and they 
hastily turn tbo leaves and fly to other and better loved companions, with 
whose troubles they sympathize, for they are bnt passing woes, and they 
know that brighter times are in store. For the poor little maiden at the 
well, for dear Cinderella, for Boe-brother and little sister, wandering 
through the glades of the forest, and Bnowwhite and her qrlvan court of 
kindly woodland dwarfs. All these belong to the sweet and gentle region 
where beautiful calm suns shine after the storm, amid fair landscapes, 
and gardens, and palaces. Even we elders sympathize with the 
dren in this feeling, although we are more or less hardened by time, and 
have ourselves wandering in the midway of life met with wolves roving 
throng the forest ; wolves from whose cruel claws, alas 1 no &ther*s or 
mother*8 love can protect us, and against whose wiles all warnings except 
those of our own experience are vain. And these wolves devour little boys 
as well as little girls and pats of butter. 

This is no place to write of some stories, so sad and so bopdess that 
they can seareely be q»oken ; although good old Perrault, in his simple 
way, to some poor Bed Biding Hoods straying firom the path, ut^rs a 
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word of waxning rhyme at the end of old French edition Some 
Btories are too sad, others too triding. Th^ sketch which 1 have in my 
mind is no terrible tragedy, bat a silly little tale, so foolish and tiiyial 
that if it were not that it comes in its place with the others, 1 should 
.•scarcely attempt to repeat it. I met all the personages by chance at 
Fontainebleau only the other day. 

The wolf was playing the fiddle under Little Bed Itiding Hood's window. 
Little Bed Biding Hood was peeping from behind her cotton curtains. 
Bemy (that was the wolfs Christian name) could see the litUe balls 
bobbing, and guessed that she was there. He played on loader than ever, 
dragging his bow with long sobbing chords across his fiddle-strings, and as 
he played a fairy palace arose at his bidding, more beautifiil than the real 
old palace across the Place that we had come to see. The fury palace 
arose story upon story, lovely to look upon, enchanted ; a palace of art, 
with galleries, and terraces, and belvederes, and orange-flowers scenting the 
air, and fragrant blossoms fidling in snow-showers, and fountaizus of lifs 
murmuring and turning marble to gold as they flowed. Bed Biding Hood 
from behind her cotton curtains, and Bemy, her cousin, outside in the 
courtyard, wore the only two inhabitants of this wonderful building. They 
were alone in it together, far away in that world of which I have been 
speaking, at a long long distance from the everyday all round about them, 
though the cook of the hotel was standing at his kitchen-door, and the 
stable-boy was grinning at Bemy's elbow, and H. and I, who had arrived 
only that evening, were sitting resting on the bench in front of the hotel, 
among the autumnal profusion of nasturiiumB and marigolds with which the 
court-yard was planted. H. and 1 had come to see the palace, and to walk 
about in the stately old gardens, and to breathe a little quiet and silence 
after the noise of the machines thundering all day in the ^eat Exhibition 
of the Chomp de Mars, the din of the cannons firing, of the carriages and 
multitudes rolling along the streets. 

The Maynards, Bed Biding Hood's parents, were not passers-by like 
ourselves, they were comfortably installed at the hotel fi>r a month at a 
time, and come over once a year to see Mrs. Maynard's mother, an old 
lady who had lived at Fontainebleau as long as her two daughters could 
remember. This old lady's name was Madame Capuchon ; but her first 
husband had been an Englishman, like Mr. Maynard, her son-in-law, who 
was also her nephew by this first marriage. Both Madame Gapnehon's 
daughters were married, — ^Marthe, the eldest, to Henry Maynard, an 
English country gentleman ; F^cie, the youngest, to ^e Baron de la 
Louvidre, who resided at Poictiers and who was sous-prefet there. 

It is now nearly forty years since Madame Oapuohon first went to live 
at Fontainebleau, in the old house at the comer of the Bue de la Lampe. 
It has long been doomed to destructiem, with its picturesque hi^ roof, its 
narrow windows and balconies, and sunny old brick passages and staircases, 
with the round ivy oail-de-bcsuf windows. Staircases were piled vp of< 
brick in the time of the Lewises, bcoad and wide, and ea^ to climb, and 
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not of polished wood, like the slippery flights of to-day. However, the old 
house is in the way of a row of shops and a projected cafe and newspaper^ 
office, so are the ivy-grown garden-walls, the acacia-trees, the sun-dial, 
and the old stone seat. It is a pity that newer buildings cannot sometimes 
be selected for destruction ; they might bo rebuilt and re-destroyed again 
and again, and people who care for such things might be left in peace a 
little longer to hold the dear old homes and traditions of their youth. 

Madfiune Capuohon, however, is a kind and despotic old lady ; she has 
great influence and authority in the town, and during her life the old house 
is safe. It is now, as 1 have said, forfy years since she first came to live 
there, — ^a joung widow for the second time, with two little daughters and 
a faithful old maid to be her only companions in her flight from the world 
where she had known great troubles and changes. Madame Capuchon and 
her children inhabited the two upper stories of the old house. The rez de 
chaussee was partly a porter’s lodge, partly a warehouse, and partly a little 
apartment which the proprietor reserved for his use. He died twice during 
Madame Gapuohon’s tenancy ; once ho ventured to propose to her — but 
this was the former owner of the place, not the present proprietor, an old 
bachelor who preferred his Paris cafe and his boulevard to the stately 
silence and basking life of Fontainebleau. 

This life suited Ifadamo Capuchon, who from soiTo^at first, and thou 
from habit, continued the same silent cloistered existence for years — 
years which went by and separated her quietly but completely from her old 
habits and friends and connections and long-past troubles, while the little 
girls grew up and the mother’s beauty changed, faded quietly away in the 
twilight life she was leading. 

The proprietor who had ventured to propose to the widow, and who 
had been refused with so much grace and decision that his admiration 
remained unaltered, was no more ; but shortly before his death ho had a 
second time accosted her with negotiations of marriage, not for himself 
this time, but for a nephew of his, the Baron de la Lonvidre, who bad 
seen the young ladies by chance, heard mush good of them from his undo 
and their attached attendant Bimonne, and learnt that their dot was ample 
and their connections respectable. Marthe, the eldest daughter, was the 
least good-looking of the two, but to most people’s mind far more charming 
than Fdide, the second. M. do la Louvidre had at first a slight preffirenoe 
fe Marthe, but learning through his uncle that an alliance tras eontem- 
plated between her and an EngUsh connection of her mother's, he announeed 
himself eqnsUy amdoui to obtain the hand of Fdide, the youngsr sister. 
After some hesitation, much addition of figures, subtraction, diviskm, rule 
of three worked out, eonsultstions and talk between ^monne and her 
misttMi, and long discusdons with Henry Maynard hifniiftlf, who was 
staying with afriand atFoataineUeau at the time, this ffivoor was aeooided 
to the baion. 

The yoonig haimiesi went off notbing loth: she was bored at home, 
she did not like the habit of severity and sileDco into wlneh her mother hed 
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fallen. She was a slim, actiye, decided pmon, of calm affections, bnt 
passionately fond of het omi way, as indeed \ros Madame Capuchon 
herself, for all her regrets for that past in which it must bo confessed sho 
had always done exactly as she liked, and completely ruled her two 
husbands. For all Madame Capuchon*s blacks and drabs and seclusion, 
and shut shutters, and confessors, and shakea of the head, she had greatly 
cheered up by this time : she had discovered in het health a delightful source 
of interest and amusement; F^licie’s matriage was as good as a play, as the 
saying goes; and then came a catastrophe, still mote exciting than 
Felicie’s brilliant prospects, which occupied all the spare moments of the 
two years which succeeded the youngest gitl’s departure ^m home. 

Madame Gapuchon’s nephew, Henry Maynard, was, as I have said, 
staying at Fontainebleau with a Mend, who was unfortunately a very 
good-looking young man of very good family, who had come to Fontaine- 
bleau to be out of harm's way, and to read French for some diplomatic 
appointment. Maynard used to talk to him about his devotion for his 
pretty cousin Marthe with the soft trill in her voice and the Sweet quick 
eyes. Young Lord John, alas, was easily converted to this creed, — ^he also 
took a desperate ftincy to the pretty young lady ; and Madame Capuchon, 
whoso repeated losses had not destroyed a certain ambition which had 
always been in her nature, greatly encouraged the young man. And so 
one day poor Maynard was told that he must resign himself to his hard 
fate. He had never hoped much, for he knew well enough that his cousin, 
as ho called her, did not care for him ; Marthe had always discouraged 
him, although her mother would have scouted the notion that one of her 
daughters should resist any decree she might lay down, or venture to think 
for herself on such matters. 

When Lord John proposed in the English fashion to Marthe one 
evening in the deep embrasure of the drawing-room window, Madame 
Capuchon was enchanted, although disapproving of the irregularity of the 
proceeding. Sho announced her intention of settling upon her eldest 
daughter a sum so large and so much out of the proportion to the dot 
which she had accorded to Madame de la Louvi^e, that the baron hearing 
of it by chance through Monsieur Miootton, the family solicitor, was 
fhiiouB, and an angry correspondence then commenced between him and 
his mother-in-law, which lasted many years, and in which Madame 
Capuchon found another fresh interest to attach her to life and an 
unfailing vent for mUch of her spare energy and excitement. 

Henry Maynard went back to his fother’s house at Littieton on 
Thames, to console himself as best ho could among the punts and tho 
water-lilies. Lord John went back to England to pass his examination, 
and to gain his family's consent, without which he said he could not 
many ; and Marthe waited in the old house with Simonne and her mother, 
and that was the end of her story. * 

Lord John didn’t pass his examination, but interest was made for him, 
and he was given another chance, and he got the diplomatic appointment 
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all thfi same, and he went to Bussia and was heard of no more at 
Fontainebleau. Madame Gapuchon was naturally surprised at his silence. 
While Marthe wondered and wearied, but spoke no word of the pain which 
consumed her. Her mother sat down and wrote to the duke, presented 
her compliments, begged to remind him of his son's engagement, and 
requested information of the young man's whereabouts and intentions. 
In the course of a week she received a few polite lines from the duchess, 
regretting that she could give Madame Gapuchon no information as to 
Lord John's whereabouts or intentions, informing her that she had made 
some mistake as to his engagement, and begging to decline any further 
correspondence on the subject, on paper so thid£ that Simonne had to pay 
doable postage for the epistle, and it would scarcely bum when Madame 
Gapuchon flung it into the fire. The widow stamped her little foot, 
flashed her eyes, bit her lips, darted off her compliments to the duchess a 
second time, and begged to inform her that her son was a coward and a 
fiUse gentleman, and that it was the Gapuchon family that now bogged to 
decline any further communication with people who held their word so 
cheaply. Naturally enough, no answer came to this, although Madame 
Gapuchon expected one, and fumed and flashed and scolded for weeks 
after, during which poor Marthe still wondered and knew nothings 

** Don't lot us tell her anything about it," Bimonn^ad said when tho 
first letter came. ** Let her forget * tout doucement,' " and Madamo 
Gapuchon agreed. 

And so Marthe waited and forgot tout doucement, as Simonne proposed, 
for fifteen yean, and the swans came sailing past her when she took her 
doily walk, and tho leaves fell and grew again, and eveiy night the shadow 
of the old lamp swinging in the street outside cast its quaint lines and 
glimmer across her dark leaf-shaded room, and the trees rustled when the 
wind blew, and her dreams were stranger and loss vivid. 

Once Heniy Maynard wrote soon after Lord John’s desertion, renew- 
ing his propoMls, to Marthe herself and not to his aunt ; but the letter 
came too soon. And, indeed, it was by Henry Maynard's letter that 
Marthe first realized for certaiu what had happened. 

But it came too soon. She could not yet bear to hear her faithless 
lover blamed. Lord John was a villain and unworthy of a regret, Henry 
said. Would she not consent to accept an honest man instead of a 
fldse one? 

**No, no, no, a hundred times no,'* cried Marthe to herself, with 
something of her mother's spirit, and she nervously wrote her answer and 
slid out by herself and posted it. She never dared teU Madame Gapuchon 
what die had done. 

As went on, one or two other ** offers " were made to her ; but 
Marthe was so relaetant that as they were not very good ones Madame 
Capuohon lei them go by, and then Mart^ had a long illness, and then 
more tune passed by. 

** What have we been about ? " said Madame Gapuchon to her con- 
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fidante one day as her daughter left the room. Here she is an old rnfad, 
and it is all her own obstinacy.** 

At ihirty-throo Marthe was still unmarried ; a gracious, &ded woman, 
who had caught the trick of being sad ; although she had no real trouble, 
and had almost forgotten Lord John. But she had caught the trick of 
being sad, as I say, of flitting aimlessly across the rooms, of remember- 
ing and remembering instead of living for to-day. 

Madame Capuchon was quite cheerful by this time; besides her 
health, her angry correspondence, her confessor, her game of dominoes, 
and her talks vnth Simoune, she had many little interests to flU up spare 
gaps and distract her when M. de la LouyiOTe*s demands were too much 
for her temper. There was her comfortable hot and well- served little 
dinner to look forward to, her paper to read of n night, her chocolate in 
bed eveiy morning, on a nice little tray with a pat of fresh butter and her 
nice little new roll from the English baker's. Madame was fnande, and 
Bimonne's delight was to cater for her. But none of these distractions 
quite sufficed to give an interest to poor Marthe’s sad life. She was 
too old for the fun and excitement of youth, and too young for the little 
comforts, the resignations and satisfactions of ago. Simonne, the good 
old fat woman, used to think of her as a little girl, and try to devise new 
treats for her as she had done when Felicie and Marthe were children. 
Marthe would kiss her old nurse gratefully, and think, with a regretful 
sigh, how it was that she could no longer be made happy by a bunch of 
flowers, a hot buttered cake, a new trimming to her apron : she would 
give the little cake away to the porter’s grandchildren, put the flowers into 
water and leave thorn, fold up the apron, and, to Simonno, most terrible 
sign of all, forget it in the drawer. It was not natural, something must be 
done, thought the old woman. 

The old woman thought and thought, and poked about, and one day, 
with her spectacles on her nose, deciphered a letter which was lying on 
Madame Capuchon' s table ; it was signed Henry Maynard, and announced 
the writer’s arrival at Paris. Next day, when Simonne was frizzling her 
mistress's white curls (they had come out of their seclusion for some years 
past), she suddenly asked what had become of Monsieur Maynard, 
Madame's English nephew, who used to come so often before Made- 
moiselle Felicie was married. 

** What is that to you ? ** said the old lady. He is at Paris. I 
heard from him yesterday.” 

** And why don't you ask him to come down and see you ? ’* said 
Simonne, frizzling away at the crisp silver locks. It would cheer up 
Maaemoiselle to have some one to talk to. We don’t want any one ; we 
have had our day, you and I, but Mademoiselle, I confess I don’t like to 
see her going on as she does.” 

** Nor 1 1 ** said the old lady, sharply. ** She is no credit to me. One 
would almost think that she reproaches me for her existence, after all the 
sacrifices I have made.” 
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Bimonne went on frizzling witbont stopping to inquire what these 
sacrificoB might be. ** 1 will order a fricandeau for to-morrow,” she 
said ; ** Madame had hotter invito Monsieur to spend the day.” 

Bimonne, you are an old fool,” said her mistress. 1 have already 
written to my nephew to iniite him to my house.” 

Maynard came and partook of the fricandeau, and went for a little 
walk with Martho, and he had a long talk with his aunt and old Bimonne 
in the evening, and went away quite late — ^past ten o’clock it was. 
Maynard did not go back to Paris that night, but slept at the hotel, and 
early next morning there came a note addressed to Marthe, in which the 
writer stated that he was still of the same mind in which he had been 
fifteen years before, and if she was of a different way of thinking, would 
she consent to accept him as her husband ? 

And so it came about that long after the first best hopes of her youth 
were over, Marthe consented to leave her own silent home for her 
husband’s, a melancholy middle-aged bride, sad and frightened at the 
thought of the tempestuous world into which she was being cast adrift, 
and less able, at thirty -three than at twenty, to hold her own against 
tho kindly domiueeruig old mother, who was much taken with the idea 
of this marriage, and vowed that Marthe should go, and that no daughter 
of hers should die an old maid if she could help^t. She had boon 
manied twice herself; once at least, if possible, she was determined 
that both her daughters should follow her example. Felicie’s choice was 
not oil that Madame Capuchon could have wished as far as lilierality 
and amiability of character wore coucemed, but Fulicio herself was happy, 
and indeed, so Madame Capuchon had much reason to suspect — abetted 
her husband in his grasping and extortionate demands. ** And now 
^Lirthc’s turn had come,” said Madame Capuchon, complacently, sitting 
up among her pillows, sipping her chocolate ; ** she was the eldest, she 
should have married first ; she had been a good and devoted daughter, she 
would make on excellent wife,” cried the valiant old lady. 

When Marthe demurred, ** Go, my child, go in peace, only go, go, go. 
Bimonne is quite able to take care of me : do you think 1 want the sacrifice 
of your life ? For what should I keep you ? Can you ourl me, can you 
play at dominoes ? You are much more necossaiy to your cousin tba" 
you arc to me. Ho will be hero directly — what a figure you have made of 
yourself. Bimonne, come hero, give a coup de peigne to MaddhoisoUo. 
rhorc, I hear the boll. Homy will bo waiting.” 

** He does not mind waiting, mamma,” said Marthe, smiling sadly. 
** He has waited fifteen years already.” 

<< So much the worse for you both,” cried the old lady, angrily. If 
I had only had my health, if my spirits had not been completely crushed 
in those days, I never would have given in to such ridienlons ideas.” 

Eidiculous ideas I This was all the epitaph that was nttered by any 
one of them over the grave whore poor Maithe had buried with much 
pain and many tears the trouble of ber early Bko hji y|i^lf had no 
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other text for the wasted loTe of her youth. How aogry she had been 
with her cousin Henry when he warned her once, how she had hated him 
when ho asked her to marry him before, tacitly forcing upon her the fact 
of his friend’s infidelity, and now it was to Maynard after all that she was 
going to bo married. After all that had passed, all the varying fates, and 
■ioves, and hopes, and expectations of her life. A sudden alarm came over 
the poor woman — ^was she to leave it, this still life, and the old house, and 
the tranquil shade and silenoq — and for what ? Ah, she could not go, she 
could not — she would stay where she was. Ah 1 why would they not leave 
her alone ? 

Morthe went up to her room and cried, and bathed her eyes and cried 
again, and dabbed more water to dry her tears ; then she came quietly 
down the old brick siiiirs. She passed along the tiled gallery, her slim 
figure reflecting in the dim old looking-glass in the alcove at the end, 
with the ciipids engraved upon its mouldy siuface. She hesitated a 
moment, and then took courage and opened the dining-room door. There 
\\aH nobody then'. It was all empty, dim-panelled, orderly, with its 
nuriow tall windows reflecting the green without, and the gables and 
chimney-staoks piling under the blue. He was in the drawing-room then ; 
she had hoped to find him here. Martho sighed and then walked on across 
the polished floor, and so into the drawing-room. It was dimmer, more chill 
than the room in which their meals were served. Some one was standing 
waiting for her in one of the windows. Marthe remembered at that instant 
that it was Lord John’s window, but she had little time for such remi- 
niscences. A burly figure turned at her entrance, and Henry Maynard 
came to meet her, with one big hand out, and his broad good-natured face 
beaming. 

Well, Minnie,” said Henry Maynard, calling her by his old name for 
her, you see I am here again already.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, standing before him, and then they were both 
silent ; these two midde-aged people waiting for the other to speak. 

How is your mother ? ” Maynard asked. ** I thought her very little 
changed, but you are not looking over well. However, time touches us all.” 

Marthe drew herself up, with her eyes gleaming in her pale face, and 
then there was another silence. At last Martha faltered out, gaming 
courage as she went on, 

** I have been agitated, and a little disturbed. My mother is quite 
well, cousin Henry,” she said, and as she spoke her sad looks encountered 
Maynard’s good-natured twinkling glance. She blushed suddenly like a 
girl of fifteen. ** You scorn amused,” she said, with some annoyance. 

^‘Yes, dear,” spoke Maynard, in his kind manly tones. am 
amused that you and 1, at our time of life, should be shiUy-shallyii^ and 
sentimentalising, like a eonple of chits who have all their life before them, 
and don’t oare whether they know or not what is coming next. I want to 
know very much — for 1 have little time to lose-— what do you and your 
mother think of my letter this morning ? ” 
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This was coming to the point very abrnptlyi Mademoiselle Capuchon 
thought. 

** 1 am 60 taken by surprise/’ Marthe faltered, retreating a stop or two, 
and nervously twisting her apron round about her fingers. ** She wishes 
it. I — ^1 hardly know. I have had so little time to .... ” 

** My dear Marthe,” said Maynard, impatiently, I am not a romantic 
young man. I con make no professions and speeches. You must take 
me as 1 am, if 1 suit you. I won’t say that after you sent me aw'^ay 1 have 
never thought of anybody but you during these past fifteen years. But we 
might have been very happy together all this long time, and yesterday 
when I saw how hipped you were looking, I determined to try and bring 
you away with me from this dismal place into the fresh air of Littleton, 
that is, if you liked to come with me of your own free will, and not only 
because my aunt desires it.” And Henry Maynard drew a long breath, 
and put his hands in his pockets. 

This honest little speech was like a revelation to Marthe. She had 
come down feeling like a victim, meaning graciously perhaps, in the end, 
to reward Maynard’s constancy, taking it for granted that all this time he 
had never ceased being in love. She found that it was from old friendship 
and kindness alone that he had come to her again, not from sentiment, and 
yet this kindness and protection touched her more than any protestations 
of romantic affection. 

** But — ^but — should you really like it? ” she stammered, forgetting all 
her dreams, and coming to life, as it were, at that instant. 

** Like it,” he said, with a smile. ** You don't know how fond I mean 
to be of you, if yon will come with me, dear Marthe. You shall make me 
os happy as you like, and yourself into the bargain. 1 don't think you will 
be Sony for it, and indeed you don't seem to have been doing much good 
here, all by yourself. Well, is it to be yes or no ? ” And once more 
Maynard held out the broad brown hand. 

And Marthe said ** Yes,” quite cheerfully, and put her hand into his. 

Marthe got to know her future husband bettor in these five minutes 
than in all the thirfy years which had gone before. 

The Maynards are an old Catholic family, so there were no difficulties 
on the score of religion. The litUe chapel in the big church was lighted 
up, the confessor performed the service. Madame Capuchon did not 
go, but Simonne was there, in robes of splendour, and so wore the De la 
Lonvieres. The baron and his motherdn-law had agreed to a temporary 
truce on this auspicious occasion. After the ceremony the new mairied 
pair went back to a refection which the English baker and Bimonne had 
concocted between them. The baron and baroness had brought their little 
son B^y, to whom they were devoted, and he presented Marthe with a 
wedding present — a large porcelain vase, upon which was a painting of 
his mother's performanoe— in both his parents' name. Madame Oapndhon 
brought out a lovely pearl and emerald neckloee, which FdUde bad ooveted 
for rears past. 
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I must get it done up,*’ the old lady said ; “ you won’t want it imme- 
diately, Marthe, you ehall have it the first time you come to see me.” 

<< Do not delay too long,” added Madame Capuchon, wiili a confidential 
shake of her head, to her son-in-law Maynard, as Marthe went away to 
change her dress. ^^You see my health is miserable. I am a perfect 
martyr. My doctor tells me my case is serious ; not in so many words, 
but ho assures me that ho cannot find out what ails me, and when doctors 
say that wo all know what it means.” 

Henry Maynard attempted to reassure Madame Capuchon, and to 
induce her to take a more hopeful viow of her state ; but she grew quite 
angry, and snapped him up so short with her immediate prospect oi 
dissolution, that he desisted in his well-meant endeavours, and the old 
lady continued more complacently, — 

** Do not be uneasy; if anything happens to me Bimonno will write 
directly to your address. Do not forget to leave it with her. And now go 
and fetch your wife, and let mo havo the pleasure of seeing her in her 
travelling dress.” 

It was a kind old lady, but there was a want in her love ; so it seemed 
to her son-in-law as ho obeyed her behest. 

Marthe had never quite known what real love was, he thought. Senti- 
ment, yes, and too much of it, but not that best home-love — familiar, 
tender, unchanging. Her mother had not got it in her to give. F61icie 
de la Louviere was a hard and clear-headed woman ; all her affection was 
for R^my, her little boy. Maynard disliked her and the baron too, 
but they were all apparently very good fiiends. 

Marthe came back to the salle to say good-by, looking like herself 
again Maynard thought, as his bride, in her rippling trailing grey silks, 
entered the room, with Simonne’s big bouquet of roses in her hand, and a 
pretty pink glow in her cheeks. 

She was duly embraced by Felicie and her husband, and then she 
knelt down to ask for her mother’s blessing. Bless you I bless you !” 
cried Madame Capuchon, affectionately pushing her away. ** There, you 
will disarrange yourself ; take care, take care.” Simonne sprang to the 
rescue, and Marthe found herself all at once embraced, stuck with pins, 
shaken out, tucked in, flattened, folded, embraced again ; the handkerchief 
with which she had ventured to wipe her tears was tom out of her hand, 
folded, smoothed, and replaced. Voilk I ” said Simonne, with two last loud 
kisses, “ bon voyage; good luck go with you.” And Maynard follovring 
after, somewhat to his confusion, received a couple of like salutations. 


II. 

Bimonnb’b benediction followed Mrs. Maynard to England, where she 
went and took possession of her new home. The neighbours called ; 
the drawing-room chintzes were renewed ; Marthe Capuchon existed 
longer; no one would have recognized the listless ghost flitting here 

22—5 
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and ibero, and gazing from the windows of the old house in the Rue 
de la Liaxnpe, in the busy and practical mistress of Heniy Maynard’s 
home. She had gained in composure and spirits and happiness since she 
came to England. Her house was admirably administered ; she wore hand- 
some shining silk dresses and old lace ; and she rustled and commanded as 
efBcieutly as if she had been married for years. Simonne threw up her 
hands with delight at the transformation the first time she saw Marthe 
after her marriage. ** But you are a hundred times better-looking than 
Madame la Baronne,” said the old woman. ** This is how I like to see 
you.” The chief new blessing and happiness of all those blessings and 
happinesses which Simonne had wished to Martha Maynard was a blessing 
called Martha too. It is considered a pretty name in French, and Maynard 
loved it fur his wife’s sake, and as time went on for her daughter’s as well. 
He called her Patty, however, to distinguish the two. Far more than the 
happiness some people find in the early spring, in the voices of birds, the 
delight of the morning hours, the presence of this little thing brought to 
her mother, this bright, honest black and brown and white and coral 
maiden, with her sweet and wilful ways and gay shrill warble. Every 
year the gay voice became more clear and decided, the ways more 
pretty and more wilful. Mrs. Maynard used to devise pretty fanciful 
dresses for her Patty* and to tie bright ribbons in the child's crisp 

brown looks, and watch ovei' her and pray for her from morning to 

night. Bquire Maynard, who was a sensible man, used to be afraid lost 
so much affection should be bad for his little girl ; ho tried to be stem 
now and then, and certainly succeeded in frightening Patty on such 
occasions. The truth was he loved his wife tenderly, and thought that 
Patty made a slave of her mother at times. It was a happy bondage 
for them both. Marthe dreamt no more dreams now, and only entered 
that serene country of her youth by proxy, as it were, and to make plans 
for her Patty. The child grew up as the years went by, but if Mmrtha 
mode plans for her they were very distant ones, and to the mother as 

impossible still as when Patty had been a little baby tumbling in her 

cradle. Even then Martha had settled that Patty was not to wait for 
years, as she had waited. What hero there was in the big world worthy 
of her darling, Mrs. Maynard did not know. The mother’s heart sickened 
the first time she ever thoa|d>t seriously of a vague possibility, of which 
the very notion filled her wi^ alarm. She had a presentiment the first 
time that she ever saw him. 

She was sitting alone in her bedroom, drowsily stitching in the sunlight 
of the pleasant bow-window, listening to the sound of the clippers at work 
upon the ivy-hedge close by, and to Uie distant chime from the clock-tower 
of the town across the river. Just below her window spread the lawn 
where her husband’s beloved fiower-beds were fiuihing — scarlet and twink- 
ling violet, white sod brilliant amber. In the field beyond the sloping lawn 
some children ware polling at the sweet wild summer garlands hanging in 
the hedgee, and the AUemeys were erunchiiig thro^ the long don^ 
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grasBes. Two pretty oreatnreB had straggled down-hill to the water-iiidei 
and were looking at their own brown eyes reflected in a chance clear pool 
in the margin of the river. For the cfUT)et of green and meadow verdure 
was falling over, and lapping and draggling in the water in a fringe of 
glistening leaves and insects and weeds. There were white creamy meadow- 
sweets, great beds of purple flowers, bronzed water docks arching and 
crisping their stately heads, weeds up-springing, golden, slimy water- 
lilies floating upon their shining leaves. A water rat was storting out 
of his hole, a dragon-fly floating along the bank. All this was at the 
foot of the sloping mead down by the bridge. It crossed the river to the 
little town of spires and red brick gables which had been built about two 
centuries ago, and all round about spread hills and lawns and summer oom- 
fields. Martha Maynard had seen the corn-fields ripen year after year : 
she loved the place for its own sake, and for the sake of those who were 
very dear to her then ; but to-day, as she looked, she suddenly realized, 
poor soul, that a time might come when the heart and the sweetest life of 
this little homo-Eden might go from it. And as she looked through her 
window, something like a chili came over her : she dropped her work into 
her lap, and sat watching two figures climbing up the field side by side ; 
coming through the buttercups, disappearing behind the hedge, reappearing 
at the bottom of the lawn, and then one figure darted forwards, while the 
other lingered a little among the flower-beds.; and Mrs. Maynard got 
up resolutely, with a pain and odd apprehension in her heart, and went 
dovm to meet her daughter. The steeples of the little town which strike 
the hours, half-hours, and the very minutes as they pass, were striking 
four quarters, and then five again, as Mra. Maynard came out upon her 
lawn, and at each stroke the poor mother’s heart sank, and she turned a 
httlo sick at the possibility which had first occurred to her just now in her 
own room. It seemed to thrust itself again upon her as she stood waiting 
for the two young people — her own Patty and the strange young man 
coming through the flower-beds. 

There was a certain likeness to herself, odd, touching, bewildering, in 
the utter stranger, which said more plainly than any words, I belong to 
you and yours ; I am no strang^, though strange to you. Patty had no 
need to explain, all breathless and excited and blushing, ** Mamma, 
do you know who this is ? This is Eemy de la Louvidre. Papa and I 
found him at the hotel,” for the poor mother had already guessed that 
this was her sister’s son. 

She could not help it. Her greeting was so stiff, ber grasp so timid 
and fluttering, her words so guarded, that M. Bkny, who was used to be 
cordially welcomed and much made of, was surprised and disappointed, 
though he said nothing to show it. His manner froze, his mustachios 
seemed to curl more stiMy. He had expected to li ke his aunt from her 
letters and h^m what he had seen of her daughter, and sho was just 
the same as anybody else after all. In the meantime B6mj was 
introducing hixnself. He had come to make acquaintance with hii 
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English relations, he told Mrs. Maynard. His mother ** sent her love, and 
would they be kind to him ? ” Martha, for all her presentiments, oonld not 
bat relent towards the handsome young fellow ; she did not, however, ask 
him to stay, but this precaution was needless, for her husband had done 
so already. We heard him asking for us at the inn,’* explained Patty. 

Mamma, was not it fortunate? Papa was talking about the old brown 
mare, and 1 was just walking with Don in the court-yard, and then 1 
heard my cousin saying, * Where is Bunnymede ? ’ and I said, *0h, how 
deUghtfol!’” 

** Hush, darling,” said her mother. ** Go and tell them to bring us 
some tea on the lawn.” 

There was a shady comer not too far from the geraniums, whore the 
table was set, and Rcmy liked his aunt a little bettor, as she attended to 
his wants, making a gentle clatter among the white cups, and serving out 
cream strawberries with liberal hand, unlike anything ho was used to at 
home. Mr. Maynard came in, hot, grizzled, and tired, and sank into a 
garden-chair ; his wife’s face brightened as he nodded to her ; the distant 
river was flashing and dazzling. Bemy, with his long nose and bright 
eyes, sat watching the little home scene, and env}’ing them somewhat the 
harmony and plenty. There was love in his home, it is true, and food too, 
but niggardly dealt out and only produced on occasions.^ If this was English 
life, Kemy thought it was very pleasant, and as ho thought so, he saw the 
bright and splendid little figure of his cousin Patty advancing radiant across 
the lawn. For once Mrs. Maynard was almost angry with her daughter for 
looking so lovely ; her shrill sweet voice clamoured for attention ; her 
bright head went bobbing over the cake and the strawborrics ; her bright 
cheeks were glowing ; her eyes seemed to dance, shine, speak, go to sleep, 
and wake again with a flash. Mrs. Maynard hod tied a bright ribbon in 
her daughter’s hair that morning. She wore a white dress like her mother, 
but all fancifully and prettily cut. As be looked at her, the young man 
thought at first, — unworthy simile,*— of cofl^ and cream and strawberries, 
in a dazzle of sunlight ; then he thought of a gipsy, and then of a nymph, 
shining, transfigured: a wood-nymph escaped from her tree in the 
forest, for a time consorting with mortals, and eating and joining in their 
•ports, before she fled back to the ivy-grown trunk, which was her home, 
perhaps. 

Mrs. Maynard, frowning slightly, had asked for the second time 
whether he bad seen his grandmother lately, before Rcmy, with some 
little confusion, came back to his senses again. No, not veiy lately ; 
not for some time,” said he. While Patty cried out, ** 1 want a nice large 
piece of cake, momma; this is such a good cake. Have you given 
Remy some?” 

Remy I ” her mother looked it rather than said it. 

** Yes, dear,” said Patty, nothing abashed. Yon always called papa 
Henry, I know, and be wasn't really your cousin. We want to go out on 
the river in a boat after dinner, please, dearest mamma ; and we wiQ get 
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Bomo lilies and feed the swans. A little more cream, please mamma, and 
some sugar.’* 

Bemy had not lived all these years in the narrow home school in 
which he hod been bred without learning something of the lesson which 
was taught there. Taught in the whole manner and being of the household, 
of its incomings and outgoings, of its interests and selfish preoccupa- 
tions. We are all sensible, coming from outside into strange homes, of 
the difierent spirit or lares penates pervading each household. As surely 
as every tree in the forest has its ^Iph, so every house in the ciiy must 
own its domestic deity, — difierent in aspect and character, but ruling with 
irresistible decision, — orderly and decorous, disorderly ; patient, impatient ; 
some stint and mean in contrivances and economies, others profuse and 
neglectful ; others, again, poor, plain of necessity, but kindly and liberal. 
Some spirits keep the doors of &eir homes wide open, others ajar, others 
under lock and key, bolted, barred, with a little cautious peephole to 
rocoxmoitre from. As a rule, the very wide open door often invites 
you to an indifferent entertainment going on within ; and people who are 
particular generally prefer those houses where the door is left, let us say, 
on the latch. 

The household god that Bemy had been brought up to worship was a 
moan, self-seeking, cautious, and economical spirit. Madame de la Lou- 
viere’s object and ambition in life had been to bring her servants down to 
the well-known straw a day ; to persuade her husband (no difficult matter) 
to grasp at every chance and shadow of advantage along his path ; to 
educate her son to believe in the creed which she professed. B^my must 
make a good marriage; must keep up with desirable acquaintances; 
must not neglect his well-to-do uncle, the La Louvi^o in Burgundy; 
must occasionally visit his grandmother, Madame Capuchon, whose 
savings ought to be something considerable by this time. Madame de la 
Louviere had no idea how considerable these savings were until one day 
about a week before Bemy made his appearance at Littleton, when the 
family lawyer, Monsieur Micotton, had come over to see her on business. 
This grasping clear-headed woman exercised a strange authority and 
fascination over the stupid little attorney, — ^he did her business cheaper 
than for any other client; he told her all sorts of secrets he had no 
right to communicate, — and now he let out to her that her mother had 
been making her will, and had left everything that she h^ laid by, in 
trust for little Marthe Maynard, her elder daughter's only child. 

Madame de la Louvi'^e’s ffice pinched and wrinkled up into a sort of 
struggling knot of horror, severity, and indignation. 

« My good Monsieur Micotton, what news you give me ! What a 
culpable partiality. What an izjusrice ; what a horror. Ah, that little 
intriguing English girl I Did you not remonstrate with, implore, my 
unfortunate mother ? But it must not be allowed. We must interfere." 

«< Madame,” said Micotton, respectfiilly, **your mother is, sa you well 
know, a person of singular decision and promptness of character. She 
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explained to me that when your sister married, her husband (who appa- 
rently is rich) refused to accept more than a portion of the dot which 
came by right to madame your sister. M. de la Louriere unfortunately 
at that moment requested some advance, which apparently vexed madame 
your mother, and ” 

Ah, 1 understand. It was a plot ; it was a conspiracy. I see it all,*' 
hissed the angry lad 3 \ ** Ah, Monsieur Micotton, what a life of anxiety is 
that of a mother, devoted as I have been, wounded cruelly to the heart ; at 
evejy hour insulted, trampled on 1 " 

Madame de la Louviere was getting quite wild in her retrospect ; and 
M. Micotton, fearing a nervous attoek, hastily gathered his papers 
together, stnfied them into his shabby bag, and making a great many 
little parting bows, that were intended to soothe and calm down his angry 
client, retreated towards the door. As he left he ran up against a tall, 
broad-shouldered, good-looking young man, with a long nose, quick dark 
eyes, and a close-cropped dark beard, thick and soft and bright. Kemy 
liad a look of his mother, who was a tall, straight, w^ell-built woman ; but 
his forehead was broader, his face softer, and his smile was charming. It 
was like the smile of his unknown aunt, fur away in England, the enemy 
who had, according to his mother's aocount, defrauded ^nd robbed him of 
his rights. 

“My son, my poor child!" said the baroness excitedly, “be calm, 
come and help mo to unravel this plot." 

“ What is the matter ? " Bemy asked in a chcerfhl voice. Ho, however, 
shrugged his shoulders rather dolefully when ho hoard the nevrs, for to 
tell the truth ho was in debt, and had been counting upon his grandmother’s 
legacy to help him out. “ Hadn't wo better make sure of her intentions 
before we remonstrate ?" he suggested, and the baron was accordingly 
sent for and desired to copy out another of those long letters of his wife's 
devising, which he signed with a flourish at the end. 

Madame Capuohon appealed to, refused to give any information as 
to the final disposition of her property. She should leave it to anybody 
she liked. She thought, considering her state of health, that the baron 
might have waited in patience until she was gone to satisfy his curiosity. 
She sent her love to her grandson, but was much displeased with both Ids 
parents. 

This was a terrible climax. Madame de la Lonviere lay awake all one 
night. Next morning she sent for Bemy and unfolded her plans to him. 

“ You must go over to England and many your cousin," she said, 
decisively ; “ that is the only thing to be done." 

When Micotton came next day for further orders, Madame de la 
Lonviere told him that Bemy was aheady gone. 

All his lile long B^my remembered this evening upon the river, 
sweeter, more balmy and wonderful than almost any evening he bed ever 
spent in his life befi>re* He had come with a set purpose, this wolf in 
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eheep’B clothing, to perform hie part in a bargain, without thought of any- 
thing but his own advantage. The idea of any objection being made never 
occurred to him. He was used to be made much of, as I have said ; he 
could please whore he chose. This project accorded so entirely with his 
French ideas, and seemed so natural and simple an arrangement, that 
he never thought of doubting its success. For the Brst time now a 
possibility occurred to him of something higher, wiser, holier, than money 
getting and grasping, in his schemes for the future and for his married life. 
He scarcely owned it to himself, but now that he had seen his oousin, he 
unconsciously realized that if he had not already oome with the set 
purpose of marrying her, he should undoubtedly have lost his heart to 
this winsome and brilliant little creature., All that evening, as they slid 
through the water, paddling between the twilight fields, pushing through 
the bods of water-lilies, sometimes spurting swiftly through the rustling 
reeds, with the gorgeous banks on either side, and the sunset beyond 
the hills, and the figures strolling tranquilly along the meadows, Be la 
Louvi^re only felt himself drifting and drifting into a new and wonderful 
world. This time- wise young fellow felt as if he was being washed white 
and happy and peaceful in the lovely purple river. Everything was at 
once twilit, moonlit, and sunlit. The water flowed deep and clear* Putty, 
with a bulrush wand, sat at the stem, bending forward and talking 
happily ; the people on the shore heard her sweet chatter. 

Once Patty uttered u cry of alarm. “Bon! Where was Bon?” 
Ho had been very contentedly following them, trotting along the bank ; 
but now in the twilight they could not make him out. Patty called and 
her father halloed, and Bemy pulled out a little silver whistle ho happened 
to have in his pocket and whistled shrilly. Old Bon, who had been a 
little ahead, hearing all this hullabaloo, quietly plashed from the banks 
into the water, and came swimming up to the side of the boat, with his 
honest old nose in the air and his ears floating on the little ripples. 
Having satisfied them of his safety and tried to wag his tail in the water, 
he swam back to shore again, and the boat sped on its way home through 
the twilight. 

“ What a nice little whistle,” said Patty. 

“Bo take it,” said B4my. “ It is what I call my dogs at home with. 
Please take it. It will give me pleasure to think that anything of mine is 
used by you.” 

“ Ob, thank you,” said Patty, as she put out her soft warm hand 
through tbo cool twili^^t and took it fix)m him. Maynard was looking 
out for the look and paying no attention. Bemy felt as glad as if some 
great good-fortune had happened to him. 

The light was burning in the drawing-room when they got back* Mrs. 
Maynard had ordered some qofee to be ready for them, and was waiting 
with a somewhat amdons ftoe fiw tbefr return* 

“ Oh,' mamma, it has been to beavenlyi” said Patty. wore sink- 
ing into her own comer by the window. 
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And then the moon came brightly hanging in the sky, and a nightingale 
began to aing. Eemy had novor been so happy in his life before. He 
had forgotten all about his speculation, and was only thinking that his 
English cousin was more charming than all his grandmother’s money-bags 
piled in a heap. For that night he forgot his part of wolf altogether. 

In the morning, Patty took her cousin to the greenhouse, to the stable 
to see her pony ; she did the honours of Sunnymedo with so much gaiety 
and frankness that her mother had not the heart to put conscious thoughts 
into the child’s head, and let her go her own way. The two came back 
late to the early dinner ; Mr. Maynard frowned, he disliked unpunctuality. 
Kemy was too happy to see darkness anywhere, or frowns in anybody’s 
face, but then his eyes were dazzled. It was too good to last, he thought, 
and in truth a storm was rising even then. 

During dinner, the post came in. Mrs. Maynard glanced at her 
correspondence, and then at her husband, as she put it into her pocket. 

It is firom my mother,” she said. Bemy looked a little interested, but 
asked no questions, and went on talking and laughing with his cousin ; and 
after dinner, when Mrs. Maynard took her Letter away to read in the 
study, the two young people went and sat upon the little terrace in front of 
the house. ^ 

The letter was from Madame Oapuchon, and Mrs. Maynard having 
read it, put it into her husband’s hands with a little exclamation of 
bewildered dismay. 

** What is the matter, my dear ? ” said Maynard, looking up from his 
paper, which had come by the same afternoon post. 

** Only read this,” she said ; ** you will know best what to do. Oh, 
Henry, he must go ; he should never have come.” 

My heroine’s mother was never very remarkable for spirit : her nearest 
approach to it was this first obstinate adherence to anything which Henry 
might decree, fiike other weak people she knew that if she once changed 
her mind she was lost, and accordingly she clung to it in the smallest 
decisions of life with an imploring persistence : poor Marthe, her decision 
was a straw in a great sea of unknown possibilities. Madame Oapuchon 
was a strong-minded woman, and not afraid to change her mind. 

« I have heard from F^licie,” the old lady wrote ; ** but she says 
nothing of a certain fine scheme which I hasten to acquaint you 
with. I learnt it by chance the other day when Micotton was with 
me consulting on the subject of my will, which it seems has given 
great offence to the De la Louvi^es. Considering the precarious 
state of my health, they might surely have taken patience ; but I 
am now determined that they shall not benefit by one farthing that 
I possees. Micotton, at my desire, confessed that Bcmy has gone over 
to Enghind for the express purpose of making advances to Martha, your 
dau|^iter, m hopes of eventually benefiting throng me. He is a young 
man of indilbreni chatactor, and he inherits, no doubt, the covetous and 
grasping siurit of his fitiher.” Mr. Maynard read no forther ; be finshed 
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np, and began to hisB out certain harmless oaths between his teeth. 
<< Does that confounded young puppy think my Patty is to be disposed of 
like a bundle of hay 7 Does he come hero scheming after that poor old 
woman’s money ? Be hanged to the fellow ; he must be told to go about 
his business, Marthe, or the child may be taking a fancy to him. Con- 
found the impertinent jackanapes.” 

But who is to tell him 7 ” poor Marthe faltered, with one more 
dismal presentiment. 

You, to be sure,” said Maynard, clapping on his felt hat and march- 
ing right away off the premises. 

In the meantime Kemy and his cousin had been very busy making Don 
jump backwards and forwards over the low parapet. They had a little 
disjointed conversation between the jumping. 

“ What is your home like 7 ” Patty asked once. 

I wish it was more like yours,” said Kcmy, with some expression; 
it would make mo very happy to think that, some day, it might become 
more so.” 

The girl seemed almost to understand his meaning, for she blushed 
and laughed, and tossed her gloves up in the air, and caught them again. 
“ I love my home dearly,” said she. 

At that moment the garden door opened, and Mr. Maynard appeared, 
but instead of coming towards them, he no sooner saw the two young folks 
than he began walking straight away in the direction of the outer gate, never 
turning his head or paying any attention to the young folks. 

Papa, papa ! ” cried Patty, springing up ; but her father walked on, 
never heeding, and yet she was sure ho must have heard. What could it 
moan 7 She looked at Bemy, who was quite unconscious, twirling his 
moustache, and stirring up Don with the toe of his boot ; from Bemy she 
looked round to the libraiy window, which was open wide, and where her 
mother was standing. 

Do you want me ? ” Patty cried, running up. 

Ask your cousin to come and speak to me,” said Mrs. Maynard, 
very gravely — “ here, in papa’s room.” 

Patty was certain that somothkig was wrong. She gave Bemy her 
mother’s message with a wistful glance to see whether he did not suspect 
any trouble. The young man started up obediently, and Patty waited 
outside in the sun, listening to the voices droning away within, watching 
the sparkle of the distant river^ lazily following the flight of a big bumble- 
bee, — ^wondering when their talk would be over and Bemy would come out 
to her again. From where she sat Patty could see the reflection of the two 
talkers in the big sloping looking-glass over the library table. Her mother 
was standing very dignifled and stately, the young man bad drawn himself 
straight up — so straight, so grim and fierce-looking, that Patty, as she 
looked, was surer and more sure that all was not right; and she saw 
her mother give him a letter, and he seemed to push it away. And then 
it was not Bemy but Mrs. Maynard who came out, looking very pale and 
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who said, ** Patty, darling, I have been very much pained. Your dousin 
lias behaved so strangely and unkindly to you and me and to your father, 
that wo can never forgot or forgive it. Your father says so.” 

Mrs. Maynard had tried to perform her task as gently as she could. She 
told Kemy that English people had different viows on many subjects from 
tho French ; that she had learnt his intentions from her mother, and 
thought it best to tell him plainly at once that she and Mr. Maynard could 
never consent to any such arrangement ; and under the oiroumstanoes — 
that — that — that 

You can never consent," repeated the young man, stepping forward 
and looking through her and round about her, seeing all her doubts, all 
her presentiments, reading the letter, overhearing her conversation with 
her husband all in one instant — so it seemed to poor Marthe. ** And why 
not, pray ? ’’ 

** We cannot argue the question," his aunt said, with some dignity. 
** You must not attempt to see my daughter any more." 

“ You mean to say that you are turning me, your sister’s son, out of 
your house," the indignant Homy said. ** I own to all that you accuse 
me of. 1 hoped to many’ your daughter. I still hope it ; and 1 shall do 
so still,” cried the young man. ^ 

Itemy’s real genuine admiration for Patty stood him in little stead ; 
bo was angry and lost his temper in his great disappointment and surprise. 
He behaved badly and foolishly. 

** I had not meant to turn you out of my house," said his aunt gravely ; 
** but for the present 1 think yon had certainly better go. 1 cannot expose 
my daughter to any agitation." . 

** You have said more than enough," said Rimy. ** I am going this 
instant." And as he spoke he went striding out of tho room. 

And so Bemy came back no more to sit with Patty under the ash-tree ; 
but her mother, with her grave face, stood before her, and began telling 
her this impossible, unbelievable fact ; — ^that he was 3 ’oung, that ho had 
been to blame. 

“ He unkind I he to blame I Oh, mamma," the girl said, in a voice 
of reproach. 

** He has been unkind and scheming, and he was rude to me, darling. 
I am sorry, but it is a fact." And Martha as she spoke glanced a little 
anxiously at Patty, who had changed colour, and then at De la Louvidre 
himself, who was marching up, fierce still and pale, with bristling hair— his 
nose looking hooked and his lips parting in a sort of scomfrd way. He 
was carrying his cloak on his arm. 

“ I have come to wish yon good-by, and to thank you for your English 
hospitality, madame," said he, with a grand sweeping bow. « My cousin, 
have yon not got a word for me ? " 

But Mrs. Maynard’s eyes wens upon her, and Patty, with a sudden shy 
stiibess for which she hated herself then and for many and many a day and 
night after, said good-l^, looking down with a sink^ hea|i, and Rdxny 
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marched away with rage and soom in his. ** They are all alike ; not one bit 
better than myself. That little girl has neither kindness, nor feeling, nor 
lidolity in her. The money : they want to keep it for themselves — ^that 
is the moaning of all these fine speeches. 1 should like to get hold of her 
all the same, little stony-hearted flirt* just to spite them ; yes, and throw 
hor over at the last moment, money and all — impertinent, ill-bred folks.” 
And it happened that just at this minute Mr. Maynard was coming back 
thoughtfully the way he had gone, and the two men stopped ffuse to face, 
one red, the other pale. Mrs- Maynard, seeing the meeting, came hastily up. 

You will be glad to hear that 1 am going,” said B6my, defiantly 
looking at his tmcle as he had done at his aunt. 

1 am very glad to hear it,” said Mr. Maynard. << I have no words to 
express the indignation which fills me at the thought of your making 
a speculation of my daughter’s affections, and the sooner you are gone 
the better.” 

‘‘ Hush, dear,” said Mrs. Maynard, laying her hand on her husband’s 
arm, and looking at Patty, who had followed her at a little distance. Bhe 
had had her own say, and was beginning to thmk poor Kemy hardly dealt 
with. 

<< Let him say what he likes, madame, 1 don’t care,” Be la Louvidre 
said. 1 am certainly going. You have failed, both of you, in kindness 

and hospitality ; as for my cousin ; ” but looking at Patty, he saw that 

lur eyes were full of tears, and he stopped short. I am all that you 
think,” liemy went on. 1 am in debt, 1 have lost money at gambling, 
I am a good-for-nothmg fellow. You might have made something of me, 
all of you, but you are a sordid nation and don’t understand the feelings of 
u French gentleman.” 

With this bravado Hemy finally stalked off. 

** 1 think, perhaps, we were a little hasty,” said the iqjndioious Martha, 
while Patty suddenly burst out crying and ran away. 

Poor httle Patty came down to tea that evening looking very pale, with 
pouting red lips, prettier than ever, her mother thought, as she silently 
gave the child her cupful of tea and out her bread-and-butter, and put liberal 
helpings of jam and fruit before her, dainties that were served in the old 
cut-glass dishes that had sparkled on Maynard’s grandmotiier’s tea table 
before. The old Queen Anne teapot, too, was an heirloom, and the um and 
the pretty straight spoons, and the hideous old china tea-set with the red 
and yellow flowers. There were other heirlooms in the family, and even 
Patty’s bright eyes had been her great-grandmother’s a oentuiy ago, as 
anybody might see who looked at the picture on the wall. Mr. Maynard 
was silent ; he had been angry with his wife for her gentle remonstrance, 
furious wi^ the young man for the high baud in which he carried 
matters, displeased with Pa% for crying, and with himself for not having 
foreseen the turn things were t akin g : and he now sat sulkily stirring bis 
tea— sulky but relentmg— and not indisposed for peace. After all he had 
had his own way, and that is a wonderftU calming process. Bdny was 
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gone ; nothing left of him but a silver whistle that Patty had pat away in 
her work-table drawer. He was gone ; the echo of his last angry words 
were dinning in Maynard’s ears, while a psalm of relief was sonnding in 
the mother’s heart. Patty sulked like her father, and ate her bread-and- 
jam without speaking a word. There was no great harm done, Mrs. 
Maynard thought, as she kept her daughter supplied. She herself had 
been so disturbed and overcome by the stormy events of the day that she 
could not eat. She made the mistake that many elders have made before 
her : they mistake physical for mental disturbance ; poor well-hacked 
bodies that have been jolted, shaken, patched, and mended, and strainod 
in half-a-dozen places, are easily affected by the passing jars of the moment : 
they suffer and lose their appetite, and get aches directly which take away 
much sense of the mental inquietude which brought the disturbance about. 
Young healthy creatures like Patty can eat a good dinner and feel a keen 
pang and hide it, and chatter on scarcely conscious of their own heroism. 

But as the days went by Mrs. Maynard suspected that all was not well 
vdth the child ; thero seemed to be a little effort and strain in the life which 
had seemed so easy and smooth before. More than once, Mrs. Maynard 
noticed her daughter’s eyes fixed upon her curiously and wistfully. One 
day the mother asked her why she looked at her Patty blushed but 
did not answer. The truth was, it was the likeness to her cousin which 
she was studying. These blushes and silence made Martha Maynard a 
little uneasy. 

But more days passed, and the mother’s anxious heart was relieved. 
Patty had brightened up again, and looked like herself, coming and 
going in her Undine-hke way, bringing home long wreaths of ivy, birds’ 
eggs, B}dvan treasures. She was out in all weathers. Her locks only 
curled the crisper for the falling rain, and her cheeks only brightened when 
the damp rose up from the river. The time came for their annual visit 
to Madame de Capnehon. Patty, out in her woods and meadows, won- 
dered and wondered what might come of it ; but Poitiers is a long way from 
Fontainebleau, ^^fortunately^” **alaB 1” thought the mother — in her room, 
packing Patty’s treasures — and the daughter out in the open field in the 
same breath. They were so used to one another these two, that some sort 
of magnetic current passed between them at times, and certainly Martha 
never thought of Bemy de la Louviere that Patty did not think of him too. 


III. 

Old Madamb de Capuchon was delisted with her grand-daughter, and 
the improvement the found in her since the year before. She made more 
of her than ehe had ever done of Marthe to daughter. All manner of 
relies were produced out of the old lady's ancient storeB to adorn Miss 
Patty's crisp locks, and little round white throat and wrists ; small medal- 
lions were hong round to neck, hrooehos and laces pinned on, ribbens 
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tied and muslmfl measured, while Simonne tried her hand onoe again at 
cake-making. Patty, in return, brought a great rush of youth, and liberty, 
and sunshine into the old closed house, where she was spoilt, worshipped, 
petted, to her heart’s content. Her mother’s tender speechless love 
seemed dimmed and put out by this chorus of compliments and admira- 
tion. “ Take care of your complexion; whatever you do, take care of your 
complexion,” her grandmother was always saying. Madame Capuohon 
actually sent for the first modiste in the town, explained what she wanted, 
and ordered a scarlet ** capeline ” — such as ladies wear by the sea-side^a 
pretty frilled, quilted, lac^, and braided scarlet hood, close round the 
cheelu and tied up to the chin, to protect her grand-daughter’s youthful 
bloom from the scorching rays of the sun. She need not have been so 
anxious. Patty’s roses were of a damask that does not fade in the sun's rays. 

Squire Maynard, who was a sensible man, did not approve of all this 
to do, and thought it was all very bad for Miss Patty, ** whose little head 
was quite fiill enough of nonsense already,” he said. One day Patty came 
home with the celebrated pearls round her neck, that Madame de la 
Louviere had tried so hard to get. Madame Gapuchon forgot that she had 
already given them to Marthe, but Mrs. Maynard herself was the last to 
have remembered this, and it was her husband who said to her, with a 
shrug of the shoulders — 

“ It is all very well, but they are yours, my dear, and your mother has 
no more right to them than Patty has.” 

Patty pouted, flashed, tossed her little head, flung her arms round her 
mother’s neck, all in an instant. She was a tender-hearted little person, 
heedless, impulsive, both for the best and the worst, as her poor mother 
knew to her cost. The squire thought his wife spoilt her daughter, and 
occasionally tried a course of judicious severity, and, as 1 have already 
said, he had only succeeded in frightening the child more than he had any 
idea of. 

'*Tako them, dear mamma,” said Patty, pulling off her necklace. 
** I didn’t know anything about them. Grandmamma tied them on.” 

<< Darling,” said her mother, « you are my jewel. I don't want these 
pearls : and if they are mine, I give them to you.” 

Two pearl drops were in Mrs. Maynard’s eyes as she spoke. She was 
thinking of her long lonely days, and of the ireasnres which were now 
hers. Looking at this bright face in its scarlet hood — ^this gay, youthful 
presence standing before them all nndimmed, in the splendour of its 
confidence and brightness^it seemed to Mrs. Maynard as if now, in 
her old age, now that she had even forgotten her longings for them, all 
the good things were granted to her, the want of which had made her 
early life so sad* It was like a minude, that at fifty all tKia ^ould come 
to her. Her meek ^es sou^t her hnsbend's. He was frcwnmg, 
and eyeing his littl^girl uneasily. 

** I don't like that red bonnet of yours,'' mud he. ** It is too con- 
spicuous. You can't walk about Paris in that.” 
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“ Paris I shrieked Patty. ** Am I going to Paris, papa 9 *’ 

« Yon must take great care of your father, Patty," said her mother. 
** I shall stay here with my mother until jott come back." 

I am not going to desoribe Patty’s delights and surprise. Everybody 
has seen through her eyes, at one time or another, and knows what it is to 
be sixteen, and transported into a dazzling ringing world of sounds, and 
sights, and tastes, and revelations. The good father took his daughter 
to dine off delicious UtUe dishes with sauces, with white bread and 
butter to eat in between the courses ; he hired little carriages, in which 
they sped through the blazing streets, and were set down at the doors of 
museums and palaces, and the gates of cool gardens, where fountains 
murmured and music played ; he had some friends in Paris — a good- 
natured old couple, who volunteered to take charge of his girl ; but for 
that whole, happy, unspeakable week he rarely left her. One night he 
took her to the play — a grand fiedry piece — where a fustian peasant maiden 
was turned into a satin princess in a flash of music and electric light. 
Patty took her father's arm, and came away with the crowd, with the 
vision of those waving halos of bliss opening and shining with golden rain 
and silver-garbed nymphs, and shrieks of music and admiration, all singing 
and turning before her. The satin princess was already re- transformed, 
but that was no affair of Patty’s. Some one in the crowd, better used to 
plays and fairy pieces, coming along behind the father and daughter, 
thought that by far the prettiest sight he had seen that night was this 
lovely eager little face before him, and that those two dark eyes — now 
flashing, now silent — were the most beautiful illuminations he had wit- 
nessed for many a day. The bright eyes never discovered who it was 
behind her. Need I say that it was Remy, who, after looking for them for a 
couple of days in all the most likely places, took a ticket for Fontainebleau 
on the third evening after he had seen them. What fascination was it 
that attracted him ? Hu was hurt and angry with her, ho loved and ho 
longed to see her. Sometimes vague thoughts of revenge crossed his 
mind : he would see her and win her aflbotions, and then turn away and 
leave her, and pay back the afiront which had been put upon him. 
M. Remy, curling his mustaehios in the railway-carriage, and meditating 
this admirable scheme, wad no vexy pleasant object to contemplate. 

** That gentleman in the comer looks ready to eat us all up," whispered 
a little bride to her husband. 

Meanwhile Patty had been going on her way very plaoidly all these 
three days, running hither and thither, driving in the forest, dining with 
her grandmother, coming home at night under the stare. The little 
red hood was well known in the place. Sometimes esoerUd by Betty, 
an English maid who had oome over with the fbmily ; oAener Ifr. Maynaid 
himsslf Walked With his daughter. Fontaineblaan was not Littleton, and 
he did not like her going about alone, although fhtty used to pout 
and rebel at these preeantious. Mrs. ICajnard hMHself rarely walked ; 
she used to drive over to her mothm^'s of an afternoon, and her husband 
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and daughter would follow her later ; and Bimonne, radiant, Would then 
superintend the preparation of fricandeaus and galettes, such as she loTed 
to set before them, and cream tarts and chicken and vol au vent. There 
was no end to her resources. And jet to hear Madame Oapuchon, one 
would that she led the life of on invalid ascetic starving on a desert 
island. ** These railways carry away everything,” the old lady would say ; 
<< they leave one nothing. 'V^en I say that I have dined, it is for the 
sake of saying so. Yon know I am not partioular, but they leave us 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to eat.” On this especial occasion the old 
lady was in a state of pathetic indignation over M. Dougu, her butterman, 
who had been taken up for false practices. Simonne joined in,^^* I went 
in for the tray,” she said. “ Oh, I saw at once, by the expression of 
madame’s face, that there was sometiiing wrong. It was lard that ho had 
mixed with his butter. As it is, I do not know where to go to find her 
anything fit to eat. They keep cows at the hotel,” she added, turning 
to Martho as she set down a great dish full of cream-cakes upon the table. 
“ Perhaps they would supply us, if you asked them.” 

Mrs. Maynard undertook the negotiation ; and next day she called 
Pfitty to her into the little drawing-room, and gave the child a piece of 
honeycomb and a little pat in a vino-leaf, to take to Madame Oapuchon, 
as a sample. Give her my love, and tell her she can have as much 
more as she likes ; and coll Betty to go withuyou,” said Mrs. Maynard. 

Tell Betty to follow me,” said Patty, dancing off delighted with her 
commission. Betty followed ; but there are two roads to Madame 
Capuchon’s, one by the street and one by the park. Patty certainly 
waited for three minutes, but Betty never came ; she was trudging down 
the town, and gaping into all the shops as she went along, while her 
young mistress had escaped into the park, and was hurrying along the 
avenues, delighted to be free — ^hurrying and then stopping, as the foncy 
took her. The sun shone, the golden water quivered, the swans came 
Bailing by. It was all Patty could do not to sing right out and dance to 
her own singing. By degrees her spirits quieted down a little. 

Patty was standing leaning over the stone-parapet at the end of the 
terrace, and looking deep down into the water which laps against it. A 
shoal of carp was passing through the clear cool depths. Solemn 
patriarchs, bald, dim with age, bleared and faded and overgrown with 
strange mosses and lichens, terrible with their chill life of centuries, 
solemnly sliding, followed by their court through the clear cool waters 
where they had floated for ages past. Uneonscious, living, indifferent 
while the generations were succeeding one another, and angry multitudes 
surging and yelling while kingdoms changed hands ; while the gay court 
ladies, scatttting crunadM with their dainty fingers, were hooted by the 
hags and furies of the Bevolution, ghriekix^ for bread and for blood for 
their children ; — ^The carps mi^ have dived for safety into the cool depGis 
of the basins while these awful ghosts of want w^A^tiAiaa clamoiimd 
round the doors of the palace, — f^iosts that have not passed Awi^ for 
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eT6r, ala 0 1 with the powders and patches, and the stately well-bred follies 
of the court of Dives. After these times a new order of things was 
established, and the carps may have seen a new race of spirits in the 
quaint garb and odd affectation of a bygone age, of senates and consols 
and a dead Roman people ; and then an Emperor, broken-hearted, signed 
away an empire, and a Waterloo was fought ; and to-day began to dawn, 
and the sun shone for a while upon the kingly dignity of Orleans ; and 
then upon a second empire, wiUi flags and many eagles and bees to 
decorate the whole, and trumpets blowing and looms at work and a temple 
raised to the new goddess of industxy. 

What did it all matter to the old grey carp ? They had been fed by 
kings and by emperors ; and now they were snatching as eagerly at the 
crumbs which Patty Maynard was dropping one by one into the water, 
and which floated pleasantly into their great open maws. The little bits 
of bread tasted much alike from wherever they came. If Patty had been 
used to put such vague speculations into words, she might have wondered 
sometimes whether we human carps, snatching at the crumbs which fall 
upon the waters of life, are not ^so greedy and unconscious of the wonders 
and changes that may bo going on close at hand in another element to 
whi^h we do not belong, but at which we guess now and then. 

A crumb fell to little Patty herself, just thou gazing dSwn deep into the 
water. The sun began to shine hot and yet more hot, and the child put 
up her big white umbrella, for her hood did not shade her eyes. A great 
magnificent stream of light illumined the grand old place, and the waving 
tree-tops, and the still currentless lake. The fish floated on basking, the 
birds in the trees seemed suddouly silenced by the intense beautiful 
radiance, the old palace courts gleamed bravely, the shadows shrank and 
blackened, hot, sweet, and silent the light streamed upon the great green 
arches and courts and colonnades of the palace of garden without, upon 
the arches and courts and cobnnades of the palace of marble within, with 
its quaint eaves and muUions, its lilies of France and D's and H's still 
entwined, though D and H had been parted for three centuries and more. 
It was so sweet and so serene, that Patty began to think of her cousin. 
She could not have told you why fine days put her in mind of him, and 
of that happy hour in the boot ; and to-day she could not help it, she 
pulled the little silver whistle out of her pocket, and instead of pushing the 
thought of Rcmy away^as she had done valiantly of late, the silly child 
turned the whistle in her hands round and round again. It gleamed in 
the son like a whistle of fire ; and then slowly she put it to her lips. 
Should she frighten the carp ? Patty wondered ; and as she blew a very 
sweet kntg note upon the shiill gleaming toy, it echoed oddly in the still- 
ness, and across the water. The carp did not seem to hear it ; hut Patty 
stopped short, frjgbiimed, ashamed, wito bonimg hlnabes,ihr, kdkmgnpat 
the sound of a fi)otstep stoking across the stone toaaee, she saw her 
eousui eomiiig towards her. 

To people who are in love each meeting is a new mtiasle* This wee 
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an odd chance certainly, a qnaint freah of fortune. The child thou^ it 
was some incantation that she had unconsciously performed ; she sprang 
back, her dark eyes flashed, the silver whistle foil to the ground and 
went rolling and rolling, and bobbing across the stones to the young 
man’s foot. 

He picked it up and came forward with an amused and lover-like 
smile, holding it out in his hand. I have only just heard you were 
here,” he said ; ** I came to see my grandmother last night, fpm Paris. 
My dear cousin, what a delightful ehance. Are not you a little bit glad to 
see me ?” said the young man, romantically. It was a shame to play off 
his airs and graces upon such a simple downright soul as Martha Maynard. 
Some one should have boxed his ears as he stood there smiling, handsome, 
irresistible, trying to make a sentimental scene out of a chance meeting. 
Poor little Patty, with all her courage and simpleness, was no match for 
him at first ; she looked up at his face wistflilly and then turned away, for 
one burning blush succeeded to another, and ihen she took courage again. 
** Of course 1 am glad to see you, cousin Remy,” said she brightly, and 
she held out her little brown hand and put it frankly into his. ** It is the 
greatest pleasure and delight to me, above all now when I had given up all 
hopes for ever ; but it’s no use,” srid Patty with a sigh, ** for I know I 
mustn’t talk to you, they wouldn’t like it. I must never whistle agiain 
upon the little whistle, for fear you should appear,” she said with a sigh. 

This was no cold-hearted maiden. Bemy forgot his vague schemes of 
revenge and desertion, the moment he heard the sound of her dear little 
voice. ** They wouldn’t like it,” said Remy, reddening, ** and I have 
been longing and wearying to see you again Patfy. What do you suppose 
I have come here for ? — ^Patty, Patty, confess lhat you were thinking of 
me when you whistled,” and as ho arid this the wolfs whole heart melted. 
« Do you know how often I have thought of you since I was emelly driven 
away from your house ? ” 

Two great, ashamed, vexed, sorrowful tears, startled into Martha’s eyes 
as she turned away her head and pulled away her hand. 

<< Oh, Remy, indeed, indeed there must have been some reason, some 
mistake : dear papa, if you knew how he loves me and mamma, and, oh, 
how miserable it made me." 

** I daresay there was some mistake, sinoe you say so," said the wily 
wolf. Patty, only say you love me a little, and I will for^^ve everything 
and anything.” 

« I mustn’t let any one talk about forgiving them/* said the girl. ** I 
would love you a great deal if I mi^t," she added with another sigh. 
** I do love you, only 1 try not to, and 1 think, — I am sure, I shall get 
over it in time if I can only be brave.” 

This was such an astounding confession that De la liouvidre hardly 
knew how to take it ; tonohed and amused and amaaod, he stood there, 
looking at ’the honest Httle sweet foee. Patty’s confession was a very 
honest one. The girl knew that it was not to be ; she was loyal to her 
VOL. XVI. — HO. 94 . 28 . 
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fAtbar, 9^ aboira all, tp Hwi te^to> £!ili4 4aYOtioB 

■pepa4]ikd ibe loj^ eyas ap4 aU?«r tpa'P<^ to be on wbexitancia ^ bar 
fuiu)y« She 4id not deoeiye heraalf; sbe knew that abe lo^ed her oonsin 
with Bometbing more than oousinlj adeotion, but aho alao belieYed that 
it was a fancy which could be conquered. ** We are human bemga," aaid 
Patty, like 8t. Paul ; we are not maohineg ; we pan do whet we will with 
ouraelves, if we only determine to try. And I will try.” And ahe set her 
teeth an<^ooked quite fierce at Eemy ; and then ahe molted again, and 
said in her childish way, •* You neTor told me you would come if } blew 
upon the whiatle*” 

Do her harm, — wound her, — ^punish her paranta by etabbing this 
tender little heart ? Bemy aaid to himself that he had rather cut off his 
mu8tacbioi« 

There was aomething loyal, honost, and tender in the little thing, that 
touched him inexpressibly. He suddenly began to tell himself that he 
agreed with his uncle that to iiy to marry Patty for money's sake had been 
a shame and a sin. He had been a fool and a madman, and blind and deaf> 
Eemy de la Louviere was only half a wolf after all, — a sheep in wolf's 
clothiiig. He had worn the skin so long that he had begun to think it 
was his very own, and he was perfectly amazed and surprised to find such 
a soft, tender place beneath it. 

It was with quite a difierent look and tone from the romaniio, impas 
sioned, ooisaix manner in which he had begun, that he said very gently, 
** Dear Patty, don’t try too hard not to like me. 1 cannot help hoping 
that all will bo well. You will hope too, will you not ? " 

** Yes, indeed, 1 will,” said Patty ; ** and now, liemy, you must go : I 
have talked to you Jong enough. See, this is tbo back gate and the way 
to the Bue do la Lampe.” For they had been w^alking on all this time 
and following the course of the avenue. One or two people passing by 
looked kmdly at the handsome young couple strolling in the sunshmo ; 
a man in a blouse, wheeling a hand-truck, looked over his shoulder a 
second time os he turned down the turning ip the Bue de la l 4 iunpe. 
Patty did not see him, she was absorbed in one greet resolutioD* 8bo 
must go now, pnd say good-by to her cousin- 

** Gome a little way farther with me,” said'Bemyr **just a little Wi)y 
under the trees. Patty, 1 have a coufossion to moke to you. You will 
hafo me, perhaps, and yet I cannot help foiling you.” 

Oh, indood I must not come now,” Patty said. ** Good-by, 
good-by.” 

** Yon won’t lisfon to me, then 2 " said the young man ; so sadly, that 
she had not the ooumge to foavs him, and she inmed at last, and walked 
a few steps. 

**|V91y)(m lot ms esiiyyanr basket?'' said her ooosin- *^Wboaro 
you tslchig this tp 

ft is Ihr ngr gmodmother,” said the girl, resisting* ** Bomyi bays 
you really anything "fo say ? ’* 
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They <? W to tlw ^ pf fte ]^, vhore Us gsiofi ;pp4 into the 
^resti ; ppe M to 4s Ip otUef into tlie grppli 

waving FOrld of txees. It; was p loYe]j spn^nor’s sf^ooyit Thare was 
a host in the air, delighting and basking in t)^ go]4pA comfort ; bi^tter- 
nUdpii diglits of bU4s ^on^ t;he t^rest if^e ppspag. fi was plea- 
spnt tP oxisi in snoU a plapp ap4 Uonr, to wal]c ))y fiemy on t}^o sof^ 
Bpwging tprf, pnd to listen tp «o»»d of ju# yoipe ^IpT ftw 
the overarching boughs. 

Fatty»do you know f 4f4 want te loany yop for joipr mppey ? ” 9^my 
said at last. I love yoo trp}y ; but { hays not Jovod ypg a^^a as I 
ought to ha?e done— as { do now. Yon aooap me, yop panpyot l!9|g&yn nm ? ” 
he added, as the girl stopped short. ** You will never trust me pgaint" 

« Ob Bomyi hqw could you • , f . Ohf yes, indeed, indeed I do 
forgive you. I do truet yon/’ she added wf4^y» paying anything te 
comfort and choo^ hUp when }Qo|£e4 SO pnliappy. Every nioment tfM^ 
them farther and farther on. The littfo person wjth the prptty red hood 
and bright eyes and the lUUe hasi^t had plmost forgotten her Qonnnieaion, 
her oonscienco, her grandmother, and all the other duties of Ufo. Bi^yi 
too, had forgotten everything but the (nright sweet Uttte fape, the red 
hood, and the little hand holding the basket, whop they came to a dark, 
enclosed halting-place at the end of the aveuuo, firom whence a foyr rooky 
steps led out upon a sudden hillside, which looked opt into the open 
world. It was a lovely surprising sight, a burst of open country, a great 
purple amphitheatre of rocks shining and bills spreading to meet the skies, 
clefts and sudden gleams, and a wide distant hoziaen of waving forest 
foinging the valley. Clouds were drifting and tints changing, the heather 
springing between the rocks at their foot, and the tbousands of teeB-fops 
swaying like a ripple on a sea. 

Something in the great wide iroshness of the place terou^ Pi^ty to 
herself again. 

How lovely it is,” she said. ** Oh, Itemy, why did you lot mo pome f 
Oh, I oughtn’t to have come.” 

Eemy tried te comfort her. ** We have not bpen very long,” ho sofd* 
** We will tahe the short cut through the troes, and you shall tell your 
ipother all about it* there’s uq piore roaaon why wo ahculdn’t walk 
tpgetbcr now than when wo were at littfoton.” 

As ho was speaking be was lead^ the way through the brnshwopd, 
and they got into a cross avenue leading bapk to the -earriage-road* 

“ J. ^lall come to Ifadame Capuchon’s, too, since yon ore going,” said 
Eemy, making a grand resolution. “ J think perhaps she will Mp us. 
She is bound to, ainoe she did all the mischief ; ” and then he went on a 
fow stspsi holding back the trees that grew in Fatty’s way. A little field- 
mouse peeped at them and ran away, a li ghtniTig sheet of hgld flsffhftd 
throutdt gpean and ch a p gj n gleares, )i|t)s Mne fiowers weretwmkling on 
the messes^nnder the treest dited h to s p c n w were foUingi and aom and 
deed teavia.and eromalte tew mi shoote. 
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«< 1b th» the way ? " said Patty, suddenly stopping short, and looking 
about her. Bemy, look at those arrows cut in the trees ; they are not 
pointing to the road we haye come. Oh, Bemy, do not lose the way,*’ 
cried Patty, in a sudden fright. 

«( Don’t be afraid,” Bemy answered, laughing, and hurrying on before 
her; and then he stopped short, and began to pull at his mustache, 
looking first in one direction, and then in another. ** Do you think they 
irould be anxious if you were a little late ? ” he said. 

« Anxious,” cried Patty. ** Mamma would die ; she could not bear it. 
Oh, B^y, Bemy, what s)^ I do ? ” She flushed up, and almost began 
to ciy. ** Oh, find the way, please. Do yon see any more arrows ? Hero 
is one ; come, come.” 

Patty turned, and began to retrace her steps, hnnying along in a fever 
of terror and remorse, l^e wood-pigeons cooed overhead, the long linos of 
distant trees were mingling and twisting in a sort of dance, as she flew along. 

** Wait for me, Patty,” cried Bemy. << Hero is some one to ask.” And 
as he spoke he pointed to an old woman coming along one of the narrow 
cross pathways, carrying a tray of sweetmeats and a great jar of lemonade. 

** Fontainebleau, my little gentleman ? ” said the old woman. You are 
turning your back upon it. The arrows point away from^ontainebleau, 
and not towards the town. Do you know the big cross near the gate ? 
Well, it is just at the end of that long avenue. Wait, wait, my little 
gentleman. Won’t you buy a sweet sngarstick for the pretty little 
lady in the red hood ? Believe me, she is fond of sugarsticks. It is 
not the first time that she has bought some of mine.” 

But Bemy knew that Patty was in no mood for barley-sugar, and he 
went off to cheer up his cousin with the good nows. The old woman 
hobbled off grumbling. 

It was getting later by this time. The shadows were changing, and a 
western light was beginning to glow upon the many stems and quivering 
branches of the great waving forest. Everything glowed in unweariod 
change and beauty, but they had admired enough. A bird was singing 
high above over their heads, they walked on quickly in silence for half an 
hour or more, and at the end of the avenue — as the old woman had told 
them — ^they found a wide stony ascending road, with the dark murmuring 
fringe of the woods on either side, and a great cross at the summit of* the 
ascent. Here Patty sank down for a minute, almost tailing upon the 
step, and frehng safe. This gate was close to the Buo de la Lampe. 

** Now go,” she said to her cousin. ** Oo on first, and I will follow, 
dear Bdmy. I don’t want to be seen with you any more. People know me 
and my red hood.” 

De la Louvidre could only hope that Patty had not already been 
recogniaed, 

• AH the same be refiised utterly to leave her until th^ reached the 
gates of the forest; then he took the short way to the Bne de la Lampe, 
and Patty followed alowty. Bhe had had a shock, she wanted to be calm 
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before sbe saw her grandmother. Her heart was beating still, she was 
tired and sorry. Patty’s conscience was not easy — she felt she had done 
wrong, and yet — and yet—with the world of love in her heart it seemed as 
if nothing could be wrong and nobody angry or anxious. 

Mrs. Maynard herself had felt something of the sort, that afternoon 
after the little girl had left her. The mother watched her across the 
court-yard, and then sat down as usual to her work. Her eyes filled up 
with grateful tears as she bent over her sewing ; they often did when 
Henry spoke a kind word or Patty looked specially happy. Yes, it was a 
miracle that at fifty all this should come to her, Ihought Marthe Maynard 
— ^brilHant beauty and courage and happiness, and the delict of youth and 
of early hopes unropressed. It was like a miracle that all this had come 
to her in a dearer and happier form than if it had been given to herself. 
Marthe wondered whether all her share had been reserved for her darling 
in some mysterious fashion, and so she went on stitching her thon^ts to 
her canvas as people do ; peaceful, tranquil, happy thoughts they were, 
as she sat waiting for her husband’s return. An hour or two went by, 
people came and went in the court-yard below, the little diligence rattled 
off to the railway; at last, thinking she heard Henry’s voice, Marthe 
leant out of the window and saw him speaking to an old woman with a 
basket of sweetmeats, and then she heard the sitting-room door open, and 
she looked round to see who it was coming in. It was Bimonne, who 
came bustling in with a troubled look, like ripples in a placid smooth 
pool. The good old creature had put on a shawl and gloves and a clean 
cap with huge frills, and stood silent, umbrella in hand, and staring at 
the calm- looking lady at her work-table. 

What is it ? ” said Marthe, looking up. ** Bimonne, is my mother 
unwell ? ” 

« Madame is quite well ; do not be uneasy,” said Bimonne, with a 
quick, uncertain glance in Mrs. Maynard’s face. 

** Have you brought me back Patty ? ” said Mrs. Maynard. ** Has 
Dotty come with you ? ” 

** Betty ? 1 don’t know where she is,” said Bimonne. She is a 
craze-patod girl, and you should not allow her to take charge of Patty.” 

Mrs. Maynard smiled. She knew Simonne’s ways of old. All cooks, 
houBokoepers, ladies’ -maids, Ac. under fifty were crazy-pated girls with 
Bimonne, whose sympathies certainly did not rest among her own class. 
Mrs. Maynard’s smile, however, changed away when she looked at Bimonne 
a second time. 

am sure something is the matter,” Marthe cried, starting up. 
“ Where’s Patty ? ” The poor mother suddenly cozqecturing evil had 
turned quite pale, and all ^ soft contentment and calm were gone in 
one instant. She seized Bimonne’s arm with an imploring nervous clutch, 
as if praying that it might be nothing dreadful. 

** Don’t be unoasy, madame,” said Bimonne. ** Girls are girls, and that 
Dotty is too scatterbrained to be. trusted another time : she missed Patl^ 
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and came iiltfne id dtr honso. Oh, I sont her off ^okly onotigk to maet 
MademdieoUo. Bat yon see, Madame,’* Bimohae was htinyitig cm 
nenroTisly over her words, ** our Patty is so yoting, she thinks d no harm, 
she nins here and there just as fhnoy takes W, but a young gitl must not 
be talked of, and — and it does not do for her to be seen alohe in oompany 
with anybody but her mother or &ihor. There’s nd harm done, but—” 
" "Vniat ore you talking of— why do you frightoU me for nothing, 
Simonno ? " said Mrs. Maynard, rocoTering crossly with a (hint gasp <k 
relief, and thinking all was well. She had expected a broken limb at the 
least in her sudden alarm. 

** llierc, MaHho/’ said Simonno, taking her hand, ** you must nert be 

S with me. It was the concierge de choz nous, who made a remark 
displeased me, and I thought I had best come straight to you.” 

“ My Patty, my Patty I What have you been doing, Bimonne 9 How 
dare you talk of my child to common people ! ” said the anxious mother. 

** I was anxious, Madame,” said poor Simonno, humbly. ** 1 looked 
for her up the street and along the great aTonue, and our concierge met 
mo and said, * Don’t trouble yourself. I mot your young lady going towards 
the forest in company with a young man.* She is a naughty child, and I 
was vexed, Madame, that is all,” said Bimonne. 

But Mrs. Maynard hardly heard her to the end, — ilho ptit up her two 
hands with a little cry of anxious horror. ** And is she not bock ? What 
have you been doing 9 why did you not come before 9 My Patty, my 
Patty ! what absurd mistake is this 9 Oh, whore is my husband ? Papa, 
papa ! ” cried poor Mrs. Maynard distracted, running out upon the land- 
ing. Mr. Maynard was coming upstairs at that instant, followed by the 
blowsy and breathless Betty. 

Mr. Maynard had cridontly heard the whole story : ho looked black 
and white, as people do who are terribly disturbed and annoyed. Had 
they boon at home in England, Patty’i disappearance would have Boomed 
nothing to them ; there were holf-a-doaeta J^ouhg eoUsins and neighbours 
to whoso core she might have boon trustod, but hero, where th^ knew no 
one, it was inexplicable, and no wonder they were disquieted and ahooked. 
Mr. Maynard iriod to reassuro his wife, and rented his anxiefy in wrath 
npon the luckless Betty. 

Martha sickened as she listened to Botfy’s Bobe and ezeaBOB. ** I ean't 
help it," Baid the stupid girl with a seared foce. ** BHbs Patty didn't wait 
for me. The old woman says she saw a red hood in the forest, going 
along with a young man, — ^master heard her.” 

** Mold you tongue, you fool. How dare you liU eotne to me with such 
IWe I ” shonted Maynard. He hated the sight of the girl erer after, and he 
rushed down into the eottrt again. The old woman tras gone, Imt a 
carriage was standing IherS waiting to be engaged. 

We may as well go and fetdi Patty ftt yottt mollUtl^i,** Maymud 
eaUed out with iotne appehxiinoe of eolmnesH. I damay UtM Is there 
by this time." Hn. Mayflard ran downslidril ihd gdl lli| Bhhtoie 
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btuidlM in i 00 | and dni with her baek to the honefi. Bat that ten nanates' 
drive was ho horrible that not one oflheni ever Spoke of it again. 

The^ need ndt have be^ so srisefable^ poor people, if they 'had otdy 
known Patty had safriy teaehed her grandmother's door by that tiine. 
When the eoneierge, vrho isoS Sitting on his borrow at the door, let her in 
and looked at hST with an Odd expression in His ftee, ** Bhnonne was in a 
great anxiety Obont yon, ktademoiselle,’' ssid ke ; She is not* yet oohie in. 
Yotff grandmamma is npstairB as nsin^ Hove yon had opleOSant walk?’’ 

Fatty made no answer; She »tn nptlS^ gniokly. <* I MnSt not stay 
long/* she Said to hersOlf. I wonder if Bdtay is there." ThS firont dooT 
was open, and she went in, Ottd then alOng the passage, and With 0 beftting 
heart she Stopped and knocked at her grandmother’s dOor. << CfOMeiii, 
child/* the old lady called ont from the inside ; and as Patty nsrVdtiSty 
fumbled at the handle, the Voise inside added, << Lift np the iateh^ snd the 
hasp wHl fkH. Oomo in,** and Patty went in a# She was told. 

It was getting to be a little dark indoors by this time, Ond the room 
seemed to Patty frill of an odd damde of light — ^perhaps becatlSe the ^ass 
door of the dressing closet, in which many of Madame Gapnehoh's itOreS were 
kept, was open. 

« Gome here, child,'* said her grandmother, hoarsely, and let me 
look at yon.** 

How hoarsely yon speak,** sold Patty ; *< I’m afraid yottr eold is very 
bad, grandmamma.** 

The old lady granted and shook her head. << My health is miserable 
at all times,’* she said. << What iS that yon have got in yottr basket f 
batter, is it not, by the smell ? ** 

“ What a good note yoa have, grandmamma/* Said Patty, langhing, 
and opening her basket. ** I have brought you a little pat of batter and 
some honeycomb, with mamma’s love," said Patiy. They will liapply 
yoa from the hotel, if yoa like, at the same price yoa pay how." 

Thank you, child,’’ said Madame Gapnehon. Gome a little closer 
and let me look at yoa. Why, what is the matter ? Yon are all sorts of 
coloors, — ^bltte, green, i%d. T^at have yott been doing, Miss f See if 
you can find my spectacles on that table.’’ 

What do yon wani,them for, grandmamma ?** Patty asked, ftambling 
about among all the various little Udds and ends. 

«* The better to see yon, my dear, Ond anybody else Who moy oill 
upon me,'* said the grandmamma, in her odd broken Bh^sh. Potty was 
nervduS Still and coniixsed, longing to ask Whether Bdmy had Timda big 
appesnmee, and hot daring to speak hiS hsmd first, and ih her coiHhsion 
she knocked over a little odd-shaped box that was upon the taWS, and 
it opened and something fell out. 

“B6oarefbl,<)Uldl IKiiit WroaddM?” sdS tiie oM Ikdriitw^. 
** Here, ^ the thkgi to me." " 

“ It’s— it’s something made ot iVoiy, giaudriiiiinma,** SUd stifiM Mttyl 
looking up bewildered. << Whil is tt fer V* 
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** Take care ; take core. Those are my teeth, child. 1 caimot eat 
comfurtahiy without them," said the old lady pettishly. ** And now 1 
want to talk seriously. Here, give me your hand, and look me in the face, 
jmd tell me honestly what you think of a certain . . . . ? 

But at that instant a loud ring at the bell was heard, and voices in the 
passage ; the door of the room ilew open, and Mrs. Maynard rushed in, 
burst into a flood of tears, and clasped her daughter to her beating heart. 

** I tell you she k here, monsieur," Simonne was saying to Maynard 
himself, who was following his wife. As soon as he saw her there, with 
Fatty in her arms, *<Now, Martha," he said, <<you will at last believe 
what a goose you are at times," and he began to laugh in a superior sort 
of fashion, and then ho choked oddly, and sat down with his &ce hidden 
in his hands. 

** But what is it all about ? " asked Madame Gapuchon, from her bed. 

Poor people 1 They could hardly own or tell or speak the thought 
which had been in their minds, so horrible and so absurd as it now 
seemed. They tried to pass it over ; and, indeed, they never owned to one 
another what that ten minutes’ drive had been. 

It was all over now, and Patty, in penitent tears, was confossing what 
had detained her. They could not be angry at such a timo,i4hcy could only 
clasp her in their loving arms. All the little miniatures were looking on 
from their hooks on the wall, the old grandmother was shaking her Mils 
in excitement, and nodding and blinking encouragement from her alcove. 

^^Look here, Henry," said she to her son-in-law. have seen the 
young man, and I think he is a very fine young follow. In fact, ho is now 
waiting in the dining-room, for I sent him away when I heard la petite 
coming. 1 wanted to talk to her alone. Fdlicie has written to me on the 
subject of their union ; ho wishes it, I wish it, Patty wishes it ; oh, I can 
read little girls’ faces :* he has been called to the bar ; my property will 
remain undivided ; why do you oppose their maniago ? 1 cannot conceive 
what Direction you can over have had to it." 

** What objection 1 " said the squire, astounded. Why, yon your- 
self warned mo. Felicie writes as usual with an eye to her own interest — 
a grasping, covetous " 

** Hush, hush, dear," interceded Mrs. Maynard, gently pushing her 
husband towards the door. The old lady’s hands ond frills were trembling 
mora and more by this time ; she was not used to being thwarted ; the 
■qairo also was accustomed to have his own way. 

** My F41icie, my poor child, I cannot sufler her to bo spoken of in 
this way," cried Madame Oapuchon, who at another time would have been 
the first to eomplain. 

Fatty is only suteen," hazarded Mrs. Maynard. 

** 1 waa sixtemi when I married," said Madame Gapuchon. 

** Patty diall wait till she is sixty-six before 1 give her to a penniless 
adventurer," cried the squire in great wrath. 

** Yeiy well," said the old lady, spitefully. Now I will toll ^*ou what 
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I have told him. As I toll yon, he came to see mo just now, and is at 
this moment, I believe, dovouring the remains of the pie Simonne prepared 
for your luncheon. I have told him that he shall bo my heir whether you 
give him Patty or not. I am not joking, Henry, I mean it. I like the 
young man exceedingly. He is an extremely well-bred young fellow, and 
will do us all credit.” 

Maynard shrugged his shoulders and looked at his wife. 

But, child, do you really care for him ? ” Patty’s mother said 
reproachfully. What can you know of him?” and she took both the 
little hands in hers. 

Little Patty hung her head for a minute. ** Oh, mamma, he has told 
mo everything ; he told me he did think of the money at first, but only 
before he knew me. Dear papa, if you talked to him you would believe 
him, indeed you would — indeed, indeed you would.” Patty’s imploring 
wistful glance touched the squire, and as she said, Maynard could not help 
believing in Bcmy when ho came to talk things over quietly with him, and 
without losing his temper. 

He found him in the dining-room, with a bottle of wine and the empty 
pie-dish before him ; the young man had finished off everything but the 
bones and the cork and the bottle. ** 1 had no breakfast, sir,” said B6my, 
starting up, half laughing, half ashamed. ** My grandmother told me to 
look in the cupboard.” 

** Such a good appetite should imply a good conscience,” Maynard 
thought ; and at last he relented, and eventually grew to be very fond of 
his son-in-law. 

Patty and Homy wore married on her seventeenth birthday. I first 
saw them in the court-yard of the hotel, but afterwards at Bunnymede, 
where they spent last summer. 

Madame Capuchon is not yet satisfied with the butter. It is a very 
difllrult thing to get anywhere good. Bimonno is as devoted as ever, and 
trios hard to satisfy her mistress. 


23 — 



As You Like It is ono of tho many plays of Shakspoare that suiTercd 
mach at the hands of the Shakspearo-tinkors, of which class Charles 
Johnson was one. Ho was a man whose career was of considerable 
variety. Like a number of other young fellows who had commenced 
life as a student of law, ho took to reading plays instead of Coke npon 
Liitelton, io going to tho theatres in Lincoln's Inn Fields and l)rui7 
Lane instead of to the law courts. Any day ho might bo seen abroad 
with Sir Hany Wildoir, or what is tho same thing, Mr. Wilks — the latter 
all airiness and fino-gentlomanism — towards whom many a bright eye was 
directed, as the handsome actor passed along tho causeway or under the 
piazza, while many a smile grootod him as his slight but sweet Irish 
accent was recognized in his lofly-toned conversations with his stout friend. 
Charles Johnson had an alacrity in growing fat : ho begun at on early 
period, and never left off till ho died. Wilks breathed nun pretty freely, 
but Charles pontod heavily, yet happily, os ho kept up with his li^ter- 
hoeled and swifter-going friend. His admiration for Wilks was unbounded, 
and the gracefhl player repaid the homage by helping to bring on the 
stage about a score of Johnson's plays. Those wore all more or loss 
popular in their day. They all belong to the earlier port of the last century, 
and are all wrapped in wholesome oblivion now ; but, in their time, they 
made a celebrity of their author, and as ho went into Will's or Button's, 
or looked out of the window upstairs, a poet or a player at his side, the 
street-public gazed at tho group with interest. At that period eveiy man 
of note was known to the groat body of the unknown, for London was 
not larger than Monchestor is now, and in certain quarters of the town 
the same faces were to be seen ovciy day. 

Johnson, like most fat men, was a good-natured fellow. His worst 
enemies could not say more in his disparagement than that he might have 
been thinner. His popularity was manifested by the crowds that always 
attended the theatre on his benefit — ^the ** author's nights," as they ns^ 
to be called — and his audiences were inclined to look on his writing as 
something not fiir off tho free style of Etherege, the easy vein of Sedley, 
the IvilliaD^ of Congreve, or the epigrammatie humour of Wycherley. 
Th^ took a eertain ease and vivacity for proofii of wit. They forgot that 
Johnson was merdy an adapter of other men's ideas, while, at the same 
time th^ were fiun to confess that his tragedies only escaped being 
comedies because they were too dull to raise a laugh. 

It is a enrions social trait of those old times, not that this ooffbe-honse 
gillsnt msnied a yonng widow with a fortune, Imt that he eeased io be a 
gallant at all. He who had taken his punch, his chocolate, or his claret, 
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willi the old bfu^i BSid yotmg boata, the dow, Idle, fine, ^tty* 'eitiess, 
ot fleampiBh genUemen, who fltttered, talked, oiid eettled the reputation of 
miniftterfl, authore, poets, players, and toasts of the town, oret tiieir Hq[Uor, 
now took to serving customets of his own, in the diaraoter of a Bon^e. 
With his trife’s fortune, Johnson Opened a tavern, Or sttooeedod to one of 
the old ones in Bow Street. With his apton on and a scratch wig on his 
head, he could see his old fellows, the gallants, in oata^t perrupies and 
swords on their hips, going jauntily by to the resort Of such dainty person- 
ages. But these sometimes made a night of it at ** Charl^'s ; " for Bow 
Street was then not a century old, and Ooveut Garden Theatre and the 
police office, as yet, were not. Gentry from the edUntiy had the& lodg- 
ings in this street during Gielr scjoum in town, snd great poets, and 
fashionable physicians, and famous players dwelt there, and Wilks himself 
lived next door to his friend, and bought none the Worse of him for 
selling good witio and not objecting to long scores. When Johnson’s wifo 
died, the widower retired fr^m business with great increase of fortune, Snd 
lived in very easy circumstances ever after. 

Well, tMs dramatio author, who began life with an intention, on his 
father's part at least, that he should become a Lord Chancellor, and who 
ended it by being a retired tapster of considerable fortune, would hardly, 
perhaps, be remembered now at all but for having come under the Scorufol 
notice of Pope in the Dunciad, and for having been one of the most 
audacious of the Shakspeare-tinkers who re-wrote Bhakspeture's plays, in the 
style in which they considered he ought to have written them, if he had 
had any regard for his own reputation. 

Johnson took up a well-thumbed volume of Sbakspeare’s works 
ky on an arm-chair in the little parlour behind the bar at Will's, on one 
wot morning, and he opened it at As You Like It, The rain without, 
and inclination within, enabled him to read it through with great interest ; 
but when he closed the book, it was with Something of the feeling of the 
sign-painter, who, after executing a red lion, thought of the jealous 
feelings with which Titian would have regarded it, and exclaimed, good- 
naturedly, ** ]^oor little Titty 1 " Johnson held the volume In his hand, and 
shook his head. The play was good, but he thought tt might have been 
better. Hitherto, At You Like It bad been looked upon as something too 
finely exquisite for the stage : as partaking more of a poem than of a play. 
Bosalind was a part that neither Sl&rs. Betterton, ttrs. Bany, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Mrs. Mountfori, Mrs. Oldileld, or any of that brilliant sisterhood, 
bad ever ventured to attempt, Mine was nothing like Bnaftlind in any of 
the herennes of the modem comedy of the day. These heroines were 
hussies of the most audacious and intre^d i women with none 

of the attHbutbs of irtie, pure, womanly natdre about them ; and 
vms even thought too purety colotliieBe a iiHaracter fbr it to be likely to be 
popular with audiences aeCustomdd to the Obscenity which confotiqMotei 
playwright forced open thlsm sgahst ihte trills, and tried V> perS^ h 
disgusted public that they liked It 
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Johnson addressed himself thus to his work of improving Shakspeare. 
He began with the title, drew his pen throng As You Like It, and wrote, 
Love in a Forest. Coming upon the dramatis persona, he scored out some 
of them with the savageness of a democrat who has the opportonity of 
proscribing his firiends who do not shore his political opinions. We perhaps 
might have pardoned him for erasing William, Gorin, Phoebe, and Sylvias, 
but never for expelling Tonchstone and Audrey from Shakspearo's roll. To 
tom them out was a great sacrilege ; bat there seems to have been an idea 
prevalent (when the coarsest expressions and the most revolting indecency 
wore considered as fitting things to challenge the public taste withal) that 
the philosophy of Shakspeare's fools and clowns was too offensive or on- 
intelligiblo to bo presented to a British public. Thus for years the tender, 
faithful, loving, and beloved fool in Lear was banished from the stage. 
Even so accomplished a dramatist as Colman coold not discern the beauty, 
poetry, and suggostiveness of that incomparable bit of fantastic nature. 
He pronounced it intolerable," a character that no audience would bear 
for an instant on the stage 1 

Equally wonderful was Garrick's insurmountable aversion to the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. They had charmed many a generation, but they 
charmed not Roscius, and as long os he played the heir fiif Denmark, the 
grave-diggers, with the philosophy of the one and the simplicity of the 
other, were conspicuous only by their absenco. Garrick opposed every 
suggestion for their restoration, and ho died firm in the faith Utiat to bring 
the grave-diggers on the stage would bo to desecrate all the passion and 
philosophy of the tragedy. Anathema maranatha was his legacy to all who 
mi^t dare to restore our ancient friends to their rightful position. 
But Garrick pronounced much of the fifth act of Hamlet to be 
“ rubbish," and he wished, as Tillotson did of the Athanosian Creed, 
that we were ** well rid of it ! " He was infinenced a little by Voltairian 
reasoning, and perhaps by the fact that Hamlet is not so exclusively 
paramount before the audience as in the preceding acts. Laertes may be 
said to have almost the best of it ; and Charles Kemble know well how to 
make the most of that best, in those great days of his when ho played 
such capital secondary parts as Laertes, Faloonbridge, Hacdufi^ and 
similar eharaeters, demanding for their fitting interpretation true actors 
— ^men of intelligonce and earnestness. 

Let us, however, gossip back to Charles Johnson, who, after altering 
the title and geeting several of the persons of the drama, proceeded 
to improve As You Like It after his fimhion ; and a very droll fashion 
it was f— just as if he had improved his own wine-cellar by mixing his 
claret with his champagne, and pouring his mm into his Rhenish. 
Johnson pot some of t^ speeches of the characters ho had left out into 
the months of others .of the eharaeters he had preserved. Then some 
lines in Ridiard the Second striking him as line, he transferred them into 
his first act, and he wem so pleased with the efM that he locdmd fer more 
good things, and finding what he looked for in Much Ado Ahont No(lhi»fh 
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ho dapped it all into his third act. In tho fourth there are some gems from 
Twelfth Night; Viola does duty for Rosalind, and the last sceno of the 
original play is fitted in here, whether it will or no I Into tho fifth act is 
inserted much from the Midsummer Night's Dream, including all tho 
mock play of “ Pyramus and Thisbe.’* The pretty, saucy, pleasant 
epilogue is omitted altogether. 

Wilks looked at this hash,** and did not object to it. He was to 
play Orlando himself, he said, and he did, having for the first Rosalind on 
record as played by a woman, Mrs. Booth, tho ** Santlow, famed for 
dance," of Gay. Wonderful woman she was, with her^dash of aristocratic 
beauty, and her all - conquering ways, and her supreme love for her 
husband ; in token of which, and to indicate her enduring sorrow thirty 
years after his death, this first of our Rosalinds erected the tablet to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, which still exists, but which, throu^ 
dust, damp, and darkness, can now be deciphered only with difficulty. It 
was better late than never 1" Barton Booth himself acted no higher 
part in tho play than the banished duke, while Cibber was the Jacques ; 
and his son Theophilus (destined never to be hanged) daintily played 
M. Le Beau, and made a pretty ** bit *' of it. 

A handsomer pair than the Orlando and Rosalind who presented 
themselves on tho stage of Drury Lane, on tho 9th of January, 1728, the 
stage could not then supply. How they acted is nowhere on record ; but 
Wilks's Orlando must have lacked no grace the part demanded ; and 
Mrs. Booth’s Rosalind was, in all probability, marked by more sauoiness 
than passionate feeling in sentiment or expression. One thing is certain, 
that the public did not take to the piece kindly, and that they manifested 
a desire to have 6hak8p6are*s original play, and not Johnson’s mangling 
of three or four, to make an imperfect medley out of one perfect whole. 

Whence came this English Rosalind no biography can tell. She first 
took the town by storm as a dancer. Terpsichore herself seemed to have 
visited earth in the person of Hester Santlow, one of whose great points 
in the ballet was to let her clustered auburn hair suddenly loose over a 
pair of lustrous shoulders that carried the hearts of the whole house upon 
them. She was so full of fascination that even Marlborough would have 
given her gold for a smile ; and Graggs, a cold Secretary of State, did 
give her a house, where he was master and she was mistress. The 
dan^ter of that equivocal household married (successively) into the 
fiunilies of Hamilton and Eliot, whereby the present Marquis of Aheieom 
and Earl of St. German’s are representatiTes or descendants of fihe earliest 
of our English Rosalinds, who left ttie ballet for comedy, but irim was 
hardly equal to the exigencies of Shakspearean dramas. Yet her gifts 
wore many; she hod a soft, sweet voice, a refined aspect, and much 
intelligence, but she who originated, with such marked guooess the part 
of Dorcas Zeal left no mark in Rosalind. It was easier to wear a modest 
dress, observe a '* reserved deomicy of gesture,*' and manifbst great 
simplicity of sontiinent, than to fulfil the exigencies presented in 
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RoiBlhd. M oeltoBS viiXb. intelligeaoe may be tnaie tb imdeliltAiifl trhal 
those exigencies axe, btit an actress of intellect ^ discoter them and 
all they may demand. 

. And the next Bosalind was exactly a fiilikyer of that qtlalitjr, thoti^^ 
oommoncod her oaieer hy acting at Bontht^ark and otheir fairs, as indeed 
many noble comedians of her time had done. Her name, in that earlier 
time, was Miss Yan^^ian, bnt she is better known by her married name of 
Mn. Pritchard. The stage had to wait for BhakSpeare^s As You Like It 
till 1741. At that period the above-named actress, not yet flunoaB, was 
of a slim figorC, moderately fidr, as Oowley sayC of the mistroCs ho 
imagined, of wonderfoUy expressive eyes, with easy carriage, elegant 
manners, and last but not least, a clear and harmonious articulation. 
TThen Oovent Garden put Bhakspeare's ploy on the stage in 1741, this 
young creature had not had mnch experience in that highest walk of the 
drama. She had, however, acted Ophelia, a part which Mrs. Cibber mado 
exclttsively her own, and which no actress ever illnstratod as that great 
artist did. On tiie other hand, the stage had never seen a tmly Shak- 
Bpeaiian Rosalind till now, and the charming Mrs. Pritchard, by her 
interpotration of the part, first showed her claims to be £nben of Comedy, 
as her Lady Macbeth did to her being Qneen of Tr^ody. It may bo 
reasonably doubted whether even Mrs. Biddons ever approached Mrs. 
Pritchard in Rosalind, or excelled her in Lady Macbeth. 

Dhuy Lane cotdd think of no one to oppose to the Rosalind of the 
other house till Maigaret Wofiington snggei^ herself to the managers. 
Margaret, like Mrs. Pritchard, had played Ophelia in the country, but Rosa- 
lind was her first serious attempt at Bhakspeare, in London. Her training 
had not been of the best quality ; her Irish birth was of the humblest, 
and she had begun life in Dublin hanging to the legs of a rope-dancer, 
Madame '^olante, as the latter went tooui^ her ** astounding perform- 
anees." Mrs. Woffington was Do thoroni^y a lady in maimer, speech, 
bearing, in grace, and in expreadoni that many have doubted whether 
•he tould hate been of su^ very humble origiu, and such degraded 
eompanloiiihip, as hdr biogrsphen assign to her. The Ikct is tlmt the 
lady was innate in Mstgsrei. It Was in her from the first, even when dke 
emried water on her head from the Uflby to her neighbouring obseure 
home. That, in spite of her uncultivated youth, she should have had all 
tim graces of a true kdy (that is, all sate one, lacking Which it must 
be ceiifrisafi, the otiisili are much tarffighed) has nothing rekarimble in 
K. IsnIe al ytmng fVench actresses ; some of them come from homei 
bmUMltf titan Ita^gferet’s, If that can be, bnt they play pildted and 
p utflam fl marehlonesees with an ease, sn aplomb, and a genM mankier, 
as if they had fMn bom into the peerage, and never had comfuniottehip 
Mta witii wlati frm Mned and n 

ffibr abom fifteen yUaia, tide untauj^ but wall-Incpired frltii gM Mi 
the poptilsr Ijusdlfaid ; and yUt she UcM one of the great rOqtliillarfift a 
potftet intmprelalt to nof tiie characters s#eii toiee. Bat Ibiglsil Urai 
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a womikil ot nnboonded redolntion, and ^ even brotighl her troiee, just 
as a gteai aiiiger tiifh a tefractoxy organ can do, under sneh control that 
she odtild make it sotind like a ^ver hell. In fhet, she was one of those 
real artists who neTer belieTe that they are snob great profldents bnt that 
they have something more to learn ; and it is the looking for such 
enlightenment that keeps them great artists. Betterton’S Baxhlet waS the 
grandest of all Hamlets for half a eentttiy, and chiefly ib^ this reason, that 
the most accomplished of English players never cedsed tb Study tho 
character. 

Margaret Woffington and Mrs. Pritchard were equally unendowed b^ 
ednoation; but both were earnest actresses and apt at comprehending 
their authors. Therefore, they were siire of success, though it might be 
of difleront degrees. They divided the town as to the merits of their 
respective Rosalinds ; but Margaret's air and remarkable beauty heljped to 
give her tho superiority, notwithstanding that Mrs. PHichard earned 
triumph in her voice, darrick, of course, brought Mrs. Woffington out as 
Rosalind. This was in 1747, tho first year of his proprietorship at Bmry 
Lane. She was not, however, well supported, save that Kitty Clivh 
played Celia and Mooklin, Touchstone. The receipts on her first night 
only reached 991. 8f., tho lowest sum received on a Shakspeore night ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the receipts of that season never exceeded 
200Z., except when a play by Shakspeare was performed, and that King 
Lear drow tho largest house, one paying into the treasury 2081. In that 
season of 1747-8, consisting of 171 nights, the receipts amounted to 
21,0447. 158., the expenses averaging only 607. a night. 

Mrs. Woffington had held Rosalind as her own for ton years, When, on 
the 8rd of May, 1767, she put on the dross for tho last time. She was 
then at Covent Garden. Some prophetic feeling of ill eame ovmr her as 
she struggled against a fainting-fit while assuming the bridal-dresb in the 
last act. She had never disappointed nn audience in her life ; her indo- 
mitable courage carried her on the stage, and the audience might have 
taken her to be as radiant in health and spirits as she looked. She began 
tho pretty saucy prologue with her old saucy prettfoees of manner ; but 
when she had said, — << H 1 were among you, 1 would kiss 4s many ci you 

ns had beards that pleased me *’ she paused, tried to-nrtieulale, but 

was Unable, had oousoioueness enough to know how she WttS Stricken, and 
to manifest her terror at the catastxophe by a wild shriek, ae ahe tottered 
towards the stage-door. On her way, idie fofl, punalyBed, into the ohna bf 
i^pathiring comrades, who bore her from the stage, to which she never 
returned. Three years of dying followed, and thmi pa»md away the woman 
whom her play-fellowa loved for her xnagnifloent kindliness of heart ; the 
public esteemed her for her rare merits. Evan hkhope, it is said, forgot 
her errors hi the excellence of her tee and the brillianey of her oonm- 
aation ; and the poor ot Teddtagttaii|^lU|]|^^ died, profltat tibta 
htament by tho aetite knd ahid^ et tftagaiet Woftngkni. 

l!ha little *«Barhari of the woll-laiotm eeiay hyEllu,wai the 
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next Rosalind \rhom the toTm accepted. The town knew nothing of Miss 
Street, tho Bath apothecaiy’s daughter, or of her early struggle for life 
and a position on the stage. She first appeared as Mrs. Dancer ; and when 
she assumed Rosalind, in 1767, the critics of Old Drury pronounced her 
emphatically good. In one respect, they thought her superior to Pritchard 
or Woffington, having, as they said, ** a more characteristic person ; ** and 
the phrase is significant, if not happy. She played the part to the Orlando 
of that plausible Palmer, who once persuaded a bailiff who had him in 
custody, to lend him a guinea. When, eight years later, she played the 
part to the airy Orlando of resUoss Lewis, the Jaques was Bpranger 
Barry, the second of the three husbands of Charles Lamb’s Barbara 

B .” Her last left her to the stage as Mrs. Crawford, whose Lady 

Randolph was so magnificent a piece of acting that young Mrs. Siddons 
wished her elder sistei in art — comfortably in Paradise. 

Till Mrs. Siddons herself played Rosalind, in 1765, at Drury Lane, 
no other had much attracted the to%rn. Mrs. Bulkeley had resplendent 
beauty and unparalloled audaciousness ; but Rosalind requires a lady in 
mind, taste, and bearing to ensure success ; and Mrs. Bulkeley’s Rosalind, 
in the last century, was, probably, like Mrs. Nesbitt’s in this, too glowing 
by half. Such l^salinds are to Shakspeare’s as Yoftaiie’s Pucelle is to 
the genuine Mmd of Orleans. Miss Youngo, when she first played the 
character, in 1779, or ton years later, as Mrs. Pope, did not offend in 
this way. She rather offended in an opposite way, and was, through fear 
of being too loving, altogether too cold. Mies Younge, however, who 
was Garrick’s last and favourite pupil, was not without ardour. In 
her mature jom, she took young Mr. Pope and married him. Many 
a joke was fired at them, and Mrs. Siddons would have hers — to the 
effect that the bridegroom would bo the only boy that would come of that 
marriage. 

In 1785, Mrs. Siddons herself tried Rosalind. Melpomene, it is said, 
looked ill in the guise of Thalia. She was so scrupulously modest as to 
wear male attire in the forest, such as no male or female had ever donned. 
It belonged to neither sex, and her Rosalind, in like manner, belonged to 
neither comedy nor tragedy. It needs archness, and of that, Charles 
Young declared it had not a particle, though it ** wonted neither playful- 
ness nor feminine softness." Tho execution fell short of the conception. 
Colman, indeed, said rudely of Mrs. Siddons’ attempts out of tragedy, 
that she looked, on such occasions, ** like Gog in petticoats ; " and, no 
doubt, when Mrs. Jordan appeared in 1767 at Drury Lane, as Rosalind to 
the Orlando of John Komble, Mrs. Siddons felt that her own attempt in 
1786 was a mistake. 

Mrs. Jordan, however, came as near it in Rosalind as could well be. 
There was none other like her down to the end of the last eentoiy, and 
none who hate thoromh^y possessed themselves of the character in this, 
except perhiqM XBlen Tree, but certainly Miss Helen Fandt and the 
young Mrs. Scott Siddons. The interpretations of the latter two ladies 
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arc wide apart, iboroaghly origmal. They preserve thronghoat, the woman, 
— ^the lady^ if you will — in all their illnstrations. 

Mrs. Jordan brought laughter, vivacity, and abounding spirit to the 
task ; but because she was inimitable as Nell or incomparable as the Romp, 
it is not necessary to conclude that she brought in addition the manners 
of either of those lively personages. Mrs. Jordan had heart and tact^ 
impulses and judgment to control them. Doubtless, her Rosalind was as 
different from that of Miss Helen Faucit or Mrs. Scott Siddons as the 
Rosalind of either of these ladies is unlike that of the other. Nothing can 
manifest more study, more excellent method, more delicate conception, 
more artistic execution than the Rosalind of both ladies, and yet they are 
altogether different. Miss Faucit's is a Rosalind that takes the serious 
side of the character : the doubts and fears predominate. She has anxious 
rather than tender aspirations. Her hopes are timidly rather than boldly 
conceived, and there is no assurance in her that all will end well. There 
is some dread, amid much playfhiness, that all may come to an ill end. 
Mrs. Scott Siddons’s Rosalind is of a different complexion altogether. 
She has, in the first place, that which her great-grandmother lacked, — 
archness ; — and yet her face has much of the feature and expression of 
her tragic ancesfress, with whom archness was the last trait of character 
she could assume. The new Rosalind is a Rosalind full of courage. She 
has not only hope but confidence ; love and a resolve to be loved. From 
the very first, with the chain she gives Orlando, you see that she binds 
him to her, herself to him, for good and aye 1 Clouds may come and 
she will sit in their shade, but she knows that there is a silver lining 
behind them. Death may threaten, and she may tremble a little, but 
odds her little life” there is to bo, after trial, much eigoyment before 
that debt is paid ; meanwhile, her heart defies all obstacles that may 
stand between her and the triumph of her love. The study to produce 
what appeared so unstudied, so natural and so artless, must have 
been great, but the young actress is repaid by her success. 
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Au, revorond sir, Bho has departed 

To a realm more holy and Bingle-hearied 1 

Draw the shroud from her face and gaze on her : 

8he looks aliTO with the rod sun’s rays on her. 

Her hands are clasped on her bosom sainilj. 

Her cold rod lips seem fluttering faintly ; 

So silent, with never a stain of sin on her. 

That the light seems awed as it croepoth in on her. 

Why do you shudder, reverend sir, so ? 

Your prayers and counsels, hallowing her so. 

The sins of the flesh took, night and day, £i‘&m her — 
Cover her up and come away from her. 

Kay, sit a little and talk below hero. 

The breath con come, the blood can flow hero 
Ah, sainted sir, your conversation 
In a time so sore is a consoiation. 

Was she not fashion’d in holy mould, sir, 

A shining light in your blessed fold, sir ? 

Took sbo xiot comfort and peace and grace with her. 

And — shall 1 not meet in a better place with her ? 

If, after death, in the time of waking. 

When the Trump is sounding, the new dawn breaking, 
We met, do you think mj saint would rush away. 

Avoid mo, fear mo, fly with a blush away ? 

Must the gentle souls that have loved and plighted 
And married below be above united ? 

Is there a meeting and never a parting there ? 

Are old wrongs burning and old woimds smarting there ? 

Ah, reverend rir, you perceive so clearly 
Whoi racks poor emners like me severely — 

Pardon ibe i^y fears which vex me so, 

PSxpotuMi the pointe wfaieh In life peiplez me so. 



SAINT ANi) SINNNN. 


For every Sunday that SOflly pa8§eSt 
The Bcentedi silken thiddle elA^ies 
Fhittor thdt fbuneaa ahS, good lack f atO ih' 
Joy at your feet, gOod BIr. Saeehariiio. 


Cambric handkerchiefe acattor seent at)Oat, 

Pomaded heads are devoutly bhilt about i 
Bilks aro rustling, Ii|ts ate muttering, 

In the pastor's emotional and fluttering. 

What wonder that she who is far feom beto now, 
Bmgmg your tunes m another sphere how, 

Became so saintly that earth grow vagde to her, 

Her sinning husband a clog and a filtigue to her f 

And yearning fbr Love and the feith and the trust of it. 
Haii^ the flesh (she hod wed) and the lUst of it. 

Stole to the sheepfold, blushing and throbbing there, 
Then fell on the breast of the shepherd, sobbing there t 


Why do you turn so pole and look at mo, 

Casting ^0 wrath of the blessed Book at me ? . . . 

Ah, reverend sir, bo calm and stay with mo, 

I wander • • . my fancies rub quite away with mo. 

Yet how con I thank you os you merit 
For the light you shod on her blessed spirit — 

For the consolations and balmy blisses, too. 

She found on your lips, and their cold chaste kisses too ^ 

You covered her eyes with white bands blessing ; 

You hid her blush with your pure caressing. 

And shut out eartb and tbe fears that Wait oh it, — 

The Sinner's face and the white-heat hate on it 

And I, the Sinner, to my degradation, 

Dared to begrudge you hex conversation : 

Envied her love fer tbe beaven you o&r'd ber, 

Hated your face and the peace it proffer'd ber t 

Alas the folly, alas the blindness I 
1 did not bless you for your kmdness ( 

But only cried with a heart the sternest then — 

Best she should go to heaven in earnest then I 
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For at night she lay with soft lips flattoringy^ 

Dreaming of angols and faintly mattering, 

And once or twice stirr’d in sleep, and alone to me, 

Mentioned the name of an angel well known to mo. 

That angel itonds high in the estimation 
Of yoor silken and scented congregation ; 

And she mormurod his name with her heart throbbing fiunt in her, 
With a little more than the warmth of a saint in her ! 

And, sinner and slave that I am, I hated 
A passion so holy and elevated : 

And knowing her longing from earth to npspring away, 

I poison’d the flesh — ^that the sweet sonl might wing away. 

And becanse, sir, I knew of yonr longing to fly, too. 

My first thought was darkly, that you, sir, should die, too ; 

But I envied you death and the peace that doth dwell in it, 

And kept you for earth and the hate and the hell in it. 

1 kept you for slower, inionser dying. 

Than the sleep in whose bosom that lamb is lying ; 

Kept body and soul and the terrors that run in thorn, 

To complete the perdition so aptly begun in them. 

And, sainted sir, will you call, 1 wonder. 

The hangman to come and tear us osnudor ? 

I do not think you will dare to stir in it. 

For the sake of your sweet pure name and the slur in it. 

How the scented silken congregation 

Would stare at the fearful insinuation 

That the saintly shepherd who saved so many there 

Was a sheep himself and as rotten as any there ! 

Bui if you would prove mo wholly in error. 

Touch the boll and proclaim the terror . . . 

'Whether the terror be hidden or told of you, 

I and the Devil have got fast hold of you I 
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Few manias take more entire possession of a man than that for rare and 
curious copies of old books, when it comes ; and even to those who can 
fed no sympathy with the book-worm there are certain volumes which give 
a taste of the book- worm's pleasures, and a touch of his enthusiasm. 
What can be more suggestive, for instance, than the sight of the first book 
ever prmted from moveable types, the Bible of Gutenberg a|^ Fust, issued 
at Mayence about 1465 ? What a mighty engine, both for good and evil, 
has the press been since then 9 Whatever other objections there may be 
to it, there is no intrinsic improbability in the story that it was the strange 
supply of ** manuscripts " at this time, all so precisely alike, which gave 
rise to the legend of the Devil and Dr. Faustns. The price, however, 
at which they wore first sold must have been very considerable, since 
Van Praet tells us that Gutenberg had spent 4,000 fiorins before twelve 
sheets were printed. 

Copies of this Mazarine Bible," as it is called, because the example 
that first attracted notice in modem times was discovered in the library of 
Cardinal Mazorin, fetch very largo prices. They are of two kinds— on 
vellum and on paper. Of those on vellum there are six examples known, 
of the others about twenty. The beautiful MacCarthy copy on vellum was 
sold for 6,260 firancs ; it afterwards passed into the noble colleetion of 
Mr. Grenville, who bequeathed it to the British Museum. Another example, 
with two leaves supplied in manuscript, sold, in 1825, for 504/. A copy 
on paper has, however, brought even a larger price than this — at the 
sale of the Bishop of Cashd, in 1858, where it fetched B961. It was the 
Duke of Bussox's copy, and at his sale had been bought for 190/. 

Earlier by several years than this first Bible are what are styled block- 
books. There is very little, if anything, to recommend them except their 
antiquity. Both the woodcuts and the text (they were almost always 
iUustrated) are of the rudest description. As &ey are without date, it is 
impossible to airange them chronologically, on anything UtrA a satis- 
factoiy plan ; and how widely those who have studM tiie subject differ 
in their conclusions may he seen by comparing the ideas of Heineshm 
in 1771, with those of the recent work of Mr. Leigh Sotheby — Prineipia 
Typographica, There is little doubt that these block-books were ozip- 
nally produced in Holland and the Low Countries; and if we follow 
Mr. Botheby, we shall place first on our list the Apoe^ypu of St, John^ in 
Latin, to which the date ▲.!>. 1415-20 may be assigned. The only known 
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copy of what Mr. Botheby considers the first edition of this woih (accord- 
ing to Heinecken it is the fourth, whilst his first is Mr. Sotheby’s fifth) is 
in the possession of Earl Spencer. Of the second edition a copy is in the 
Bodleian, from Mr. Donee's collection ; he gave thirty-one guineas for it. 

Of all these block-hooks, perhaps the piost interesting is the Hiitovim 
Veteru et Novi Testamenti, or, as it is more commonly called, the Biblia 
l^auperum, first printed about 1420. It is a small folio, containing forty 
loaves, printed on one side only, each leaf having three sacred subjects, 
placed side by side, and four hali>length figures of prophets or saints, two 
above and two below the centre sulyeot. The rest of the page is taken up 
with an explanotinn of the illustrations in Latin. The Inglis copy, which 
was sold in 1626 fin: thiity-fiTe guineas — about a fourth of its present 
value — and now in the possession pf Mr* B. S. Holford, is considered by 
Hr. Sothoby to be a specimen of the first edition. Four copies of other 
editions are ii^ the British Museum. Examples have fetched large prises 
— one in 1816 selling for 200 guineas, and another in 1818 for 846 
guineas. The edition in German, printed at Nordlingen in 1470, sold at 
the libri sale in 1862 for 2201. Another block-book, the Speculum Humane 
Salvationit, hss fetched 800 guineas, and the Gardner copy of the German 
edition of the Apoealypw, now in the British Museum, IjSOl. 

Very curious and rude are some of the early attempts at the now art of 
printing from moveable types. Iiook at the Venice edition of Homer's 
Batrachomyomachia (1486), printed in ink of two colours, block and rod, 
the one giving the text, the other the interlinear scholia. Yet, if we were 
to judge from other specimens, wo should say that the art of printing was 
perfected almost as soon ns it was conceived. Toko for instance tho 
Jmtin of Jenson (Yen. 1470). Nothing con exceed tho oxcoUonce of the 
paper, the beauty of the type, the artistic set of every page. Jenson had, 
of course, a great advantage in one point over his contemporaries : he had 
been employed, before he took up the new art, much to bis royal master’s 
disgust, in the mint at Paris. 

Tho rarity of books depends on a variety of circumstancos. Some- 
times an author has been ashamed of his progeny and done all bo could 
to get it consigned to the flames. Sometimos works have been Bupprosaed 
by authority ; aumetimes accidentally destroyed. A farther cause of 
ra^ is an author's fancy fi)r having only a few copies, — sometimes not 
more than ten or twelve, in one case only a singlo copy, — struck of at the 
first impresaion. Many copies, again, were made is^rfhot by tha rage 
I have mentioned in a previous paper fax illustrating Qrainger'% BAogra- 
pMcol HUtory of EngUmdf and such like boohs, by portraits tom from 
other works ; and many others were mntilated by a yet more insaue mania, 
— the oollectmg title-pages, of which there are spyeral voUnnes hi the 
Bjifiah Museoim 

The fires cf pemeafm were lifted in the Befbimation dey* 
only for aulhoff I phm they couM be Ihim4^ hut for thek hooks whm they 
eonld not. Thm Is a fragment of a hook in the Britsph Museum whish 
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wofibabiiiNiiMM^ It k o^ay 

partm 0(aN»4v9t ^ trmb^tioii of th» New 

Teate^ by 4aeaiV of pr0f«- OcxMoas, m bia Li[^ < 2 / Martin 
Luiibsr^ gbee na a Uatqry of the iiook* £to waa eogaged in tbe office of 
Peter QawM, at Cob^, aiipemteadmg t)fe pontieg of tbe wo|jp» of 
Ab^ BnpeA vbe» be beartl that two BogUahom wm engaged in 
printing at tbo |uune office a book that would oonTert •ell Bngl^ to 
Lnfheianiam, Py inyeigUng the ppnteni to hia lodgingai and plying 
them well with wine, he diaooyeied that the work in foeation im the Near 
Testament, of which 2,600 eopiea had been atrock off aa far aa fffieet 1C. 
He immediately gaye information to Hannan Bmk, one of the rpagiatmiee 
at Cologne, and had the honse searched, bat the En g i i ah m en had tafa^i 
the alarm, and had already disappeared with the printed aheeta. Anolto 
edition was printed at Wonns the same year, probably by 0choyffier. Noth 
these editiona had been circulated in England, when in October and 
November, 1526, Bishop Tonatall and Archbishop Warham issued orders 
prohibiting the use of them. Ail the copies that could be bought up were 
burnt publicly by Tonstall at Paul’s Cross; '*a humane, but us^esa 
measure,” as Blunt says in his Sketch of llefonmtion; for it soon 
appeared that unless he could buy up ink, paper, and types, he was only 
making himself Tindall’s best customer.” Of the ffi’st edition the Gren- 
ville fragment of thirty <one leaves is the only one known ; of the second 
there is a perfect copy, excepting the title-page, in the rich library at the 
Baptist Museum, Bristol ; of a third edition, printed at Antweip in 1526, 
there is no copy known. 

The first portion of the Old Testament printed in English, excepting 
certain ^^L 3 ^es and Hystorys taken out of the Bible,” which O^ton 
inserted in bis Golden Leyende, in 1488, was Tindall’s Pentateuch* It 
was issued fi:om the press of Luther's printer, HAiyi Luft, ** at Malborow, 
in the land of Hesse.” By an Act of Parliament passed in 1542, the 
marginal notes with which it was enriched were directed to be cut offi 
The ozdy perfect copy now extant is in the Grenville library. 

Among the rarest books of divinity is The Bilde; that ts, tkn JJoly 
Scripture of tlis Olio and New Testament, faUhfuUy and truly traswlated 
out of Douche and Latyn into ^nyluhe, better kpowu as Coverdale's BiUe. 
Where it was printed is very doubtful, some assigning it to Zuricht ptkam 
to Cologne, Emkfort, or Lubeck* The Earl of Leicester’s copy is tho 
only one possessing the title. Lea WUson offisred 1002. for an original 
title, and the same sum for the nert leaf, but all to no purpose. Whcu 
his splendid colleetkm of Bibles was dispersed, his ** Coverdale,” with the 
two missing leaves supplied in laosimile by HariciB, passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dunn Gardner, at whose sale, on July 7* 1854, it sold for 8652. 
A very imperffiot copy sold in 1857 for 1902, 

The great fire of London, in 1860^ made sad havoc among 
stores. Hr. Bliss, the well-known editor of that UTnusing piece of egothum 
Hsoms’i IHary, had a curious ooll6etio& of books printed during the yeewf 
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imoMdiaiely preceding the fire, such u perhaps had never been assembled 
before. Pepys alludes in his Diary to ^ losses snstamed at that time : 
— September 22, 1666. By Mr. Dogdale I hear the great loss of books 
in Bt. Paul's Churchyard^ and at their Hall also ; some booksellers being 
wholly undone, and among others, they say, my poor Eirton. And 
Mr. Crumlum, all his books and household stuff burned : they trusting to 
St. Fayth's, and the roof of the church fidling broke the arch down into 
the lower church, and so all the goods burned. A vexy great loss. His 
fisther hath lost above 1,000/. in books : one book newly printed, a 
Discourse, it seems, of Courts.** The first of the three volumes of 
Prynne’s great work, with its monstrously long title, narrowly escaped 
destruction in the same fire. From the address to the reader at the end 
of that volume, it appears that only seventy copies were saved. Sir M. M. 
Sykes’s copy of the three volumes sold for 117/. 10s. When the Duke of 
Buckingham’s library at Stowe was dispersed, a portion of a fourth volume 
was discovered, consisting of 400 pages of introduction. This unique 
firagment excited a most lively competition. It was finally secured for the 
libmy of Lincoln’s Inn for 826/. 

The value of rare books depends, of course, in a great measure on their 
eopdition, and ooUeetors sometimes value the margin at a much higher rate 
than the text. Ko one was more particular on this paint than ** Measniing 
Miller *’ of Craigintinny. Consequently the prices quoted in bibliographical 
books often tend to mislead. Copies, for instance, of the first edition of 
Homer (Flor., 1488) have been purchased for very moderate sums ; but I 
know of one copy— perhaps the finest in existence— which cost the library 
it now graces 84/., and even this price has been very recently exceeded. 

What a magnificent bequest was that of Mr. Grenville, — a library of 
something over 20,000 volumes which had cost him 64,000/. It richly 
diaarvea the noble room in which it is now placed. And yet it is said that 
Mr. Panixii could not get so much as a piece of calico given him to keep 
the books, when they fixat came, from the dust. Amongst them was the 
only known copy on vellum of the edition of Livy printed at Borne by 
Bwaynheim and Pannartz about 1469. In 1816 it had fetched 908/. 

Kere is no want of English books which command large prices at sales. 
The quarto editions* for instance, of the separate plays of Shakspeare cost 
fosge sums. What prices they bring I In 1866, there occurred for sale 27te 
Tr4i(fie0U History cf Hamlst, Prince of Denmark^ 1608.” Though it wanted 
fbs title-page, Mr. Halliwell was content to give 120/. for it. Only one 
other copy of the edition was known — discovered some fifty yean since 
by Sir H. Bnnbury, in an old doaet at Barton, in Bufiolk. T^ volume, 
whkh contained eleven other of Bhakspeare’s plays, mostly first edition, 
afterwards passed into the collection of the Duke of l^vonshife for 
fifiO/. The duke’s copy wants the last leaf. But the sale at which 
Shakspeare ooUeetors went altogether mad, was that of Mr. Danid, of 
laUiigton, in 1884« The first edition tk Kmg Biehsari the Second 
(1697)* ahnoit tmique, fetched 826 guineas; that of Kiny JUckord 
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iks Third (eaniB' 7«ar), 885 gomeM ; Th€ Plttaant ConeMod Comedif 
called Love*$ Labor^e Lost (1698), 8^ goixieas ; The History oj Henris 
the Fourth (0«oOBd editioii, 1609), 110 guiiMM; The Most Excel- 
lent and Lamentable Tragedie of Borneo and Juliet (1699), 60 gameas — (a 
copy of the first edition, 1697, is m tho British Mnsevn, beqneathod by 
]>avid Garrick) ; The Chronicle History of Henry the Fifth (1600), 220 
guineas ; The Most Excellent Hietorie of the Merchant^ Venice, with the 
Extreme CruelUe of Shylocke the Jews (1600), 96 goineas ; Muck Ado about 
Nothing (1600), 266 guineas; The Mideommer Night's Dreams (1600), 
280 guineas ; The most Pleasant and Excellent Conceited Comedie of Byr 
John Falstaffe and the Merrie Wives of Windsor (1602), 880 guineas; 
The Famous Historie of Troilus and Cresssid (1609), 109 guineas, a nd the 
Tragedy of OtheUo, the Moor of Venice, 1662. Of his otiier works, Luoreoe 
(1694) brought 160 guineas ; Venus and Adonis, second edition (1694), 
240 guineas — (Mr. Grenrille, in 1644, gave 116Z. for the copy now in the 
British Museum) ; and the editi(m of 1696, 800 guineas ; and an edition 
of the Bonnets (1609), 216 guineas. 

The first folio edition of the Works qf Bhakspeare (1628), so admirably 
reprinted by Mr. Booth, is a rare treasnre. The Grenville copy, said to 
be the most beautiful known, was bought in 1819 for 116 guineas. The 
Duke of lloxburgh’s copy fetched 100 guineas. At Mr. Baker’s sale, a 
copy desoribed as the only one containing the two cancelled leaves in As 
You Like It, fetched 1 682. 1 68. It was bought for America. But Mr. Daniel' s 
copy went far beyond these prices. Most l^ely it is the tallest And finest copy 
in existence ; but Miss Burdott Coutts gave for it no less than 682 guineas. 

In veiy feyr cases are the copies of this edition genuine throughout ; 
page after page generally having been supplied in foo-simile by Harris, 
whose imitations are so exquisite that it requires considerable dissem- 
ment to detect them. Not unfrequontly he obtained paper of the proper 
date from blank sheets in the State Paper Office. No wonder his eyesight 
failed him at last ; and sad it is that such an accomplished artist, as no 
doubt he was in his way, should have died in comparative poverty. 

Specimens of the earliest productions of the English press command 
veiy large prices. What was the first book printed in England, is a ques- 
tion that has occasioned no little controversy. If we could depend on the 
dates given in the books themselves, we must give to Oxford the honour 
of introducing the new art into tho country. There is an edition of 
St. Jerome’s Exposicio in SimbolumApostolorum, which bears the date 1468. 
If, however, as is now generally believed, the date in the imprint ought 


* Heerne, however, in hisDioiy (May 7, 1710), has a most drcnmstantial acoonnt 
of the printing of this book. It was executed by F. CJoncIlis, one of Gntenbeig’a 
woMunen, who had been brooght o?er at •& expense of 1,600 300 of which 

were oontribnted by Archblsbcq) Boodiier, and the net by the lung. The archbishop 
being Chancenor of Oxford, seat Oonellis thither nnder a gnard to prevent Ids escape. 
After printing the book, he returned to Flanders, and settled at Antweip, whither ho 
was fiffiowed by Caxton to be iastraoted in the art, ibent 1470. 
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to ho 1478^ Oaxtoa mnst^faftte tlio crodit«tf being the fimt EngHah ^rittiei^ 
Of ihe ninefy-fiDtir woiice be is btM>wii to have priated^ iix enit onlp 
in fragm^ts, twenty ^vea mote on sin^e oopieri ; end there tie only 
twelve of which more than ten oopies are extant. The most exiensiTe 
coUeetion of Oaxton’e is at Lord Bpehoer’s^ the neit at the British Httsensii 
where, thon^ the number of copies is larger, ihe number of separate works 
falls short by three of the Spencer ooUeotion* His earliest works were 
printed abroad ; and either at Cologne, or perhaps more probably at Bmges, 
where the printer Oolard Mansion employed a type precisely similar to one 
of Oaxton's, he published, abont 1471 , the first book printed in Englisb, 
the lUeuyfU of th$ Hiitoriea of Troye. Sixteen copies of this are in 
existenee, one of which, a matchless one though wanting a leaf, which once 
belonged to EliEabeth Grey, Qneen of Edward lY., was bought by the 
Duke of Devonshire at the Bozbnrgh sale for lOfiOi. lOt. The first book 
he printed in England was, Ths OaiM and Play of the ChesM^ dedkated 
to that Dnke of Ghirenoe who ended his days in a butt of Malmsey. His 
printing press was ** in the Abbey of Weatmynstre by London.” Of other 
Works issued from his press. The Boke of Tidle of Old Ape^ tranelated out of 
Latyn into Freruhe . • . and mnprynted Irymesymplepentm^ William Caertont 
along with his Cicero de Amicitia^ sold in 1858 for 2761 . ; his Boke of the 
Fayt of Armet of Chtvalrye, and his Gower* e CotfSiia Amanth, each 
brought 886 /., and his ^hrrotof the Worlds 8511 . 15 <., at the Boxburgh 
salCi After this we need not stop to mention any of the publioations of 
William Maolinia, Wynkyn de Worde, or Bichard Pynson who had tho 
lionoor to be the first ** King’s printer.” 

** Not worth an old song ” is a saying of questionable foroo. Three 
volumes of very rare and curious ballads were sold at Mr. Guicb’s sole in 
1 888 fur thirty guineas. In 1862, ** 204 humourous, romantio, legondaiy, 
amatory, and historical broadside ballads,” printed in black letter some time 
between the middle and the end of the seventeenth oentury, once in the 
Heber oolleotkni, were porchased by Hr. Halliwell, at Mr. Utterson’s sale, 
for 104/. lOs. One of the most famims of such oolleotions was the Roxburgh 
one. The ballads were 000 in number, ranging from 1670 to 1680, pasted 
in three volumes folio, and fetched, at that flunous sale, 478f. 16s. These 
are now in the British Museum. In 1820, at the Bindley sale, four lots 
Of balladB and broadsideB, printed between 1040 and 1688, which had been 
collected by Narcissus Luttrell, brought 781/. But far beyond even this 
price, in proportion, was the sum gpyen for senne edd ballads at Mr. DanieVs 
■ala. Th^ were seventy in number, printed between 1660 and 1607, in 
most beautiful eondition, and yielding to no othkr eoUection in Interest or 
variety. Hr. Daniel gave a detailed account of them in Um lUunrated 
Londtm Newe, 1868. The price they were sold in 1804 for, was 7801. 
The Society 6f Aitti^nirles baa a collection, and there are five volitmes 
DOW at Cambridge, collected by Bepys. ^ They are 4itided into heroic, 
romantic, hontiog, love pleeesnt, and Jove udbrtonate. A few of them 
ore old, but mostly thgy am ef the times of Oherlss 1. end Chariss lt» 
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Proclamatioiw^ agBitt» IrlMbi th^ dooor to tfala, beilig losgi ^«k»atk if 
boabtaiul Toltime, in^Br. BanHilnlHei ^^toOeottoi^ '0f thd ^ikralgmMiiai of 
Obarles I.» tom 1026 to 1688, aoli to 6ii bftlongiiig to 

tlio reigns of Elizabeth, James L, QmUi L, and Cluudoo 1X.| brongbl, 
in 1868, the more moderate sum of 781. The lAoit oomplete eoUeetion 
ih eustenoe of the original black-letter ^ broadside pvocUmiatioBli of the 
Irish Government, oommencing ^th the year 1678» and eitendisg tooilgh 
the reigns of Charles 11., James II., Willumi and Maty, Queen Anne, and 
George I., to the year 1710,’' was bought at the sole of Zhr^ Oaae, of Kil- 
kenny, 1868, for the MarohionesB Of Ormohde, for 762. • But lUeh Tolnmee 
have fetched mnoh larger prioei than these. 1 have heard of ohe jdeked 
up on an old bookstall for half-a-orown Belling for 1202. There is a very 
fine collection of proelamations in the Hbraiy of the Society of Anti^aries. 
In the Bodleian is the magnificent volume of Elisabethan prodamationB ; 
and the library of Queen’s College, Oxibrd, hae a coUeetion which is nearly, 
if not quite, matchless, ranging tom 1668 to 1G04. It contAms more 
than 1,000 proclamations, to say nothing of a very large collection of acts, 
ordmauoes, Ac., issued during the Commonwealth.. The only portion in 
^^hich it is weak is the time of Charles I. But in addition to this, the 
lame libituy poBsesses two most precious volumes, cobtaining a serids of 
proclamations, partly printed and partly in MS., from the time of 
Henry YH. to 1641. Many of the manuscripts are the original draughts 
as prepared for tho Privy Council ; some of the Elizabethan ones having 
corrections in the handwritmg of Mr. Secretary Cecil, and some of the 
Carohne ones in that of Mr. Becretaxy Windebank. Two of them are the 
oiiginal copies in vellum, with the signature of Charles I. But peihape 
tho most interesting paper in the collection is a copy of the only pfooh^ 
mation issued by Lady Jane Grey. It is a somewhat clabomte document, 
begiuning, Jane, by the grace of God, Queen,” AC., and dated Julie 10, 
1668.” Grafton lost his privilege as Queen’s printer in consequence of 
having printed it. It was at one time supposed to be unique. Another 
copy, however, has turned up, which is now in the poBsesskm of the 
Antiquarian Society ; but it is not to be compared with the beantifol copy 
at Queen’s. 

Very curious and interesting proclamations tom up sometimes. Not 
long since there was secured for the Boyal Library at Windsor one of 
Queen Mary, declaring herself to be encHnte* The Bodleian possesses the 
proclamation distributed by the Bpaniards just before the Armada, declaring 
their intentions when they had conquered England. Among those exhibited 
in the show-cases in the British Museum is that of King Charles H. order- 
ing the suppression of tup of the works of Milton ; who is therein stated 
to have fled from justice; that iMued September 16, 1714, afibring 
100,0002. ibr the apprehension of Prinoe James should he attempt to 
in England ; and that issued August 22, 1746, by Charles Edward Pktoe 
of Wales,” ofiering 80,0002. for tlie n|^>rcdi4nsidn of th e ** Eleetor of 
Hanover.” Some other very interesting papers are displayed iik the satno 
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opUeoicHi: to instanoe, a oopy of Ihe ninety-fiye propositioDg which 
Laihar on the diet of October^ 1617, posted on the doors of the church of 
TOttembeiig; end the handbill and challenge of ** Admirable *’ Criohtmi, put 
up on the church doors in Yenioe in 1580. 

The prices obtained by rare books at auctions are at times utterly 
beyond all calculations of chances. The object of ambition vires acquirit 
eundo and the excitement leads collectors into vagaries which surely must 
be as surprising to themselves in sober moments as to everybody else. 

The most stupendous price ever obtained for any book was what the 
Boccaccio's Decameron of 1471 brought at the Boxbnrgh sale. At the 
beginning of this century the copy then and for a long time afterwards 
considered to be unique was in the possession of a London bookseller, 
and was purchased by the duke for 100 guineas. Two other copies are 
known now— one in the Ambrosiad Library at Milan, the other in the 
Imperial Ldbrary, Paris. But the first wants one, and the second three 
leaves. The edition is said to have been suppressed by papal authority. 

The 17tb of June, 1812, is the dies creta notandiu in the annals of 
bibliomania. Dibdin has a most graphic account of it in his Bibliographical 
Decameron. One extract will give the pith of his story : — 

** The honour of firing the first shot was due ^ a gentleman oY 
Shropshire, unused to this species of warfiire, and who seemed to recoil 
from the reverberation of the report himself had made. * One hundred 
guineas,' he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; but anon the biddings 
rose rapidly to five hundred guineas. Hitherto, however, it was evident 
that the firing was but masked and desultoiy. At length all random shots 
ceased and the champions before named (Earl Spencer and the Marquis of 
Blandford) stood gallantly up to each other, resolving not to flinch from a 
trial of their respective strengths. A thousand guineas were bid by Earl 
Spencer, to which the Marquis added ten. You might have heard a pin 
drop. All eyes were turned — all breathing well nigh stopped — every 
sword was put home within its scabbard, and not a piece of steel was seen 
to move or to glitter except that which each of these champions brandished 
in hisvalorons hand." At length Lord Spencer had bid 2,2601. The 
Marquis quietly added his usual ten, and down dropped the hammer. 
'When the Marquis's library was disposed of in 1810, tho day chosen for 
the sale of this famous book was the 17th of June, tho anniversaiy of its 
tomer sale. But nothing could revive the old excitement, and it was 
knocked down to 0181. 15«. It is now in the possession of Lord 
Speneer. 

Of illustrated works I must only mention one, Tamer's Liber 
StuAsamm. Here, also. Turner put himself forward as the rival of 
daode. Finding that many fbigeries of his pictures were bemg sold 
as Qiigiail, Claude determi^ to make drawings of all his pietnras, 
adding to nmnes ofto peraonswhocoiimiissioned theoL These drawings 
acemiMilated tOl at Us death he is said to have left six tidnmes of tom. 
Only one is at pre se n t in existenee, containing flOO drawings, and is in 
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lha posBOBsion of the Duke of DeTonshire. It iB known M Olandeli 
lAber Veritatis, When Turner determined to pablish a serieB of drawingB 
which Bhould far eclipee thie celebrated volnmoi he engaged Hr. Ijewis 
eb his engraver, but the remuneration was bo inadequate that the 
artist Boon refiised to proceed. Several other engravers were then 
engaged, Tomer executing some of the plateB himBelf. Often after the 
pli^ had been engraved, and several impreBsions taken off. Turner 
rnftflA large alterations, and, consequently, anything like a perfsot copy 
of the etchings is a most difficult thing to procure. The subscription 
price was 17/. IBs, In 1866, Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson offiared ibr 
sale what was described as the best entire copy of the work known to 
exist, each proof being in the earliest state, having been selected at the 
printer’s before the impressions were issued to subscribers. There 
were also in it some artist’s proofs, much touched and drawn over 
and altered by Tomer, and in many cases bearing his own autograph 
directions to the engraver. It fetched the very large sum of 450/. 
Mr. Thombury, in his Lafs of Turner, says, “ Before his death ” 
a copy sold for thirty -one guineas, and since his death ftne copies 
have sold for 8,000/.” But Mr. Thombury here refers to the StokeB* 
collection of etchings, proofs, and every known plate, besides many dupli- 
cates. This collection was offered to the South Kensington Museum for 
2,500/. ; on the purchase being declined, it was broken up, and produced 
about 8,000/. 

Bindings are sometimes as much the objects of a collector’s ambition 
as the books themselves. Towards the end of the fifteenth century very 
beautiful bindings were made for the Medici, the Della Bovere, the D’Este, 
and other noble families. Aldus, the famous printer of Venice, was perhaps 
the first to issue books in different styles of covering, to suit the tastee 
and purses of his customers. There are very early bindings which appear 
to have been stamped from engraved blocks. Some of them may be even 
earlier specimens of wood engraving than the Spencer St. Christopher. 

One of the first collectors whose bindings are sought after is Michael 
M^oli , but it was his kinsman, Thomas Miyoli, whose devices and style 
of ornamentation were first imitated by foreign bookbinders. Upon hiC 
books is found the inscription, Tho. Majoli et amicor.” Besides this 
there is his motto, which was generally ** Inimici mea miohi, non me 
michi ; ” and more rarely, as an example in the British Museum, Ingmtis 
servire nephas.” At the libri sale, in 1859, where there were so many 
magnificent specimens of brndingB, one volume sold for 912. ; another, hX 
the Bergeret sale, produced 104/. 

Btill more famous are the ** Qrolier '* IdndingB. Jean Chxdier was 
bom at Lyons in 1479. He was employed by Francis I. as paymaster- 
gmeral to his forces in Italy, and was afterwards sent on a political 
mission to Clement YU., who had become veiy much attaidied to 
He died in 15^5, but his Iffinoy was not dhspersed till 1676. There acre 
forty or more volumes from it now m thp British Museum* The harlfov 
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« Grolim*’ ar» only omamoutdd with combinatioxiB of yarious linos, but 
jEora alub^wto doyioes of dowers, &o, were afiberwards iatrodoeed. Orolier 
had two or three mottoes which he used for bis books, bat his usual one 
is, <<Portio mea, Domine, sit in terris yiventium.” At the Libri sale a 
folio H^liodorus, described as the **moBt Buperb specimen of Orolier 
binding ever offered for sale,** produced llOZ. The book itself may be 
had for a few shillings. But oven this price was exceeded at the same 
sale. Aldus printed the works of Maohiavelli, in 1640, in four separate 
octavo yolumes. Grolier had his copies bound in four different patterns. 
One of the yolumes is now in the British Museum ; another in the Impe- 
rial Library, Paris ; a third is, or was, in a private collection at Lyons ; 
and the fourth was sold at the Libri sale for 160^ The binding is almost 
always in morocco ; but one specimen in ornamented vellum, the only one 
known, sold at the same sale for 171. 

Books which formerly belonged to the Library of Diana of Poictiers are 
eagerly sou^t after. They are in two styles of binding, — one much less 
ornamented and thought to show her own taste, the other more elaborate 
and considered to be the gift of her royal lover, Henry H. The celebrated 
artist ** le petit Bernard " is said to have been employed upon them, just 
as Holbein is reported to have furnished Jos. Cundall, King Henry YUI.’b 
bookbinder, with devices. Citron morocco was perhags Diana’s favourite 
binding ; the sides of the volumes being ornamented with her cipher, — 
the double D interlacing with H ; and her devices, the interlaced crescents 
and crowned H, filling up the spaces of the elegantly scrolled border. At 
the Libii sole, two specimenB from her library, both of them works of 
divinity, produced 601. and 66/. 

Another connoisseur in bindings was the collector Demetrio Canevari, 
or Mecenate, as he is also called, physician to the Papal Court. His 
motto is ** opeos kai mh aoxjqx/' and bis device a medallion, beau- 
tifiaUy hei^teoed with gold, silver, and ooloor, representiug Apollo driving 
his oar across the sea towards a rock on which his winged Pegasus is 
paving the ground. Specimens of his libraiy are of rare occurrence ; one 
in the Libri oolleotion sold for 76/« Another collector who had very good 
taste for bindings was the infamous Orsinii who stran^d his wifs with his 
own hands. 

1 may just mention one specimen of English bookbinding which 
ocouned at the Libri sale, the fin^ example of the art in the 16th oenimy, 
from the lihrsxy of King Edward YI. It produced 841. lOf. Specimene 
eC moit of the bindings 1 have mentkmed-HKmie of them very fine onee— 
may be seen in the show-casee in the British Museum. 

Ymy megnificent bindings were in use long boforo the invention of 
printing. In the aceonnts of the wardrobe of Edward IV., for imbuioe, 
it apiwars that Piem Bandoyn was paid, for binding, gilding* and 
dnsaief*' two bpoha* twenty shillings each, and sixteen ihilliiiga eash ibr 
four elken. Mow twenty sbiUm^i in those days wonld have bongbi an 
es, Mni eyon tbie dees noi repioseni the whole cost. The binder hsd 
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ilx of ^ 1 V 0 |> M 1amf of mHii bonidoB looes, taaieki« coppev w|d 
gilt dfuip* Bfid iMUii Boppliod tp lum« And when wo remember 
.thfl enOmooi pricet of Wvet ond gilk Sn those dnys, bookbinding, 
we are sore, must have been costlj indeed. Perhiips the finest 
eoUeotkm <tf beOntifuIly-boimd bocdce ever fbinied w»b tbet which belonged 
to Gorvinui. King of Hungaiyi who died et Buda about 1490. The 
yolumes-^SOtOOO in numberi mosUy of eonne MSB.-^w 0 re bound in 
brocade, with bosses and clasps of gold and silver. When Buda was 
takeO) ih 15fi9» the Turks very naturally tore off the ooveva. One most 
exquisite specimen of riph bin^g is in the South Kensington Museum. 
Xt is a missal ease— of small oetavo size— of Italian work, abcnit 1580. 
The binding is gold, ornamented with translucent ruby, emeiald and asnre 
enamel. On one side is represented the oreation of Eve, with beasts and 
allegorical figures ; on the other, the Ibimiam of Fame, with figures, some 
drinlung, others reclining. It is supposed to have belonged to Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. It cost the Museum 7002. Still more 
valuable was the “ Golden Bible,*' sent over from Bussia to the Exhibition 
of 1869. It was bound in precious metals, and thickly studded with 
torquoiie, diamonds, and Siberian amethysts, and was valued at 4,0001. 
After this, we need not be surprised to find that when Landino had pre*> 
sented a copy of the Bante of 1481 on vellum to the Bepnbliean Govern- 
ment of Florence, beautifully embellished with nielli, he was rewarded 
with the present of a castle. 

The coUeotor has another field for his anthusiasm in autograidis ; of 
which the showrcasee in the British Museum display some most interesting 
specimens. There, for initanee, is the great Duke's list of the cavalry 
under his oemmsnd, written on the field of Waterloo just befiuw the 
battle there is Nelson's last letter to Lady Hamilton, found open on bis 
desk and unfinished after the battle of Tiaialgar. It is easy to 
that character may be detected in handwriting. Look, for 
at the free, dashing penmanship of Prince Hnpert, and the hard, 
stem, self-contained signature of Oliver Cromwell. At the sale of 
the Baker ooUeotion in 1856, occurred a very interesting letter of the 
Prince to Charles 1. He had been ordered to leave England, and writes 
to remonstrate. ** The meanest sul^eot you have could be soe wnbifida 
sod unnaturally treated with ; howler, it riball never lessen my respect 
to your Mi^fistie, Uiongh I am now afiiietad, you should be persuaded 
to doe soe nnhaadsomo a thing with the iU-aesge of your Mi^eBtie't most 
obedient nephew and Authful senrant, Rtmun." It sold fiir 18 guineas. 
Perhaps the largest sum a letter of Cromwell had ever produced was in 
1854, when that to Mr. Cotton, Pastor to the Chmeh at Boston, in New 
Enidand," sold for 862* It was bem^t for Ameriea. The Baker coUeetion 
kad a very intezestmg letigr of CQiarles I. to the Marquis of Onziend, in 
whieh ha dpelafes war tb be better than a dishopaaiable pease, sad prato 
f^tha ehanek of wair tkidi to give ay eonssni to ai^ inch allowaiiea nf 
Popery as most fliidentty Iking destir^^ ThissolfiftrTU ik Hie 
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aame sale was an equally intereating letter from Lord Strafford to his wife, 
whilst a prisoner in the Tower, expressing his belief that there was nothing 
in the ehaige against him, or that, ** at the worst, his ICiyoBij will pardon 
all.” This produced 402. 10«. 

In the library at Windsor is presenred a Tory interesting literary relic 
of the anfortnnate King. Anybody that hoe road Milton’s IconoelasUi will 
remember the passage : — “ I shall not instance an abstruse writer, whmin 
the King might be less conTorsant, but one whom we well know was the 
closet companion of these hid solitudes, William Shakspeare.” The 
King's copy is still to be seen in the ro 3 ral library. 

Of autographs in books the British Museum has a Tory rich collection, 
though at the time when the reckless sale of duplicates was practised, 
some Tolumes wore most culpably parted with. Among them is said to 
have been King Heniy TIU.'s copy of the book that won for him the 
title of defender of the faith, with his autograph corrections, and a copy 
of the works of the Emperor Julian, with notes by James I. But there 
is no chance of the present chief librarian committing such mistakes os 
these. Oxford, however, has no reason to complain of the Museum mal- 
practices, since she owes to them the possession of the splendid Douce 
collection. 

At the Hibbert sale in 1829, there was purchased fA* the Musotim, for 
the sum of 2672. 15<., a German Bible, said to have belonged to Luther 
np to the time of his death, and afterwards to Melancthon, Bugenhegius, 
and Migor. Autographs of all these famous men were in it. If, how- 
ever, we are to believe Mr. Sotheby, they are all forgeries. Less open to 
doubt is a letter— closely connected with the history of religion— of John 
Wesley to *'Dear Sammy.” In it he says, still think udien the 
Methodists leave the Ghnrch of England, God will leave them. . . It 

would be contrary to all common sense, as weU as to good conscience, 
to make a separation now.” 

There are few things in literary history more remarkable than the 
iket that relies of the handwriting of so Tolnminoos an anthor as 
Shakspeare ore so rare. There do not appear to be more than five 
or six that are undoubtedly genuine. Thm are, of course, the three 
signatures to his will, and the Guildhall Libraiy has the counterpart of 
the document to be mentioned presently, for which was paid the sum 
of 1472. In 1868 the British Museum secured the original mortgage- 
deed by whieh << William Shakspeare, of Biiatfiord-upon-Avon, gentieman,” 
granted to Henry Walker, oHixen of London, a lease of a dweilmg-hoose 
in Bkekfriars, for the term of ten years. On the first of the fsor labels wfaidi 
are attached to it is the signature '*W? ShakspTf.” It coet the Museum 800 
guineas. In 1806 the Bodleian Libraiy seeuied a specimen, which 
Ihete Is little donbt is genuine, at a ridionloosly small price. It is w ritte a 
in laded ink cm the title-page of a small oetavo Aldine sditian of Ovid’s 
Jfetamofphossc (1608). The signainre is «« Wm. Shr/' Tlie owner of 
the hook in 1868 wrote within the eovsr, « Hiis IHtlo hook of Ovid 
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was given to me by W. Hall, who sayd it was once V^. Shakepeare’s.** 
Some doubts were thrown upon the genuinoness of the signature in the 
auction-room, and the libraiy became possessed of this rich treasure 
for 9^. 

If, however, there is a singular scarcity of Shakspeare’s auto- 
graphs, this is by no means the ease with those of another of our greatest 
poets, Milton. The Library of Trimly College, Cambridge, has a rich 
collection of his juvenile and other poems— including Comm, Raidas, and 
the first design of what was afterwards Pa/radis6 Lost, Its onginal form is 
that of a Scriptural drama. The MS. of the first book of Paradiu Lost 
which was forwarded to London for licensing, is now in the possession of 
Mr. Baker,^ of Bayfordbury, Herts. In the Bodleian, again, are some 
autographs of his works which he had presented to Dr. Bous, its principal 
librarian. In the British Museum is a volume of Aratiis with his auto- 
graph which was purchased for 40/. 10s. But perhaps the most interesting 
of Milton's papers is the covenant indenture between himself and Samuel 
Symons, printer, for the sale and publication of Paradise Lost. It is 
dated April 27, 1667. By it the printer was to pay him 6/. at once, and 
6/. additional on the sale of each of the first three impressions — each 
impression consisting of 1,800 copies. Milton, therefore, was to receive 
20/. in all, if 8,900 copies wore sold. The sale, however, never readied 
this point, for by a deed of release made by his widow in 1680, she 
covenants to receive 8/. in full of all demands, 10/. having been paid 
previously. The original deed was formerly in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at whose sale it fetched 68/. It aftervrards belonged 
to the poet Rogers, who gave, it is said, 100 g^uineas for it. He presented 
it to the British Museum. Mr. Sotheby, however, in his sumptuous 
volume, Bamhlvngs in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, would 
have ns believe that the signature after all is not really Milton's — ^not 
because it is impossible for a blind man to make a signature, as anybody 
may convince himself on being blindfolded, but because it is so exactly 
like the hand of an amanuensis employed on his treatise De Doctrina 
Christiana. In 1868 Mr. Monckton Milnes — now Lord Houg^iton — 
secured a similar example signature to the conveyance of a bond for 400/. 
to the Cyriack Skinner to whom Milton dedicated his noble sonnet on his 
blindness. The price paid was only 19 guineas. It had belonged to 
Mr. Singer, at whose sale an interesting letter from Noll Gwynne was 
disposed of. It is addressed to Lawrence Hyde, the second son of 
the great Lord Chancellor : but pretty Nelly's education had been sadly 
neglected, and she had to use the services of a friend* Her letter con- 
cludes, ** We are agoing to supe with the king at Whi tehall my Lady 
Harvie, the king remembers his sarvis to you. Now lets talks of State 
afiaires fi>r we never caried things so cunningly as now, £or we don't know 
whether we shall have peice or war, but 1 am ^r war, and for no other 
reason but that you may come home. I have a thousand merry conceits 
but I can't make her write 'um, and therefore you must take the will fi»r 
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the deed* Good-bye. Yom moat loTeiiig, obedaeiit, iaithfoU and biumbel 
larvant, E. G." 

Xn the Ooane Moeenm ifl a most interesiiQg Tolame> the origmal eopy of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata in the handwriting of Tasso. Lord Gnildford» 
to whom it formerly belonged, has written on the flyleaf, ** 1 hope it will 
be recorded to fnture ages that England possesses the original MS. of one of 
the foor greatest epic poems the world has prednced,-and beyond all doubt, 
the only one of the four now existing.’* Other MSS. of Tasso are in the 
British MusSiun. The prices at which the Cortegiano of Caatiglione, with 
an autograph sonnet of Tasso, has been sold at different times, are perhaps 
worth mentioning. At Singer’s sale in 1816 it produced 80^., at Hibbert’s 
(1629) lOO;., at Hanrott’s (1888) 68/., at Bober’s (1885) 41/., at Bishop 
Batter’s (1640) 64/. It contained also a copy of Crichton’s challenge 
already tdlnded to. Another yery intereating book is a copy of Tasso’s 
Gerusalmme Liberata (4to., Parma, 1581) with MS. corrections in the 
handwriting of the printer Aldus, to whom it is supposed they were com- 
municated by Tasso himself, whilst in prison. Bishop Butler gave 80 
guineas for it : at the libri sale it produced only 18/. 

Of more modem autographs, it will be sufficient to mention those of 
Sir Walter Scott At Mr. Utterson’s sale the original MS. of Peveril of 
tiu Peak sold for 44/. ; in 1857 it brought 50t In 4hc beginning of 
1855 Kenilworth was bought for the British Museum for 41/. But the 
prices obtained last July for those disposed of by Christie and Manson go 
far beyond this. Anne oj GHenUin fetched 121 guineas ; fragments of 
Waverley and Ivanhoct with some other papers, 180 guineas. Of Sir 
Walter’s poems, Marmion brought 191 guineas ; the Lady of the Lakff 
264 ; the Vinon of Don Roderick and some other poems, 87 ; Bokehy 180 ; 
and the Lord of the Itlee 101. 1 ought perhaps to mention one more 
instance, Gray’s Eleyy, the MS. of which was purchased by Mr. li. 
Wiightson in 1854 few 180/.- 

When we remember the Tsvy laige prices that have been paid for 
•Bcieni MBS. and the autographs of distinguished persons, we cannot bo 
surprised at the number of foigeries that have been perpetrated. 1 do 
not aUade to such instances as tiiat of the Amber Witek^ a trick played 
off upon the inffiUible critics of Tubingen with such astonishing success, 
nor again to surii a cose as Chatterton’s flunoos Bowley MSS. ; bnt this 
preseot centniy has seen some wonderful exsmples of wholesale forgeries. 
In 1852 there were brought to Mr. Murray ferty-seren autograph tetters 
of Lord Byron. From the quarter through which th^ cams to him, 
he had reason to believe them genuine, and he aecoidinf^ pnnheaed 
them flsr aomething over 120/. They were forgeries every one. About 
the lame tima Mr. Kozon bought at a sale several iettera of Shelly. 
These be very natuimlly^ published. Bnt here again the fraud was soon 
diaeovered, and Mr. Mozon accordingly suppressed the book and called in all 
the eoidea that had baendellveied to the trade. Thebookianowaenrioatty. 
The forged MBfi.^timmaelves were given to the Britirii Mnseum. 
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Bat by fav tbe moet a4M}02npli(^idd forger of modem times is M. 
BimdiiidaB. He conms fram the islaod of Byrene, opposite Oaria, and 
made hu first publie sqppearaaoe at Athens, where he offmd some MBS* 
for sale, which he said bad been earned off secretly from Mount Athos. 
A oommisBion, which was engaged to examine them, reported fitTourably, 
'especially upon a MB. of Homer, which aeeordingly wfw purchased at a 
high price. Before veiy long it was discoTered that the text of this 
ancient MS. was Wolfs, with all the m-ata. Kext he appeared at Oon* 
stantinoplo, where he tried hieroglyphies, cuneiform mseriptions, and 
Armenian history, but somewhat unsucoessfolly. Nothing daunted, he 
tried a new deriee, end came tmt as another Donster Bwirel. He deelared 
that at a certain spot an Arabic MS. in B3friae eharaeters would be dis« 
covered by digging. Workmen were aeeordingly employed, Bimofiiides 
himself not being allowed to descend. By-and-by a pause was made for 
luncheon, and not long afterwards Simonides called out, ** There it is ; 
bring it up." The soil about it, however, was quite different from that of 
the ground. The workmen were grinning, and when interrogated con- 
fossod that during luncheon the Greek eame out for a short time, jumped 
into the pit, and began to burrow. 

He next made his appearanee in England with, amongst other 
wonderfol treaeures, a MS. of Homer on serpent's skin, which professed 
to have been sent from Ohios to Hipparchus, son of Pisietratus. This and 
several others he persuaded Sir Thomas Phillips to purchase. Almost 
the only libraries which he failed in cheating were the British Museum 
and the Bodleian. On visiting the latter place he showed some fragments 
of MSS. to Mr. Coxe, who assented to their belonging to the twelfth 
century. 

« And these, Mr. Coxe, belong to the tenth or eleventh century ? ” 

“ Yes, probaWy." 

** And now, Mr. Coxe, let me show you a very ancient and valuable 
MS. 1 have for sale, and which ought to be in your library. To what 
century do you consider this belongs ? ” 

This, Mr. Simozudes, I have no doqbt," said Mr, Coze, bdongs to 
the nineteenth oentuiy.'* 

The Greek and his MS. 4isappeared. 

Some time afterwards a paUmpsest rnsnuscript was sent to Berlin, 
professing to be a history of the Kings of Egypt in Greek, by Uranins, of 
Alexandria. The Academy declared it genuine, and the Ifijuster of Public 
Instruction was ordered iq purchase it for 5,000 thalers. Professor 
Bindorf offered the Unlversi^ of Oxford the honour of giving this valuable 
book to the world, and the work was accordingly begun under the editor- 
ship of the professor. Before many sheets, however, were struck off, notice 
came that the printing was to be stopped. LSpsius, naturally anxious to 
know how far Uranius supported or demolished some of his theories about 
Egyptian history, was disappointed as well as amused to find that the 
book was little more than a translation into very bad Greek of portions of 
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tho writings of Bonsen and himself. Ehrenbeig then examined the 
manoBoript with his miorosoope, and discovered that the palimpsest was 
really later than the more modem one» — the old ink overlaid the new» 

SimonideB' last appearance is a very amusing one : he claims to be the 
writer of the Codex Sinaiticua of the New Testament, that was discovered 
by Tisohendorf, partly in 1844 and partly in 1659» in one of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos. The account which Simonides gives of it 
is that in 1889 the monks of the Bussian convent detennined to make a 
transcript of the Scriptures in ancient characters on vellum as a present to 
the Emperor Nicholas. Dionysius the soiibe to the monastery declining 
to undertake the work, Simonides, the nephew of the head of the monasteiy, 
offered to execute it. The Archimandrite, Dionysius of Xeropotami, another 
monastery on Mount Athos, declares that the story is false in every parUoular. 
There is little doubt that the manuscript which has been published so 
magnificently in four folio volumes at the expense of the> Emperor of 
Russia is the oldest manuscript of the New Testament in existence. 

I ought perhaps to mention a circumstance which was alluded to at 
the recent meeting of the British Association. There has very lately been 
communicated to the French Academy an elaborate correspondence 
between Newton and Pascal, which, if genuine, would transfer to the latter 
the honour of the discovery of the law of gravitation^ Sir D. Brewster, 
however, gave, at Dundee, sovenil very strong reasons for considering the 
correspondence ^^a gigantic fraud — ^the greatest ever attempted in the 
world, connected with science and literature." 


^or l|^e of n .^ritnb's 


Stone walls, they say, have oars — Twero scarcely wrong 
To wish that these walls likewise had a tongue. 

How many gracious words would then bo said, 

How many precious counsels uttered ; 

'What terse quotations finesh applied and fit, 

‘What gay retorts and summer-lightning wit, 

'What sweet and deep affections would find vent, 

'What hourly invocations upward sent 1 — 

No, — ^they their treasured secrets ne'er let fidl — 

Mute as this poor handwriting on the wall. 


A. M. 
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Insumttian 

OF AUGUST 8, 1866. 


Like doth quit like, and matsore still for measure. 


So’ouK-Soo,” or Cool Waters, " is one of tho lorelieBt spots in tbo 
lovely province of Abkhasia. Lying only a few miles inland from the 
eastern Black Sea shore, and on the first rise of the wooded Gancasns, a 
day’s ride north of the town and harbour of Sonkhoum-Eal^, it was from 
old times a favonrite summer residence of the chiefs of Abkhasia ; their 
winter was more often passed at Brand or Otchemchiri, farther down 
the coast. 

But in addition to its natural beauty and residential importance, this 
locality has acquired a special title to almost European interest sinee 
August, 1666, when it became the scene and starting-point of an outbreak 
--disguised in distorted newspaper accounts under fictions pf brigandage, 
slave-driving, and ihe like, but which was in fact nothing else than an 
Eastern re-enactment of events familiar, since 1680, to Warsaw and the 
Western Provinces of the Russian Empire. 

During the month of November, 1666, while the memories of the 
Abkhasian insurrection were still recent, and the lingering autumn of 
the Caucasus yet permitted horse-travelling (for in winter these mountains 
become totally impassable), we — that is, myself with a Mingrelian servant 
and guide — arrived at So’ouk-Soo, alter a ten hours' ride from Soukhoum- 
Eale, through bush and forest, stream and mire. Roads are luxuiios 
often announced in programme, sometimes talked of, but never seen in 
these provinces. It was already dark when, after much clambering and 
slipping, we found ourselves on a sort of plateau, entangled in a labyrinth 
of hedges, where scattered lif^ts glimmered among the bushwood, and dogs 
barking in all directions gave us to know that we had reached Bo'onk-Boo. 
Like most other Abkhasian villages, its houses are neither ranged in streets 
nor grouped in blocks, but scattered as at random, each in a separate 
enclosure. The houses themselves are one-storied and of wood, sometimes 
mere huts of wattle and clay ; the enclosures are of cut stakes, planted 
and interwoven latticewise ; the spaces between these hedgerows serve for 
the passage of countless goats and oxen that pass the ni^t within their 
masters' precincts, and go out to pasture during the day. Old forest-trees, 
fresh underwood, bramble, and grass grow everywhere, regardless of the 
houses, which are often in a manner lost among them ; one is at tmi^ 
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right in the middle of a Tillage before one hae even an idea of haying 
approached it. 

After maoh hallooing and much answering in sibilants and gnttorals, — 
really the Abkhasian alphabet seems to contain nothing else, — ^we prevailed 
on some peasants to get np and guide ns through the darkness to the 
house of the Natchalnick, or Ck>vemor of the district. Here we passed 
the remainder of the night with his Eicellcncy, a Georgian by birth, and, 
like eveiy one else of these ilks, who is not of serfish origin, a prince by 
title, but now an officer in the Enssian army, into which the ** natives,” 
fond as negroes of gay dress and glitter, are readily attracted by lace and 
epaulettes. Many of the ** princes” of the land — elsewhere chiefs or 
sheykhs at most — have, on this motive, with the additional hope of a 
decoration, assnmed the badges of Eussian military service, wherein they 
easily obtain snbordinate posts ; and there aid as spies or as tools in dis- 
arming the constantly recurring discontent of their countrymen, till some 
day or other their own personal discontent breaks out, and then the tool, 
no longer serviceable, is broken and thrown aside, to be replaced, where 
wanted, by another. 

Early next morning, while the dew glittered on the rank grass, and 
the bright sun shone slant through the yet leafy trees, we rode, aceom- 
panied by the ** Natehalnick ” and bis whole suite of tleorgians and Min- 
grelians in Cossack dress, to visit the ** Meidan of Bo'ouk-Boo, where the 
ftrst shot of msurreetion had been fired four months before. 

A ** Meidan,” or ** open ground,” is — all know who have visited the 
East— the neoessairy adjunct of every town or village honoured by a 
chieftain’s residence. It serves for town-hoU, for park, for parade-ground, 
ibr scene of all public gathering, display, bnsinoss, or amusemmit. On it 
is invariably situated the ehiefs or governor’s abode; a mosque, if the 
land be Mahometan, a ehnrch, if ChriBiia&, is never wanting ; the main 
street or artery of the locality terminates here. Lastly, it is sridom devoid 
of a iiw large trees, the shade of loiterers. 

The Meidsa of Bo'ouk-Boo offers all these chsracteristie features, but 
offers them tiler a manner indieating the events it has witnessed, and the 
eauses er eonsequenees of those events. It is an open book, legibly 
written the Nemesis of history, the ** moMore for measure,” the reeipro- 
sstsd revenges of natumal foUies and nationBl crimes. 

«< Whirii Uring waves where thou didst cease to Eve,” eays Byron, 
eontra sti ng the quiet prohmged exisienee of great nature wHh the short 
and tntbnle&t period of humen life. Much the eame feeling eemes over 
ens at ffo’ouh-fioo. The green fraasy pbi dotted with noble troee— 
beash, ohB» and oak ; avound, tbs swelling uplands, between which the 
** sool waters *' ol the torvont— whence the name of the plaeo-^rUfAi 
spsiUiiig dovm to the blue sea; beyond, the bugs Oaueasiim monatsin* 
ehaiB, hove seen in aU ili central maguifleenee of dark forest below end 
whits fafttsetic peaks ahous, in useaithly wUdnsas of onliine beyond the 
diuams of the moot «ltosiastio pre-BafiAiaelits famdseape-palnter; above, 
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tba ev^r-varyiag sky ; arov&d, tha^re^h biU^breose : Tbe cbiafe of Abkharia 
coul4 jwt have fowd in all thai? donwkina a fairer, a more life-g^Tmg plaoa 
for their rasidanca. But another etoiy is told by the traoes of a ruined 
mosquQ on one side of the Maidan, and near it eone neglected tombs 
bearing on the earved posts— which here replace monumental stones — the 
Mahometan symbdio turban. Close by are four wooden crosses, sunk and 
awry, freshly planted in the still loose mould of as many recent graves. 
Next, the blackened^ walls and empty windows of a large burnt house 
surrounded by a broken stone-wall. Further on, a seocmd fire-ruin, amid 
the trees and shrubs of a yet thickly-growing garden. Opposite, on the 
other side of the Meidan, and alone intact and entire, as thon^ triumph- 
ing over the ruin it has in no small aaeasure caused, stands a ehureh— a 
small building of the semi-Byzantine style usual in Bussiaa and Georgian 
occlesiastical architecture bereahouts. Close by is a large house, (symme- 
trically built, with a porch of Greek marble and other signs of former 
display. But all within has been gutted and burnt : the long range of 
stone windows opens into emptiness, the roof has fallen in, and the marble 
columns are stained and split with fire. Here, too, in the same strange 
contrast of life and death, a beautiful garden, where the mixture of cypress 
and roses, of flowering trees and deep leafy shrubbery, betokens Turkish 
taste, forms a sideground and a background to the dismantled dwelling. 
Some films and a few CoBsack-tenanted huts complete the outer circle of 
the Meidon. 

Each one of these objects has a history, each one is a foot-print in the 
march of the Caucasian Nemesis, each one a record of her triomph and of 
her justioe. 

The rained mosque and turban-crowned tomb-posts recall the time 
when Mahometanism and submission to the greid centre of orthodox 
Islam, Constsatinople, was the official condition of AbUmBift. This 
passed into Bussian role and Christian lordriiip ; and the Nemesis of this 
phase is marked by Ihe wooden orossei undw which lie the mutilated 
corpses of Colonel Oognard, Busaian Governor-General of Abkhasia, of 
Ismailofi^ Bussian ** Natehalniek ” of Bo’ouk-Boo, of Oheripoff, the Tiflis 
Commissioner, and of Colonel Oognaid’s aide-de-camp : they peridied in 
the outbreak of August. The large burnt house close by was the abode 
of Alexander Shervashiji, brother of the last native chief of Abkhasia. Less 
than half a oentuiy since the fiunily bartered national independence and 
Islam against Bussian popes and epaulettes. Their Nemesu has come too. 
In this very house Gogpiard and his suite were alau|^teied. The ruin 
close by was once the residence of the iU-famed Natehalniek *' Ismaxloff ; 
it recalls the special vengeance of licentious tyranny — ^how, we sh&U see 
afterwards. The olmroh, slone yet mtaot, is of old date and of Georgian 
construction— once abaadoned* then revived and repaired by the renegade 
Shcrvashjjis, its NemesiB is now in Us lonely silenae. The ruin of he^n 
stone, Turkish in afyk, was the palaee of Ifiehael Shemshyi, the last 
nsiive-bom ruler provinoe^ Bussisn in muform, Ahkhasifm at heart, 
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fine to his own intereBts, fake to those of others, he oonsiraeted this 
palaee on his retnm from a Tisit to the west : it inangurated the beginning 
of a late retom to the old Ottoman fdlianoe ; bnt with the general fete 
of return movements-^specially when undertaken after their time — ^it 
inaugurated also his own min and that of his nation. The Gossaek and 
Abkhasian huts further on were jet tenanted in November last : they are 
now empty. 

Wo alighted, visited these strange memorials one by one, heard the 
story of each, remounted our horses, galloped up and down the springy 
turf of the Meidan, and then plunged into the deep wooded ravine north- 
east, and left the scene of inconstancy, violence, and blood, on our way 
to the districts of Bzibb and northern Abkhasia. 

Bnt our readers must halt a little longer on the Meidan if they de iro 
to understand the full import of the tragedy of which we have just soon 
the stage decorations. 

Of the early history of the Abkhasian race liiUe is known, and littlo 
was probably to be known. More than two thousand years since we find 
them, in Greek records, inhabiting the narrow strip between tho mountains 
and the sea, along the central eastern coast of the Euxine, precisely where 
later records and the maps of our own day place them. But w hence these 
seeming autochthons arrived, what was the cradle of their infoht race, to 
which of the great ** earth-fiunilies,'* in German phrase, this little tribe, tho 
highest number of which can never have much exceeded a hundred thousand, 
belonged, are questions on which the past and the present are alike 
silent. Tall stature, fair complexion, light eyes, auburn hair, and a great 
love for active and athletic sport, might seem to assign them a Northern 
origin ; bnt an Oriental regnlarifyof feature, and a language which, though 
it boars no discoverable affinity to any known dialect, has yet the Semitio 
post-fixes, and in gnttoral richness distances the purest Arabic or Hebrew, 
would appear to claim for them a difterent relationship* Their character, 
too, bravo, enterprismg, and commercial in its way, has yet veiy generally 
a certain mixture of childish cunning, and a total deficiency of organising 
power, that cement of nations, which removes them from European and 
oven from Turkish resemblance, while it recalls the so-called ^mitic of 
south-western Asia* But no tradition on their part lays claim to the 
solution of their mystery, and records are wanting among a people who 
have never commitM their vocal sounds to writing ; they know that they 
are Abkhasians, and nothing more. 

Pagans, like aU early nations, they received a slight whitewash of 
Cffirisiiaaity at times frmn the Byzantine Empire, at times from their 
Georgian neigibbonrs; tall at last the downfidl of Trebizond and the 
extenakm of the Ottoman power on their frontier by sea and by land 
rendered them what th^ have still mostly remained, Mahometans. 
Divided fnm time immeiiiiorisl into five main tribea, each with ita elamrish 
subdivisionf , the na-eitphoiiic namea of which we pass over out of sheer 
eompsaaion to pcifitem and readers, they first, at tbs baginmng of Gie 
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Bevenieenih century, reoeiTcd a common master in the person of 
Tahmnras-khan, f Persian by birth, natiTe of Sherwan, whence the family 
name of Sherwfljee, modified into Sberrashyi, but claiming descent from 
the ancient kings of Iran. Haying in the year 1025 lent considerable aid 
to the Turks in their interminable contest with the Persians frr the 
xhastexy of Georgia, he was by them confirmed in the goyemment of 
Abkhasia; bis residence was at Soukhonm, whence for a while his 
descendants, still known among the Turks by the by-name of *<Kizil- 
Bash,” synonymous with ** Persian,*' ruled the entire proyince. But when 
somewhat later Soukhoum became the abode of an Ottoman Pasha, the 
Bheryashijis transferred their quarters to So'ouk-Soo, which henceforth 
became in a manner the capital of Abkhasia. 

The treafy of Adrianople, in 1829, handed oyer the Western Caucasian 
coast to Russian rule ; and the ruling Shervashiji (Homood Beg), then in 
the prime of life, showed himself a devoted worshipper of the rising, — ^if 
not sun, — ^Aurora Borealis of Petersburg. Quitting his ancestral reli- 
gion and name, ho was baptized into Russian Christianity under the title 
of Sfichael Beg, received a high rank in the Russian army, and, head and 
hand, did the work of his new masters. For all the long years that the 
Circassian straggle lasted, through the months wasted by Omar Pasha in 
Mingrelia, and during all the squandered and lost opportunity — squandered 
in 1855, lost in 1856 — of restoring and of securing the freedom of the 
Caucasus, perhaps of all Central Asia, from the yoke to which more and 
more necks must daily bow, Michael Shorvashiji was by turns the main 
implement of Russian diplomacy in disuniting Western Caucasus from the 
common cause, and the military executioner to whom was entrusted the 
subdual, and even extermination, of his more patriotic neighbours. With 
the short-sighted acuteness common among Easterns he saw only his own 
present advantage, and took no heed that while helping to destroy his 
petty though hereditary rivals he was, in the Russian point of view, 
cutting away the last props of his own rule. Meanwhile his every request 
was granted, every privilege confirmed. Russian garrisons were indeed 
at Soukhonm-Eale, at Gagri, at other stations of the coast; but 
inland Michael Bhervash^i was sole lord and master, and not even a 
Russian officer could venture a **werst** up the interior without his 
permission and escort. “ 

All this was very well for a time ; Shamyl was still unconquered, and 
Michael Shervashyi vras too valuable an ally for the Russians not to be 
humoured,*- Bhakspeare mi^t have said fooled,” — to the top of his 
bent, even at some tonporaiy sacrifice of Russian uniformization and 
monopoly. But at last the circle of hunters narrowed round the mountain 
deer at bay in the heists of Gunib, and eyes less keen than Michael’s 
could ffiresee near at hand the moment when the last independence of the 
Caucasus would have ceased to be. Tua re$ agitur parie$ cum frommm 
ardet, con be thoo^ in Abkhasian no less than expressed in Latin ; and 
Michael grew uneasy at the prospect of a boundless horizon of Russian 
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frlenda. Hi9 health ^addedy but opportunely tailed* a ohanga of airi"-ol 
water Eastom M.D.’b would say, — became neoesssi^; a journey to 
Europe was recommended; a passport wag talcen, rather than granted; 
and the great Bherrashiji, like many other princes* went to tiy the waters. 

That the said watei-s should in a tew months have rostoi^ his health 
was quite natural ; it was, however, somewhat singular that they should 
at the same time have had an Osmanlizing odect on his own constitutioD. 
Some say they wore the waters of the Eosphorus that acted on him thus ; 
others attribute it to a reaction produced by the waters of the Volga, 
which, in a visit to Moscow, he drank near their sooroe about this very 
time. Certainly on his return strange and auti-Musoovite symptoms 
appeared. His new residence at So’ouk-Boo, the ancestral seat of his 
independence, rose on a Turkish model ; his manners, his speech, grew 
less Bussian. It was noticed, too, that on entering church he no longer 
uncovered his head, a decided, hint, said the Russians, that church and 
mosque were for him on much the same footing. Perhaps the Russians 
were not far wrong. 

Then came 1864, the great Circassian emigration — i,e. the expulsion of 
well nigh a million of starving and plundered wretches from their country, 
for the crime of having defended that country agsin|ft strangers — ^was 
accomplished ; in Eastern phrase, the Abkhasian ** back was out,” and 
now came their tom to receive the recompenoc of their fidelity to Russia 
and their infidelity to their native Caucasus. The first and main tool of 
Tiflis had been Michael Shervasb^i ; ho was accordingly the first to receive 
his stipend. 

Too late aware what that stipend was likely to be, ho had retired into 
an out-of-the-way countiy resi^noe some hours to the interior, behind 
Otcbemchiri. Here, in November, 1864, the Russian ** pay-day ” found 
him, in the shape of a detachment of soldiers sent by his Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Puke Michael to invUe and escort him to the viceregal 
presence at Tifiis. Whether thinking that resistance would only make 
matters worse, or reckoning on the deceptive chances of wbat ia called 
«< an appeal to generosity,” the Beg at once gave himself up to the frpops. 
By them he was forthwitb condneted, not to Tiflis, but to the coast, where 
lay the ship appointed to convey him to Kertch, whence began his destined 
journey to Russia and Siberia. A traitor, bo met a traitor's recompence, 
and that, as was most fitting, at the hands of those in whose behalf his 
life had been fer thirty-five years one prolonged treason to his eountiy. 
Yet that country wept him at his departure— he was their bom prince, 
after aDf end no stranger-^nd they wept him still more when the news 
of hie death— 4be leafiy eonaequenoe of exile at an adyanoed age into 
the tmcoDgeniel Siberian climate and Siberian treatment, bpt by popular 
romoiir attribnfedto Rnaaian poison— reached them in the iqfuilng of )8Ci6, 
Hif corpse was hropg)^ bach to his nature mennteini, and ha wee bnried 
amid the team and 

qnmy bad, indee^i afeea^y other mnm for Saedlybed 
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iheir Iwit prince oeaeed to liye, than measures were takeU by the vice- 
regal Govemmont for the nominal demeroation» the real oosfisoation, of 
the lands of the Abkhasian nobility; while the peasants, for their part, 
found the little finger of Hussian inoorporization heavier than all the loins 
of all the Bhervashijis. Russian eustom-houses formed a cordon along 
the coast ; Russian Cossaeks and Natchalnicks were posted eveiywhere 
up the country ; the whole province was placed under Russian law and 
xuilitaiy administration; Abkhasian rights, Abkhasian customs and pre- 
cedents were henceforth abolished. More still, their religion, the great 
supplement of nationality in the East — because in its Eastern form it 
ombodies whatever makes a nation, its political and social, its public and 
private being — was now menaced. Russian ohronologists discovered that 
the Abkhasians had once been Ohristians, whence the Tiflis Government 
drew the self-evident conclusion that they had no right to be at present 
Mahometans. An orthodox bishop or archbishop, 1 forget which, of 
Abkhasia, appeared on the scene, and the work, or rather the attempt at 
proselytism was diligently pushed forward by enticement and intimidation 
under hierarchical auspices. Lastly, a census of the population, — a 
process which ever since David numbered the children of Israel and 
brought on them the plague in consequence, has been in ill-odour in the 
East, — was ordered. 

Of the Shervashiji family many remained* Michael’s own brother, 
Alexander, still resided, though without authority, at Bo’ouk-Soo ; George, 
Michael’s eldest son, now a Russian officer, and the Grand Duke’s aide- 
de-camp, had returned firom Fotersburg, where no amount of champagne 
and cords had been spared to make him a genuine Russian ; epaulettes and 
aigrettes would, it was to be hoped, retain him such. But bred in the 
bone will not out of the flesh, and he was still a Shervashiji, nor had 
he forgotten the rights of heir-apparent. Another and a powerfiil branch 
of the same family, the relatives of Said Beg Shervash^i of Eelasoor, a 
Mahometan, and who had died poisoned it was said by his Christian 
kinsman and rival, Michael, were also in the country, and seemed inclined 
to forget family quarrels in the common cause. Besides these were two 
other houses ” of special note, the Marshians and the Ma’ans. The 
former had, like the Shervash^is, been in general subservient to Bussia — 
some had even apostatized from Islam ; but their chief, Bhereem Beg, a 
Mahometan, had mamed Michael Shervaahgi’s sister, and state marriages 
in the East are productive of other results than mere non-interventions 
and children. The othei; family, the Ma'ans, staunch Islam, had for 
some time previous broken off Russian ooxmection : one of them, Mus- 
tapha Agha, had even taken service in the Ottoman army. Their head, 
Hasan Ma'an, had quitted his Abkhaaian abode at Bambora, half way 
between Soukhoum and So’ouk-Soo, for the Turkish ieEritory of Trebi- 
gondy where he liyed within call, but without giasp* 

Diaconteni was general and leaden were not wanting ; yet just and 
judicious meaauies ou the pact of the Busalaiis might have smodlMd hd 
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down ; bat their Nemesie and that of Abkhaaia had decreed that Bueh 
measares should not be taken, — ^the exact reverse. 

In the month of July, 1866, a commission headed by ike civilian 
Gheripoff had come from Tiflis to complete the survey and estimate of the 
lands, those of the Shervashijis in particular. This commission had taken 
np its head-quarters at So’oi^-Soo along with the local military Governor, 
Ismailoff, and a body of Cossacks about two hundred strong. Somo of 
these last were stationed at the coast village of Gouda'outa, a few miles 
distant. To So*ouk-Soo now flocked all the discontented chiefs, and of 
course their followers ; for no Abkhasian noble can stir a foot out of doors 
without a tail ” of at least thirty, each with his long slender-stockcd 
gun, his goat-hair cloak, his pointed head-dress, and, for the rest, a knife 
at his girdle, and more tears than cloth in his tight grey trousers and 
laige cartridge -breasted coat. Some mezzotints in Hughes* Albanian 
Travels, old edition, two volumes quarto, where Suliotes, Albanians, and 
the like are to be seen clambering over rocks, gun on shoulder, in the 
evident intention of shooting somebody, give a tolerable idea of these 
follows, only they ore more ragged than the heroes of the said mozzotintH, 
also less ferocious. The commission lodged in the houses about the 
Meidan ; the Abkhasians — for it was summer — camped on the Meidan 
itself, filling it with guns and gutturals. 

Much parleying took place. The Abkhasians were highly excited — why, 
we have already seen ; the Bussians, not yet aware with whom they had 
to deal, were insolent and overbearing. The fire of contest was, una- 
vowcdly but certainly, fanned by many of the Abkhasian chiefs, not 
unwilling to venture all where they saw that if they ventured nothing 
they must lose all. Alexander Shervash^'i was there in his own house on 
the Meidan ; his nephew George had arrived from Tiflis : the Bussiati 
decorations on his breast lay over a heart no less anti-Bussian than his 
unde's and his father's — so at least said the Bussians : perhaps it suited 
them to incriminate the last influential representatives of the Shervashiji 
family. There too were many of the Marshians: was Shereem Beg 
amongst them ? Some said, some denied. ** Be non d vero d ben 
trovato," was the Bussian condusion. But more active than any, more 
avowedly at the head of what now daily approached nearer to revolt, were 
the two Ma'an brothers, Mustapha and Tomshook — ^the former lately 
retomod from Turkey — both men of somo talent and of much daring. 

Meanwhile news of all this was brought to Colonel Cognard, the 
Rnsaian Governor-General of Abkhasia, and then resident at fioukhoum- 
Kald. A vkflent, imperions man, frill of contempt for all ** natives," and 
like many of foreign origin, more Bussian than the Bussians themselves, 
he imagined that his presence at So'ouk-Soo would at once snffioe to quell 
the rising stonn and awe the discontented into Bubmission. Accordingly, 
on the first week of Angnst, he arrived oh the soene, and lodged in t^ 
great house of Alexander Sherrashyi— whither, in eonseqfrence, the whole 
attention of either parfy, Bussian and Abkharian, was now direeted* 
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Throughout the whole of this afiSair, it is curious to observe how the 
Russians, men of no great sensibility themselves, ignored the sensibilities 
of others, and seemed to think that whatever the iiyuiy, whatever 
the wrong, inflicted by a Russian Government, it ought to arouse in its 
yictims no other feeling than resignation at most. Here in Abkhasia 
the hereditaiy ruler of the country hod, after life-long services, in time of 
profound tranquillity, with nothing proved or even distinctly charged 
against him, been suddenly dragged into exile and premature death ; his 
ft^y, those of all the Abkhasian nobility, had been deprived of their 
rights, and threatened with the deprivation of their property ; ancestral 
customs, law, religion, national existence, — for even Abkhasians lay claim 
to all these, — ^had been brought to the verge of Russian absorption into 
not-being ; and the while Cognard with his friends could not imagine the 
existence of any Abkhasian discontent that would not at once be appeased, 
be changed into enthusiastic, into Pan-slavistic loyalty, by the appearance 
of that ** deu8 ex machind ” a Russian Governor-General. Vid. Warsaw 
pastim. 

Nemesis willed it otherwise. Cognard's demeanour was brutal, his 
every word an insult. The nobles presented their griefe ; he refused to 
recognize them as nobles. The peasants clamoured ; he informed them 
that they were not Abkhasians but Russians. In vain Alexander Sherva- 
shiji and the Marshians, sensible and moderate men the most^ expostulated 
and represented that the moment was not one for additional irritation ; 
Cognard was deaf to expostulation and advice ; his fate was on him. It 
did not delay. On the 8th of August a deputation composed of the prin- 
cipal Abkhasian nobility laid before him a sort of Oriental ultimatum in the 
form of an address ; the Russian Governor-General answered it by kicking 
address and nobles out of doors. It was noon : a ciy of vengeance and 
slaughter arose from the armed multitude on the Meidan. 

^e assault began on the Cossacks stationed about the house ; they 
were no less unprepared than their masters, and could offer but little 
resistance. Already the first shots had been fired and blood had flowed 
when Cognard sent out Georgo Shervashiji to appease those who should by 
right have been his subjects — ^whose rebellion was, in fact, for his own 
father’s sake. That he never returned is certain. By his own account, 
which was confirmed on most hands, he did his best to quiet the insurgents, 
but unsuccessfully. They forced him aside, said ho, and detained him 
at a distance while the outbreak went on. The Russians ascribed to him 
direct participation in what followed ; the reasons for such imputation are 
palpable, the fetct itself improbable. 

In a few minutes the Cossacks before the gate were overpowered and 
slaughtered ; the Abkhasians burst into the house. Its owner, Alexander^ 
Bhervash^i, met them on the inner threshold, and implored them to respect 
the sanctity of |}ieir chiefs hearth. But that moment had gone by, and 
the old man was laid hold of by his countrymen and led away — ^respectfully 
indeed, but in a manner to predude resistance — ^while the massacre 
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begdn without doofs cootinned within. Whatovei' was Hussian perilled : 
the Itiokless Oomznissioner from Tiilia first ; Oognard’s aide-ds-oomp and 
his immediate suite wore eut down ; but the main search of the inititgents 
was after Oognard himself. A Bnssian picture, largely copied and circu- 
lated, reprosonts him seated composedly in his chair, unblenched m featorsi 
unmoved in limb, confronting his assailants. Pity ihat so artistic a group 
^ould have existed only in the artist’s own imagination. The Oolonel 
had not, indeed, made good his retreat, but he had done his best thereto 
by creeping np the large fireplace, of Abkhasian frahion, in the principal 
room. Unfortunately for him his boots protmded downwards into the 
open space ; and by these the insnrgents seised him, dragged him ont 
to the mid apartment and there despatched him. His colleague, Ismailoff, 
had a worse fate. Specially obnoxious to the inhabitants of So’ouk-Soo 
for the impudence of his profligacy, ho was first mutilated and then hewn 
piecemeal, limb by limb. It is said that the dogs were already eating 
morsels of his flesh before life had left his body. Such atrocities are ndt 
uncommon in the East where female honour is concernod, rare else. At 
So’ouk-Soo Ismailoff was the only instanco. 

All was now in tho hands of the insurgents, who sacked and burnt tho 
houses of Russian tenants, killing all they found. Only twenty Cossacks 
escaped, and these owed their lives to the humane exertilBS of the wife of 
Alexander Shervashyi, who gave them refuge in her ewn apartments, and 
kept them there sale till tho massacre was over. A few Georgians and 
Mingreliane, a Pole too, though wearing the Russian uniform, were also 
spai’ed. ** You are not Russians, our quarrel is not xviih you,” said tho 
Abkhasians, as they took the men’s onus, and sent them off imit\jured to 
Soukhoum. 

On the same afternoon the insurgents attacked the nearest Russian 
post, that of the Cossacks stationed on coast-guard at Oonda'outa. Hero, 
too, tho assaiiants were snccessful, tho Russians were killed to a man, and 
their abode was burnt. The Nemesis of Abkhasia had completed another 
stage of hor work. 

** To Soukhoum ” was now the cry ; and tho whole mass of armed men, 
now about three thousand in number, were in movement southwards along 
the coast, through thickets and by-paths, to tho Rossian stronghold. 
Next morning, from two to three hundred had already crossed the Gumista, 
a broad mountain torrent north of Soukhoum, and were before, or rather 
behind the town. 

A small crescent of low one-storied houses, mostly wood, Sookhoum- 
Ealc lies at tho bottom of a deep bay with a southerly aspect. At its 
western extremity is tho Old Fort, ascribed to the Genovese, but more pro- 
bably of Turkish date, whence Soukhoum derives the a^jonot of ** KeU'at,” 
\r ** Castle " (Kale is erroneous, but we will retain it for eiiftom*i sake), 
a sqnare building, with thick walls of rough maimniy aiijl a fow fl an ki ng 
bastions.; within is room for a mustered regimeni or more. Iton the 
town crescent some strai^^t lines, indications of roads, run perpesdieulsrly 
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aorogli iba plaahy gr6and for abohi a quartar of a mile motui** 
fotw ; along these lines ate ranged other small wooden homes, mostly 
tenanted by Bnssiaki offioeSS. The garrison-camp, situated on the most 
nnhoalthy site of this unhealthy marsh, lies east Behind is a table-land, 
whereon in August last there still stood the bairaoks ol a Bnssian outpost, 
a hospital, a puhlio mpour-bath, and a few hooses* The coast sti^ is 
low swampy, a nest of more favers than there are men to eatoh them ; 
the mountains behind, thickly wooded and fem-elad between the toeeSi are 
fairly healthy. 

At the moment of the first Abkharian onset, the 9th of August, three 
Hussian vessels^ transport, a oormtte, and a tohooner, all three behmg^ 
ing to the long^shore fieot of Nieolaieff— ^were lying in the harbour. But 
the number of men in the camp was small, falling under a thousand, and 
of these not abore one-half were fit for dnty. 

Had the Abkhasians been able at once to bring their whole force to 
bear on Soukhoum-Kale, town and Ibrt would probably have alike fiiUan 
mto their hands. At the first approach of the enemy, the Bussiail 
garrison had abandoned the plateau and all the upper part of the town, 
confining themselves to the defensive in the lines along the shore, where 
they were in a measure covered Umfire of the shipsi and in the Fori 
itself. Meanwhile all the mixed multitude ’* of Boukhonm — small 
Greek and Armenian shop-keepers, Mingrelian and Geoigiaa samp* 
followers, a few Jews and the like — had fied for refuge, some into the 
Fort, some on board the vessels in the harbour. But their bast aundliaiy 
on this occasion was a violent rain-storm, which at this very moment burst 
over the mountains, and in a few hours so swelled the Gumista tment 
that the main body of Abkhasians mustered behind it were for the whole 
of the ensuing day unable to cross over to the help of their comrades, the 
assailants of Soukhoum. 

I Those last had already occupied the plateau, burnt whatever was on 
it, and, descending into the plain, plundered and set fire to the dwellings of 
several Itussian officers close below. They even advanced some way down 
the central street, ostentatiously called the ** Boulevard in h<mour of 
some little trees planted along it* But here they were checked by the 
fire of the Bussian vessels, and by the few troops whom their officers 
could persuade to remain without the fort in the lower port of the town. 

Two days, two anxious days, matters remained on this footing. But 
news had bepn despatched to Poti, and on the third morning arrived a 
battalion from that place, just as the main body of the Abkhasians, headed 
by the two sons of Hasan Ma’an, Mustapha and Tcmshook, crossed the 
now diminished Gumista and entered Soukhoum. 

Fighting now began in good earnest. The numbers on either side 
were pretty fairly matched, but the Abkhasians, though inferior in arms, 
were superior in courage ; and it required all the exertions of a Polish 
colonel and of ^wo Greek officers to keep the Bussian soldiers from even 
then abandoning the open ground. However, next morning brought the 
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Bnaniang fresh roinforoements ; and being by *hM time ftiUy douUe the 
forae oi their ill-snned, undisciplined enemy, they Tentured oa becoming 
assailants in their turn. By the end of the fifth day the insorgents had 
di^Mrsed amid the woods. The Enssian loss at Boiikhonm-Eal6 was 
reckoned at sixty or seventy men, that of the Abkhasians at somewhat 
less { but as they earned their dead and wounded away with them, the 
exact number has never been known. During the idiort period of their 
armed presence at Sonkhoum they had killed no one except in frir fight, 
burnt or plundered no houses except Eussian, committed no outrage, 
injured no neutral Only the Botanical Garden, a pretty copse of exotic 
trees, the creation of Prince Woronzoff, and on this occasion the /scene of 
some hard fighting, was much wasted, and a Polish chapel was burnt. 
Public* rumour ascribed both these acts of needless destruction, the first 
probably, the latter certainly, to the Eussian soldiery themselves. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Accompanied by a large body of 
troops, the Enssian Governor-General of the Western Caucasus went to 
So*onk-8oo. He met with no resistance. Gognard and his fellow- victims 
were buried — we have seen their graves — and the house of Alexander 
Sherrash^i, that in which Gognard had perished, with the palace of the 
Prince Mi c hae l, was gutted and burnt by a late act of Eussian vindictive- 
ness. The Nemesis of Abkhasia added these forthd trophies to her 
triumph at 8o*ouk-Soo. 

Thus it was in November last. A few more months have passed, 
and that triumph is already complete. After entire submission, and 
granted pardon, the remnant of^tho old Abkhasian nation — first their 
chiefs and then the people — ^have at last, in time of full peace and quiet, 
been driven from the mountains and coast where Greek, Eoman, Persian, 
and Turkish domination had left them unmolested for more than two 
thousand years, to seek under the more tolerant rule of the Ottoman 
Sultan a freedom which Eussia often claims without her own limits, always 
denies within them. The Meidan of 8o*ouk-Soo is now empty. Eussians 
and Abk ha s ia ns , Bhervashgis and Gossaeks, native and foreigner, have 
alike disappeared, and nothing remains but the fast crumbling memorials 
of a sad histoiy of national folly rewarded by oppression, oppression by 
violence, violence by desolation. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Perplexities. 

OLONEL BRAMTjEIGH tamed over 
and over, vdthout breaking the seal, 
a letter which, bearing the post- 
mark of Borne and in u well-known 
hand, he knew came from Lady 
Augasta. 

That second marriage of his had 
been a great mistake. None of the 
social advantages he had oalciilated 
on with such certainty had lesalted 
firom it. His wife’s distingnished 
relatives had totally estranged them- 
selves from her, as though she had 
made an unbecoming and unworthy 
alliance ; his own sons and daughters 
had not concealed their animosity 
to their new stepmother ; and, in 
feet, the best compromise the 
blunder admitted of was that they 
should try to see as little as possible 
of each other ; and as they could not obliterate the compact, they should, 
as far as in them lay, endeavour to ignore it. 

There are no more painftil aids to a memory unttilling to be taxed than 
a banker's half-yearly statement ; and in the long record which Ohxutmas 
had summoned, and which now lay open before Bramleigh'a eyes, were 
frequent and weighty remiikders d[ I^y Augusta’s expensive ways. 
yoL. XVI. — ^Mo. 96. * 


A Morning op 
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He had agreed to allow her a thonsand Napoleons — about eight 
hnndred potmds — quarterly, which was, and which she owned was, a most 
liberal and sufficient sum to live on alone, and in a city comparatiyely 
cheap. He had, however, added, with a courtesy that the moment of 
parting might have suggested, ** Whenever your tastes or your comforts 
are found to be hampered in any way by the limits I have sot down, you 
will do me the favour to draw directly on ‘the House,' and I will take 
care that your cheques shall be attended to." 

The smile with which she thanked him was still in his memory. 
Since the memorable morning in Berkeley Square when she accepted his 
offer of marriage, he had seen nothing so fascinating — nor, let us add, so 
fleeting — as this gleam of enchantment. Very few days had sufficed to 
show him how much this meteor flash of loveliness had cost him ; and now, 
as he sat conning over a long line of figures, he bethought him that the second 
moment of witcheiy was very nearly as expensive as the first. When ho 
made her that courteous offer of extending the limits of her civil list he 
had never contemplated how far she could have pushed his generosity, and 
now, to his amazement, he discovered that in a few months she had already 
drawn for seven thousand pounds, and had intimated to the House that the 
first instalment of the purchase-money of a villa would probably be required 
some time early in May ; the business-like character of this “ advice " 
being, however, sadly disparaged by her having totaiiy ffirgotten to say 
anything as to the. amount of the impending demand. 

It was in a veiy unlucky moment — ^was there ever a lucky one 
when these heavy demands presented themselves. Colonel Bramleigh had 
latterly taken to what he thought, or at least meant to bo, retrenchment. 
He was determined, as he said himself, to “ take the bull by the horns but 
the men who perform this feat usually select a vexy amall bull. He had 
nibbled, as it were, at the hem of the budget ; he had-ent down ** the boys' " 
allowances. “ What could Temple want with hundred it year ? Her 
Miyesty gave him four, and her Migesty mmi intended to take 

his services without fitting remuneration. As to having three 
hnndred, it was downric^t absurdify; it was eilmvag|i|mnes like these 
destroyed the Navy ; besides, Jack had got his piroiiiotioilt and hxs pay 
ought to be something handsome." With regard to Augnsfens, he only 
went so fiur as certain remonstrances about horse-keep and some hints 
about the iniquities of a German valet who, it was rumoured, had aelnally 
bou^t a house in Duke Street, St. James's, out of his peculations in the 
fiunily. 

The girls were not extravagantly provided for, but for example sake 
he reduced their allowances by one third. Ireland was not a oountiy for 
embroidered silks or Genoa velvet. It would be an admirable lesson to 
others if they were to see the young ladies of the groat house dressed 
simjdy and mprstentiioufly. “ These things oonld only be done by people 
of station. Such examplM must proceed from those whose motives oonld 
not be questioned.'* He dismissed head-gardener, and he wac 
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aotoally coniemplatmg the discharge of the French cook, thoti^ he well 
foresaw the storm of opposition so strong a measure was sure to evoke. 
When he came to sum up his reforms he was shocked to find that the 
total only reached a little over twelve hundred pounds, and this in a 
household of many thousands. 

Was not Gastello, too, a mistake ? Was not all this princely style of 
living, in a county without a neighbourhood, totally unvisited by strangers, 
a capital blunder ? !^e had often heard of the cheapness of life in Ireland ; 
and what a myth it was I He might have lived in Norfolk for what he 
was spending in Downshire, and though he meant to do great things for 
the country, a doubt was beginning to steal over him as to how they were 
to be done. He had often insistod that absenteeism was the bane of 
Ireland, and yet for the life of him he could not see how his residence 
there was to prove a blessing. 

Lady Augusta, with her separate establishment, was spending above 
three thousand a year. Poor man, he was grumbling to himself over this, 
when that precious document from the bank arrived with the astounding 
news of her immense extravagance. He laid her letter down again : he 
had not temper to read it. It was so sure to be one of those frivolous 
little levities which jar so painfully on serious feelings. He knew so well 
tho half jostful excuses she would make for her wastefulness, the 
coquettish prottinesses she would deploy in describing her daily life of 
mock simplicity, and utter recklessness as to cost, that he muttered Not 
now " to himself as he pushed the letter away. As he did so he dis- 
covered a letter in the hand of Mr. Sedley, his law agent. He had himself 
written a short note to that gentleman, at Jack’s request ; for Jack — 
who, like all sailors, believed in a First Lord and implicitly felt tha^ no 
promotion ever cinne rightfully — wanted a special introduction to the 
great men at Somerset House, a service which ^dley, who knew every one, 
could easily render him. This note of Sedley’s then doubtless referred to 
that matter, and though Bramleigh did not feel any great or warm interest 
in the question, ho broke the envelope to read it rather as a relief than 
otherwise. It was at least a new topic, and it could not be a very 
exciting one. The letter ran thus : — 

** My deab Bib, " Twsday, January 16 . 

** HzonLAY will speak to the First Lord at ike earliest con- 
venient moment, but as Captain Bramleigh has just got his promotion, be 
does not see what can be done ip addition. I do not suppose your son 
would like a dockyard appointment, but a tolerably snug berth will spon 
be vacant at Malta, and ps Captain B. wjU be in town to-morrow, I shall 
wait upon him early, and learn his wishes ip the matter. There is great 
talk to-day pf changes in the Cabinet, and some rpmour of a dissolution. 
These reports and d i s qui e tin g pe^ from France have brou^t Funds 
down ope-sixth. Burrows Blqek have fiuled — ^the Calcutta nonse had 
piads some largo tea speoplatipp, it is ssid, without the kpowledga of tl^ 

26— s 
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partners here. At all events, the liabilities will exceed a million ; available 
assets not a hundred thousand. I hope you will not suffer, or if so, to 
only a trifling extent, as I know you lately declined the advances Black so 
pressed upon you.” 

<*He’s light there,” muttered Bramleigh. wouldn’t touch those 
indigo bonds. When old Grant began to back up the natives, I saw what 
would become of the planters. All meddling with the labour market in 
India is mere gambling, and whenever a man makes his coup he ought to 
go off with his money. What’s all this here,” muttered he, about 
Talookdars and llyots? He ought to know this question cannot 
interest me.” 

“ I met Kelson yesterday ; he was very close and guarded, but my 
impression is that they are doing nothing in the affair of the * Pretender.’ 
I hinted jocularly something about having a few thousands by mo if ho 
should happen to know of a good investment, and, in the same careless 
way, he replied, * I’ll drop in some morning at the ofilco, and have a talk 
with you.’ There was a significance in his manner that gave mo to 
believe he meant a * transaction.’ We shall see. I shall add a few lines 
to this after I have seen Captain B. to-morrow. I must now hurry off to 
Westminster.” 

Bramleigh turned over, and read the following : — 

Wednesday, 16th. 

** On going to the * Drummond ’ this morning to breakfast, by appoint- 
ment, with your son, I found him dressing, but talking with the occupant 
of a room on the opposite side of the sitting-room, where breakfast was 
laid for three. Captain B., who seemed in excellent health and spirits, 
entered freely on the subject of the shore appointment, and when I 
suggested caution in discussing it, told mo there was no need of reserve, 
that he could say what he pleased before his friend — * whom, by the way,’ 
said he, * I am anxious to make known to you. You are the very man to 
give him first-rate advice, and if you cannot take up his case yourself, to 
recommend him to some one of trust and character.' While we were 
talking, the stranger entered — a young man, short, good-looking, and of 
good address. * I want to present you to Mr. Bedloy,’ said Captain B., 
* and I’ll be shot if I don’t forget your name.’ 

** * 1 half doubt if you ever knew it,' said the other, laughing ; and, 
turning to mo, added, *Oar friendship is of short date. We met as 
travellers, but I have seen enough of life to know that the instinct that 
draws men towards each other is no bad guarantee for mutual liking.' He 
said this with a slightly foreign accent, but fluently and e^y. 

** We now sat down to table, and though not being gifted with that 
expansiveness that the stranger spoke of, I soon found myself listening 
with pleasure to the eonversation of a very shrewd and witty man, who 
had seen a good deal of life. Perhaps I may have exhibited some trait of 
the pleasure he afforded me— perhaps 1 may have expressed it in words ; 
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at all events your son marked the effect produced upon me^ and in a tone 
of half jocular triumph, cried out, * Eh, Sedloy, you’ll stand by him — ^won’t 
you ? I’ve told him if there was a man in England to carry him through 
a stiff campaign you were the fellow.’ 1 replied by some commonplace, 
and rose soon after to proceed to Court. As the foreigner had also some 
business at the Hall, I offered him a seat in my cab. As we went along, 
he spoke freely of himself and his former life, and gave me his card, with 
the name ^ Anatole Fracontal.’ So that here I was for two hours in cbse 
confab with the enemy, to whom I was actually presented by your own 
spn 1 So overwhelming was this announcement tiiat I really felt unable to 
take any course, and doubted whether I ought not at once to have told 
him who his fellow-traveller was. 1 decided at last for the more 
cautious line, and asked him to come and see me at Fulham. We parted 
excellent friends. Whether he wiU keep his appointment or not 1 am 
unable to guess. By a special good fortune — so 1 certainly must deem it 
— Captain Bramleigh was telegraphed for to Portsmouth, and had to leave 
town at once. So that any risks from that quarter are avoided. Whether 
this strange meeting will turn out well or ill, whether it will be misinter- 
preted by Kelson when he comes to hear it — for it would be hard to believe 
it all accident — and induco him to treat us with distrust and suspicion, or 
whether it may conduce to a speedy settlement of everything, is more than 
I can yet say. 

“I am so far favourably impressed by M. Pracontal’s manner and 
address that I think ho ought not to be one difficult to deal with. What 
may be his impression, however, when ho learns with whom ho has been 
talking so freely, is still doubtful to me. He cannot, it is true, mistrust 
your son, but ho may fool grave doubts about me, 

“ I own I do not expect to see him to-morrow. Kelson will coi’tainly 
advise him against such a step, nor do I yet perceive what immediate 
good would result fr om our meeting, beyond the assuring him — as I cer- 
tainly should — that all that had occurred was puro chance, and that, 
though perfectly familiar with his name and his pretensions, I had not the 
vaguest suspicion of his identity till 1 read his card. It may be that out 
of this strange blunder good may come. Let us hope it. 1 will write 
to-morrow. 

“ Truly yours, 

“M. Sedley.” 

Colonel Bramleigh re-read every line of the letter carefully ; and as he 
laid it down with a sigh, said, << What a complication of troubles on my 
hands. At the vexy moment that I am Tnaking engagements to relieve 
others, 1 may not have the means to meet my own difficulties. Sedley was 
quite wrong to make any advances to this man ; they are sure to be misin- 
terpreted. Kelson will think we are afraid, and raise his terms with us 
accordingly.” Again his eyes fell upon Lady Augusta’s letter ; but he 
had no temper now to encounter fdl the light gossip and frivolity it was 
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sure to contain. He placed it in his pocket, and set out to take a walk. 
He wanted to think, but he also wanted the spring and energy which come 
of brisk exercise. He felt his mind would work more freely when he was 
in motion ; and in the open air, too, he shotild escape from the terrible 
oppression of being continually confronted by himself, — which he felt he 
was in the solitude of his study. 

*^lf M. Pracontal measure us by the standard of Master Jack,” 
muttered he, bitterly, he will opine that the conflict ought not to be a 
tough one. What fools these sailors are when you take them off their own 
element ; and what a little bit of a world is the quarter-deck of a frigate 1 
Providence has not blessed me with brilliant sons ; that is certain. It was 
through Temple we have come to know Lord Gnlduff ; and 1 protest 
1 anticipate little of either profit or pleasure from the acquaintanceship. 
As for Augustus, he is only so much shrewder than the others, that he is 
more cautious ; his selfishness is immensely preservative.” This was not, 
it must be owned, a flattering estimate that he made of his sons ; but he 
was a man to tell hard truths to himself ; and to tell them roughly and 
roundly too, like one who, when he had to meet a difficulty in life, would 
rather confront it in its boldest shape. 

So essentially realistic was the man’s mind that, till he had actually 
under his eyes these few lines describing Pracontal's look and manner, he 
had never been able to convince himself that this protenSer was an actual 
bond^Jide creature. Up to this, the claim had been a vague menace, and 
no more ; a tradition that ended in a threat I There was the whole of it ! 
Kelson had written to Sedley, and bedley to Kelson. There had been a 
half-amicable contest, a sort of round with the gloves, in which these two 
crafty men appeared rather like great moralists than cunning lawyers. Hod 
they been peace-makers by Act of Parliament, they could not have urged 
more strenuously the advantages of amity and kindliness ; how severely 
they censured the contentions spirits which drove men into litigation I and 
how beautifully they showed the Christian benefit of an arbitration ** under 
the court,” the costs to be equitably divided I 

Throughout the whole drama, however, M. Pracontal had never figured 
as an active character of the piece ; and for all that Bramleigh could see, 
the machinery might work to the end, and the catastrophe bo announced, 
not only without even producing him, but actually without his having ever 
existed. If from time to lime he might chance to read in the public 
papers of a suspidous foreigner, a ** Frenchman or Italian of fashionable 
appeanmee,” having done this, that, or t’other, he would ask himself at 
once, ** I wonder could that be my man ? Is that the adventurer who 
wants to replace me here ? ” As time, however, rolled on, and nothing 
came of this claim more palpable than a dropping letter from Bedley, to say 
he had submitted such a point to counsel, or he thought that the enemy 
seemed disposed to come to terms, Bramleigh actually bqgan to regard 
the whole su^ect as a man might the danger of a stonn, which, breaking 
afar oS, might probaUy waste all its fruy bafpre it reached him. 
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Now, however, these feelings of vague, undefined doubt were to give 
way to a very palpable terror. His own son had seen Praoontal, and sat 
at table with him. Pracontal was a good-looking, well-mannered fellow, 
with, doubtless, all the readiness and the aplomb of a dever foreigner ; 
not a creature of mean appearance and poverty-struck aspect, whose very 
person would disparage his pretensions, but a man with the bearing of the 
world and the habits of society. 

So sudden and so complete was this revulsion, and so positively did it 
depict before him an actual conflict, that he could only think of how to 
deal with Pracontal personaUy, by what steps it might be safest to approach 
him, and how to treat a man whose changeful fortunes must doubtless 
have made him expert in difficulties, and at the same time a not unlikely 
dupe to well-devised and well-applied flatteries. 

To have invited him frankly to Gastello, — to have assumed that it was 
a case in which a generous spirit might deal far more successfully than all 
the cavils and cranks of the law, was Bramleigh’s first thought ; but to do 
this with eflect, he must confide the whole story of the peril to some at 
least of the family : and this, for many reasons, he could not stoop to. 
Bramleigh certainly attached no actual weight to this man’s claim, — ^he did 
not in his heart believe that there was any foundation for his pretension ; 
but Sedley had told him that there was case enough to go to a jury, — and a 
jury meant exposure, publicity, comment, and very unpleasant comment 
too, when party hatred should contribute its venom to the discussion. If, 
then, ho shrunk from imparting this story to his sons and daughters, how 
long could he count on secrecy ? — only till next assizes perhaps. At the 
first notice of trial the whole mischief would be out, and the matter be a 
world-wide scandal. Bedley advised a compromise, but the time was very 
unpropitious for this. It was downright impossible to get money at 
the moment. Eveiy one was bent on realizing,” in presence of all the 
crashes and bankruptcies around. None would lend on the best securities, 
and men were selling out at ruinous loss to meet pressing engagements. 
Por the very first time in his life, Bramleigh felt what it was to want for 
ready money. He had every imaginable kind of wealth. Houses and 
lands, stocks, shares, ships, costly deposits and mortgages— everything in 
short but gold : and yet it was gold alone could meet the emergency. How 
foolish it was of him to involve himself in Lord Culduff’s difficulties at 
such a crisis : had he not troubles enough of his own 1 Would that 
essenced and enamelled old dandy have stained his boots to have served 
him f That was a very unpleasant query, which would cross his mind, and 
never obtain anything like a satisfactory reply. Would not his calculation 
probably be that Bramleigh was amply recompensed for all he could do, 
by the honour of being thought the &iend of a noble lord, so highly placed, 
and so much thought of in the world ? 

As for Lady Augusta’s extravagance, it was simply insufferable. He 
had been most liberal to her because he would not permit that whatever 
might be the nature of the differences that separated them, money in any 
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shape shoold enter. There must be nothing sordid or mean in' the tone of 
any disoossion between them. She might prefer Italy to Ireland ; sun- 
shine to rain ; a society of idle, leisure-loving, indolent, soft-voiced men, 
to association with sterner, severer, and more energetic natures. She 
mig^t affect to think climate all essential to her ; and the society of her 
sister a positive necessity. All these ho might submit to, but he was 
neither prepared to be ruined by her wastefulness, or maintain a contro- 
versy as to the sum she should spend. If we come to figures, it must 
be a fight,” muttered he, ** and an ignoble fight too ; and it is to that we 
are now approaching.” 

I think I can guess what is before me here,” said ho with a grim 
smile, as ho tore open the letter and prepared to read it. Now, though on 
this occasion his guess was not exactly correct, nor did the epistle contain 
the graceful little nothings by which her ladyship was wont to chronicle 
her daily life, we forbear to give it in extenso to our readers ; first of all, 
because it opened with a veiy long and intricate explanation of motives 
which was no explanation at all, and then proceeded by an equally prolix 
narrative to announce a determination which was only to be final on 
approval. In two words. Lady Augusta was desirous of changing her 
religion ; but before becoming a Catholic, she wished to know if Colonel 
Bramleigh would make a full and irrevocable settlemeyit on her of her 
present allowance, giving her entire power over its ultimate disposal, for 
she hinted that the sum might be capitalized ; the recompence for such 
splendid generosity being the noble consciousness of a very grand action, 
and his own liberty. To the latter she adverted with becoming delicacy, 
slyly hinting that in the church to which he belonged thore might 
probably be no veiy strenuous objections made, should ho desire to 
contract new ties, and once more re-enter the bonds of matrimony. 

The expression which burst aloud firom Bramleigh as ho finished the 
letter, conveyed all that he felt on the subject. 

** What outrageous efirontery I The first part of this precious 
document is written by a priest, and the second by an attorney. It begins 
by informing me that I am a heretic, and politely asks me to add to that 
distinction the honour of being a beggar. What a woman ! I have done, 
I suppose, a groat many foolish things in life, but I shall not cap them so 
far, I promise yon, Lady Augusta, by an endowment of the Catholic 
Church. No, my lady, yon shall give the new faith you are about to 
adopt the most signal proof of your sincerity, by renouncing all worldliness 
at the threshold ; and as the nuns cut off their silken tresses, you shall rid 
yourself of that wealth which we are told is such a barrier against heaven. 
Far be it firom me,” said he with a sardonic bitterness, ** who have done 
BO little for your happiness here, to peril your happiness hereafter.” 

** X will answer this at once,” aaid he. ** It shall not remain one post 
withont its reply.” 

He arose to return to the house ; but in his pre-ocenpation he con- 
tinued to walk till he readied the brow of the cliff firom which the roof of 
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the curate’s cottage was seen, about a mile off. The peaceAd stillness of 
the scene, 'where not a leaf moved, and where the sea washed lazily along 
the low strand with a sweeping motion that gave no sound, calmed and 
soothed him. Was it not to taste the sweet sense of repose that he had 
glutted the busy life of cities and come to this lone sequestered spot ? Was 
not this veiy inomont, as he now fslt it, the realization of a long-cherished 
desire ? Had the world anything better in all its prizes, he SiSked himself, 
than the peaceful enjoyment of an unchequered existence ? Shall I not 
try to carry out what once I had planned to myself, and live my life as 1 
intended ? 

He sat down on the brow of the crag and looked out over the sea. A 
gentle, but not unpleasant sadness was creeping over him. It was one of those 
moments — evexy man has had them — ^in which the vanity of life and the 
frivolity of all its ambitions present themselves to the mind far more forcibly 
than ever they appear when urged from the pulpit. There is no pathos, 
no bad taste, no inflated description in the workings of reflectiveness. When 
we come to compute with ourselves what we have gained by our worldly 
successes, and to make a total of all our triumphs, we arrive at a truer 
insight into the nothingness of what we are contending for than we ever 
attain through the teaching of our professional moralists. 

Colonel Bramleigh had made considerable progress along this peaceful 
track since he sat down there. Could ho only be sure to accept the truths 
he had been repeating to himself -without any wavering of uncertainty ; 
could he have resolution enough to conform his life to these convictions, — 
throw over all ambitions, and be satisfled with mere happiness, — ^was this 
prize not within his reach ? Temple and Marion, perhaps, might resist ; 
but he was certain the others would agree with him, — while he thus 
pondered, he heard the low murmur of voices, apparently near him ; he 
listened, and perceived that some persons were talking as they mounted the 
zig/ag path which led up from the bottom of the gorge, and which had to 
cross and recross continually before it gained the summit. A thick hedge 
of laurel and arbutus fenced the path on either side so completely as to shut 
out all view of those w'ho were walking along it, and who had to pass and 
repass quite close to where Bramleigh was sitting. 

To his intense astonishment it was in French they spoke ; and a certain 
sense of tenor came over him as to what this might portend. Were these 
spies of the enemy, and was the mine about to be sprung beneath him ? One 
was a female voice, a clear, distinct voice— -which he thought he knew well, 
and oh, what inexpressible relief to his anxiety was it when he recognized 
it to be Julia L’Estrange’s. She spoke volubly, almost flippantly, and, as it 
seemed to Bramleigh, in a tone of half sarcastic raillery, against which her 
companion appeared to protest, as he more than once repeated the word 
**8eiietise” in a tone almost reproachful. 

<< If 1 am to be serious, my lord,” said she, in a more collected tone, 
•* I had better get back to English. Let me tell you then, in a language 
which admits of little xnisoonoeptLon, that I have forborne to treat your 
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lordship's proposal witih gravitj, partly out of respoot for myself, partly oat 
of deference to you." 

« Deference to me ? What do you mean ? what can you mean ? " 

** I mean, my lord, that all the flattery of being the object of your 
lordship’s choice conld not obliterate my sense of a disparity, just as great 
between ns in years as in condition. 1 was nineteen my last birthday, 
Lord Culduff ; ” and she said this with a pouting air of offended dignity. 

« A peeress of nineteen would be a great success at a drawing-room,” 
said he, with a tone of pompous deliberation. 

** Pray, my lord, let us quit a theme we cannot agree upon. With all 
your lordship’s delicacy, you have not been able to conceal the vast sacri- 
floes it has cost you to make me your present proposal. 1 have no such 
tact. 1 have not even the shadow of it ; and I could never hope to hide 
what it would cost me to become grande dame.” 

** A proposal of mairiage ; an actual proposal,” muttered Bramleigh, as 
he arose to move away. ** 1 heard it with my own ears ; and heard her 
refose it, besides.” 

An hour later, when he mounted the steps of the chief entrance, he 
met Marion, who came towards him with an open letter. ** This is from 
poor Lord Culduff^” said she ; he has been stopping tt^ese last three days 
at the L’Estranges', and what between boredom and bad cookery he 
couldn't hold out any longer. He begs he may be permitted to come back 
here ; he says, * Put me below the salt, if you like — anywhere, only let 
it be beneath your roof, and within the circle of your fascinating society.’ 
bihall 1 say Come, papa ? ” 

** 1 suppose we must,” muttered Bramleigh, sulkily, and passed on to 
his room. 


CHAPTJBB XXI. 

Geoboe and Julia. 

It was after a hard day with the hounds that George L'Estrange reached 
the cotta^ to a late dinner. The hunting had not been good. They had 
found three times, but each time lost their fox after a short burst, and 
though the morning broke favourably, with a low cloudy sky and all the 
signs of a good scenting day, towards the afternoon a brisk north-easter 
had sprung up, making the air sharp and piercing, and rendering the dogs 
wild and uncertain. In fact, it was one of those days which occasionally 
irritate men more than actual ** blanka ; ” there was a constant promise of 
emnething, always ending in disappointment. The horses, too, were 
fretfnl and impatient, as horses are wcmt to be with ftequent eheoks, and 
when exfiited by a cold and cutting wind. 

£wsb Nora, pmMm that she was of temper and tiraiaing, bad not 
behaved well. _8he had tahen her feneee hotly and impatiently, and 
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actually chested a stiff bank, vrhicb cost herself a^d kor rider a heavy M, 
and a disgrace that the curate felt more acutely than the iiyuiy. 

** You don’t mean to say you fell, George ? ” said Julian with a look of 
•positive incredulity. 

** Nora did, which comes pretty much to the same thing. We were 
coming out of Gore’s Wood, and 1 was leading. There’s a high bank 
with a drop into Longworth’s lawn. It’s a place I’ve taken scores of 
times. One can’t fly it ; you must ** top,*’ and Nora can do that sort of 
thing to perfection ; and as I came on I had to swerve a little to avoid 
some of the dogs that were climbing up the bank. Perhaps it was that 
irritated her, but she rushed madly on, and came full chest against the 

gripe, and 1 don’t remember much more till I found myself actually 

drenched with vinegar that old Catty Ldlor was pouring over me, when 1 
got up again, addled and confused enough, but I’an all right now. Do 
you know, Ju,” said he, after a pause, 1 was more annoyed by a 
chance remark I heard as 1 was lying on the grass than by the whole 
misadventure ? ” 

“ What was it, George ? ” 

** It was old Curtis was riding ny, and he cried out, * Who’s down ? * 
and some one said, * L’Estrange.’ * By Jove,’ said he, * 1 don’t thinuK 
that fellow was ever on his knees before ; ’ and this because 1 was a 
parson.” 

** How unfeeling ; but how like him.” 

** Wasn’t it ? After all, it comes of doing what is not exactly right. 
1 suppose it’s not enough that I see nothing wrong m a dey with the 
hounds. I ought to think how others regard it ; whether it shocks them, 
or exposes my cloth to sarcasm or censure ? Is it not dinner-hour ? ” 

« Of course it is, George. It’s past eight.” 

« And where’s our illustrious guest ; has he not appeared ? ” 

Lord Culduff has gone. There came a note to him from Gastello in 
the afternoon, and about five o’clock the phaeton appeared at the door — 
only with the servants — and his lordship took a most affectionate leave of 
’ me, charging me with the very sweetest messages for you, and assurances 
of eternal memory of the blissful hours he had passed here.” 

Perhaps it’s not the right thing to say, but 1 own to you I’m glad 
he’s gone.” 

“ But why, George ; was he not amusing ? ” 

Yes ; I suppose he was ; but he was so supremely arrogant, so 
impressed vrith his own grandness and our littleness, so persistently eager 
to show us that we were enjoying an honour in his presence, nothing 
in our lives could entitle us to, that I found my patience pushed very hard 
to endure it” 

** I liked him. I liked hk vanity and conceit ; and I wouldn’t for 
anything Im had been less pretentious.” 

** 1 have none of your humoristio temperament, Julia, and X never 
could derive amusement ftom the eocentiioities or peculiarities of 
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** And there's no fun like it, George. Once that you come to look on 
life as % great drama, and all the men and women as players, it's the best 
comedy ever one sat at.” 

** I’m glad he’s gone for another reason, too. I suppose it’s shabby 
to say it, but it’s true all the same : he was a very costly guest, and I 
wasn't disposed, like Charles the Bold or that other famous fellow, to sell 
a provinee to entertain an emperor.” 

** Had we a province to sell, George ? ” said she, laughing. 

** No ; but 1 had a horse, and unfortunately Nora must go to the 
hammer now.” 

** Surely not for this week’s extravagance f ” cried she, anxiously. 

** Not exactly for this, but for everything. You know old Curtis's 
saying, * It's always the last glass of wine makes a man tipsy.’ But here 
comes the dinner, and let us turn to something pleasanter.” 

It was so jolly to be alone again, all restraint removed, all terror of 
culinary mishaps withdrawn, and all the consciousness of little domestic 
shortcomings obliterated, that L’Estrange’s spirit rose at every moment, 
and at last he burst out, ** I declare to you, Julia, if that man hadn’t gone, 
I’d have died out of pure inanition. To see him day ^er day trying to 
conform to our humble fare, turning over his meat on his plate, and 
trying to divide with his fork the cutlet that he wouldn’t condescend to 
cut, and barely able to suppress the shudder our little light wine gave 
him ; to witness all this, and to feel that I mustn’t seem to know, while I 
was fully aware of it, was a downright misery. I’d like to know what 
brought him here.” 

** I fancy ho couldn’t tell you himself. He paid an interminable ^isit, 
and we asked him to stop and dine with us. A wet night detained him, 
and when his servant came over with his dressing-bag or portmanteau, you 
said, or I said, — ^I forget which, — ^that he ought not to leave us without a 
peep at our coast scenery.” 

•* I remember all that ; but what I meant was, that his coming here 
from Castello was no accident. He never left a French cook and Chateau 
Lafitte for cold mutton and sour sherry without some reason for it.” 

** You forget, George, he was on his way to Lisconnor when he come 
here. He was going to visit the mines.” 

** By the by, that reminds me of a letter I got this evening. I put it 
in my pocket without reading. Isn’t that Vickars’ hand ? ” 

Yes ; it is his reply, perhaps, to my letter. Ho is too correct and 
too prudent to write to myself, and sends the answer to you.” 

« As our distinguished guest is not here to be shoeke4> Julia, let us 
hear what Tickan says.” 

** * My dear Mr. L’Estrange, I have before me a letter from your sister, 
expressing a wish that 1 riionld consent to the withdrawal of the sum of' 
two thousand pounds, now vested in consols under my trusteeship, and 
employ these monses in a oertain enterprise which die designates as the 
coal mines of Lisconnor. Before acceding to the grave responsibility 
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wnich this change of inyestment would impose upon me, oyen sapposing 
that the 'Master,' — ^who is the Master, George ?” 

** Go on ; read further," said he, curtly. 

it t — that the Master would concur with such a procedure, I am desirous 
of hearing what you yourself know of the speculation in question. Haye 
you seen and conyersed with the engineers who haye made the surveys ? 

Have you heard from competent and unoonoraned parties 9 * Oh, 

George, it’s so like the way he talks. I can't read on." 

L’Estrange took the letter from hw and glanced rapidly over the 
lines, and then turning to the last page read aloud. " How will the 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical CommissionGrs affect you touching 
the union of Portshannon with Eilmullock ? Do they simply extinguish 
you, or have you a claim for compensation ? " 

" What does he mean, George ?" cried she, as she gazed at the pale 
face and agitated expression of her brother as he laid down the letter 
before her. 

"It is just extinguishment; that's the word for it," muttered he. 
" When they unite the parishes, they suppress me." 

" Oh, George, don’t say that ; it has not surely come to this 9 " 

" There’s no help for it," said he, putting away his glass and leaning 
his head on his hand. " I was often told they’d do something like this ; 
and when Grimsby was here to examine the books and make notes, — ^you 
remember it was a wet Sunday, and nobody came but the clerk’s mother, — 
ho said, as wo left the church, ' The congregation is orderly and attentive, 
but not numerous.’ 

" I told you, George, I detested that man. I said at the time he was 
no friend to you” 

" If he felt it his duty ” 

" Duty, indeed 1 I never heard of a cruelty yet that hadn't the plea 
of a duty. I’m sure Captain Craufurd comes to cWch, and Mrs. Bayley 
comes, and as to the Great House, there’s a family there of not less than 
thirty persons." 

" When Grimsby was hero Gastello was not occupied.” 

" Well, it is occupied now; and if Colonel Bra^eigh be a person of 
the influence he assumes to be, and if he cares, — as I take it he must 
care, — ^not to live like a heathen, he’ll prevent this cruel wrong. I'm 
not sure that Nelly has much weight, but she would do anything in the 
world for us, and I think Augustus, too, would befriend ns.” 

" What can they all do ? It's a question for the Commissioners." 

" So it may ; but I take it the Commissioners are human beings.” 

He turned again to the letter which lay open on the table, and road 
aloud, " ' They want a chaplain, 1 see, at Albano, near Borne. Do yon 
know any one who could assist you to the appointment, always providing 
that you would like it ? ' 1 should think I would like it.” 

" You were thinking of the glorious riding over the Campagna, G^rgOi 
that you told me about long ago ?’* 
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liope not,” Baid he, bloBhing deeply, and looking ovenviielnied 
with Mmfusion. 

** Well, I was, George. Albauo reminded me at once of those long 
moonlight canters you told me about, with the grand old city in the 
distance. I almost fancy I have seen it all. Let ua bethink us of the 
great people we know, and who would aid us in the matter.” 

“ The list begins and ends with the Lord Culduff I suspect.” 

Not at all. It is the Bramleighs can be of use here. Lady Augusta 
lives at Borne ; she must be, I'm sure, a person of influence there, and be 
well known to, and know all the English of station. It’s a downright 
piece of good fortune for us she should be there. There now, be of good 
heart, and don’t look wretched. We’ll drive over to Gastello to-morrow.” 

** They’ve been veiy cool towards us of late.” 

As much our fault as theirs, George ; some, certainly, was my own.” 

** Oh, Yickars has heard of her. He says here, * Is the Lady Augusta 
Bramleigh, who has a villa at Albano, any relative of your neighbour 
Colonel Bramleigh ? She is veiy eccentric, some say mad : but she does 
what she likes with every one. Try and procure a letter to her. ’ ” 

** It's all as well as settled, George. We’ll be cantering over that 
swelling prairie before the spring ends,” said she. QuieHy rising and going 
over to the piano, she began one of those little popular Italian ballads 
which they call ** Stomelli” — those light efiusions of national life which 
blend up love and flowers and sunshine together so pleasantly, and seem 
to emblematize Uie people who sing them. 

<< Thither! oh, thither! George! as the girl sings in Goethe’s ballad. 
Won’t it be delightful ? ” 

** First let us see if it bo possible.’ 

And then they began one of those discussions of ways and means 
which, however, as we grow old in life, are tinged with all the hard and 
stem characters of sordid self-interest, are, in our younger days, blended so 
thoroughly with hope and trustfulness that they are amongst the most 
attractive of all the themes we can turn to. There \^ere so many things 
to be done, and so little to do them with, that it was mar\'cllous to hear 
of the cunning and ingenious devices by which poverty was to be cheated 
out of its meanness and actually imagine itself picturesque. George was 
not a very imaginative creature, but it was strange to see to what flights he 
rose aa aportive fancy of the high-apirited girl carrM him away to the 
regiem of the speculative and the hopeful. 

** It’s just aa well, after all, perhaps,” said he, after some moments of 
thought, ** that we had not invested your money in the mine.” 

“ Of course, George, We shall want it to buy vines and orange-trees. 
Oh, I shall grow mad with impatience if I talk of this much longer I Bo 
you know,” said she, in a more collected and serious tone, ** 1 ^ve just 
built a little villa on ibB lake-side of Albrnio ? And Tm doubting whether 
m have my ' peifdaio ’ of vines next the water or filing the nmuntain. 
I iodine to the mountain/* 
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« Wb mustn’t dream of building,*’ said be« gravoly. 

tt We must dream of evoiything, George. It is in dreamlaiid 1 am 
going to live. Wlij is this gift of &ncj bestowed upon us if not to eoi^ure 
up allies that will help us to fi^t the stem evils of li£s? Without 
imagination, Hope is a poor, weazy, plodding, foot^traveller, painfuUj 
lagging behind us. Give him but speculation, and he soars aloft on wings 
and rises towards heaven.” 

Ho be reasonable, Julia ; and let us decide what steps we shall tahe.” 

« Let me just finish my boathouse : I’m putting an aviaiy on the top 
of it. Well, don’t look so pitifully ; 1 am not going mad. Kow, then, 
for the practical. We are to go over to Gastello to-morrow early, 1 
suppose ?” 

** Yes ; I should say in the morning, before Colonel Bramleigh goes 
into his study. After that he dislikes bei^ disturbed. 1 mean to speak 
to him myself. You must address yourself to Marion.” 

** The forlorn hope always falls to my share,” said she, poutingly. 
<^Why, you were the beet friends in the world till a few days backl 
You men can understand nothing of these things. You neither know the 
nice conditions nor the delicate reserves of young lady friendships ; nor have 
you the slightest conception of how boundless we can be in admiration of 
each other in the imagined consoiousness of something very superior in 
ourselves, and which makes all our love a very generous impulse. There 
is so much coarseness in male Mendships, that you understand none of 
these subtle distinctions.” 

** 1 was going to say, thank Heaven, we don’t.” 

«You are grateful for very little, George. 1 assure you there is a 
groat charm in these fine affiniUes, and remember you men are not 
necessarily always rivals. Your roads in life are so numerous and so 
varied, that you need not jostle. We women have but one path, and one 
goal at the end of it ; and there is no small generosity in ^e kiudliness 
we extend to each other.” 

They talked away late into the night of the future. Once or twice the 
thought flashed across Julia whether she ought not to tell of what had 
passed between Lord Culduff and herself. She was not quite sure but 
that George ought to hear it ; but then a sense of deUcacy restrained her — 
a delicacy that extended to that old man who had made her the offer of 
his hand, and who would not for worlds have it known that his offer had 
been rejected. No, thought she, his secret shall be respected. As he 
deemed me worthy to be his wife, he shall know that so far as regards 
respect for his feelings he had not over-estimated me. 

It was all essential, however, that her brother should not think of 
enlisting Lord Oulduff in his cause, or addng his lordidiip’s aid or influence 
in any way ; and when L’Estrange carelessly said, ** Could not our distin- 
guished ^nd and guest be of use here ?” she hastened to reply, Do 
not think of that, Geoiige. These men are so viotimised by a p peals of 
this sort that they either flatly reAme their aisiiUuoe, or give some flippant 
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promise of an aid they never tVimk of according. It would actually fret 
me, if I thought we were to owe anything to such intervention. In fact," 
Bfdd die, laughingly, ** it's quite an honour to be his acquaintance. It 
would be something vexy like a humiliation to have him for a friend. And 
now good-night. You won’t believe it, perhaps ; but it wants but a few 
minutes to two o’clock.” 

“ People, I believe, never go to bed in Italy,” said he, yawning ; “ or 
only in the day-time. So that we are in training already, Julia.” 

** How I hope the match may come off,” said she, as she gave him 
her hand at parting. ** I’ll go and dream over it.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

In tue Library at Gastello. 

When L’Estrango and his sister arrived at Costello on the morning after 
the scene of our last chapter, it was to discover that the family had gone 
off early to visit the mine of Lisconnor, where they were to dine, and not 
return till late in the evening. 

Colonel Bramleigh alone remained behind : a number of important 
letters which had come by that morning’s post detained him ; but ho had 
pledged himself to follow the party, and join them at dinner, if ho could 
finish his correspondence in time. 

George and Julia turned away from the door, and were slowly retracing 
their road homeward, when a servant came running after them to say that 
Colonel Bramleigh begged Mr. L’Estrange would come back for a moment ; 
that he had something of consequence to say to him. 

** I'll stroll about the shrubberies, George, till you join mo,” said 
Julia. ** Who knows it may not be a farewell look I may be taking of 
these dear old scenes.” George nodded, half moumfuUy, and foUowed 
the servant towards the library. 

In bis ordinary and every-day look, no man ever seemed a more 
perfect representative of worldly success and prosperity than Colonel 
Bramleigh. He was personally what would be called handsome, had a 
hi^ bold forehead, and large grey eyes, well set and shaded by strong full 
eyebrows, so regular in outline and so correctly defined as to give a half 
suspicion that art had been called to the assistance of nature. Ho was 
ruddy and fresh-looking, with an erect carriage, and that air of general 
confidence that seemed to declare he knew bimwAlf to be a favourite of 
fortune and gloried in the distinction. 

can do scores of things others must not venture upon,” was 
a common saying of bis. **I can trust to my luck,” was almost a 
maxim with him. And in roalify, if ihe boast was somewhat vain- 
glorious, it was not without foundation ; a marvellous, almost unerring, 
success attended him throu^ life. Enteiprises that were menaced with 
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ruin and bankruptcy would rally from the hour that he joined them, and 
Bchemes of fortune that men deemed half desperate would, under his 
guidance, grow into safe and profitable speculations. Others might equal 
liiTTi in intelligence, in skill, in ready resource and sudden expedient, but 
he had not one to rival him in luck. It is strange enough that the hard 
business mind, the men of realism par exceUsnce, can recognize such a 
thing as fortune ; but so it is, there are none so prone to believe in this 
quality as the people of finance. The spirit of the gambler is, in fact, the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, and the ** odds are as carefully calculated 
in the counting-house as in the betting-ring. Been as he came into the 
breakfast-room of a morning, with the fresh flush of exercise on his cheek, 
or as he appeared in the drawing-room before dinner, with that air of ease 
and enjoyment that marked all his courtesy, one would have said, ** There 
is one certainly with whom the world goes well." There were caustic, 
invidious people, who hinted that Bramleigh deserved but little credit for 
that happy equanimity and that buoyant spirit which sustained him ; they 
said, ** Ho has never had a reverse, wait till he be tried : " and the world had 
waited and waited, and to all seeming the eventful hour had not come, for 
there he was, a litilo balder perhaps, a stray grey hair in his whiskers, 
and somewhat portlier in his presence, but, on the whole, pretty much 
what men had known him to be for fifteen or twenty years back. 

Upon none did the well-to-do, blooming, and prosperous rich man pro- 
duce a more powerful impression than on the young curate, who, young, 
A igorous, handsome as he was, could yet never sufficiently emerge from the 
res augustoB domi to feel the ease and confidence that come of affluence. 

What a shock was it then to L'Estrange, as he entered the library, to 
see the man whom he had ever beheld as the type of all that was happy 
and healthful and prosperous, haggard and careworn, his hand tremulous, 
and his manner abrupt and uncertain, with a certain furtive dread at 
moments, followed by outbursts of passionate defiance, as though he were 
addressing himself to others besides him who was then before him. 

Though on terms of cordial intimacy with the curate, and always 
accustomed to call him by his name, ho received him as he entered the 
room with a cold and formal politeness, apologized for having taken the 
liberty to send after and recall him, and ceremoniously requested him to 
bo seated. 

“ We were sorry you and Miss L’Estrange could not join the picnic 
to-day," said Bramleigh ; ** though to be sure it is scarcely the season yet 
for such diversions." 

L’Estrange felt the awkwardness of saying that they had not been 
invited, and muttered something not very intelligible about the uncertainty 
of the weather. 

** 1 meant to have gone over myself," said Bramleigh, hurriedly ; 
** but all those," and he swept his hand as he spoke through a mass of 
letters on the table, ** all these have come sinoe morning, and I am no4 
half through them yet. What’s that the moralist says a^ut calling no 
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man happy till he dies? I often think one cannot speonlate upon a 
pleasant day till after the post-hour.” 

** 1 know Teiy little of either the pains or pleasures of the letter-bag. 
1 have ahuost no correspondence.'* 

“ How 1 envy you I ” cried he, fervently. 

** I don’t imagine that mine is a lot many would be found to envy,” 
said L’Estrange, with a gentle smile. 

** The old story, of course. * Qui fit MfiBoenas, ut Nemo,’ — fcrget 
my Horace , — * ut Nemo ; ’ how does it go ? ” 

** Yes, sir. But I never said I was discontentod with my lot in life. 
1 only remarked that I didn’t think that others would envy it.” 

1 have it, — 1 have it,” continued Bramleigh, following out his own 
train of thought ; ** I have it. * Ut Nemo, quam sibi sortem sit contentus.’ 
It’s a matter of thirty odd years since I saw that passage, L’Estrange, and 
I can't imagine what could have brought it so forcibly before me to-day.” 

«« Certainly it could not have been any application to yourself,” said 
the curate, politely. 

How do you mean, sir ? ” cried Bramleigh, almost fiercely. ** How 
do you mean?” 

« 1 mean, sir, that few men have less cause for discontent with 
fortune?” ^ 

** How can you, — ^how can any man, presume to say that of another ! ” 
said Bramleigh, in a loud and defiant tone, as he arose and paced the 
room. ** Who can tell what passes in his neighbour's house, still less in 
his heart or his head ? What do I know, as I listen to your discourse on 
a Sunday, of the terrible conflict of doubts that have beset you during the 
week, — heresies that have swarmed around you like the vipers and hideous 
reptiles that gathered around St. Anthony, and that, banished in one 
shape, came back in another ? How do 1 know what compromises you 
may have made with your conscience before you come to utter to me your 
eternal truths ; and how you may have said, * If he can believe all this, so 
much the better for him,’ — eh ?” 

He turned fiercely round, as if to demand an answer, and the curate 
modestly said, ** I hope it is not so that men preach the gospel.” 

And yet many must preach in that fiwhion,” said Bramleigh, with a 
deep but subdued earnestness. ** I take it that no man’s convictions are 
without a flaw somewhere, and it is not by parading that flaw he will 
make converts.” 

L’Estrange did not feel disposed to follow him into this thesis, snd sat 
silsiit and motionless. 

** 1 suppose,” muttered Bramleigh, as he folded his arms and walked 
the room with slow steps, ** it’s all expediency, — all I We do the best we 
ean, mod hope it may be enou^. You are a good man, L’Estrange—" 

Far from it^ sir. I fisel, and feel veiy bitterly too, my own on* 
worthiness/' said Ute eomte, with an intense sincerity of voice. 

< * 1 think you so fiv good that you are not worldly. Yoa would not do 
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a mean thing, an ignoble, a dishonest thing ; jou wonldn t take what was 
not your own, nor defraud another of what was his, — ^would you ? ’* 

** Perhaps not ; I hope not.*' 

« And yet that is saying a great deal. I may have my doubts whether 
that penknife be mine or not. Some one may come to-morrow or next 
;day to claim it as his, and describe it, HeaTen knows how rightly or 
wrongly. No matter, he’ll say he owns it. Would you, sir,--I ask you now 
simply as a Christian man, 1 am not speaking to a casuist or a lawyer, 
would you, sir, at once, just as a measure of peace to your own conscience, 
say, * Let him take it,’ rather than burden your heart with a discussion 
for which you had no temper nor taste ? That’s the question I’d like to 
ask you. Can you answer it ? I see you cannot,” cried he, rapidly. ** I 
see at once how you want to go off into a thousand subtleties, and instead 
of resolving my one doubt, surround me with a legion of others.” 

« If I Imow anything about myself I’m not much of a casuist ; I haven’t 
the brains for it,” said L’Estrange, wiUi a sad smile. 

Ay, there it is. That’s the humility of Satan’s own making ; that’s 
the humility that exclaims, * I’m only honest. I’m no genius. Heaven 
has not made me great or gifted. I’m simply a poor creature, right- 
minded and pure-hearted.’ As if there was anything, — as if there could 
be anything so exalted as this same purity.” 

But I never said that ; I never presumed to say so,” said the other, 
modestly. 

** And if you rail against riches, and tell me that wealth is a snare 
and a pitfall, what do you moan by telling me that my reverse of fortune 
is a chastisement? Why, sir, by your own theory it ought to be a blessing, 
a positive blessing ; so that if I were turned out of this princely house to- 
morrow, branded as a pretender and an impostor, I should go forth better, 
— not only better, but happier. Ay, that’s the point ; happier than I ever 
was as the lord of these broad acres t ” As ho spoke he tore his cravat 
from his throat, as though it were strangling him by its pressure, and now 
walked the room, carrymg the neckcloth in his hand, while tke veins in 
his throat stood out full and swollen like a tangled cordage. 

L’Estrange was so much frightened by the wild voice and wilder gesture 
of the man, that he could not utter a word in reply. 

Bramleigh now came over, and leaning his hand on the other’s shoulder, 
in a tone of kind and gentle meaning, said,— 

** It is not your fault, my dear friend, that you are illogical and un- 
reasonable. You are obliged to defend a thesis you do not understand, by 
arguments you cannot measure. The armoury of the Church has not a 
weapon that has not ^pued in the mi ddU ages ; and what are you to do 
with halberds and cross-bows in a time of and revolvers 1 If a man, 
like myself, burdened with a heavy weight on his heart, had gone to his 
oonfossor in olden tunes, he would probiddy have heard, if not words of 
comfort, something to enlighten, to instruct, and to guide him. Now whai 
can you give me ? tell* me that ? I want to hear by what subUetieB the 
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Ghurob can reconcile me not to do what I ought to do, and yet not qnarrel 
with my own conscience. Can you help me to that ? ” 

L’Estrange shook his head in dissent. 

** I snppose it is out of some such troubles as mine that men come to 
change their religion." He paused ; and then bursting into a laugh, said, 
— << You hear that the other bank deals more liberally — asks a smaller com> 
mission, and gives you a handsomer interest — and you accordingly transfer 
your account. 1 believe that's the whole of it." 

** I will not say you have stated the case fairly," said L’Estrange ; 
but so faintly os to show that he was far from eager to continue the dis- 
cussion, and he arose to take his leave. 

** You are going already ? and 1 have not spoken to you one word about 
— what was it ? Gan you remember what it was ? — something that related 
personally to yourself." 

. « Perhaps I can guess, sir. It was the mine at Lisconnor, probably ? 
You were kind enough the other day to arrange my securing some shares 
in the undertaking. Since that, however, 1 have heard a piece of news 
which may affect my whole future career. There has been some report 
mode by the Commissioner about the parish." 

** That's it, that's it. They’re going to send you off, L’Estrange. 
They're going to draft you to a cathedral, and make a fbiebendaiy of you. 
You are to be on the staff of on archbishop : a sort of Christian unattached. 
Do you like the prospect ? " 

** Not at all, sir. To begin, 1 am a veiy poor man, and could ill bear 
the cost of.Hfe this might entail." 

“Your sister would probably be pleased with the change; a gayer 
place, more life, more movement." 

“ 1 suspect my sister reconciles herself to dulncss oven better than 
myself.” 

“ Girls do that occasionally ; patience is a female virtue." 

There was a slight pause ; and now L'Estrango, drawing a long breath 
OB if preparing himself for a groat effort, said, — 

“ It w^as to speak to you, sir, about that very matter, and to ask your 
assistance, that I came up here this day." 

“ I wish I were a bishop, for your sake, my dear friend." 

“ 1 knqw w'ell, sir, I can count upon your kind interest in me, and 1 
believe that an opportunity now offers—" 

“ What is it ? where is it ? ” 

“ At Borne, sir ; or rather near Home, a place called Albano. They 
want a ehaplain there.*’ 

“ But you're not a Catholic priest, L’Estronge.” 

“ No, sir. It is an English community that wants a parson.” 

“ I see ; and you think this would suit you ? " 

** There are some great attractions about it ; the country, the climate, 
and the sort of life, all have a certain fascination for me, and Julia is most 
eager about it,** 
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<<The young lady has ambition/* mattered Bramleigh to himself. 
But T^hat can I do, L’Estrange ? 1 don’t o^ a rood of land at Albano. 

I haven't a villa — not even a fig-tree there. I could subscribe to the church 
fund, if there be such a thing ; I could qualify for the franchise, and give 
you a vote, if that would be of service.” 

“You could do better, sir. You could give me a letter to Lady 
Augusta, whose influence, 1 believe, is all powerful.” 

For a moment Bramleigh stared at him fixedly, and then sinking 
slowly into a chair, he leaned his head on his hand, and seemed lost in 
thought. The name of Lady Augusta had brought up before him a long 
train of events and possible consequences, which soon led him far away 
from the parson and all his cares. From her debts, her extravagances, her 
change of religion, and her suggestion of separation, he went back to his 
marriage with her, and even to his first meeting. Strange chain of disasters 
from beginning to end. A bad investment in every way. It paid nothing. 
It led to nothing. 

“ I hope, sir,” said L’Estrange, as he gazed at the strange expression 
of preoccupation in the other’s face — “I hope, sir, I have not been indiscreet 
in my request ? ” 

“ What was your request ? ” asked Colonel Bramleigh bluntly, and with 
a look of almost sternness. 

“ I had asked you, sir, for a letter to Lady Augusta,” said the curate, 
half offended at the manner of the last question. 

** A letter to Lady Augusta ? ” repeated Bramleigh, dwelling on each 
word, as though by the effort he could recall to his mind something that 
had escaped him. 

“ I mean, sir, with reference to this appointment, — the chaplaincy,” 
interposed L’Estrange, for he was offended at the hesitation, which ho 
thought implied reluctance or disinclination on Colonel Bramleigh’s part, 
and ho hastened to show that it was not any claim he was preferring to 
her ladyship’s acquaintanco, but simply his desire to obtain her interest in 
his behalf. 

“ Influence 1 influence 1 ” repeated Bramleigh to himself. **I have no 
doubt she has influence, such persons generally have. It is one of the 
baits that catch them I This little glimpse of power has a marvellous 
attraction — and these churchmen know so well how to display all their 
seductive arts before the eager eyes of the newly won convert. Yes, I am 
sure you are ri^t, sir ; Lady Augusta is one most likely to have influence, 
— you shall have the letter you wish for. I do not say I will write it to-day, 
for I have a heavy press of correspondence before me, but if you will come 
up to-morrow, by luncheon time, or to dinner, — ^why not dine here ? ** 

“ I think I’d rather come up early, sir.” 

Well, then, early be it. I’ll have the letter for you. I wish I could 
remember something I know I ’had to say to you. What was it ? What 
was it ? Nothing of much consequence, perhaps, but still I feel as if— eh, 
—don’t you feel so too ? ** 
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« 1 liave xi6i the Blightesi clue, sir, to what yon mean.*’ 

It wasn’t about the mine — ^no. 1 think you see your way ikere 
olearly enough. It may be a good thing, or it may not. Outbill is like 
the rest of them, not a greater rogue perhaps, nor need he be. They are 
such shrewd fellows, and as the money is your sister’s, — ^trust money, too, 
deolare I’d be cautions. ” 

L’Estrange mumbled some words of assent ; he saw that Bramleigh’s 
manner betokened exhaustion and weariness, and he was eager to be gone. 
** Till to-morrow, then, sir,” said he, moying to the door. 

You’ll not dine with us ? 1 think you might though,” muttered 

Bramleigh, half to himself. ** I’m sure Culduff would make no show of 
awkwardness, nor would your sister either, — ^women never do. But do 
just what you like ; my head is aching so, 1 believe 1 must lie down for 
an hour or two. Do you pass Belton’s ? ” 

*< 1 could without any inconvenience ; do you want him ? ” 

I fancy I’d do well to see him ; he said something of cupping me the 
last day ho was here, — ^would you mind telling him to give me a call ? ” 
** May I come up in the evening, sir, and see how you are ? ” 

In the evening ? this evening ? ” cried Bramleigh, in a harsh 
discordant voice. ** Why, good heavens, sir 1 havo a little, a very little 
discretion. You have been here since eleven ; I marled the clock. It 
was not full five minutes after eleven, when you came in, — it’s now past 
one. Two mortal hours, — and you ask mo if you may return this evening ; 
and I reply, sir, distinctly — No I Is that intelligible 7 I say — No 1 ” Ashe 
spoke he turned away, and the curate, covered with shame and confusion, 
hastened out of the room, and down the stairs, and out into the open air, 
dreading lest he should meet any one, and actually terrified at the thought 
of being seen. He plunged into the thickest of the shrubberies, and it was 
with a sense of relief he hoard from a child that his sister had gone home 
some time before, and left word for him to foUow her.” 


CH4PTBB XXITI. 

Thb Curate Cross-examined. 

When the party returned from the picnic, it was to find Colonel Bram- 
lei^ very ill. Some sort of fit the doctor called it — ^not apoplexy nor 
opUepfly, but something that seemed to combine features of both. It bad, 
he thought, been produced by a shook of some sort, and {j'Bstrange, who 
had last been with him before his seixure, was summoned to impart the 
condition in which he had found him, and whatever might serve to throw 
light on the attack. 

If'the curate was nervous and 6xclte4 by the tidingi ih#t iaaeh#d him 
of the cokmel's statd» the enminatiop to which he wai snhinitted lerfcd 
litUe to restore calm to hie system. Question efter quealion pomd ul 
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Sometimes two or three would speak togeihar, and all — except Ellen — 
aooosied him in a tone that seemed half to make hhn chargeable with the 
whole calamity. When asked to tell of what they had been oonyersing, 
and that he mentioned how Colonel Bramleigh had adverted to matters of 
faith and belief, Marion, in* a whisper loud enough to be overheard, 
e^laimed, ** 1 was sure of it. It was one of those priestly indiscretions ; 
he would come talking to papa about what he oalls his soul’s health, and 
in this way brought on the excitement.” 

Did you not perceive, sir,” asked she, fiercely, “that the topic was 
too much for his nerves ? Did it not occur to you that the moment was 
inopportune for a very exciting subject 9 ” 

<< Was his manner easy and natural when yon saw him first ? ” asked 
Augustus. 

** Had he been reading that debate on Servia ? ” inquired Temple. 

“ Matter enough there, by Jove, to send the blood to a man’s head,” 
cried Culduff, warmly. 

“ I’m convinced it was all religious,” chimed in Marion, who triumphed 
mercilessly over the poor parson’s confusion. “It is what they call 'in 
season and out of season and they are true to their device, for no men on 
earth more heartily defy the dictates of tact or delicacy.” 

“ Oh, Marion, what are you saying ? ” whispered Nelly. 

“ It’s no time for honied words, Ellen, in the presence of a heavy 
calamity, but I’d like to ask Mr. L’Estrange why, when he saw the danger 
of the theme they were discussing, he did not try to change the topic.” 

“ So I did. I led him to talk of myself and my interests.” 

“ An admirable antidote to excitement, certainly,” muttered Culduifto 
Temple, who seemed to relish the joke intensely. 

“ You say that my father had been reading his letters — did he appear 
to have received any tidings to call for unusual anxiety ? ” asked Augustus. 

“ I found him — as I thought — ^looking very ill, careworn almost, when 
I entered. Ho had been writing, and seemed fatigued and exhausted. 
His first remark to me was, I remember, a mistake.” L’Estrange here 
stopped suddenly. He did not desire to repeat the speech about being 
invited to the picnic. It would have been an awkwardness on all sides. 

" What do you call a mistake, sir 9 ” asked Marion, calmly. 

" I mean ho asked me something ^oh a clearer memoiy would have 
reminded him not to have inquired after.” 

“ This grows interesting. Perhaps you will enlighten us a little 
farther, and say what the blunder was.” 

“ Well, he asked me how it happened that Julia and myself were not 
of the picnic, forgetting of course that we — we had not heard of it.” A 
deep flush was now spread over his fisoe and forehead, and he looked 
overwhelmed with shame. 

“ I see it all ; 1 see the whole thing,” said Marion, triumphantly. 
“ It was out of the worldliness of the pionie sprang all the sabtly ooii« 
versation that ensued.” 
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«< No ; the tranBition was more gradual,” said L'Estrange, smiling, 
for he was at last amused at the asperity of this oross-examinatioii. 
** Nor was there what you call any saintly conyersation at all. A few 
remarks Colonel Bramleigh indeed made on the insufficiency of, not the 
church, but churchmen, to resolve doubts Aid difficulties.” 

I heartily agree with him,” broke in Lord Culduff, with a smil^ of 
much intended significance. 

**Aud is it possible; are we to believe that all papa’s attack was 
brought on by a talk over a picnic ? ” asked Marion. 

1 think I told you that he received many letters by the post, and to 
some of them he adverted as being veiy important and requiring imme- 
diate attention. One that came from Borne appeared to cause him much 
excitement.” 

Marion turned away her head with on impatient toss, as though she 
certainly was not going to accept this explanation as sufficient. 

** 1 shall want a few minutes with Mr. L’Estrange alone in the library, 
if I may bo permitted,” said the doctor, who had now entered the room 
after his visit to the sick man. 

** I hope you may be more successful than we have boon,” whispered 
Marion as she sailed out of 'the room, followed by Lord Culduff ; and after 
a few words with Augustus, the doctor and L’Estvonge retired to confer 
in the library. 

“ Don’t flurry me ; take me quietly, doctor,” said the curate, with a 
piteous smile. “ They’ve given me such a burster over the deep ground 
that I’m completely blown. Do you know,” added ho, seriously, ** they’ve 
croBB-qaestioned mo in a way that would imply that I am the cause of this 
sadden seizure.” 

** No, no ; they couldn’t mean that.” 

** There’s no excuse then for the things Miss Bramleigh said to me.” 

** Remember what an anxious moment it is ; people don’t measure 
their expressions when they are frightened. When they left him in the 
morning he was in his usual health and spirits, and they come back to 
find him very ill— dangerously ill. That alone would serve to palliate 
any unusual show of eagerness. Tell me now, was he looking perfectly 
himself, was he in his ordinary spirits, when you met him ? ” 

** No ; I thought him depressed, and at times irritable.” 

I see ; he was hasty and abrupt. He did not brook contradiction, 
perhaps ? ” 

1 never went that far. If I dissented once or twice, I did so mildly 
and even doubtingiy.” 

« Which made him more exacting, and more intolerant, yon would say 9 ” 

** PoBsihly it did. 1 yemember he rated me rather sharply Ibr not 
being contented with a very humble condition in life, thouc^ I assured 
him I fslt no impatience at my lowly state and was quite satisfied to wait 
till better sbonld befidl me. Ho called me a casuist for saying this,' 
and hinted that all churchmen had the leaven of the Jesuit in them; 
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1)ut he got out of this after a while, and promised to write a letter in 
my beh^.” 

« And which he told me you would find sealed and addressed on this 
table here. Here it is.” 

** How kind of him to remember me through all his suffering.” 

<< He said something about it being the only zieparation he could make 
you, but his voice was not very clear or distinct, and I couldn’t be sure 
I caught his words correctly.” 

Reparation 1 he owed me none.” 

** Well, well, it is possible I may have mistaken him. One thing is 
plain enough : you cannot give me any clue to this seizure beyond the 
guess that it may have been some tidings ho received by post.” 

L’Estrange shook his head in silence, and after a moment said, ** Is 
the attack serious ? ” 

“ Highly so.” 

And is his life in danger ? ” 

A few hours will decide that, but it may be days before we shall 
know if his mind will recover. Craythorpe has been sent for from Dublin, 
and we shall have his opinion this evening. 1 havo no hesitation in 
saying that mine is unfavourable.” 

<< What a dreadful thing, and how fearfully sudden. I cannot conceive 
how he could have bethought him of the letter for me at such a moment.” 

** Ho wrote it, ho said, as you left him ; you had not quitted the house 
when he began. He said to me, * I saw I was growing worse, I felt my 
confusion was gaining on mo, and a strange co-mixture of people and 
events was occurring in my head ; so 1 swept all my letters and papers into 
a drawer and locked it, wrote the few lines 1 had promised, and with my 
almost last effort of consciousness rang the bell for my servant.’ ” 

** But he was quite collected when he told you this ? ” 

** Yes, it was in one of those lucid intervals when the mind shines out 
clear and brilliant ; but the effort cost him dearly : he has not rallied from 
it mnee.” 

** Has he over- worked himself ; is this the effect of an over-exerted 
brain ? ” 

I'd call it rather the result of some wounded sensibility; he appears 
to have suffered some great reverse in ambition or in fortune. His tone, 
so far as 1 can fathom it, implies intense depression. After all, we must 
say he met much coldness here : the people did not visit him, there was 
no courtesy, no kindliness, shown him ; and though he seemed indifferent 
to it, who knows how he may have frit it.” 

** I do not suspect he gave any encouragement to intimacy ; he seemed 
to me as if declining acquaintance with the neighbourhood.” 

“ Ay ; but it was in resentment, I opine ; but you ought to know best. 
You were constantly here ? ** 

** Yes, Vezy frequently ; but I am not an observant person ; aU the little 
details which convey a whole namtive to others ore utterly lost upon ms.” 

VOL. XVI. — ^No. 95. 26, 
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XhA doctor smiled. It was an expression tbat appeared to say ha oon- 
onrrod in the ctirate's version of his own nature. 

“ It is these small gifts of combining, arranging, sifting, and testing, 
that we doctors have to cultivate,” said ho, as he took his hat. ** The 
patient the most eager to be exact and truthful will, in spite of himself, 
mislead and misguide ns. There is a strange bend sinister in human 
nature, against sincerity, that will indulge itself even at the cost of life 
itself. You ore the physician of tho soul, sir ; but take my word tor it, 
you might got many a shrewd hint and many a useful suggestion from us, 
the meaner workmen, who only deal with nerves and arteries.” 

As he wended bis solitsiy road homewards, L’Estrange pondered 
thoughtfully over the doctor’s words. He had no need, he well knew, to 
be reminded of his ignorance of mankind ; but hero was a new view of it, 
and it scorned immcusurublo. 

On tho wholo he was a sadder man than usual on that day. The world 
around him, that narrow cii’cle whose diameter was perhaps a dozen miles 
or BO, was very sombre in its colouring. He had left sicknesB and sorroNs 
in a house where be had hitherto only soon festivity and pleasure ; and 
worse again as regarded himself, he had carried away none of those 
kindlier sympathies and friendly feelings which were w^at to greet him at 
the great house. Were they really thou changed to him f and if so, why 
so ? There is a moral chill in the sense of estrangement from those wo 
have lived with on terms of friendship that, like the shudder that pre- 
cedes ague, seems to threaten that worse will follow. Julia would soi* 
where the mischief lay had she been in his place. Julia would have read 
the mystery, if there were a mystery, from end to end ; but /ir, he felt it, 
he had no powers of obsenwtion, no quickness, no tact ; be saw nothing 
that lay beneath the surface, nor, indeed, much that was on the surface. 
All that he knew was, that at the mouumt when his future was moie 
uncertain than ever, he found himself more isolated and friendless than 
svar hs remembered to have been. The only set-off against all this sense 
of desertion was the letter which Colonel Bramleigh had written in his 
behalf^ and which he had remembered to wriio as he lay suffering on his 
sick bod. He had told the doctor where to find it, and said it lay sealed and 
directed. The address was there, but no seal. It was placed in an open 
envelope, on which was written ** Favoured by the Bev. O. L'Estraage.” 
Was the omission of the seal accident or intention ? Most probably inten- 
tion, beoanse he spoke of having sealed it. And yet that mi^^t have been a 
mere phrase to imply that the letter was finiefaed. Buch letters were probably 
in most cases either open, or only doted after being read by him who bore 
them. Julia would know this. Jolin would be able to eiear up this point, 
thought he, as he pondemd and plodded homeward* 
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I HAVE often felt a sympathyi which aimoet risea to the pathetic, when 
looking on at a cricket-field or a boat-race. Something of the emotion 
with which Gray regarded the “ distant spires and antique towers ” rises 
within mo. It is not, indeed, that I feel very deeply for the fine in- 
genuous lads who, as somebody says, are about to bo degraded into 
tricky, selfish Members of Parliament. 1 have soen too much of them* 
'J’hey are very fine animals ; but they are rather too exclusively animal. 
The soul is apt to bo in such a very embryonic state within these cases of 
well-strung bone and muscle. It is impossiblo for a more athletic machine, 
however finely constructed, to appeal very deeply to one’s finer sentiments. 

I can scarcely look forward with even an affectation of sorrow for the time 
when, if more sophisticated, it will at least have made a nearer approach 
to the dignity of an intellectual being. It is not the boys who make me 
fool a touch of sadness ; their approaching elevation to the dignity of 
manhood will raise them on the whole in the scale of humanity : it is the 
older spectators, whoso aspect has in it something affecting. The shaky 
old gentleman, who played in the days when it was decidedly less 
dangerous to stand up to bowling than to a cannon-ball, and who now 
hobbles about on rheumatic joints by the help of a stick ; the eoipnlent 
older, who rowed when boats had gangways down their middle, and 
did not require as delicate a balance as an acrobat’s at tiie top of a living 
pyramid — these are the persons whom I cannot see without an occasional 
sigh. They are really conscious that they have lost something which they 
can never regain ; or, if they momentarily forget it, it is even more forcibly 
impressed upon the spectators. To sec a respectable old gentleman of 
sixty, weighing some fifteen stone, suddenly ferget a third of his weight 
and two-thirds of his years, and attempt to caper like a boy, is indeed a 
startling phenomenon. To the thoughtless, it may be simply comic ; 
but, without being a Jaques, one may contrive also to suck some melan- 
choly out of it. 

Now, as I never cau^t a cricket-ball, and, on the contraxyr, have 
can^t numerous crabs in my life, the sympathy whidi I feel for those 
decliuing athletes is not due to any great personal interest in the matter. 
But I have long antieipbted that a similar day would come for me, when 
I should no longer be able to pursue my favourite sport of mountaineering. 
Some day I should find that the ascent of a zigzag was as bad as a 
peifiormance on the treadmiU ; that I •could not look over a precipice 
without a swimming in ihe head ; and that I could no more jum]^ g 
orevasse than the Thames at WestzninBter! None of ^ese things haVe 
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come to pass. So far as I know, my physical powers are still equal to 
the ascent of Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau. But 1 am no loss effectually 
debarred — ^it matters not how — from mountaineering. I wander at the 
foot of the gigantic Alps, and look up longingly to the summits, which are 
apparently so near, and yet know that they are divided from me by an 
impassable gulf. In some missionaiy work I have read that certain South 
Sea Islanders believed in a future paradise where the good should go on 
eating for ever with insatiable appetites at an inexhaustible banquet. 
They were to continue their eternal dinner in a house with open wicker- 
work sides ; and it was to be the punishment of the damned to crawl 
outside in perpetual hunger and look in through the chinks as little boys 
look in through the windows of a London cookshop. With similar feel- 
ings, I lately watched through a telescope the small black dots, which 
were really men, creeping up the high flanks of Mont Blanc or Monte 
Rosa. The eternal snows represented for me the Elysian flclds, into 
which entrance was sternly forbidden, and 1 lingered about the spot with 
a mixture of pleasure and pain in the envious contemplation of my more 
fortunate companions. 

1 know there are those who will receive these assortions with civil in- 
credulity. Some persons hold that every pleasure W'ith which they cannot 
sympathize is necessarily affectation, and especially that Alpine travellers 
risk their lives merely from fashion or desire of notoriety. Others are 
kind enough to admit that there is something genuine in the passion ; but 
put it on a level with the passion for climbing greased poles. They 
think it derogatoiy to the due dignity of Mont Blanc that ho should be 
need as a greased pole, and assure us that the true pleasures of the Alps 
are those which are within reach of the old and the invalids, who can only 
creep about villages and along high-roads. I cannot well argue with such 
deflators from what 1 consider a noble sport. As for the first class, it is 
reduced almost to a question of veradty. I say that 1 enjoy being on the 
top of a mountain, or, indeed, half-way up a mountain ; that climbing is a 
pleasure to me, and would be so if no one else climbed and no one ever 
heard of my climbing. They reply that they don’t believe it. No more 
argument is possible than if I were to say that I liked eating olives, and 
some one asserted that 1 really eat them only out of affectation. My 
reply would be simply to go on eating olives ; and 1 hope the reply of 
mountaineers will be to go on climbing Alps. The other assault is more 
intelligible. Our critics admit that we have a pleasure ; but assert that 
it is a puerile pleasure — that it leads to on irreverent view of mountain 
beauty, and to oversight of that which should really most impress a 
refined and noble mind. To this I shall only such an indirect 
reply as may result from a frimk confession of my own regrets at giving 
up ^e climUng business — perhaps for ever. I am sinking, so to speak, 
from the bntterfly to the caterpillar stage,, and, if the creeping thing, is 
really the highest of the two, it will appear that there is something in the 
sabstance of my lamentations unworthy of an intellectoal being. Let me 
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try. By way of preface, however, 1 admit that mountaineeriiig, in my 
Benso of the word, is a sport. It is a sport which, like fishing or shooting, 
brings one into contact with the sublimest aspects of nature, and, without 
setting their ez\joyment before nne as an ultimate end or aim, helps one 
indirectly to absorb and be penetrated by their influence. Still it is 
strictly a sport — as strictly as cricket, or rowing, or knurr and spell — and 
I have no wish to place it on a different footing. The game is won when 
a mountain-top is reached in spite of difficulties ; it is lost when one is 
forced to retreat ; and whether won or lost, it calls into play a great 
variety of physical and intellectual energies, and gives the pleasure which 
always accompanies an energetic use of our faculties. Still it suffers in 
some degree from the fact that it is a sport, and especially from the tinge 
which has consequently been communicated to the narratives. There are 
two ways which have been appropriated to the description of all sporting 
exploits. One is to indulge in fine writing about them, to burst out in 
sentences which swell to paragraphs, and in paragraphs which spread over 
pages, to plunge into ecstasies about infinite abysses and overpowering 
splendours, to compare mountains to archangels lying down in eternal 
winding-sheets of snow, and to convert them into allegories about man’s 
highest destinies and aspirations. This is good when it is well done. 
Mr. Buskin has covered the Matterhorn, for example, with a whole web of 
poetical associations, in language which, to a severe taste, is perhaps a 
trifle too fine, though he has done it with an eloquence which his bitterest 
antagonists must freely acknowledge. Yet most humble writers will feel 
that if they try to bend the Buskinian bow they will pay the penalty of 
becoming ridiculous. It is not every one who can with impunity compare 
Alps to archangels. Tall talk is luckily an object of suspicion to English- 
men, and consequently most writers, and especially those who frankly 
adopt the sporting view of the mountains, adopt the opposite scheme : 
they affect something like cynicism ; they mix descriptions of scenery^with 
allusions to fleas or to bitter beer ; they shrink with the prevailing dread 
of Englishmen from the danger of overstepping the limits of the sublime 
into its proverbial opposite ; and they humbly try to amuse us because 
they can’t strike us with awe. This, too, if 1 may venture to say so, is 
good in its way and place ; and it seems rather hard to these luckless 
writers when people assume that, because they make jokes on a mountain, 
they are necessarily insensible to its awful sublimities. A sense of 
humour is not incompatible with imaginative sensibility ; and even 
Wordsworth might have been an equally powerful prophet of nature if ho 
could sometimes have descended from his stilts. In short, a man may 
worship mountains, and yet have a quiet joke with them when he is 
wandering all day in their tremendous solitudes. 

Joking, however, is, it must be admitted, a dangerous habit. I freely 
admit that, in some huihble contributions to Alpine literature, I have 
myself made some very poor and very unseasonable witticisms. I confess 
my error, and only wish. that 1 had no worse errors to confess. StiH 1 
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think that the poor little jokes in \rhieh We mountaineers sometimes 
indulge hate been made liable to rather harsh constrnctions. We are 
aecnsed, in doTTHright earnest, not merely of being flippant, but of an 
arrogant contempt for all persons whoso legs are not as strong as our own. 
We are supposed seriously to wrap ourseltes in our own conceit, and to 
brag intolerably of our exploits. Now I will not say that no mountaineer 
eter swaggers : the quality called by the Tulgar ** bounce ” is unluckily 
confined to no profession. Certainly I hare seen a man intolerably tain 
because he could raise a hundredweight with his little finger ; and I daresay 
that the ** champion bill-poster,** whose name is advertised on the walls 
of this metropolis, thinks excellence in bill-posting the highest virtue of a 
citizen. Bo some men may be silly enough to brag in all serioasness 
about mountain exploits. However, most lade of twenty learn that it is 
silly to give themselves airs about mere muscular eminence ; and espe- 
cially is this true of Alpine exploits, first, because they require less 
physical prowess than almost any other sport, and secondly, because a 
good amateur still feels himself the hopeless inferior of half the Alpine 
peasants whom he sees. You cannot be very conceited about a game in 
which the first clodhopper you meet can give you ten minutes’ start in an 
hour. Still, a man writing in a humorous vein naturally adapts a certain 
bumptious tone, just as our friend Punch ostentatiofisly declares himself 
to be omniscient and infallible. Nobody takes him at his word, or sup- 
poses that the editor of Punch is really the most conceited man in all 
England. But we poor mountaineers are occasionally fixed with our own 
careless talk by some outsider who is not in the secret. Wo know our- 
selves to be a small sect, and to be often laughed at ; we reply by aRsuming 
that we are the salt of the earth, and that our amnsement is the first and 
noblest of all amusements. Our only retort to the good-humoured ridicule 
with which we are occasionally treated is to adopt an affected strut, and to 
carry it off as if we were the finest follows in the world. We make a 
boast of our shame, and say, if you laugh, we must crow. But we don’t 
really mean anything : if we did, the only word which the English language 
would afford wherewith to describe us w'ould be the very unpleasant anti- 
thesis to wise men, and certainly I hold that we have the average amount 
of common sense. Wlien, therefore, I see us taken to task for swaggering, 
1 think it a trifie hard that this merely playful affectation of superiority 
should be made a serious fault. For the future I would promise to be 
careful, if it were worth avoiding the misunderstanding of men who won’t 
ti^e a joke. Meanwhile, 1 con only state that when Alpine travellers 
indulge in a little swagger about their own performances and other people’s 
incapacity, th^ don’t mean more than on infinitesunal fraction of what 
they say, and that they know perfectly well that when histofj comes to 
pronounce a final jnd^ent upon the men of the time, it won't pot moun- 
tain-climbiiig on a level with pairioitsm, or even with exoeUenee in the 
fine arte. 

The repsoaeh of feel htmA fids eitogenee ie, to far as 1 knotr, tety 
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little true ofAIpIne trevellew. "With the eieeptiem of the neeeoMiy Irbgo 
of exceedingly weak-minded pena&a to be fonnd in erefy eM of htumm 
beings, so fkr as my experience has gone, whose heads are weaker than 
their legs, I think the mountaineer is generally modest enough. Perhaps 
he sometimes flaunts his ice-axes and ropes a little too much before the 
pnllic eye at Ghamouni, as a yachtsman occasionally flourishes his nautical 
costume at Cowes ; but the fault may be pardoned by those not inexorable 
to human weaknesses. This opinion, I know, cuts at the root of the most 
popular theory as to our ruling passion. If ire do not cHmb the Alps to 
gain notoriety, for what purpose can We possibly climb them f That same 
unlucky trick of joking is iak&t to indicate that we don’t care much about 
the scenery ; for who, with a really susceptible sottl could be facetious 
under the cliffs of the Jungfrau or the ghastly precipices of the Matterhorn ? 
Hence people who kindly excuse us from the blame of notoriety-hunting 
generally accept the ** greased-pole ** theory. We are, it seems, over- 
grown schoolboys, who, like other schoolboys, ei^oy being in dirt, and 
danger, and mischief, and have as much sensibility for natural beauty as 
the mountain mules. And against this, as a more serions complaint, I 
wish to make my feeble protest, in order that my lamentations on quitting 
the profession may not seem unworthy of a thinking being. 

Let me try to recall some of the impressions which mountaineering 
hafi loft with mo, and see whether they throw any light upon the subject. 
As I gaze at the huge cliffs where I may no longer wander, I find innn- 
merahle recollections arise — some of them dim, as though belonging to a 
past existence; and some so brilliant that I can scarcely realize my 
exclusion from the scenes to which they belong. I am standing at the 
foot of what, to my mind, is the most glorious of all Alpine wonders — ^the 
huge Obcrland precipice, on the slopes of the Fanlhom or the Wengem 
Alp. Innumerable tourists haye done all that tourists can do to cocknlQr 
(if that is the right deriyative from cockney) the scenery, but, like the 
Pyramids or a Gothic cathedral, it throws off the taint of yulgariiy by its 
imporiRhable majesty. Eyen on turf strewn with sandwieh-papers and 
empty bottles, even in the presence of hideous peasant- women singing 
** ptand-er auf ” for fiye centimes, we cannot but feel the influence of the 
scehery. When the sunlight is dying off the snows, or the full moon 
lighting them up with ethereal tints, eyen sandwich-papers and singing 
women may be forgotten. How does the memory of scrambles along 
Snow aretes, of plunges — ^luckily not too deep— into orevasses, of toils 
through long snow-fields, towards a refuge that seemed to recede as we 
advanced — ^where, to quote Tennyson, with due alteration, to the traveller 
toiling in immeasurable snow — 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrone hill, 

The (AiAlet epOrklee like a grain eff ealt 

boW do Such memories as these harmonize with the sens£ of superlative 

BUblhnity ? 

One element of mountain beatiy Is, we shall all adfnit, their vast 
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and steepness. That a mo 1 mtai^ is very big, and is faced by perpendicular 
walls of rook, is the first thing which strikes everybody, and is the whole 
essence and outcome of a vast quantity of poetical description. Hence 
the first condition towards a due appreciation of mountain scenery is that 
these qualities should be impressed upon the imagination. The mere dry 
statement that a mountain is so many feet in vertical height above the flea 
and contains so many tons of granite, is nothing. Mont Blanc is about 
three miles high. What of that ? Three miles is an hour’s walk for a 
lady — an eighteen-penny cab-fare — the distance from Hyde Park Comer 
to the Bank — an express train could do it in three minutes, or a race- 
horse in five. It is a measure which we have learnt to despise, looking 
at it from a horizontal point of view, and accordingly most persons, on 
seeing the Alps for the first time, guess them to be higher, as measured in 
feet, than they really are. What, indeed, is the use of giving measures in 
feet to any but the scientific mind ? Who cares whether the moon is 
250,000 or 2,500,000 miles distant? Mathematicians try to impress 
upon ns that the distance of the fixed stars is only expressible by a row of 
figures which stretches across a page ; suppose it stretched across two or 
across a dozen pages, should we be any the wiser, or have, in the least 
degree, a clearer notion of the superlative distances ? Wo civilly say. 
Dear me ! when the astronomer looks to us for the ap^topriate stare, but 
we only say it with the mouth ; internally our remark is, you might as 
well have multiplied by a few more millions whilst you were about it. 
Even astronomers, though not a specially imaginative race, feel the 
importance of figures, and tiy to give us some measure which the mind 
con grasp a little more conveniently. They tell us about the cannon-ball 
which might have been flying ever since the time of Adam, and not yet 
have reached the heavenly body, or about the stars which may not yet 
have become visible, though the light has been flying to us at a rate 
inconceivable by the mind for an inconceivable number of years ; and 
they succeed in producing a bewildering and giddy sensation, although 
the numbers are too vast to admit of any accurate apprehension. 

Wo feel a similar need m the case of mountains. Besides the bars 
statement of figures, it is necessary to have some means for grasping the 
meaning of the figures. The bare tens and thousands must be clothed 
with some concrete images. The statement that a mountain is 15,000 
feet high, is by itself little more impressive than that it is 8,000 ; we 
want something more before we can mentally compare Mont Blanc and 
Snowdon. Indeed, the same people who guess of a mountain’s height at 
a number of feet much exceeding the reality, show, when they are cross- 
examined, that ..they fail to appreciate in any tolerable degree the real 
meaning of the figures. An old lady, one day, about 11 a. m., proposed to 
walk from the AEggischhom to the Jungfrau Joch, and to return for lunoheout 
— ^the distance being a good twelve hours' journey for trained mountaineers. 
Every detail of which the huge masK is composed is certain to be under- 
estimated. A gentleman the other day points out to me a grand ice-diif 
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at the end of a hanging glacier, which must have been at least 100 feet 
high, and asked me whether that snow was three feet deep. Nothing is 
more common than for tourists to mistake some huge pinnacle of rock, 
as big as a church tower, for a traveller. The rocks of the Grand Mulets, 
in one comer of which the chalet is hidden, are often identified with a 
party ascending Mont Blanc ; and I have seen boulders as big as a house 
pointed out confidently as chamois. People who make these blunders 
must evidently see the mountains as mere toys, however many feet they 
may give them at a random guess. Huge overhanging cliflfe are to them 
steps within the reach of human legs ; yawning crevasses ore ditches to be 
jumped; and foaming waterfalls are like streams from penny squirts. 
Every one knows the avalanches on the Jungfrau, and the curiously 
disproportionate appearance of the little puffs of white smoke, which are 
said to be the cause of the thunder ; but the disproportion ceases to an 
eye that has learnt really to measure distance, and to know that these 
smoke-pufis represent a cataract of crashing blocks of ice. 

Now the first merit of mountaineering is that it enables one to have 
v^hat theologians would call an experimental faith in the size of moun- 
tains ; to substitute a real living belief for a dead intellectual assent. It 
enables me, first, to assign something like its real magnitude to a rock or 
a snow-slope ; and, secondly, to measure that magnitude in terms of mus- 
cular exertion instead of bare mathematical units. Suppose that we are 
standing upon the Wengern Alp : between the Monch and the Eiger there 
stretches a round white bank, with a curved outline, which we may 
roughly compare to the buck of one of Sir E. Landseer’s lions. The 
ordinary tourists — the old man, the woman, or the cripple, who are sup- 
posed to appreciate the real beauties of Alpine scenery — ^may look at it 
comfortably from their hotel. They may see its graceful curve, the long 
straight lines that are ruled in delicate shading down its sides, and the 
contrast of the blinding white snow wdth the dark blue sky above ; but 
they will probably guess it to bo a mere bank, a snowdrift, perhaps, which 
has boon piled by the last storm. If you pointed out to them one of the 
great rocky teeth that project from its summit, and said that that was a 
guide, they would probably remark that he looked very small, and would 
fancy that he could jump over the bank with an effort. Now a moun- 
taineer knows, to begin writh, that it is a massive rocky rib, covered with 
snow lying at a sharp angle, and varying perhaps from 600 to 1,000 feet 
in height. So for he might be accompanied by men of less soaring ambi- 
tion ; by an engineer who had been mapping the country, or an artist who 
had been carefully observing the mountains from their basef. They might 
learn in time to interpret correctly the real meaning of shapes at which 
the uninitiated guess at random. But the mountaineer can go a step 
further, and it is the next step which gives the real significance to those 
delicate curves and lines. He can translate the 500 or 1,000 feet of* 
snow-slope into a more tangible unit of measurement. To him, perhaps, 
they recall the memory of a toilsome ascent, the sun beating on his head 
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for five or six faottrs, the snow returning the glare with still more parching 
efieet *, a stalwart guide toiling all the weaiy time cutting steps in hard 
blue ice, the fragments going hissing and spinning down the long straight 
groores in the frozen snow till they lost themsolves in the yawning chasm 
below ; and step after step taken carefully along the slippery staircase till 
at length he triumphantly stepped upon the summit of the tremendous 
wall that no human foot had scaled before. The little black knobs that 
rise above the edge represent for him huge impassable rocks, sinking on 
one side in scarped slippeiy surfaces towards the snowfield, and on the 
other stooping in one tremendous cliff to a distorted glacier thousands of 
feet below. The faint blue line across the upper neve, scarcely distin- 
gmshable to the eye, represents to one observer nothing but a trifling 
undulation; a second, perhaps, knows that it means a crevasse; the 
mountaineer remembers that it is the top of a huge chasm, thirty feet 
across, and perhaps ten times as deep, with perpendicular sides of glim- 
mering blue ice, and fringed by thick rows of enormous pendent icicles. 
The marks that are scored in delicate lines, such as might bo ruled by a 
diamond on glass, have been cat by innumerable streams trickling in hot 
weather from the everlasting snow, or ploughed by succeeding avalanches 
that have slipped from the huge upper snowficlds abovo. In short, there 
is no insignificant lino or mark that has not its memory or its indication 
of the strange phenomena of the upper world. True, the same picture is 
painted upon the retina of all classes of observers ; and so Person and a 
schoolboy and a peasant might receive the same physical impression from 
a sot of black and white marks on the page of a Greek play : but to one 
they would bo an incoherent conglomeration of unmeaning and capricious 
lines ; to another they would represent certain sounds more or less corre- 
sponding to some English words ; whilst to the scholar they would reveal 
some of the noblest poetry in the world, and all the associations of suc- 
cessful intellectual labour. I do not cay that the difference is quite so 
great in the case of tho mountains ; still I am certain that no one can 
decipher tho natural writing on the face of a snow-slope or a precipice who 
has not wandered amongst their recesses and learnt by slow experience 
what is indicated by marks which an ignorant obsorver would scarcely 
notice. True, even one who sees a mountain for the first time may know 
that, as a matter of fret, a scar on tho face of a cliff means, for example^ 
a recent fall of a rock ; but between the bare knowledge and the acquaint- 
ance with all which that knowledge implies, — the thunder of the fall, the 
erash of the smaller firagments, the bounding energy of the descending moss, 
there is almost as much diffeS^ce as between hearing that a battle has 
beefi fought and being present at it yourself. We have all road descrip- 
Mods of Waterloo till we are sick of the subject ; but I imagine that our 
emotions on seeing the shattered well of Hongomont ore very infrxior to 
those of one of the Guard who should revisit the place where he held out 
for a long day against the assAults of the French army. 

Kow to an old mountaineer the Oberland cliffs are full 6f •memories ; 
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and, more than this, he has leamt the language spoken hf etery erag end 
every wave of glacier. B is strange if they do not affect him rather more 
powerfully than the casual visitor who has never been initiated by practical 
experience into their difficulties. To him, the huge buttress which runs 
down from the Mttnoh is something more than an irregular pyramid, purple 
with white patches at the bottom and pure white at the top. He fills 
up the bare outline supplied by the senses with a thousand lively images. 
He sees tier above tier of rock, rising in a gradually ascending scale of 
difficulty, covered at first by long lines of the debris that have been 
splintered frost from the higher ^11, and afterwards rising bare and 
black, and threatening. He knows instinctively which of the ledges has 
a dangerous look — where such a bold mountaineer as Jolm Lanener 
might slip on the polished surface, or be in danger of an avalanche from 
above. He sees the little shell-like swelling at the foot of the glacier 
crawling down the steep slope above, and knows that it means an almost 
inaccessible wall of ice, and the steep snowfields that rise towards the 
summit arc suggestive of something very different from the picture which 
must have existed in the mind of a German student who once asked me 
whether it was possible to make the ascent on a mule. 

Hence, if mountains owe their influence upon the imagination in a great 
degree to their size and steepness, and apparent inaccessibility — as no one 
can doubt that they do, whatever may be the explanation of the fact that 
people like to look at big, steep, inaccessible objects — ^the advantages of the 
mountaineer are obvious. He can measure those qualities on a very 
different scale from the ordinary traveller. He measures the size, not by 
the vague abstract term of so many thousand feet, but by the hours 
of labour, divided into minutes — each separately felt — of strenuous 
muscular exertion. The steepness is not expressed in degrees, but by 
the memory of the sensation produced when a snow-slope seems to be 
rising up and smiting you in the face ; when, far away from all human 
help, you are clinging like a fly to the slippery side of a mighty pinnacle 
in mid-air. And as for the inaccessibility, no one can measure diffi- 
culty of getting up a thing, who has not wearied muscles and brain 
in struggling against the opposing obstacles. Alpine travellers, it is said, 
have removed the romance from the mountains by climbing them. What 
they have really done is to prove that there exists a narrow line by which 
a way may be found to the top of any given mountain ; but the clue leads 
through innumerable inaccessibilities ; true, you can follow one path, but 
to right and left are cliffs which no human foot will ever tread, and whose 
terrors can only be realized when you are in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. The cliffs of the Matterhorn do not bar the way to the top 
effectually; but it is only by foiuing a passage through them tiW you 
oau really appreciate their terriUe signifioanoe. 

Hence, I say, that the qualities which strike evesy sensitive observn 
ire impressed upon the mountaineer with tenfold force and intensiiy. If 
he is as aooessible to poetioal influenees as hu nei^bonis, and 1 don't 
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know wky he should be less so, he has opened new avenues of access 
between the scenoiy and his mind. He has leamt a language which is but 
partially revealed to ordinary men. An artist is superior to an unlearned 
pioture-seer, not merely because he has greater natural sensibility, but 
because he has improved it by methodical experience ; because his senses 
have been sharpened by constant practice till he can catch finer shades of 
colouring, and more delicate inflexions of line ; because, also, the lines and 
colours have acquired new significance, and been associated with a thousand 
thoughts with which the mass of mankind have never cared 'to connect 
them. The mountaineer is improved by a similar process. But I know 
some sceptical critics will ask, docs not the way in which he is accustomed 
to regard mountains rather deaden their poetical influence ? Doesn’t he 
come to look at them as mere instruments of sport, and overlook their 
more spiritual teaching ? Does not all the excitement of personal adventure 
and the noisy apparatus of guides, and ropes, and axes, and tobacco, and 
the fun of climbing, rather dull his perceptions and incapacitate him from 
perceiving — 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely liills ? 

Well, I have known some stupid and unpoetical mountaineers; and 
since I have been dismounted from my favourite hobb} , 1 think I have 
met some similar specimens amongst the humbler class of tourist. There 
are persons, I fancy, who **do” the Alps; who look upon the Lake 
of Lucerne as one more task ticked off from thoir memorandum book, and 
count up the list of summits visible from the Gomergrnt without being 
penetrated with any keen sense of sublimity. And there are mountaineers 
who are capable of making a pun on the top of Mont Blanc — and capable 
of nothing more. Still I venture to deny that even punning is incompatible 
with poetry, or that those who quote the pun can have no deeper feeling 
in their bosoms which they are perhaps too shamefaced to quote. 

The fact is that that which gives its inexpressible charm to moun- 
taineering is the incessant series of exquisite natural scenes, which are for 
the most part enjoyed by the mountaineer alone. This is, I am aware, a 
round assertion ; but I will tiy to support it by a few of the visions which 
are recalled to mo by these Oberland cliffs, and which I have seen profoundly 
enjoyed by men who perhaps never mentioned them again, and probably 
in describing their adventures scrupalously avoided the danger of being 
sentimental. 

Thus every traveller has occasionally done a sunrise, and a more 
lamentable proceeding than the ordinary view of a sunrise can hardly 
be imagined. You are cold, miserable, breakfastless, have risen shivering 
firom a wann bed, and in your heart long only to creep into bed again. To 
the monntaineer all this is changed. He is beginning a day full of the 
anticipation of a pleasant excitement. Be has, perhaps, been waiting 
anxiously for fine weather to try conclusions with some huge giant not yet 
scaiecL He moves out with something of the feeling with which a soldier 
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goes to the assault of a fortress, but without the same probahiliiy of coining 
home in fragments ; the danger is trifling enough to be merely eihilaratory 
and to give a pleasant tension to the nerves ; his muscles feel firm and 
springy, and his stomach, no small advantage to the eiyoyment of sceneiy, 
is in excellent order. He looks at the sparkling stars with keen satisfac- 
tion, prepared to enjoy a fine sunrise with all his faculties at their best, and 
with the added pleasure of a good ome^ for his day’s work. Then a huge 
dark mass begins to mould itself slowly out of the darkness ; the sky begins 
to form a background of deep purple, against which the outline becomes 
gradually more definite ; and then the peaks catch the exquisite Alpine glow 
lighting up in rapid succession like a vast illumination ; when at last the 
steady su^ight settles upon them, and shows every rock and glacier, with- 
out even a delicate film of mist to obscure them, he feels his heart bound, 
and steps out gaily to the assault — just as the people on the Bigi are giving 
thanks that the show is over and that they may go to bed. Still grander 
is the sight when the mountaineer has already reached some lofty ridge, 
and, as the sun rises, stands between the day and the night — the valley still 
in deep sleep with the mists l^ing between the folds of the hills, and the 
snowpeaks standing out clear and pale white just before the sun reaches 
them, whilst a broad band of orange light runs all round the vast horizon. 
The grandest of all such sights that live in my memory is that of a sunset 
from the Aiguille de Qoute. The snow at our feet was glowing with rich 
light, and the shadows in our footsteps green. Beneath ,us was a vast 
horizontal floor of thin level mists, spreading over the boundless landscape, 
and tinged with every hue of sunset. Through its rents and gaps we 
could see the lower mountains, the distant plains, and a fragment of the 
Lake of Geneva lying in a more sober purple. Above us rose the solemn 
mass of Mont Blanc in the richest glow of an Alpine sunset.^ The sense 
of lonely sublimity was almost oppressive, and although half our party 
was Bufiering from sickness, 1 believe even the guides were moved to a 
sense of solemn beauty. 

These grand scenic effects are occasionally seen by ordinary traveUors, 
though the ordinary traveller is for the most part out of temper at 8 a.h. 
The mountaineer can enjoy them, both because his frame of mind is 
properly toned to receive the natural beauty, and because he alone sees 
them with their best accessories, amidst the silence of the eternal snow 
and the vast panoramas visible from the loftier summits. And he has a 
similar advantage in most of the great natural phenomena of the cloud 
and the sunshine. No sight in the Alps is more impressive than to see 
the huge rocks of a black precipice suddenly frowning out through the 
chasms of a storm-cloud. It is grand as we see it from the safe verandahs 
of the inn at Grindelwald, but far grander in the silence of the central 
Alps amongst the savage wilderness of rock and snow. Again, I have 
been climbing for two or three hours, with nothing in sight but the varying 
wreaths of mists that chased each other monotonously along the roeSay 
ribs whose snow-covered backbone we were laboriously climbing. Buddsnly 
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Uier« li a puff of Trind, ftnd looking round we And thdi we hm in en 
instant pierced the clonds, and emerged, as it were, on the snrfaee of the 
ocean of raponr. Beneath ns stretohes for hundreds of miles the lerel 
fleecy floor, and above are standing out clear in the eternal sunshine etery 
mountain, from Mont Blanc to Monte Bosa and the Jungfrau. Or, 
again, 1 look down from the edge of a tom rocky parapet into an appa- 
rently fathomless abyss, where nothing but what an Alpine traveller 
calls a ** strange formless wreathing of vapour” indicates the storm- wind 
that is raging below us. I might go on indefinitely recalling the 
strangely impressive scenes that frequently startle the traveller in the waste 
upper world ; but language— even if 1 had the eloquence of Mr. Buskin — 
is feeble indeed to convey even a glimmering of what is to be seen to those 
who have not seen it for themselves, and to them it can bo little more than 
a peg upon which to hong their own recollections. These glories, in which 
the mountain Spirit reveals himself to his true worshippers, arc only to be 
gained by the appropriate service of climbing, at some risk, though a very 
trifling risk if he is approached with due form and ceremony, into the 
furthest recesses of his shrines. And without seeing them, 1 maintain 
that no man has really seen the Alps. 

The difference between the exoteric and the esot^c icbool of moun- 
taineers may be indicated by their different view of glaciers. At Grin- 
delwald, for example, it is the fashion to go and <*soo the glaciers” — 
heaven save the mark 1 Ladies in costumes, heavy German professors, 
Americans doing the Alps at a gallop. Cook's tourists, and other varieties 
of a well-kno^m genus, go off in shoals and see — what ? — a gigantic mass 
of ice, strangely torn with a few of the exquisite blue crevasses, but defiled 
and in dirt and ruins. A stream foul with mud oozes out from the base : 
the whole concern seems to be melting fast awny ; the summer sun 
has evidently got the best of it in those lower regions, and nothing can 
resist him but the great masses of decaying rock that strew the surface in 
confused lumps. It is as much like the glacier of the upper regions as the 
melting fragments of snow in a London Street are like the surface of the 
fresh snow that has just fallen in a country field. And by way of improving 
its attractions, a perpetual picnic is going on, and the ingenious natives 
have hewed a tunnel into the ice, for admission to which they charge 
eertain centimes. The unlucky glacier reminds me at his latter end of a 
wretched whale stranded on a beach, dissolving into masses of blubber, 
and hacked by remorseless fishermen, instead of plunging at his ease 
in the deep blue water. For above, where the glacier begins his 
eourse, be is seen only by the true mountaineer. There are vast amphi- 
theatres of pnre snow, of which the glacier known to tourists is merely 
the insignificant drainage, but whose very existence they do not generally 
fmspeet. They are utterly ignorant that from the top of the ioe-iida which 
th^ visit jon may walk for hours on the eternal ice. After a long dimb 
yon come to the region where the glacier is trnly at Ha noblest ; where the 
snrfhee is a spotless white ; where the crevasses are enormoos rents sinkipg 
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to |»rofoiind depibs, with walls of the posest bine ; wbeiei the ^ier is 
tom and shattered by the energetic fotoes which monld it, bnt has an 
expression of superabundant power, like a fall stream fretting against 
its banks and plunging through the rast gorges that it has hewn for itself 
in the comae of centuries. The bases of tbe mountains are immersed in a 
deluge of cockneyism — ^fortunately a shallow deluge — whilst their summits 
rise high into the bracing air, where everything is pfore and poetieal. 

The difference which 1 have endeaToured to indioate is more or less 
traceable in a wider sense* The mountains are exquisitely beautiful, 
indeed, from whatever points of view we contemplate them : and the 
mountaineer would lose much if he never saw the beauties of tbe lower 
valleys, of pasturages deep in flowers, and dark pine-forests with the summita 
shining from far off between the stems. Only, as it seems to me, be has 
the exclusive prerogative of thoroughly enjoying one — and that tbe most 
characteristic, though by no means the only element of the scenery. 
There may be a very good dinner spread before twenty people ; but if, 
nineteen of them were teetotallers, and the twentieth drank his wine like 
a man, he would be the only one to do it foil justice ; the others mi^t 
praise the meat or the fruits, bnt he would alone enjoy the champagne : 
and in tbe great feast which Nature spreads before us (a stock metaphor 
which emboldens me to make tbe comparison) tbo high mountain scenery 
acts the part of the champagne. Unluckily, too, the teetotallers are very 
apt, in this case also, to sit in judgment upon their m^e adventurous 
neighbours. Especially are they pleased to carp at the views from high 
snmmHs. I have been constantly asked, with a covert sneer, Did it repay 
you ? — a question which involves the assumption that one wants to be 
repaid, ns though the labour were not itself part of the pleasure, and 
which implies a doubt that the view is really enjoyable. People are always 
demonstrating that the lower views are the most beautiful ; and at the 
same time complaining that mountaineers frequently turn back without 
looking at the view from the top, as though that would necessarily imply 
that they cared nothing for scenery. In opposition to which I must first 
remark that, as a rule, every step of an ascent has a beauty of its own, 
which one is quietly absorbing even when ono is not directly making it a 
snl^oct of contemplation, and that the view from the top is generally the 
crowning glory of the whole. 

It will bo enough if 1 conchidetWith an attempt to illustrate this last 
assertion; and I will do it by still referring to the Oberland. Every 
visitor with a soul for the beautiful admires the noble form of the Wetter- 
horn — ^the lofty snow-crowned pyramid rising in such light and yet massive 
lines from its huge basement of perpendicular cliffs. The Wetterhom has, 
however, a forther merit. To my mind — and 1 believe most connoisseurs 
of mountain-tops agree with me—- it is one of the most impressive summits 
in the Alps. It is not a sharp pinnacle like the Weisshom, or a cupok 
like Mont Blanc, or a grand rocky tooth like the Monte Bosa, but a long 
and nearly horizontal knife-edge, which, as seen from either end, has of 
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course the appearance of a sharp-pointed cone. It is when balanced upon 
this ridge — sitting astride of the knife-edge on which one can hardly stand 
without giddiness — that one fully appreciates an Alpine precipice. Mr. 
Wills has admirably described the first ascent and the impression it made 
upon him in a paper which has become classical for succeeding adren- 
turers. Behind the snow-slope sinks with perilous steepness towards the 
wilderness of glacier and rock through which the ascent has lain. But in 
front the ice sinks with eyen greater steepness for a few feet or yards. 
Then it curves over and disappears, and the next thing that the eye 
catches is the meadow-land of Grindolwald, some 9,000 feet below. 1 
have looked down many precipices, where the eye can trace the course of 
every pebble that bounds down the awfiil slopes, and where I have 
shuddered as some dislodged fragment show'ed the course which, in case 
of accident, my own fragments would foUow. A precipice is always, for 
obvious reasons, far more terrible from above than from below. The 
creeping, tingling sensation which passes through one’s limbs — even when 
one knows oneself to be in perfect safety — testifies to the thrilling influ- 
ence of the sights. But I have never so realized the terrors of a terrific cliff 
as when I could not see it. The awful gulf which intervened between me 
and the green meadows struck the imagination by its invisibility. It was 
like the view which may be seen from the ridge of a ftithedral-roof, where 
the eaves have for their immediate background the pavement of the streets 
below ; only this cathedral was 9,000 feet high. Now, any one standing 
at the foot of the Wettorhom may admii'o their stupendous massiveness 
and steepness ; but to feel their influence enter into the very marrow of 
one’s bones, it is necessary to stand at the summit, and to fancy the one 
little slide down the short ice-slope, to be followed apparently by a bound 
into clear ice and a fall down to the houses, from heights where the eagle 
never ventures to soar. 

This is one of the Alpine beauties, which, of course, it is ’beyond the 
power of art to imitate, and which people arc, therefore, apt to ignore. 
But it is not the only one to be seen on the high summits. It is often 
said that those views are not “ beautiful ” — apparently because they won’t 
go into a picture, or, to put it more fairly, because no picture con in the 
faintest degree imitate them. But without quarrelling about words, I think 
that even if ** beautiful ” be not the most correct epithet, they have a 
marvellously stimulating effect upon the imagination. Let us look round 
in imagination from this wonderful pinnacle in mid-air and note one or 
two of the most striking elements of the scenery. 

You are, in the first place, perched on a cliff, whose presence is the 
more felt because it is unseen. Then you are in a region over which 
eternal silence is brooding. Not a sound ever comes there except the 
occasional &11 of a splintered fragment of rock, or a layer of snow; no 
stream is heard trickling, and the sounds of animal life are left thousands 
of fieet below. The most that you can hear is some mysterious noise made 
by the wind eddying round the gigantic rocks ; sometimes a strange flapping 
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fiound, as if an unearthly flag was shaking its invisible folds in the air. 
The enormous tract of country over which your view extends — ^most of it 
dim and almost dissolved into air by distance — intensifles the strange 
influence of the silence. Yoi) feel the force of the line 1 have just quoted 
from Wordsworth, — 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

None of the travellers whom you can see crawling at your feet have the 
least conception of what is meant by the silent solitudes of the High Alps. 
To you, it is like a return to the stir of active life when, after hours of 
wandering, you return to hear the tinkling of the cowbells below; to 
them the same sound is the ultimate limit of the habitable world. 

Whilst your mind is properly toned by these influences, you become 
conscious of another fact, to which the common variety of tourists is 
necessarily insensible. You begin to And out for the first time what the 
mountains really are. On one side, you look back upon the urns of the 
silent snow,” upon the huge reservoirs from which the Oberland glaciers 
descend. You see the vast stores from which the great rivers of Europe 
arc replenished, and the monstrous crawling masses that are carving the 
mountains into shape, and the gigantic bulwarks that separate two great 
quarters of the world. From below these wild regions are half invisible ; 
they are masked by the outer line of mountains ; and it is not till you are 
able to command them from some lofty point that you can appreciate the 
grandeur of the huge barriers and the snow that is piled within their folds. 
There is another half of the view equally striking. Looking towards the 
north, the whole of Switzerland is coached at your feet ; the Jura and 
the Black Forest lie on the far horizon. And then you know what is the 
nirture of a really mountainous country. From below everything is seen 
in a kind of distorted perspective. The people of the valley naturally 
think that the valley is everything — that the country resembles old- 
fashioned maps, where a few sporadic lumps are distributed amongst 
towns and plains. The true proportions reveal themselves as you ascend. 
The valleys, you can now see, are nothing but narrow trenches scooped 
out amidst a tossing waste of mountain, just to carry off the drainage. 
The great ridges run hither and thither, having it all their own way, 
and wild and untameable regions of rock or open grass or forest, at 
whose feet the valleys exist on sufferance. Creeping about amongst the 
roots of the hills, you half miss the hills themselves ; you quite fail to 
understand the massivenesB of the mountain chains, and, therefore, the 
wonderful energy of the forces that have heaved the surface of the world 
into these distorted shapes. And it is to a half-conscious sense of the 
powers that must have been at work that a great part of the influence of 
mountain scenexy is due. Geologists tell us that a theory of catastrophes 
is unphilosophical ; but whatever may be the scientific truth, our minds 
are impressed as though we were witnessing the results of some incredible 
convulsion. At Stonehenge, we ask what human beings could hav^ 
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greeted ibega atrange grey monuments^ and in the nonntoina we inetiikc- 
tively ask what force can hor^ eorred ont the Matterhorn and placed the 
Wetterhom on its gigantic pedestal. Kow, it is not till we reach some 
eommanding point that we realize the amazing extent of eotmtry orer 
which the solid ground has been shaking and heaying itself in inreeistible 
tumult. 

Something, it is true, of this last effect may be seen from such moun- 
tains as the Bigi or the Faulhom. There, too, one seems to be at the 
centre of a vast sphere, the earth bending up in Alp-like form to meet the 
sky, and the blae Tault abore stretching in an arch mi^estical by its 
enormous extent. There you seem to see a sensible fraction of the world 
at your feet. Bui the effect is far less striking when other mountains 
obrionsly look down upon you, when, as it were, you are looking at the 
waves of the great ocean of hills merely from the crest of one of the waves 
themselves, and not from some lighthouse that rises far over their heads ; 
for the Wetterhom, like the Eiger, Munch, and Jnngfran, owes one great 
beauty to the fact that it is on the edge of the lower country, and stands 
between the real giants and the crowd of inferior, though still enonnous, 
masses in attendance upon them. And, in the next place, your mind is 
far better adapted to receive imprcssioDs of sublimity when yon are akme, 
in a silent region, with a black sky above and giant Aiffs all round, with 
a sense still in your mind, if not of actual danger, still of danger that 
would become real with the slightest relaxation of caution, and with the 
world divided from you by hours of snow and rock. 

1 will go no further, not because 1 have no more to say, but because 
descriptions of scenery soon become wearisome, and because 1 have, 1 
hope, said enough to show that the mountaineer may boast of some intel- 
lectual pleasures ; that he is not a mere scrambler, but that be looks for 
poetical impressions, as well as for such small glory as his achievements 
may gain in a very small circle. Bomething of what he gains fortunately 
Sticks by him : he does not quite forget the mountain language ; his eye 
still recognizes the space and the height and the glory of the lofty moun- 
tains. AJid yet there is some pain in wandering ghostlike among the 
scenes of his earlier pleasures. For my part, 1 try in vain to hug myself 
in a sense of comfort : I turn over in bed when I hear the stamping of 
heavily-nailed shoes along the passage of an inn about two a.v. I feel the 
skin of my nose complacently when 1 see others returning with a glistening 
tight aspect abont that unluckily prominent feature, and know that in a 
dsy or two they will be raw and blistered and burning. 1 think, in 
a comfortable inn at night, of the miseries of those who arc trying to 
sleep in damp hay, or on hard boards of oh^ets, at once cold and stil^ 
and harnnted by mnumerable fleas. 1 congratulate myself on having a 
whole skin and unfractured bones, and on the snu^ danger of ever 
breaking them over an Alpine precipice, Bui yet I secret^ know that 
these eoniolatioBS axe feeble. It is little tise to avoid early tliing and 
diseomfofli and oven dead, if he also loses the plearaXes io whidi fhof 
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were the sauce, — ^rather too jtiquante a sauce occasioually,' it muet be 
admitted. The philosophy is all very well which recommends moderate 
eigoyment, regular exercise, and a careful avoidance of risk and over- 
excitement. That is, it is all very well so long as risk and excitement and 
immoderate enjoyment are out of your power ; but it does not stand the test 
; of looking on and seeing them just beyond your reach. In time, no 
doubt, a man may grow calm ; ho may learn to enjoy the pleasures and 
the exquisite beauties of the lower regions, — ^though they, too, are most 
fully enjoyed when they have a contrast with beauties of a different and 
pleasures of a keener excitement. When first debarred, at any rate, one 
feels like a balloon full of gas, and fixed by immovable ropes to the 
prosaic ground. It is pleasant to lie on one’s back in a bed of rhodo- 
dendrons, and look up to a mountain top peering at one from above a 
bank of cloud ; but it is pleasantest when one has qualified oneself for 
repose by climbing the peak the day before and becoming famihar with ha 
terrors and its beauties. In time, doubtless, one may get reconciled to 
anything ; one may settle down to be a caterpillar, even after one has 
known the pleasures of being a butterfly ; one may become pbiloBopbdcal, 
and have one’s clothes lot out ; and even in time, perhaps, though it is 
almost too tenible to contemplate, be content with a mule or a carriage, 
or that lowest depth to which human beings can sink, and for which the 
English language happily affords no name, a chaUe a porteun : and even 
in Such degradation the memory of better times may be pleasant ; for 1 
doubt much whether it is truth the poet sings, — 

That a sonow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Certainly to a philosophical mind the sentiment is doubtful. For my 
part, the fate which has cut me off, if I may use the exproMion, in the 
flower of my youth, and doomed me to be a nou-chmbing auimal in 
future, is one which ought to exclude grumbling. I cannot indicate it 
more plainly, for I might so make even the grumbling in which 1 have 
already indulged look like a sin. 1 can only say that there are some very 
delightful things in which it is possible to discover an mfinitesimal drop of 
bitterness, and that the mountaineer who undertakes to crut himsel f off 
from his favourite pastime, even for reasons which he will admit in hie 
wildest moods to be more than ampfy sufficient, must expect at times to 
feel certain pangs of regret, however quickly they may be smothered. 
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On a calm, clear night, when 

All the Btani 

Shine, and the immcasnrablc heavens 

Break oi^on to their highest, 

the contemplation of the celestial vault raises in the least thoughtful mind 
vague suggestions of infinity, eternity, and omnipotence. A knowledge of 
the wonders which have been revealed by modern astronomical investiga- 
tions, largely enhances these emotions. Looking into the starlit depths 
of heaven, the astronomer knows that the objects presented to him shine 
from distances so great, that not only are they inconceivable themselves, 
but that the very unit by which he attempts to gauge them is incon- 
ceivable. He knows that what he secs is not that which iSy but that which 
nasy — years ago as respects the nearer parts of the he^n- scape, but long 
ages ago, he doubts not, as respects faintly shining stars visible only by 
momentary scintillations. He has good reasons, indeed, for surmising 
that the diffused illumination, which, on tlie darkest night lights up the 
background of the view, had been travelling towards the earth myriads of 
ages before she had assumed her present state, or had been inhabited by 
the races now subsisting upon her surface. So long, he believes, has 
light, — ^which would eight times girdle the earth in a second, — been 
occupied in journeying towards us from the depths into which he is gazing. 
Thus the same view exhibits to him eternity of time and infinity of space. 
He sees also omnipotence in the operation of those laws — the impress of 
the Almighty mind — ^under whoso action all that he secs is undergoing a 
process of change, vast, resistless, unending, yet so solemn in its grand 
progress that man knows no apter type for immutability. 

To an observer impressed with these emotions, the contrast is startling 
when there is a sudden exhibition of life and motion in the calm realms 
of night. We cannot, however, look for any long interval of time towards 
any quarter of the sky, without perceiving indications more or less distinct 
of olijecter other than the fixed stars. Now on one side, now on another 
we seem to catch momentaxy glimpses of moving light, disappearing too 
rapidly to be detected. But before many minutes have elapsed we 
receive less doubtful evidence. There sweeps silently and swiftly across 
the starlit depths a palely gleaming light, which disappears after traversing 
an arc of greater or less extent. We know not how it may be with others, 
but to ourselves the impression conveyed by the apparition of a shooting* 
star, is that no apter emblem can be conceived of the finite and the 
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feeble.’^ The suddenness with which these objects appear, their hasfy 
movements, and their short duration, alike conduce to render as marked 
as possible the contrast they present to the fixed stars. 

But though shooting-stars are short-lived, and apparently insignificant, 
yet we shall presently see that the relations they present to other celestial 
objects are not unimportant. We are brought by means of them into 
contact, so to speak, with external space. • ** Accustomed to know non- 
telluric bodies solely by measurement, by calculation, and by the inferences 
of our reason,” writes Humboldt, “it is with a kind of astonishment 
that we touch, weigh, and submit to chemical analysis, metaUic and earthy 
masses appertaining to the world without.” The vulgar sense sees, in 
shooting- stars, nothing but “ dying spafks in the clear vault of heaven ; ” 
the reflecting mind will find much to arouse interest, and much that is 
worthy of close study and investigation. 

We proceed to present the results of observations — (i.) casual and 
(ii.) particular — which have been made on shooting-stars, meteors, and 
aerolites. 

A careful observer directing his attention towards any quarter of tho 
sky on a clear night, will see on an average six shooting-stars per hour. 
We may assume therefore that about fifteen appear above the horizon of 
any place during each hour. More appear after than before midnight, the 
most favourable time for observation being from one o’clock to three. 
In tropical climates shooting-stars are seen oftener, and ^ine far more 
brilliantly than in our northern climates. This peculiarity is due no doubt 
to the superior purity and serenity of the air within and near the tropics, 
not to any real superiority in the number of fidling-stars. Bir Alexander 
Bumes, speaking of the transparency of the dry atmosphere of Bokhara, 
a place not farther south than Madrid, but raised 1,200 feet above the 
sea-level, says — “ The stars have uncommon lustre, and the Milky Way 
shines gloriously in the firmament. There is also a never-ceasing display 
of the most brilliant meteors, which dart like rockets in the sky ; ten or 
twelve of them are sometimes seen in an hour, assuming every colour ; 
fiery-red, blue, pale, and faint.” In our climate about two-thi^s of all 
the shooting-Btars seen are white ; next in frequency come yellow stars, 
one yellow star being seen for about five white stars ; there are about 
twice as many yellow as orange stars, and more than twice as many orange 
as green or blue stars. 

Meteors or fire-balls are far less common than shooting-stars. They 
are magnificent objects, their brilliancy often exceeding that of the fall 
moon. Borne, even, have been so brilliant as to cast a shadow in full 
daylight. They are generally followed by a brilliant luminous train, 

• ” The BpinstreM Werpeje,” aajs a Lithnanioa myth, ** q)iii8 the thread of the 
new-born child, and each thread ends in a star. When death approaches, the 

breaks, and the star falls, quenching its fight, to the earth.”— Grimm : DeiUtck$ 
Mjfthohgie, 
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vhicli geems to bo drawn out of the substance of the fire-ball itselfi 
Their motion is not commonly uniform, but (so to speak) impulaiye ; they 
often seem to follow a waved or contorted path ; their form changes 
visibly, and in general they disappear with a loud explosion. Oocasionally, 
however, a meteor will be seen to separate without explosion into a number 
of distinct globes, accompanying each other in parallel courses, and each 
followed by a train. Sometimes,” says Kaemtz, ‘‘ a fire-ball is divided 
into fragments, each of which forms a luminous globe, which then bursts 
in its turn ; in others the mass, after having given vent to the interior 
gases, closes in upon itself, and then swells out anew to burst a second 
time.” Meteors which move impulsively, generally burst at each bound, 
giving forth smoke and vapours, and shining afterwards with a new lustre. 
In some instances the crash of the explosion is so great that houses 
tremble, doors and Avindows open, and men imagine that there is an 
earthquake.” 

Aerolites, or meteoric stones, are bodies which fall from the sky upon 
the earth. They are loss common than meteors, but that they are iar 
frem being uncommon is shown by this, that in British Museum alone 
there are presented several hundreds of these bodies. They vary greatly 
in size and form ; some being no larger than a man’s fist, while others 
weigh many hundreds of pounds. Mai'shal Bazaine has lately brought 
from Mexico a meteorite weighing more than three-quarters of a ton ; but 
this weight has been far exceeded in several cases. Thus a meteorite was 
presented to the British Museum in 1865, which weighs no less than 
three and a half tons. It hod been found near Melbourne, and one half 
of the mass had been promised to the Melbourne Museum. But foiiu- 
nately it was saved from injuiy. A meteoiite weighing one and a quarter 
tons, which bad been ibund close to the greater one, was transferred 
from the British to the Melboume Museum, and the great meteorite 
forwarded onbroken to our nation^ collection. A yet larger meteorite 
lies on the plain of Tneuman in South America ; it has not been weighed, 
bat measurement shows that its weight cannot fall short of fourteenor 
fifteen ions. It is from seven to seven and a half foet in length. 

There have been twenty well authentioated instances of stone-fslls in 
the British Isles since 1620. One of these took place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, on May IStb, 1680. Besides these, two 
meteoric stones, not seen to fall, have been found in Scotland. 

The Chinese, who recorded everything, give the most ancient records 
of stone-falls.* Their accounts of these phenomena extend to 644 years 
before our era, their accounts of shooting-stars to 687 b.g. We need 
not imnind our elaesical readers of the stone which foil at ^gos PotamoSi 

* The fall of staaei said by livy lo hava taken ptace on tha Alban Sill, can 
baldly be aeoeptad as an hiatorioal fact Them ace, harntyw, indubitable aaeoids, 
not dne to fanmen agenoy, of much mors ancient ttoBe^faUi # iteii petpssilil 
are found imbedded In the seeandary and tertiary formationa. 
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B.a. i65» and wbjah im M laigfd a4 tvo miUeioiiei. In tha yaaf 921^ 
thare feU fld Narai • tosm whiah projeeiod fbor feet above the river, 
into whiah it waa Been to fall. There k a Mongolian tradition that there 
£b11 from heaven upon a plain near the aource of the Yellow Biver, in 
Western China, a blank rockjr mass forty feet high. In 1620, there frU 
at Jahlinder a mass of meteorie iron* from vhieh the Emperor Jehangue 
had a eword forged. 

These traditions bad long been known, but men were not very ready 
to accept, without question, the fact that stones and mineral masses 
actually foil upon the earth from the sky. In 1808. however, a foil of 
aerolites occurred which admitted of no cavil. On the 26th of Aprils in 
that year, a dory globe was seen to burst into fragments, nearly over the 
town of L’Aigle, in Normandy. By this explosion thousands of stones 
were scattered over an elliptical area seven or eight miles long, and 
about four miles broad. The stones were hot (but not red-hot) and 
smokiug ; the heaviest weighed about seventeen and a half pounds. The 
sky had been perfectly clear a few moments before the explosion. With 
a laudable desire to profit by so favourable an opportunity, the French 
Government sent M. Biot to the scene of the fall. His systematie 
inquiries and report sufficed to overcome ihe unbelief which had prevailed 
on the subject of stone-showers. 

Another very remarkable foil is that which took place on October 1st, 
1857, in the department of Yozme. Baron Beguier was with some work- 
men in an avenue of the grounds of HantefeuiUe near Chamy, when they 
were startled by several explosions quite unlike thunder, and by strong 
atmospheric disturbances. Several windows of the chateau were found to be 
broken. At the same time a proprietor of Chateau-lienard saw a globe of 
fire toavelling rapidly through the air towards Yemisson.” Baron Seguicr 
heard shortly after that at the same hour a shower of aerolites had follen a 
few leagues from Hantefouille, and in a locality lying precisely in the direc- 
tion towards which the proprietor of Ch^au-Benard had seen the meteor 
travelling. A mason had seen the foil, and narrowly escaped being struck 
by one the fragments. This piece, which was found buried deep in the 
earth, near the foot of the maeon’s ladder, was presented to the Academy 
of Sciences by Baron Seguier. 

Aerolites often fall from a dear sky. More commonly, howeveXf a 
darir cloud is observed to form, and the stony shower is seen to be pro- 
jected from its bosom. It is probable that what appears as a bright train 
by night is seen as a doud by day. Something seems to depend ou the 
poutioa of the observer. The meteor which bimt over L’Aigle appeared 
wholly free from cloud or smoke to those who saw it from Alw 9 on, ^dule 
to observers in L'Ajgle the phenomenon was presented of a dark cjbhud 
frrming suddenly in a clear sky. In a frU which took place near Klsin- 
wiadea (not frur from Miihlhansen), on September 16th, 1848, A Isi^s 
sesoUte dMumndod w^haneiaa like thunder, in a dear sky, and wittmt 
the formation of any cloud. 
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Tlie length of time during which fire^balle, which produce aerolites, ore 
visible, has been variously stated ; but we have no evidence which would 
load us to accept' the story of Baimaohos, that the fiery cloud from which 
the stone of ^gos Potamos was projected had been visible for seventy 
days in succession. The story seems to identify the author with a certain 
Daimachos of Platssa described by Strabo as a vendor of lies.” 

There is another singular fiction respecting fire-balls. It was said 
that shooting- stars and meteors were in reality fibrous gelatinous bodies, 
and that such bodies had been found where meteors had been seen to fall. 
Reference is not unfrequently made to this fable by writers ancient and 
modem. Thus Brydon, in his dedication to T/ie Spanish Friar 
speaking of Chapman’s Biissy (VAmbois says, — ‘‘I have sometimes 
wondered in the reading, what was become of those glaring colours which 
amazed me in Bussy (VAmbois upon the theatre ; but w'hen~ I had taken 
up what I supposed a fallen star, I found I had been cozened with a jelly ; 
nothing but a cold dull mass, which glittered no longer than it was 
shooting.” 

One circumstance remains to be mentioned'among the results of casual 
observation. On certain occasions shooting-stars have been observed to 
fall in much greater numbers than on ordinary nights. Among the earliest 
records of such a phenomenon is the statement by Theophanes, the Byzan- 
tine historian, that in November, 472, at Constantinople, the sky seemed 
to be alive with flying meteors. In the month of October, 902, again, so 
many falling-stars wore seen that the year was afterwards called the 
** year of stars.” Condo relates that the Arabs connected this fall with 
the death of King Ibrahim £en-Alimed, which took place on the night of 
the star-shower. The year 1029 was also remarkable for a great star-fall, 
and in the annals of Cairo it is related that, ** In the year 699, in the last 
Mohamm (October 19, 1202), the stars appeared like waves upon the sky, 
towards the east and west ; they flew about like locusts, and were dispersed 
firom left to ri^t.” A shower of stars, accompanied by the fall of several 
aerolites, took place over England and France on April 4th, 1096. This 
was considered by many as a token of God's displeasure with King 
William II. : Therefore the kynge was tolde by divers of his familiars 
that God was not content with his lyvying ; but he was so wilful and 
proud of mind that he regarded little their saying.” 

In modem times, also, some veiy remarkable star-showers have been 
observed. Amongst these one of the most noteworthy was that seen by 
Humboldt, when travelling withM. Bonpland in South America. He writes : 
i — On the morning of the 18th of November we saw a most eztraordinaiy 
display of shooting-stars. Thousands of bolides and stars succeeded each 
other during lour hours. Their motion was very regular from north to 
south. From the beginning of the phenomenon there was not a space 
equal in extent to three diameters of the' moon, which was not filled each 
instant with shootuig-stsrs. All the meteors left phosphoresoqnt trMfs 
behind them.’* 
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In 1688, also, there was a mngnifieent display of meteoric fireworks. 
It was accompanied by a brilliant exhibition of the anrora borealis. The 
phenomenon was seen also at Bremen, in 1888, during a fall of 
meteors and shooting-stars. 

Before proceeding to detail some of the singular resnlts which have 
rewarded the modem examination of this interesting sulgect, it may be 
well to exhibit the guesses and theories which were suggested of (fid, to 
explain the observed phenomena. 

The Greeks, as usual with them, guessed boldly, sometimes acutely. 
Among the earliest of their theories we find the view that shooting-staia 
are generated by vapours ascending from the earth, — an hypothesis that 
has been sustained quite recently by Egen, Fischer, and Ideler. Aristotte 
supposed that aerolites were masses of stone which h^d been jrailed by 
tempests from the earth’s surfoce. He explained in this way'the appear- 
ance even of the gigantic mass which fell at Mgpa Potamos. /Others 
agam, seeing that meteorites fell in full sunlight, conceived tbj^ notion 
that they were projected to us from the sun. Amongst those who held 
this opinion was Anaxagoras of Glazomene. This philosopher, we are told, 
predicted the fall of aerolites from the sun, — a tradition registered and 
ridiculed by Pliny. But some among the Greeks held opinions which, 
though somewhat vaguely expressed, may be looked upon as (at the least) 
very good guesses. We may cite, for instance, the following remarkable 
passage in Plutarch’s life of Lysander : — 

« The opinion held by those who thought that shooting-stars are not 
mere emanations from ethereal fire, becoming extinguished quickly after 
being kindled, is a probable one ; nor are fifiling stars produced by the 
inflammation and combustion of a mass of air which had moved away 
towards the higher regions ; rather they are celestial bodies which are pre- 
cipitated through an intermission of the centrifugal force, and fall, not 
only on inhabited places, but in even larger numbers into the great sea, 
where they are never seen.” We find in this passage a tacit reference 
to the opinion of Anaxag<n:as that the heavenly bodies are masses of rock 
tom from the earth by the centrifugal force of the surrounding ether, and 
set on fire in the heavens. The opinion of Diogenes of Apollonia is not 
dis s imilar ; he says, ** Together with the visible stars there move other 
invisible ones, which are therefore without names. These sometimes fall 
on the earth and are extinguished, as took place with the star of stone 
which fell at iBgos Potamos.” 

In the Middle Ages the phenomena presented by shooting-stars were 
explained in a somewhat authoritative, but not very satis&ctoiy, manner. 
The judicious use of a few set phrases sufficed to dear up all difficulties. 
We hbar humours and exhalations attracted by affinity to the upper 
regions air ; of condensation, concretion, ultimate repulsion, and so on ; 
and all this not in a doubtful hypothetical tone, but in the authoritative 
manner of men possessing all knowledge. On one point especially the 
VOL. XVI.— NO. 95. 27 
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writers of those days aire very — izMieoni ave in no wny to be 

regarded as astronomical phenomeaNL llwy Marked out pflveni|itorily the 
bo^B tiaey oonsented to look nfon as criestiai. ISnir knosiMge of tiw 
laws regulating these bodies was far too exact, in ibrnr opkuon, for kbj 
doubt to exist liiiit a na mber of erratie, sbost-lived bodioB, mailing in a 
hasty and undignified awnner acanss the sky, were not to be ndxntted ns 
members of the stately Ifiumly of pionets, less as copariaMn with the 
stars of the crystalline. One, even, who sow opSEiing out befsre him a 
new system, who aided to oee rt a rai the eU, and to lay the foundation of 
modem astronany— the ingenious Kepier — yielded to Ihe old idea on this 
point-^lhe faacmating phantasy ihat things are to he seen as men woidi 
hose them, iMit as indeed they am. in his ease, perhaps, this is hardly 
to be wondered nL flie bad diseommd and r<qoieed in the barmoznes 
of the planets ; ” he had written in his entfauidasm, — ^ Nothing holds me ; 
I wiH mdnlge my anned fuy ; I will triasaph owbt mankind, lor 1 haw 
stolen the g^en wetes of Ihe Egyptians.’* Ind it woild donbtlees haiue 
seemed ns p stTniige* thing to hsm to cen^m that he had heard bat a 
few stray notes of the music of the epheves, tint he bad not yet-His he 
had hoped — 

Ocmie on that which h, md conght 
The deep pulartioiif of tiM woiid, 

JSoiiian xxuisic meesnriag -out 
The steps of Time. 

We tom to the instigations of modem sdenlifie imb, — of men 
whose principle it is, or ought to be, that theory-framing should be 
preceded by systeoMrtic observation, by osrefiri eaimilation and examina- 
tion, and, if jioBsiUe, by experiment. They hawe suoeessfiedly attacked 
problems which seem to the nnkntiatBd wholly hasoliible, — determining 
the heights at which shooting-stars appear oad disappear, the v^odty 
with which they move, their size and weight, nay, the very sobstanoeB of 
which they are oomposed; they have discovened lawn aegnlating tiae 
nnmbers and paths of these visitorB ; they hove nBslysed amlites <^mi- 
oally and saicroseopically ; and, lastly, th^ have sought to detenniofe 
whether it is posshle to eonstifict eitifioial motesrites. 

The dsteimi&atioB of the height of shooting'WtarB is a piobknn whkh 
him been SBOoessfiiliy attached by Braudes, Heis, Behmidt, Gibers, and 
others. From the TSSiritB of obsenreiieM mode by thnie aistrofieiBerB, 
Professor Newton and Mr. Alexander Hersebel have enlenlated that 
riiooting-wtan appear, on en overage, at a het|jht of seveaty-two miles, 
and disappav at a height of dlly-two nuke. The Badretkicehi, at ftome, 
OB the nights of dLogmi, wiied on a series of sisraMmeeos 

ohservations, by tstegniphie emnnTiwtiiiiin between Bmne and drits 
Yeeohla. The aaiiit (htaiaed by him was that Aaotiig-stars .appear at a 
hei^ of osviBty-lbiir and a half auks, aial disappear at a height of 
grilif j a vesolt almost comcident with tha Imar. It appeatOy 
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tJieoy tkU; Bhootmg-Etas m Mona tfirenify mifas amer whan they am joit 
disappeanng than at thair fiist appearanoa. 

When the distanee of a ahootmgHstar is haarm, it is easy to Maruiiae 
the velocity of the ator’i motion. It appeara feam a oaoefol aerios of 
observations that shootiBg-Eilars iuttriba a visible aze many miles in 
length, with an average v^ooity of ahoai fiurty-fimr miles per second. 
This vdocity is nearly twieo as great as that wherewith the earth desonbas 
her orbit about the saa. Moving with amdi a velboity, a body weald pass 
from the earth to the moon in about a couple of hoonii or iboai Ijondsa 
to Ediidbuigh in abent ten saaozda 

Meteors, as might be eipeetad, approach nearer to the earth than 
shootiiigHdars. They do ant in genend move quite so rapicHy. A 
remarkable meteor which appeared on April 29th, vma seen 1^ two 
practised observers^ Messrs. Bauendall and Wood) at Liverpool mid 
Weston-super-Mare xeepeotively. From a carefel examinatioa of their 
observations it results that the meteor appeared when at aheight of fifty* 
two miles vertiaally over Liohfiakb that it travelled a a s anth i eriy diieotioii 
at the rate of about twenty miles per aeoond, and diaappeand When over 
Oifbrd at a height of thirty-aerven miles, having tsavslM over a course of 
nearly seventy-five miles. The meteor a^eass to 'having balongad to the 
detoaatmg diuBB. Eight minutes after its appearance Mr. Wood heard a 
sound which remnbled the momfintary roar of a milway-tmiii, at some 
distance, crossing owsr a hcidge," It is worth nofticing that Mr. Wood 
must have heard the roar of the meteor inversely, timt is, the fint part 
of the sound he heard was the part generated last, and vim vvnA, A 
detonation was also beard at Stony StrabEbrd, a place lying newly under 
the path of'&e meteor. 

To detenniae tiie motnal size of a meteor is not OMy, nor indeed can 
much wea^t be attechod to such dotersunalionB. FnUn obserwrtionf of 
the apparent dimensions of several meteors which have travelled at known 
distaaoes, it would seem that thaas bodias vary in diameter from 100 to 
13,000 feet. 

Singularly enouigh, it is easier to determine the weight of a meteor or 
shooting-stw than its siae. The mrtliod of doing so aould not be very 
well explained in these pages; it will be suffioieBt to aay that it depends 
on the observation of the amonni of light reoeived from a body tcaveUing 
with known volooity throuj^ a insisting rtmespfaws. jEkom sn^ obsorva* 
Uons it appears that shootuig-itsja wrt^ on an avnrage but a frw ounoes, 
while sosm meteors weigh hundMdB of pounds. We have seen that 
aeroliteB of mnoh g r ant or weight oooasixmally maich tho earth. 

Btill more strwgs is the fret tiirt we m aUe to detsnumo thq 
substances, or seiae of them, whsoh enter into the compoBition of mateore or 
shooting-stars. This is dona by means of a qraotroacope so oonstmeted 
as to take in a large part of the haavans. Eor matanoe, whan an insta* 
mant of this sort is tumsd towards the Gnat Bear the speelra of 

27-~2 
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the seven principal stars of that constellation are seen at one view. 
Mr. Herschel observed with such an instrument the spectra of many of the 
shooting-stars which appeared on the nights 9th-llth August. He 
found that some of these bodies exhibit a continuous spectrum, showing 
that they are probably solid bodies, heated to ignition. Others exhibit a 
greyish white spectrum, indicating (probably) a nucleus and train of 
heated sparks. But the greater number of meteors give a spectrum 
consisting of one or more lines, showing that during apparition most of 
these bodies are gaseous. The gaseous meteors exhibit with remarkable 
distinctness a strong yellow line, perfectly agreeing in position with the 
well-known line given by the ignited vapour of the metal sodium. Other 
lines, due to the presence either of potassium, sulphur, or phosphorus, 
are also frequently seen. It is noteworthy that the sodium line is 
exhibited in the spectrum of lightning, so that it is not quite certain that 
this line in the meteor-spectrum is due to the presence of sodium in the 
chemical composition of meteors. However, it cannot but be considered 
as highly improbable that any traces of sodium exist in the atmosphere at 
the great height at which meteors travel ; still less probable is it that such 
considerable quantities of sodium exist as would account for the strongly- 
marked character of the yellow line shown in meteor-spectra. Mr. Herschel 
notes especially of those trains which fade most slowly that they consist of 
nothing else but soda-flames during the latter portion of the time that they 
continue visible. ** Their condition is then exactly that of the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, newly trimmed, and largely dosed with a supply of 
moistened sidt.” 

One of the most remarkable facts which observation has revealed 
respecting shooting-stars, is the recurrence of star-showers of greater or 
less intensity on certain days of the year. It was observed long ago that 
on the ni^ts of August 9-11 stars fell in much greater numbers than 
usual. For instance, there is a legend in parts of Thessaly, that near 
the time of the festival of Bt. Laurence, the heavens open and exhibit 
shining li^ts ; and in an ancient English church calendar, the 

August 8tar-[fliowers are described as fiery tears." We find the 10th of 
August also characterized by the word meteorodesf in a MS. called Epheme- 
rides rerwn naturalium, preserved in Christ’s College, Cambridge. The 
great November shower was not recognized so soon. This shower is 
characterized by an alternate increase and decrease of intensity, the 
interval between successive maxima being thirfy-three or thirty-^fonr years. 
For several years before and after the true year of maximum intensity the 
shower is in general distinctly exhibited. Our readers will not ne^ to 
be reminded of the reearrenoe 4xf this shower last November, as predicted 

astronomers. Last year was spedmn of in these prediotions as the 
year in whidi the November shower would exhibit its maximum of 
splendour. Our own opinion is that 1067 will tiftn out to be the true 
year of maximnm intensity, and that fine showers will be seen during the 
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years 1868 and 1869. Whether, however, such showers, should they 
occur, will be as well seen in England as that of November 18th last, 
is problematical, since it has frequently happened that magnificent 
showers are seen in certain longitudes, and but a moderate display in 
others. Besides the August and November showers, there are the showers 
of October 16-28, of December 6-18, of April 9-10, of July 25-80, and 
others. There are in fact no less than ** fifty-six recognized star-showers, 
as well determined in the minority of cases as are the older and better 
known showers of August apd November." While on this poiut, we may 
note, as evidence, that aerolites have their favourite seasons for visiting 
the earth, that of the twenty which are known to have fallen on the 
British Isles three fell on May 17-18, four on August 4-9, two on 
July 8-4, and two on April 1-5. Of the other nine, three are undated. 

Another singular law has been detected in the motions of shooting- 
stars which appear at the same season. It is found that when their paths 
are produced backwards they pass through or near one point on the 
celestial sphere,^' and that tlds point has no fixed relation to the horizon 
of the observer, but is fixed among the stars. Sometimes the shooting- 
stars which appear on the same night may be divided into two sets, each 
having a distinct radiant point, — as astronomers hhve named these centres 
of divergence. Each of the fifty-six star-showers spoken of above has its 
radiant point. Humboldt states that the radiant points of the November 
and August showers are those points precisely towards which the earth is 
travelling at those seasons respectively. He has been followed in this 
statement by many writers on astronomy. But the statement is not true. 
In fact, these radiant points do not lie on the ecliptic, whereas the point 
towards which the earth is travelling at any moment, necessarily lies upon 
the ecliptic. 

Aerolites have been analysed, and it is found that they contain many 
elements known on eacrth. These usually appear combined in the 
following types : — metallic iron, magnetic iron, sulphuret of iron, oxide of 
tin, silicates, olivine, &c. In one aerolite only, namely, in a stone which 
fell on April 15th, 1857, near Eaba-Debreezin — *^a small quantity of 
organic matter akin to parafine " has been detected,— a very noteworthy 
circumstance. It is also remarkable that no new element, and only 
one or two new compounds (compounds, at least, which have not yet 
been recognized among teirestrial formations) have ever been detected 
in meteorites. 

The microscopical examination of aerolites has also revealed much 
that is interesting and instructive* The crystals of the mixed minerals 
which appear in aerolites are found to differ in some important respec^ 
firoxn those of volcanic rooks, ** but their consolidation must have takto 
place firom fusion in masses of mountain size." The alloy of metallic 

* The Greeks had already noted something; of this sort, whidi they attribatsd to 

the prevalence of strong winds in the upper regions of the air. 
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iron md iiickd wkich is a pmoipal eoasponent of mo4ooriftM is often 
fovnd to be as regolarly OfystaUiaed m a mass of spar. 

M. Daubree has aMenpted to psoduee artificial meteorites by com- 
biittMg together suitable elemeDta and compounds. In doing so he has 
dieoovered a rery singitlar fact. Ihe crystals he obtained resembled the 
kng needles Tirhich are seen to fi»m on water when it is slowly frozen ; 
whereas the blaek erystalline erost with which all meteorites are covered 
has a graniilar stnwtnre resembliBg sxKrw or hoar^frcct, which we know to 
be fbnnod by the srMtn passage of water from vaporous to the solid 
state. This phenomenon shows that meteoric masses have been subjected 
to aetioBs ahogether difierent to those which the chemist is able to bring 
into operation. 

The result of the series of observations which we have here recorded 
is that wo are able to attempt the formation of a theory of Bb€K>tmg-Btajs 
with some emifidence. And, in the first place, we are able to reject 
decisive^ eertain theories which have found &vonr at different times. 

The immense height at which Bhootin|^ stars appear enables ns to 
niiect the atmospheric origin which has been eoggested, for we have every 
reason for snpposing that the air at a height of seventy miles above the 
eaaih is of extrenm tennify, and thwefOTe qtate inospable of supporting in 
sufficient quantity those vapours from which shooting^stars, on this theory, 
are assumed to be generated. 

Two other theories, which have not hitherto been mentioiDed, are also 
overthrown by the resists of modem observation. Both may be called 
volcanict bat one asstunes that shooting^stars are bodies which have been 
projected from volcsEBoes on the earth, iHiile the other assumes that they 
have come from voleanoes on the moon. Observation has shown that 
when Mount Etna is in full activity, the massos of stone thrown from its 
crater have a velocify of less than 1,600 feet per second, which is bat 
one-112th part of the mean velocity witii which shooting-stars are observed 
to move. The theory that lallmg-stars come from the megm was first 
propounded by Terzago, an Italian, in the seventeenib eeatmy. It appears, 
however, to have been not unknown in ancient times, nnee we leam that 
the Byzian astronomers were in the habit of k>oldng for shooting-stars 
when the moon was frtll ; while Greek astmomers considered the most 
fevoorable season to be at the time of hnar eclipse, that is when the moon 
is full but the sky dark. Bnane as it may stem, this fimclfbl explanation 
has been thought worthy of strict mathematical examinatioD by such 
astronomers as Laplace, (Hbers, and Potsson. It appean, from their 
calonlations, that the velocity with which stone-iffiowssf ahoold be pro- 
pallad from the moon in orte to reach enr eartli with tha velodties 
observed among shooting-stars may be oonridesed to be ntte^ beyond 
the powers we oonld concede to hmar volcanoes, even it wese pfoved 
(which is &r from being the ossc) that any active vokinoea now axfrit on 
the moon’s siufriee. 
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Tka three theorxattjiiBt eonerderedl haye haen efieeinuillj awthrawn by 
the simple observation of the height and velocities of shooting-etm. 
When we a^ to this coaaideration the reoorre&oe of staE-ahowers, not in 
paitienkr nbaiee of tike eartii’e atirwephege, not cosmeoted in any way 
with the activity of terrestrial veleenees, nor eoneeivahly with the action 
of assumed lunar voleaBoes^ tihese theoaies appear yet move inada|aate to 
explain observed pbeBomena. The phenomenon of nadieat points^ lastly, 
is so wholly inezpliieable on any of thsM theoiies^ that wa may diemiss 
them finally, as nitetiiy untenable. 

We muet^ therafioiid, tarn to the theory whhsh bed aibaady been 
suggested by Greek philosophers — that shoetuig-Bfaaaw and meteers we 
fottraneous bodies dragged towards the earUi by the force of her attractive 
infiuenee. But modem aoientifie discovwiea enable us to exhibit this 
theory in a moae iimting form, and at the same time to offer analogues 
obviously tending to confirm the hypothesis. The discovery of a zone of 
planetoids, the inquiry into the nature of the zodiacal light, and the 
mathematical examination of the stability ** of the Satiunian ring-system, 
have led astronomers to reeognize. the existence in the solar i^stem of 
minuto bodies travelling in zones or clusters around a centxal orb. There 
is, therefiore, nothing uniaasonabk in the supposition that there are zones 
and clusters of such bodisa travelling round tha sun in orbits which 
intersect the earth’s path. When in her course around the san she 
encounters any of the bodies farming such zones and clusters, they arc 
ignited by fmctiknL as they pass through Ihe upper layess of the air, and 
hecoms visible ae shootiugHdiars or meteocs aacordiBg to iliTnuainna • 
or they may even &Ji upon hev swriaoe as aerolitsft. 

The lacurrenoe of Btar-showers is a necassaay cftnaa^pMmoe of toe 
hypothesis we am conridcring. For, if wa suppose the aaiaasof meteors, or 
the orbits of matoos-duBtars^ to have a fixed position in the solw systom, 
or to be subject to those slow progressive or retrogressive shiftinga with 
which toe study of toe selas system ftsMliamaes us, there will neces- 
sarily result a rogulai SMWvenm of riioweis either on fixed days, or on 
days unifoimly shifting round amfisg the awnwnft This is precisely what 
is observed witiL toe fiftf istr noegnized stas-showers. 

The oaopto dmnMk anodannaly (or probably) pass osDia:aU.y through a 
meteoi^-cluiter ov uey yum« nor probably we the meteor-znaes unifermly 
risk tosonghoni. Hgu wn eon readily understand periodic undulations 
in toe intensity of stanuhewsrs, or swan periodic inteimittancML 

The phcDOBasnon of radiant points also is not msroLy ascencikble 
with, but obvioBsiy iadioateB idie hypothesis we am oensidering. For 
during toe brief interval occupied by the eaoto in paaring through p 
unn^xnairiEed zone or clustor, toe bodies conning sudk rone or clustor 
may he considered to ha nroving (relatively to toe moving eaidh) in 
parallel Ibdbs. ThezefaeB by a w^-known law in pwqpectiva ijieir 
apparent paths, vasved ficom tos aarth^ mnat have a ** vaniahang point ** 
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on the celestial sphere, — ^that is, a ** radiant point " among the fixed 
stars. 

The remarkahle Telocity with which shooting-stars travel is satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the modem theory. If we suppose zones and 
clusters of cosmical bodies (pocket-planets we may term them with 
Humboldt) to be travelling in different directions around the sun, it is 
clear that the members of those zones which travel in the same direction as 
the earth, will overtake, or be overtaken by her, with the difference of their 
respective velocities, while those which travel in the contrary direction 
will encounter the earth with the sum of their own and the earth’s velocity. 
Now, just as, in walking along a crowded road, we meet many more people 
than we overtake, or are overtaken by ; so, clearly, by far the larger 
number of observed shooirng-stars must belong to the latter class named 
above, and therefore the average observed velocity will not fall very 
far short of the sum of the velocities of the earth and the shooting-star 
system. 

Fairly considered, the modem theory may be looked upon as estab- 
lished ; for, first, all other available hypotMases have been shown to be 
untenable ; and, secondly, the most remarkable shooting-star phenomena 
are shown to be consistent with, or rather to point directly to, the modem 
hypothesis. It remains only that some minor peculiarities should be 
noticed. 

It has been remarked that shooting-stars are much more commonly 
seen in the months from July to December, than in those from January 
to June. Bemembering that this remark refers to observations made in 
our northern hemisphere, it is easily reconciled with the modem theory, 
when we consider that the north pole is on the forward hemisphere of 
the earth (considered with reforence to her orbital motion) daring the 
first-named period, and on the rear (or sheltered) hemisphere during the 
second. 

Again, it has been remarked that shooting-stars are seen more com- 
monly in the hours after midnight, and that aerolites fall more commonly 
before noon. In other words, these extraneous bodies reach the earth (or 
her atmosphere) more frequently in the hours from midni^t to noon than 
in those from noon to midnight. Humboldt suggests in explanation we 
know not what theory of variation in the ignition-powers of different 
hours. But it is clear that tbs true explanation is banded on the prin- 
ciple presented in the preceding paragraph, since 4he forward hemisphere 
contains places whose local time lies, roughly speakingy between midnight 
and noon, while places whose local hour lies between noOn and midnight 
lie on the sheltered hemisphere. 

If we remember that the earth is but a point in space, we may fairly 
conclude that the number of bodies composing meteor-zones is all but 
infinite. Laige, therefore, as the numbers of these bodies whUh &11 on 
the earth may be, there is no reason to suppose (perhaps if we knew the 
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true fimctionB of these bodies, we might say — ^there is no reason to fear) 
that the supply of meteors will ever be perceptibly diminished. Although 
the contrary opinion is often expressed, it is demonstrable that a very 
small proportion only of the shooting-stars which become visible to us, 
can escape from the earth’s atmosphere. The result is of course that 
they must reach the earth, probably in a dispersed and divided state. It 
seems to us indeed not wholly improbable that some of those elements 
which the lightning-spectrum shows to exist in the atmosphere, may be 
due to the perpetual dissipation and precipitation of the substance of 
shooting-stars. 

The remarkable discovery lately made, that the great November star- 
stream travels in the track of a telescopic comet (whose period is 88^ 
years), that the August stream, in like manner, follows the track of the 
great comet of 1862 (whose period is 142 years), and that other noted 
shooting-star systems show a similar relation to the paths of other comets, 
opens out the most startling views of the manner in which cosmical space 
^-or at least that part of space over which the sun’s attractive power 
bears sway — is occupied by myriads on myriads of bodies more or less 
minute. If those comets — ^not one in fifty even of discovered comets — 
whose orbits approach that of the earth, are attended by such important 
streams of cosmic matter: if, for instance, the minute telescopic comet 
(known as I., 1866), in whose track the November meteors travel, is 
attended by a train capable of producing magnificent star-showers for nine 
hundred centuries — ^what multitudes of minute planets must be supposed 
to exist in the complete cometary system ! This discovery has been made 
too recently, however (though it appears to be thoroughly estaUished), 
to admit of our here ^scussing in full the results which seem to flow 
from it. 
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PART in. 

When ^lian tells us that even the poorest of the people of Gyrene wore 
lings worth 10 mina (sometfaang OTor 40L a pieoe), we may suppose him, 
withont any grant inciTility> to be using a figure of speediL There is, 
howeyer, no doubt that the wearing of rings was much more common 
with the ancients than with ourselves. In those days when writing was 
as rare an aacomphshment as it was in England be&m Biehard IL, 
when even kings ewuld do no more than affix their mark,.” they were 
worn not so mndi for ornament as for nee : they served the purposes 
of a seaL Among the Chreeks every fnenoSii had his ring, whiM there 
were sense las^ long-haired onyx-ring-wearers, ae Anstophanes calls them, 
who seem to have been almost as demented as Pope Paul 11., who, 
Mr, Kiug 'bays, died (some, however, tell us a very difiereni story) of a 
ehill caught from the number of rings with which he bad loaded his fingers. 
Martial declares that one gentleman of hk acgnaintanca wore as many as 
■sty; and Juvenal teik us of somo dandies who had two sets of rioogs, mxe 
for summer, the other for winter ve. 

flpsfftin rings were of iron. Amongst the Bomans also this was, at 
first, the wBual metal enqdoyed ; and some men who kept up or aped the 
ancient simplicity never used any more precious metal. 

The right of wearing ffold rings was only given in the early days of the 
Eepublic to ambassadors, and then they were only worn on state 
occasions. Afterwards the privilege was extended to members of the 
senate, magistrates, and knights. The emperors were not so particular. 
Beverus and Aurelian gave permission to Roman soldiers to wear them, 
and finally Justinian extended it to all citizens. 

No mention of rings is made in Homer, although the art of engraving 
gems had reached no slight degree of exoeUence in the East many 
centuries before his time. The ChaldsBan and Assyrian signets were 
flinders of various metals and precious stones, such as lapis-lazuli, 
amethyst, quartz, hiematite, &e., varying in size from three inches to 
a quarter of an inch in length. The most ancient known signet has 
nnfoiinnately been lost. It was found by Sir R. Ker Porter, and he 
has luckily given us an engraving of it in his Travdi, From the in- 
scription upon it — ^in very ancient cuneiform characters — ^we find that it 
belonged to Umkh or Urkham (Orohamus, as Ovid calls him in the 
Metamorphoses), who founded the most ancient of the buildings at 
Mugheir, Warlu, Benkareh. and Niffer. There can be little doubt,’' 
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Professor Bawliiiion ti^ n»r tluit kt sfends at tiie bead of the present 
series of numnmental one of ^om oertomlj reigned as early as 

B.G. I860. If m stay tmst staiemeat of Grid that he aas ikie seTsnih 
monaroh of kis dynaaty^ wm are entkded to place kk reign in the twenty- 
first century before oar era, feo« about mjo. 2088 to b.o. 2070.” Of the 
eyhnider itself is possible that the artist employed by Sir E. Porter 
has giren a flattaruig lepraentatLon of his oaigiiaai ; (^rwiae the ocm- 
elnsioa must be that both mechtaioal aad avtirtie skill had reached a Tery 
surprising degree of exeritteiwe at the most remote period to which Chaldaan 
records carry us back.” Another C ha Ma w m signet, feaad at Baghdad, 
belonged to Durri-galam, who reigned about b.o. 1600. 

Besides cylinders then haye been found impresstens from seals tkst 
must have been like ordinary gems in rings, round or oval. One most 
interesting example is in tW British Museum. On a piece of clay, 
appended, probably, to some treaty of peace, an two impnssionB of 
seals, one of which certainly is that of Saboco, the iBthiopiaii — the So, 
probably, mentioned in tiie Second Book of Kings — and the other most 
likely that of Sennacdierib. In the same eoUeotion is the cylinder of tbst 
king. He is represented adoring a winged figure in a eirole. Befon him 
is the Sacred Tree and an eunneh, the rest of the oylindor being occupied 
with a flower resembling the lotus, upon which is standing an ibex or wild 
goat. Mr. King tells us in his valuable book on ancient gems that the 
material of the cyknder is traoslucent green felspar or amaoon-stone, one 
of the hardest sakstanees known to the lapidary. The i^ial exeellenoe 
of the gem is the fizisiiess and distinotnessc^ the mntioa, ** Tkedstails 
are so minuts tiiat a xuaguifyiag glass is ahuosA lUfuiroll to posseive 
them.” 

The Museum collectifin ooutams also the si^iei of Burins, though to 
which of the Pmian monaiehs of that name it is to be assigned it is 
impossible to say. The finest known Etruscaw ring-^the Canino one — ^is 
in the same ooUeotion. Alexander the Great was very pwtbulor about 
his signet rings ; as he would aUow no one but Apelles to pmat him, 
no one but Lyaij^ns to make his statue, so he would allow no one but 
Pyrgeteles to en§pm his signets. Appaicntly the stain smployad was 
Gte emerald. 

When Manelkur had fefien into ike ambussude widek Bamiftal laid 
for him near YeBUsinm, tiaa Oarthagmian having got possessieB of his 
signet, made good use of it by aitachuBg it to bom fesged letters. Mr. 
King thinks that a ring stm in eziateDBe nmy he tins identical ring. 
Another nmy han belonged to that priaseiy patron of litesufaiie, Meennas, 
—it oertaaly belongs to his dan ; and another to thad acceoiplisheif 
seoandrel and plundeMr of Suily^ Yerres. Of latsr tiMS, we have the 
ring of the first Gie bicbairiaa okiefii wka o ute r e d and saeked the dfy 
of Borne— a ooriona eameliau, iiUBoribed << Ahmoau lez Gothemm ; and 
Iksee was at Pniis hnt it has been stolsn— 4he signet feond on openiag 
Hm totth of the Messvingian kiag,. OhiUeck, at Tormay, in 1684. 
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The signet of Michel Angelo, now at Paris, was formerly believed to 
be the work of Pyrgoteles, and the design upon it the birth of Alexander. 
It was accordingly valued at 2,000Z. It is really an Italian work P. M. 
da Peschia, the intimate friend of the great painter. Mr. King gives an 
amusing incident connected with this ring from Brosset^s Letters on Italy, 
Early in the century, as the academician, J. Harduin, was exhibiting 
the treasures of the Bibliotheque to that celebrated amateur, the Baron de 
Stosch, he all at once missed this very ring; whereupon, without expressing 
his suspicions, he privately despatched a servant for a strong emetic, 
which, when brought, he insisted upon the baron’s swallowing then and 
there. In a few minutes he had the satisfaction of hearing the ring 
tinkle into the basin held before the unlucky and unscrupulous gem- 
collector.” 

One of the most famous rings in English history was that given by 
Queen Elizabeth to her favourite, the Earl of Essex. Everybody remembers 
how Essex entrusted this ring, which the Queen had told him would 
ensure his pardon if he ever fell into disgrace, to the Countess of Not- 
tingham, who confessed, on her death-bed, that she had purposely failed 
to deliver it. This ring is now in the possession of Lord John Thynne. 
It ia a fine sardonyx, containing an exquisitely engraved bust of the 
Queen. 

Though our National Collection falls far short of some of the Continental 
ones in the number of engraved Gems, still it contains some very fine 
specimens, the extent and value of which has been considerably increased 
by the recent acquisition of the Dunous Blacas collection. It contains 
also, I believe, a smaller quantity of forgeries than any of the Continental 
collections. Very luckily, as I shall show presently, it refused to have 
anything to do with the Poniatowski gems, when their purchase was 
pressed upon the authorities. 

Many gems had, in the Middle Ages, a very fictitious value from the 
traditional history connected with them. In the Tresor de B. Denys was 
a gem with the inscription, Hie lapis fuit Davidis regis et prophetes.” 
It is not a precious stone at all, but a lump of antique sohmelze paste. 
The Imperial Cabinet at St. Petersburg has the rmg that was formerly 
believed to be the espousal ring of the Virgin Mary, with portraits of herself 
and Joseph. They are really portraits of two freedmen, Alphens and 
Aretho, as the inscription informs us. The agate of St. Capelle, Paris — 
with the exception of the Campegna in the Vatican, the largest cameo 
known — was imagined to represent the triumph of Joseph in Egypt. It 
was pawned on one occasion to St. Louis, by Baldwin, the last Frankish 
Emperor of Constantinople, with some other relics, for 10,000 marks of 
silver. It really represents the return of Geimanicos from hia German 
campaign, and his ad<^on ly' Tiberius and livia. The ** emerald of 
the Vatican ” was held to be a portrait of Christ, taken by order of Pilate, 
and by him presented to Tiberiut. Afterwards it is said to have been 
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given by the Snltan Bajazet to Pope Innocent Ylll., as a ranBom for big 
brother, who had fallen into the Pope's hands. It is really of the Italian 
revival period, the face being a copy of the head of the Saviour in BafiGselle s 
cartoon of the “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” The apotheosis of Ger- 
laanicus, in the French collection, was long considered to be the portrait 
of St. John the Evangelist. When Bishop Humbert returned from 
Constantinople, where he had been sent in 1049, by Pope Leo IX., he 
brought back this fine cameo and presented it to the monks of Evre do 
Toul. Louis XTV. begged it from tbie monks, making them in return a 
present of 7,000 crowns. 

In 1865 the British Museum obtained at the Bernal sale a most 
interesting example of veiy early mediaeval art. It was the ** morse,” or 
brooch, which from time immemorial had served to fasten the robes of the 
Abbot of Yezor on the Meuse, when in full pontificals. It is a circular 
piece of crystal, on which is represented the history of Susanna and the 
Elders. In the centre is the inscription, ** Lothaiius rex Franc, fieri 
jussit.” Mr. Bernal purchased it for 10/. : at his sale the British Museupi 
outbid Lord Londesborough, and secured it for 267/. '' 

Mr. King gives us some startling instances of the prices at which gems 
have been sold. ** Gem collections had now (eighteenth century) ^wn 
into a perfect mania with the noble and the rich ; the first great impetus 
being imparted by the arch-charlatan, Baron Stosch (a Hanoverian spy 
over the Pretender’s motions), by the formation of his enormous cabinet, 
and its illustration by the labours of the erudite Winckelmann, with its 
final purchase at the enormous price of 80,000 ducats, by the reputed 
model of the prince-philosopher, Frederick of Prussia. The Duo 
d’Orleans, grandson of the Regent, followed his example. Our own Dukes 
of Devonshire and Marlborough were, concurrently with the French prince, 
zealously at work in forming their present magnificent cabinets, paying 
incredible sums for gems of any celebrity. The former acquired firom 
Stosch, for the equivalent of 1,000/., the cow of ApoUonides, and from 
Sevin at Paris, at the same rate, the Diomed with ilie Palladium. The 
latter nobleman, says La Ghauz, purchased from Zanetti of Yenice (1768) 
four gems for the sum of 1,200/. : they are the Phocion of Alessandro il 
Greco, the Horatius Codes (a miniature cinquecento cameo), the Anti« 
nous, and the Matidea-— all still adorning the cabinet at Blenheim. The 
large cameo of Yespasian cost the same amateur (according to Baspe) 800 
guineas. The same portrait in cameo, but re-styled a Mecssnas, cost 
Mr. Yorke 250 guineas. The fine intaglio, Hercules and the Dying 
Amazon, was bought Mr. Boyd for 800/. : and to condude this 
list of extravagances, the Hercules and Lion intaglio on sardonyx, ^ 
its antique silver mounting (found at Aleppo), was considered cheap ty 
Mr. Locke at the figure of 200 guineas.” 

But royal personages long ago would have thought little of such prices 
as these, if we are to believe that the zings of Faustina and Domitia cost 
respectively what would be in our money 40,000/. and 60,000/. A fatam 
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Eleotor of Ifajonoe is Baid to liave offered the ^ole of J^emdne- 

bnzg ff>r A oaDwo formerly in the Bhrine eonstniofod at Marburg to oontam 
the bones of tibe saintly Eiiaabeth of Thuzingen : and Budolf n. gave 

12.000 gold dsoats for the funous Gemma Augastea,” xmw at Yiemuu 
It is saperior in point of art to the Paris oameo already mentioned, but 
Ms short in point of size, being 9 inches by 6, whilst the Paris one 
measures 18 by 11. Campegna is 16 by 12. 

The eacessiYe prices gems used to fetch gave rise of course to num- 
berless foigeiies. An amusing stcuy is told of how Payne Knight, the 
great connoisseur in that branch of art, was taken in. He was one day 
exhibiting his collection to a foreigner, and had nearly displayed all his 
treasuresy when he opened a drawer and saidy ** Now, sir, let me show you 
one of the gems of my eoUeotion.’* 1 am sony to have to tell you,” 
said his visitor, **thatl engraved that gom mysek” It was Pistrucchi, 
afterwards engraTer to the English Mint. The gem was the Flora, now in 
the British Museum ; in the opinkm of Mr. King, it is but a poor pcrform- 
anee. It was the same axtist's Greek hf^ on horseback which, axter 
some little alterations had been made in it, was chosen by Lord Maiy- 
boroiigh to raprasent Sk Geoige, on ths xeverse of the sovereign of 1816. 
Pigtracdti must haae found gam-catting a very profitable employment, if it 
be true that he got as much as 800i. for a single cameo. 

The most gigantic foand ever peipetnited was the Poniatowski gems — 

8.000 in nniahcir — which ware all foigaties. The British Itfnssmn luckily 
declined to punhase them when they were offered for sale. Bo highly 
were they esteemed at one period that a gentleman who had got 1,200 
of them, actually reAised 60,0001. for his treasures. But at Lord Monson’s 
sale in 1654, though some of the choicest ^oimens were put up, they 
fetched no SBora, gold-seltiBg and all, than from 2fi to 80 shillings each. 
The prinoe had mhented a genuioe collection &im his uncle Btanislsas, 
the last King of Pofonid. When these were sold in 1689 the gems haA 
got such a had naone that the masterpiece of Biosoarides, lo, instead of 
folching, as it would have fetched some time beifore, 1,000 guineas, was 
actually knocked down for 171. It was bought by Mr. Cowie, who, though 
an Enghshmau, left it, I regret to add, with his otiier eoiiection, to the 
Fknence Galkry. 


We have but to gkmoe at the coUeetion of easts displayed in the* South 
K^wngtnfa Museum to be aware bow very unimportant as yet is the 
natkmal collection of Ivories, whether there or at ths British Museum. 
But in the latter museum are some fine and valuable ivories, derived 
prine^il;^ from the MMkeli coUeotiom Their oldest, end in one way 
most inimstigg epeeimens were brought from Nineveh by Mr. Layard. 
The inflnenee of Egyptian art is reiy plainly to be assn in them, but one 
eaoBot hiJp bmeg iprieed at the expression the eitists have put into 
some of ihefr figiu»% Aotwithstendm that the gaiwcal diainsg is defieknt 
infieedun.. 
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But Hm Mrmejm cnM nviild have been moie nwthily filled if the 
authorities iiftd taken advantage of the xcore opportonity which presented 
itself in 1865, when the F^ervaiy CWiocISon was ofeed to them. Some 
most precioQS examples were oofotaiBed in it. When the purchase had 
been declined by the trustees, it was neowed by Mr. d'eseph Mayer, of 
Liverpool, who has Feneronely tnonferred it with the rest of his ehoice 
museum to the Brown Free Lihmy, at Liverpool. There too, thanks to 
the same mumficent donor, k the Fanssett OoUecfien of itnglo-Saxon 
aniaquities, which the British Htnenm refiiBed to pmdmse in 1864. It 
is almost, if not quite, the most aufihent» and vahiable colleetian in 
existence, and eontams, with ^ery few esoeptioaB, spewens (some of 
them very beantifbl) of every known article emr found in Anglo-Saxxm 
graves. Mr. WyMe waadd have added to it his noileetion of objeets firam 
Fauford — all afitiquerian soeietiee in the kingdom exerted them^ 

selves in the matter — it was only a question ef some 9001. or TOOL — bat 
the trosbees in their wisdom decided that it eo&ld dnd no plaee in the 
Musenim. 

Of mere modem ivonea, ftr the meet important are the Diptychs — 
a pair of tablets, like the cover of a book, with wax on the inner t w feoe 
for writing on. Of one wpecMfi, Uie “my^ological**— ^ whkh no mom 
than half-a-dozen speeimms, if so mBny» aj» known— a very fine one^ 
which has been engraved by Bophael Morf^ien, is in the F^ervkry oeUeo^ 
tioB. ht was uxemiited in the necond century. On one lahlSt is iBecuiaphis 
and TeleaphoraB; on the other Hygeia and Ospid: each figuie being 
seven inches high, and beautiMly carved. The saaie eolleetion his a 
specimen of another haid, the ** imperial,** also of extreme rarity. This 
diptych is supposed to be thadb of the Emperor Phihp the Arab (a. n. 248). 
O^OT diptycto were eoasukr. Under the empire it was the custom for 
consuls, and other of the chief magistrates, on the day npon which they 
entered on their office, to make presents to their friends of diptyehs 
insenbed with their names and containing their portraits. Though consuls 
only were allowed to have them in ivoty, we find, froBi the letters of 

Anrelkffl Symmachos, that the law was not atrietly observed : for in the 
ease 6f bm son ivory diptyehs were distributed, 9m«p|h he was only a 
quBStor* One of these eonsedar diptyehs in Ihe Fejervaiy eolleetion h 
that of Oenstentmas, Coxamlof the East {▲. d. 618). He holdsihe '<*mappa 
cucensis,*’ the throwing down of whieh was ihe signal for cammeneing t^ 
ganaes. Underneath we peisons distribntiiig diptyehs, purses, &e. In 
another ihe name of Ihe eoasul has been removed and that of Bishop 
Baldrie, who aceoxupiBied Godfrey of Bouillon to '4efioly Land, put in 
its stead. 8eme idea of ihe value of this e^eotkm may be Jonned fir^ 
the fiust tbrt when the hnindd Society piMshed a select series of ivofw 
from various cottecthms, the F^'ervtiy snppHed no less than ten speei- 
meas. The IMliofiihpie impOrial of Baris supplied eleven, and the 
Bwfin Museum the mmo i»i»ilwr« 

One nr two fine dip^pohs are fi Ihe British Museumi Und tit SotiBi 
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Eensingion is a leaf of the Diptychon Meleretense, of 4th-eentiiiy work, 
and formerly in the eonvent at Montiers, in France. It belonged to the 
family of Symmachus, and was bought for 420^ Another Tezy beautifiil- 
diptych, of Byzantine work, belonged to Bofinas Gennadins Probns 
Orestes, Consul of the East nnder Justinian, a.d. 521. It was purchased 
for 620/. Other diptycha were ecclesiastical ; some of them containing 
the names of living patriarchs and bishops, of important sees; others of 
those who had died in the peace and communion of the church. One 
very fine one of this kind was formerly in the treasury of the Cathedral of 
Soissons. The subjects represented are the Passion, Besurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord, and the descent of the Holy Ghost. It is a little 
more than a foot in height, and its date about the end of the 18th century. 
It cost 806/. Of other ecclesiastical ivories I may mention three Trip- 
tychs ; one of Italian work of the 14th century, purchased for 860/. ; another 
of German work of the same date, for 448/. ; and the third French, of 
the latter half of the 15th century, for 210/. Another very important 
triptych, by Andrea Pisano, came from the Campana collection. Besides 
these is a beautiful book cover of German worki of the 7th or 8th century, 
fifteen inches by eleven, which cost 588/. And, lastly, there are two 
heads of crosiers, one 4$ inches long, for which 140/. was paid ; the 
other 6j, which cost 168/. Many of the prices given for these and 
similar objects by the Museum may seem excessive, but if we have 
waited till the market-prices were exorbitant, we have only ourselves 
to blame. And good prices must be given, if we want to secure any 
thing worth having, when we have such competitors as the Louvre, 
which can acquire the Campana Museum — exclusive of one very valu- 
able portion, which was secured for South Kensington — ^for 4,800,000 
francs ; and is not ashamed to purchase, at the Soltikoff sale, for 82,000 
francs, a diptych that had been offered to it only five or six years before 
for 4,500. 


Whether Herodotus is right in attributing the invention of eoined 
money to the Lydians, is perhaps somewhat open to question. It is, 
however, very remarkable that the ancient Assyrians and Egyptianii, with 
all their wonderful advance in civilization, should never have invented 
anything better than lumps and bars of metal as a medium for exchange. 
The earliest money mentioned in the Bible — as, for instance, that oanied 
by Joseph's brethren into Egypt— was wei^t." The firet Hebrew 

coinage is no older than the Maccabees. The first Egyptian began with 
the successors Alexander. Examples of lydian coins have come 
down to usy but as they have^no inscriptions their dates can only be 
guessed at. Borne of them are of the rudest desoription^ being merely a 
lump of eleetnun— three parts gold to one of aUvas^-^pon one snr^ 
of which was imj^essed a fion’s head or other deviee-"4ha other sux&ce^ 
like that of the old silver coins of dSgina, being merely fiattened by tbb 
bloek upon which the metal was fstmek. A mothodr eggaOly aiai|4^i is 
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mentioned in the AsitUic Tramactions as having been lately practised in 
India. A piece of mango-tree, about four feet in length, was half-buried 
in the ground, in the middle of which was inserted a die : upon the die 
was placed a circular piece of gold, and over that another die. The upper 
die was then struck with a sledge hammer, and the mohur dropped on one 
side complete." 

We find curious peculiarities now and then about some ancient 
coins — as for example, those of M. Mescilius TuUus, triumvir of the mint 
under Augustus, which have a superscription on the reverse and nothing 
more, and one still more strange bronze medal of Nemausus (Nismes), 
known by the name of the Pied de Biche, from the extraordinary projection 
it has from the lower part of it. There is in the British Museum a coin of 
Attalus, who was for one year Emperor of the West, which is remarkable as 
the heaviest silver coin known ; it weighs 2J ounces. The Boman copper 
coins, the asses, wore originally much heavier than this, weighing in fact 
12 ounces (the coins of Adria in the Abruzzi were heavier still), but in the 
time of the first Punic war the asses, though the nominal value remained 
the same, were reduced in weight to a couple of ounces, and so paid off the 
national debt. Pausanias, one of the Macedonian Kings, practised another 
device. His silver coins were only plated copper : 'just as much a cheat 
as the black money " coined by French nobles some 600 years ago, or 
the base coinage of our own Queen Mary. 

“ Necessity is the mother of invention." Bo it proved in the civil wars 
when Charles had to issue ** siege pieces," which were nothing more than 
portions of cups or salvers, with the chasing sometimes still visible. The 
money of James H. coined just before the battle of the Boyne, got its name, 
** gun money," from the substance of which it was mostly composed, old 
brass guns. Pieces not worth intrinsically more than a halfpenny or a 
penny were made to pass as shillings and half-crowns. . 

The first coins to which a date can be positively given are those of 
Alexander 1. of Macedonia. It is not, however, till the time of Philip II. 
that the Macedonian coins approach that degree of beauty and artistic skill 
for which they are so famous. He issued a large coinage which was very 
extensively circulated throughout Greece, and we have a very curious proof 
of its still wider diffusion. 

Among the ancient Helvetii, the money most in circulation seems to 
have been a quarter- stater of g^ld — a bad imitation of this very Macedonian 
coinage. It has upon it some letters which no doubt are intended for 
«iAxnnor. The use of Greek letters, however, in Helvetia is mentioned 
by Caesar. The gold of these eoins was collected, as I>r. Keller tells us in 
his very interesting work on the Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, in the Aar 
and its tributaries, and the money coined at Aventicum, the modem 
Avouches, in the Pays de Yaud. 

There is however a still more remarkable instance of such imitation* 
In the year 1788 there was discovered, about ten miles from Calcutta, a 
quantity of money which had been, coined by Chandra, a king of npper 
VOL. XVI. — VO, 96 . 28 . 
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and fifistnil India, in tbe Oih eentnry a.d. Theae pianes were declared 
by Payne Hnight to haTe been attempts at imitating some coinage of 
Greece. 

It would be impossible within any reasonable limit to give an 
account of the coins that are remarlmble either for their beauty, such as 
those of the cities of Sicily, &c., or their rarity. An example or two most 
suffice. One very exquisite instance is the tetradraehm of Syracuse with the 
bead of the nymph Arethusa. The artist, Cimon, has put his name on the 
coin — a very unusual proceeding. Lord Northwick’s specimen sold for GO 
guiueoB. Another is that of Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s generals, with 
a head of his master — a perfect gem ; another a coin of Magnesia ad 
Meandrum, with a draped statue of Diana on the obverse, and on the 
levezse a naked statue of Apollo— a fine example of which brought 266/. at 
the Northwick sale : one of Samos which Mionnot calls one of the most 
beantihil coins he over saw— on it is the infant Hercules ; it brought 100/. 
at the same sale ; and two of the city of Thurii with the head of Pallas on 
the obverse, of wonderful beauty. 

The number and variety of ancient ^jjns is almost incredible. 
Mioimet gives us a list of no less than three hundred kings and one 
thonsand cities, and to one of these latter — Tarentum — there are 
assigned no less than five hundred distinct types. One curious, and 
at first sight, mexplicablo circumstance is that, whereas the coins of 
such an out-of-the-way place ms Tyras at the mouth of the Dneistor 
are remarkable for their beauty, those of Athens are so rude and 
unariiatic. *‘The true cause was commercial policy. The reputation of 
the Athenian tetradraehm stood high in the commercial world, and its cir- 
culation, like that of the Veuctian sequin and the Spanish dollar in modem 
times, was almost universal. Even now it is found in some of the most 
distant parts of the map. Tbe Athenians abstained from any improvement 
upon the ancient type, fearing lest the confidence of foreigners in the purity 
and weight of the eoin should be lesseued thereby. So in China and the 
east during the late war, Spanish dollars were cuirent, but those of 
Ferdinand VU. tod King Joseph, coined without the pillars, were refused. 
The Venetian ducat and the Maiia Theresa dollar coDtinaed to be struck 
in Italy, for foreign circulation, long after the extinction of the Eopublic 
and the death of that Empress. The old Athanion 49oiDage ej]joyed the 
MBie pre-enunenee.’ ' 

Some eoins are very mteiesting as hoaxing portraits of famous historl- 
eal pefsonageB. Alexander the Great has been mentioned already ; then 
we hove fionnibai's friend, IfithridateB : a gold coin of his, for which 
Mr. Edmonds had giuen IW. in J688, was secured in 1864 by General Fox 
for hk fine eeUection for 60Z. Then there is on unique medal of Coip- 
modos, with the figure of Britannia (the present figure on our copper ooinsgo 
10 said to hose boon tohen from the Duchess of TKclgnend when boli^pennies 
and Mhings were drat sssuod in the time of Chwles 1L)« which the Bntiiffi 
Mnseum porohased £er 76/.; and more than all| the tetmdnMhm that 
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marrellcnu woman, Oleo^mtia. The British Museum secured a. si»ecimen 
at the Korthwiok sale £or 2402. 

Among Englirii eoiss are some that fetch very large prices. A gold 
penny of Henry HI., for instance, sold in 1850, for 1802. ; a ^rtor 
florin of Edward HL, Jklmost unique, for 1452. ; and a ozown piece of 
Henry YHl., at Mr. Cuff’s sale in 1654« brought 1402. Probably the 
largest price ever paid for an English com was at the same sale for 
the 62. piece presented by Charles L on the sesffbld to Bishop Juxon, 
bearing the motto ** Florent coneordia re^a.” It was a pattern piece 
never published. IVom the htebop it passed tinrou^ various hands, till 
it was purchased from Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, by Mr. Till, the 
coin-dealer, for 502. He oflered it to the British Museum for 802., but the 
porohase was declined, and Anally Mr. Cuff became the possessor at 602. 
At his sale it brought 2002. ; the purchaser hemg Mr. Blown, one of the 
partners of the house of Longmans. 

Another very interesting piece is the ** petition crown” of Thomas 
Simon. Jealous that all the dies of fhe English mint were being engraved 
by foreigners, he execoied this piece to show Charles II. that native artists 
could do the work quite as well. On the obverse is the king's head crowned 
with laurel — on the reverse, a small flgure of St. Geoige on horseback, 
surrounded with the garter and motto ^'Honi soit qui mal-y-pensp,” out- 
side which are the four escutcheons of England, Scotland, Franco and 
Ireland, with two C’s interlaced at the angles. The inaeriptiou is Mug. 
Brit. Fr. et Hib. Ilex. 1668 ; ” on the edge ** Beddite qu«D Ciesaris 
Cesari,” &c. Dr. Waagen tells us, that Mir. Bale ga^o 1542. lor his 
specimen ; Sir W. Baynes’s, last August, brought 862. Kh. 

About one English coin there exists a vezy singular delusion-— Queen 
Anne’s flirthing. Often and often have the officers of the British Museum 
received letters asking whether, as the writer was in possesBrnn of the third 
of the iarihings, of which the Museum had the other two, he was not 
antitied to same 1,0002. or so ; and grievous no dxMibt has been his disap- 
pointment at being told that bis fancied tceaflure might possibly be worth 
some four or five shillings. How the delusion ever originated, it is 
impossible to say ; but oue aooount tells us that a lady in Yorkshire, having 
tot one of those ffirthings, winch she valued as the bequest of a dear 
friend, offered « very large sum for its xeooveiy, and this gave rise to a 
ffdse imptession of the value of any specimen. It is conmsoaly believed 
that only three esaoapto of the farthiags were stmok off, because it was 
fl>und that theM was a flaw near the bridge of the Queen’s nose ; another 
aecouut says the die hfoke in two. There are really no less than flve or 
«ix difoe&t pafaberas of the farthing, but most of them were stack ior 
approval only and never issued. The gemune farthing has the inscription 
Anna Dei gratia,” ewHOBudmg ta Queen’s bust ; on the narerse the 
ffgure of, jand the ■aeariptkih, <*Britania.” It is dated 1714. Another, 
taseh was also p a ri aayi an mMulatioa, exactly resembles the one just 
mstamta, ta has tadtolTlfl. 3faey have iMreadj^iiJto edges^ 
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farthings of George III. Of the patterns, the rarest seems to be one like 
the genuine farthing, but with the inscription << Anna Begina.” In 1623 
there was a trial at Dublin about a Queen Anne’s farthing, which it wa6 
stated had actually been sold for 800/. 

The British Museum collection of coins is already taking nearly, if not 
quite, the foremost place of all such collections. It is no wonder, how- 
ever, that its treasures should multiply, when we can point to such 
instances of liberality as that of Mr. Wigan, of Highbury Terrace, who a 
few years since allowed the officers of the Museum to take any specimens 
they pleased from his collection of Roman gold coins. They took 200 — 
many of them unique, all of the greatest rarity and beauty. They were 
valued at 8,000/. How much more noble than that narrow-minded 
liberality, that will not let its treasures mix with those of its neighbours, 
but must have rooms, cabinets, and special curators, for its display and 
glorification. 

As might be naturally expected, forgeries in coins are by no means 
rare. Many of these are clumsy enough, but there are two exceptions 
that must be mentioned. Two men, John Carino and Alexander Bassiano, 
both of Padua, produced more than 100 medals and coins ; some of them 
imitations of antiques, others pure fabrications. These ** Paduans,” as 
they are called, are beautifully executed, and are in great request as tests. 
But the greatest forger was Becker, who died at Frankfort in 1880. He 
produced nearly 860 forgorios, some of which he contrived to have “ found,” 
like Dousterswivel and Bimonides, in places where he had hidden them. 

Besides the interest coins have, either from their rarity or their 
beauty, they have now and then no small degree of historical value and 
importance. One instance will be familiar no doubt to many. In the 
account of Philippi given in the Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke caused 
no small difficulty by describing it as a colony. From coins, however, 
as well as from inscriptions, we find that the sacred historian was right, 
and that Augustus gave it the privilege of a colony, with the name, 
Colonia Julia Augusta Philippensis.” 

The art of Glass-making is of very high antiquity. The oldest known 
specimen of tranaparent glass is a bottle about 8^ inches high, discovered 
by Mr. Layard in the ruins of the N.W. palace at Nineveh, and now in 
the British Museum. It was blown in one solid piece, and then hollowed 
out by a madiine. It has engraved upon it the name and title of Sargon, 
accompanied with the figure of a lion. Its date, therefiire, is the latter 
part of the seventh centuiy b.o. The art, however, had been practised 
in Egifpt many centuries before this. There was discovered at Thebes a 
glass head, bearing the name of a king who lived about 1450 b.o. The 
monuments cany us back much further even tiian this. On the paintings 
at Beni Hassan, which belong to the reign of Odiitasen I., who reigned 
B.c. 2000, we have figures of glass-blowers at wofk^ and on the monuments 
cf the tenth dynasfy, some two centuries date stiUi are drawings of 
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botilos of transparent glass containing a red wine. The skill shown by 
the ancient Egyptian glass-blowers is almost incredible. Except perhaps in 
point of brilliancy— and the evidence here must necessarily be wanting, in 
consequence of the chemical changes which time causes in the substance 
of the glass — they seem to have equalled, and in some instances, surpassed 
any productions of more modem times. Their art in introducing dilferent 
colours into the same vase has, I believe, as yet found no imitators. One 
very curious specimen of their skill has been preserved. It is not quite 
an inch in length, by J in breadth, and ^ in thickness, and contains a 
hgure of a bird resembling a duck in very bright and varied colours. ** The 
most delicate pencil of a miniature painter could not have traced with 
greater sharpness the circle of the eyeball or the plumage of the neck and 
wings.” The most wonderful thing, however, is that the picture goes all 
through the glass, so that both sides show the same figure. The way in 
which it must havo been made was by arranging threads of coloured and 
uncoloured glass in such a manner as to produce the required figure at each 
end of the mass. The threads were then united by heat, each thread 
being adjusted separately. The bar of glass thus made would be cut into 
horizontal sections, each section of course containing the figure. In some 
cases of similar work the details are so fine as only to be made out with a 
lens, which accordingly must have been used in its manufacture. It is 
extremely interesting to find that Mr. Layard did discover a magnifying 
lens at Nineveh. 

Many specimens of Greek glass havo come down to us, Mr. Webb 
exhibiting no fewer than thirty-three specimens in the Loan Collection at 
South Kensington. Of Roman glass, examples are much more numerous ; 
the Museo Borbonico alone has 2,000. The Romans themselves considered 
'I colourless glass as the most precious kind. Nero gave as much as 6,000 
sestertia (neai'ly 50,000Z.) for two cups with handles on each side. The 
most valuable example of Roman glass that has come down to us is the 
famous Portland or Barbcrini vase — ** Portland’s mystic um,” as Darwin 
calls it — now deposited in the British Museum. In 1845 it was wantonly 
broken into fragments, but has been most admirably restored by Mr. 
Doubleday, only one very small piece being wanting. This vase, which 
was found in a tomb supposed to be that of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, who was murdered a.d. 285, is composed of two strata of glass, 
blue and white. The white surface was then carved like a cameo, leaving 
white figures on a dark background. It was purchased from Sir William 
Hamilton by the Duchess of Portland. At her sale the Duke of Portland, 
after a private understanding, it seems, with WedgWood, bought it in at 
1,029L lOs. 

Another very beautiful specimen belongs to the Trivulzi family. It is 
a cup, resembling opal, surrounded by a network of blue glass, attached 
by several small and very fine props. Round the rim is an inscription in 
green glass, attached like the network, Bibef vivas multos annos* It was 
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eTidently carved out of a solid piece of glass, made of two dififerently coloured 
strata. Another specimen of similar woilananehip was exhibited by Boron 
Bothschild at the Loan Exhibition, 1862. 

In the South Kensington Museum there is a very valuable and inter- 
esting collection of early Chiistian glass, the property of Mr. C. W. 
Wilshere. They are the centres of paterno or bowls, the rest of the bowls 
having perished. These fragments are ornamented with figures of animals 
and other objects, cut out in gold leaf, the details being graved with a steel 
point. Sometimes a red background is added, and the whole picture then 
inserted between two folds of glass. The process itself seems to have been 
known to the ancient Egyptians. One beautifal specimen, about inches 
in diameter, bears half-length portraits of a Boman lady and gentleman, 
and above, a bilingual inscription, pib peses. Around them ore some 
Scriptural subjects. It was probably a wedding present. Mr. Wilshere 
^7a8 fortunate enough to sociure these precious examples some few years 
ago for a companUively small price. Otbsr^spscimens are in the British 
Museum. 

Of more modem glass the most valuable is the Venetian. A very 
fictitioufl value was in many cases put upon it, because it was considered a 
certain preservation against poison, the glass breaking when any noxious 
drug was put within it. The glaas-makors int Venice were provided with 
houses on the island of Murano, and were forbidden, on pain of death, to 
carry their art elsewhere. The glass itself is coarse in quality and with 
very little lustre as compared with some recent specimens of English 
Tnanufeeture ; but the beauty and elegance of the forms, and the marvellous 
skill in suttipulation which is displayed, will always secure Venetian glass 
a fonsBiost place in coUestwink 

Many specimeDS of their art are zto little to the uninitiated, 

who ore as nnioh at a loss at a filigree glass as King George was at the 
apple-dumpling. The process, however, is simple enough. A bundle of 
ghms threads, coloured or otherwise, is jdonged into a pot of colourless 
fused glass, in such a manner as to take up a safiteieot quantify of it to 
envelop it with a transposent seating. In this way a stick of solid gloss is 
made, about three inehes hi diaaieter, the pattern being now in the centre. 
This stick is thsn nhsaied and drawn out into a long eane, the operator 
meanwhile Mstag tiio rod sa as to give the eneloBed threads a spiral 
pattern, it hr tiiea cat into sash lengths as may be required. In order 
to form willi these a iDigrse g^aua — earn a retmi m they are called — a 
nnmhsr of these bis frore twenty ta fo rty mm plao^ side by side 
round tbs aAmiowol tm open moald, and them a quantity of fossd glass 
blown in, enough to join them all together. It is then treated like an 
ordinary ball of ghws andf blown iato Aapo, the woitaan again twisting 
the glass asmding to thareqaiied patten^ For tha proeess of mahhig a 
more eomplieatedki&dof glass — ^the taH two feddt of ^ss 

are employed, so tnaagod that the threads eress saeh other Hkenstwoik, 1 
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must refer my readers to Mr^Apsley PoUatt’s excellent work, Curiosities of 
Glass-making, There also will be found an explanation of the millifiore 
glass, which at first sight seems so inexplicable. 

We shall know more of the rich treasures which England possesses 
in the shape of glass, when Mr. Felix Slade is kind enough to give 
to the world the catalogue of his matchless collection upon which ho 
has boon so long engaged. Mr. Slade does not shrink from giving large 
prices for good and rare specimens. One instaaiee may be quoted as an 
example. At tlio Soltikoff sale there was a goblet of rich emerald green 
colour, with a bulbed and fiuted sto powdered with gold. Tho top and 
bottom of tho bowl were ornamented with gold and jewelled bands, and 
between these were two medallions supported by cupids and surrounded 
by garlands, and containing portraits of a lady and gentleman, in the 
costume of the latter part of the fifteenth century. On a scroll before the 
male figure was tho inscription, “ Amor vol fee.” Mr. Slade secured this 
fine specimen, after a spirited bidding agBUst the agents of the Louvre, 
for 6,000 francs. 

No specimens of glass in tho Bernal collection fetched prices at all 
approaching to this. Wo find, however, Mr. N. T. Smith giving 501. for 
one fine specimen; Baron Bothschild, 541. for a tazsa; mid Mr. Slade, 
tho highest price at that sale for such works, 551. The sasae sale had 
some wonderful instances of the manner in wUeh olgeetB of natural history 
were pressed into service. Bunches of gra]>t9, tnlipa, rampaat horses 
carrying tazzas, serpents, pelicans, dolphias, and othee oieatuies, are 
proofs and memorials of the skill of artists in glass m tho Yenice of 
former days. 
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XJnd biiszen will ich*B mit dor strcngsten Bosze 
l>as ich mich eitel iiber each erhob. — Soiiil.le:r. 


I p'ead or dre€uned, one sultry summer time. 

How, at the last, France's knightly maiden Jled, 
A.nd lived in silent honour, nobly wed, 

Leaving her heritage o/* deathless Jame 
To the chance partner of her mortal shame, 

'Who should have died with her, and died instead. 
Then, with two lines of German in my head, 

I shaped her ajlerdife in moody rhyttte. 


A ifosBT battlomontod wall went round 
A rosy space of odorous garden ground. 

Where the blue brooding sky hung very low. 

Above the quaint^peaked shadow of the towers. 
Above the sunny marge of ordered flowers, 

Among the which I saw a lady go. 

Telling her beads, with steady pace and slow ; 

These done, she lifted half her cypress veil 
With marble hands which might have held a sword. 
And 1 beheld her face, sweet, still, and pale. 

With tearless eyes, bent on the dewless sward. 

Then raising her calm brow, but not her eyes. 

To woo the sweetness of the summer skies. 

Of her own desolate estate she sang. 

Not sadly ; but her patient singing rang 
So heavily upon her inlver tongue, 

A tale of peaoe and patience worse than pain. 

That, as J. heavd, I knew her youth was slain ; 

And yet her roi^ided face might still be young. 
Who, making music neither high nor low. 

But boma along a level stream of woe, 

Idang words ttm these as nearly as I Imow : — 

** The banners of t^e battle are gone by. 

The flemers axe fallen from my maiden crown, 
Thosns ehoke the tender seed of my renown^ 
Bleeding in siek astonishment I lie. 

Where He who set me up hath east mo down. 

If only I eonld hear the clarion oxy. 
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Nay, only feel the chain, and eye the stake ; 

But it is over now, I cannot wake, 

My Bun is set, and dreams are of the ni^^ht ; 

Breams ? one long, leaden dream, which will not break, 
Lies on my aching eyelids till I die. 

Breaming 1 walk between the earth and heaven ; 

And heaven is sealed, and earth is out of sight : 

No cries, no threats, no heavenly voices now ; 

Only the memory of a broken vow ; 

Only the thought of having vainly striven ; 

And France is still in bonds, and so am I : 

I chose my bonds, and shall I be forgiven ? 

Nay, therefore, I am cast away from God ; 

For He hath made me like a broken rod 
Not worth the burning when its work is done. 

That bleaches idly in the summer sun. 

Then rots as idly in the autumn rain, 

Nor vronders why it left the root in vain. 

I am God’s broken rod ; shall 1 complain ? 

1 wake from dreams at best but bitter sweet. 

Breams chilled with danger, flushed with self-conceit ; 
Only the w^aking seems so like a cheat ; 

And yet I would not dream the dream again. 

I was so blind, so flerce, so cruel then. 

When, foremost in the press of flghting men, 

I panted with my banner and my sword. 

And fought, mo seemed, the battles of my Lord. 

Alas ! His poor are always full of pain, 

Whether our Charles or English Henry reign. 

My sisters still are happy the old way. 

Their lives have taken root in soft deep clay, 

In peace they grow, in peace they shall decay, 

Seeing their fruit before they iade away ; 

But all my barren flower of life is shed 
In gusts of idle rumour overhead. 

They havo their wish : I would not be as they. 

I have my wish — to rest — ^I rest in pain ; 

My wishes kill each other, and the dead 
Buzz still with ghostly stings about my head. 

Not to be caught, and never to be slain. 

0 God ! is there worse pain in hell than this, — 

To taste and loathe the quietness of bliss, 

To shudder from the veiy sins we miss, 

To long for any change, and yet to know 
That any change must bring a bitterer woe ! 

God 1 do the lost in tannent praise Thee so ? 
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Coimting Thy curse the lightest curse like me, 

When loathing their sick selves, from self they flee 
To hang with lesser loathing upon Thee ? ” 

Her parched tongue ceased ; but still her feverish 
Seemed speaking, but no words found way again, 

Till she stood quivering in her lord’s embrace, 

As chiU reeds quiver in the warm spring rain. 

For it was but a screen of thick pleached yew 
Had kept him hidden from her heedless view, 

In whose kind oars she cared not to complain ; 

Because his ever ready eyes, she knew. 

Would water her dry heart witli barren dew. 

He was a courteous knight of thirty years, 

With that wise look that comes of early cares 
And pondering long to have lifo over soon ; 

His life was over, and he was content : 

Peril, he thought, made case a double boon. 

As Easter comes the blither after Lout ^ 

So all men knew him, wheresoe’er he went, 

By the grave leisure of his open harow, 

That frankly seemed to ruminate on naught, 

And gloat upon a vacancy of thought, — 

For one of those who sleep of aftemoems. 

And hum the listless ends of losty tones. 

But he had saved her from the flame for this. 

The cruel flame, where one not two had died, 

And she had ridden unslMiping at bis side^ 

To that far casUc, still and hardly wxm. 

For which his eaxkw feats of sbbs were dons^ 

And often bent her head to meet his kisB, 

And whispered wittingnsss to be bis bride : 

So she was walking in bis gard^ now, 

His quiet garden, where no rough wind Uow, 

Which Bocmed to slecrp for ever in the son 
Of harvest, as its comely lord slept too ; 

For he had land enou^, and naogbt to do 
But keep the rust from idle behn and glaive, 

And whiten for the gamer of tba grave 
At leisure, with bbi tale of yeaia half nm. 

She paid him duteous, lingeriiig loasea still, 

Bhe worked, she spoke, tibm raatad at kaa wiB ; 

And only now and Bian took leave to sigh, 

When he, who loved her dearij, was not bj.. 

But with the growing yaors a dull pass gpew 
That made her cower firoaa his shnBbxeiu eja^ 

And wonder when it would he tnm to die, 
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And wonder why her head would noi grow grey : 

But she had cheated him until that day. 

With petty feints of woes she did not feel, 

To hide what words were wanting to rereal. 

Her skill grew with her trouble : even then, 
Unwatched of serving maids or serving meur 
She kept her passionate speech below her breathy 
And let the blind tears bum her eyes unshed. 

Only her marble cheek was pade as death. 

As, finding voice before her lord, she said : 

“ The ‘?un beats hotly, friend, on yonr bare head." 
But he, “I heard yon sobbing, did I no* ? 

No *^1(1 me turn with you, the sun ?s hot." 

Thereat they turned, where matted yew-trees mads 
A sudden cool of black undazzliBg shade. 

Then half appeased the knight “ All well, my sWoet f 
You tremble now so often when w© meet." 

Yea, well, love ; " and she braved hie eager look. 
That sought to read her palie face like a hook. 

And noted sallow cheek and swollen eye, 

Whence he opined she BwffBred from the heat. 

And felt her hand, the skio was hot and dry ; 

Ho asked what ailed her, and how long, aad wflMaes, 
And shyly muttered hints of pestilesee. 

Laughing almost, she swam she ailed no port. 

Then far more tedious than a perfect feol, 

Quoth her wise lord, ** What, ladj, seek at keHl>? 
Tell me ? " 1 caianot, nothing tnembliee mev 

My heart is not your heart to beat by nde." 

** Your feet still stagger from tho stormy sea ; *’ 

** At least the sea was living ; now I stand 
On dead waste flats of sultry, stagnant land." 

** You kissed that safe shore, and my helping hand 
Once, when 1 think you did not care to die." 

Saint Katherine and Saint Margaret did not faint. 
But saw their crowns, and put deliverance by, 
Following the Bridegroom : 1 am not a saint." 

“ Thank God, not quite too high for me to wed." 
With a meek kiss she paid her thanks, and said, 

** You do not think the sointB will judge the world ? " 
** They will judge you did well in saving France." 

As well say that the pennon of your 
Slays all whom those ttiat ride behind it slay ; 

Yet the tom pennon shall be nicely furled, 

When men at arms are trampled into clay." 

** Yea, and the brightest banner wins the fray* 
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You were the banner, nay, the soul of France : 

Her mighty men wore nothing but for you.” 

“ Nay, but I needed others to work through.” 

** You grudge that others share your earthly fame ; 
Trust me, heaven’s harps ring only to your name.” 

You flatter me ; heaven’s harps ring only true.” 

She paused. ** Not fame, but famous deeds to do ! 
Why am I kept idle ? If I only knew ! ” 

** Because God gives you early of His best : 

I thank Him for this harvest of rich rest, 

1 thank Him, who did so much less by me, 

And yet not less, because he set you free.” 

** The cowards, for they dared not let me go 
Themselves, had need of a good knight for show 
Of rescue.” Her good knight made answer, Nay, 
Doomed by the Church, why let you slip away ? ' ’ 

“ Why ? must I teach you kings of Franco are men ? 
Why ? the whole world cried shame oft him, and then 
His conscience might have woke to ciy Amen.” 

** Wife, if God reckoned with you he might miss 
Something of gratitude for all your bliss.” 

With sunken eyelids and with folded hands, 

She stood, as a meek guardian angel stands. 

Who sees a sinner wandering out of reach. 

He, stung to answer her unspoken speech, 

Said hotly, Three things are insatiable, — 

Our God, and any woman’s heart, and hell.” 

Then lifting for a parting kiss her head, 

With half a smile wrung out from somewhere, Well ! 
I go to give our maids fresh work,” she said, 

** They are insatiable of spinning wool.” 

J dreamed : her saints were far more merciful. 


G. A. 8IMCOX. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On Monsters, etc. 

Most of us have read at one time or another in onr lives the article 
entitled Gigantes^ which is to be found in a certain well-known dictionaxy. 
It tolls of that terrible warfare in which gods and giants, fighting in fury, 
hurled burning woods and rocks through the air, piled mountains Upon 
mountains, brought seas from their boundaries, thundering, to overwhelm 
their adversaries ; — it tells how the gods fled in their terror into Egypt, 
and hid themselves in the shapes of animals, until Hercules, the giant- 
killer of those strange times, sprang up to rescue and deliver the world 
from the dire storm and confusion into which it had fidlen. Hercules 
laid about him with his club. Others since then, our J^ck among the rest, 
have fought with gallant courage and devotion, and given their might and 
thoir strength and their lives to the battle. That battle which has no end, 
alas ! and which rages from sunrise to sundown, — although hero after hero 
comes forward, full of hope, of courage, of divine fire and indignation. 

Who shall gainsay us, if now-a-days some of ns may perhaps be 
tempted to think that the tides of victory flow, not with the heroes, but 
with the giants; that the gods of our own land are hiding in strange 
disguises ; that the heroes battling against such unequal odds are weaiy 
and sad at heart ; while the giants, unconquered still, go roaming about 
the country, oppressing the poor, devouring the children, laying homes 
bare and desolate ? 

Here is The Times of to-day,’>‘ full of a strange medley and record 
of the things which are in the world together — Jacks and giants, and 
champion-belts and testimonials ; kings and queens, knights and castlea 
and ladies, screams of horror, and shouts of laughter, and of encourage- 
ment or anger. Feelings and prejudices and events, — all vibrating, 
urging, retarding, influencing one another. 

And we read that some emperors are feasting in company at their 
splendid revels, while another is tom from his throne and carried away by 
a furious and angiy foe, by a giant of the race which has filled the world 
with such terror in ite time. Of late a young giant of that very tribe has 
marched through our own streets ; a giant at play, it is true, and feeding 
his morbid appetite with purses, chains and watches, and iron park railings ; 
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but who shall say that he may not perhaps grow impatient as time goes 
on, and cry for other food. 

And meanwhile people are lying dying in hospitals, yictims of one 
or more of the cruel monsters, whose ill deeds we all have witnessed. 
In St. Bartholomew’s wards, for instance, are recorded twenty-three 
cases of yictims dying from what doctors call delirivM tremens. Which 
Jack is there among us strong enough to overcome the giant with his 
cruel fierce fangs, and force him to abandon his prey ? Here is the history 
of two men suffocated in a vat at Bristol by the deadly gas from spent 
hops. One of them, Ambrose, is hurrying to the other one’s help, and 
gives up his life for his companion. It seems hard that such men should 
be sent unarmed into ^e clutch of such pitiable monsters as this ; and one 
grudges these two lives, and the tears of the widows and children. I might 
go on for many pages fitting the parable to the commonest fiicts of life. 
The great parochial Blunderbore still holds his own ; some of his oasUas 
have been seized, but others are impregnable their doors ase kept dosed, 
their secrets ace undiscovered. 

Other giants, of the race of Coimoran, tiiat dwell in gloomy caverns, 
and wade over to the mainland to steal oattie,’^yare at this instant beginning 
to creep from their fool dens, by sewers and stagnant waters, spreading 
death and diamay along their path. In the autumn their raids ore widest 
and most deadly. Last spring I heard two women telling one another of 
a giant of the tribe of Comoran camping down at Dorking in Burrey. 
A giant with a poiaoned breath and hungry jaws, attacking not only cuttle, 
but the harmless country people all about ; ohildreoi, and men, and women, 
whom he seized with his deadly gripe, and choked and devoured. Giant 
Blunderbore, it must be confessed, has had many a hard blow dealt him 
of late from one Jack and another. There is one gallant giant-killer at 
Pulham hard by, waging war with many monstezs, the great blind giant 
Ignorance among the rest. Borne valiant women, too, there are who have 
armed themselves, and gone forth with weak hands end tender strong 
hearts to do their best. I have seen some lately who are living in the 
veiy midst of the dieaiy labyrinth whore one of the great Minotenrs of 
the oity is linking. They stand at the dock mouth of the poisonous 
caverns, wacning and entreatiag those who, in their blindness and injGatua- 
tion, are mshiag thither, to beware. ** I t4»ok a house and came,” 

said one of them simply to my friend Mrs. E when she asked her 

how it happened that she was established there in the black heart of the 
city. All round bar feet a little ragged tribe was squatting on the door, 
and ohirpiQg, and spelling, and learning a lesson which, pray heaven, will 
last ihsm their Eves ; 4md aoioss the roed, with pretty little ommpled mob- 
all awxy on their brown beads, other children were searing and at 
w^ nader ^ qniet rule of their good teachers. The great fausiness of the 
city was going on outside. The owaraung d4wkB were piled with heles and 
crowded with workmen ; the main thoroughfares streaming and teeming with 
a struggling life ; the side streets silent, deserted, and strangely still. A 
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Ueak north^aMt wizul wm blowing down some of these grey streets. I hare 
a ^eion before me now of one of them : a black deserted aJley or passage, 
hong with some of those rags that seem to be like the bannefs of this reign 
of sorrow and sin. The wind swooped up over the stones, the rags waved 
and &11, and a colearless figure passing op the middle of the dirty gutter 
pulled at its grimy shawl and crouched as it slid abog. 

We may well say, we Londoners, aee how far the east is from the west. 
I myself, coming home at night to the crowded eheeifrU station and 
travelling back to the li^t of bve, of warmth, of oomjEort, find myself 
dimly wondering whether those are not indeed our ains ont yonder set 
away £r(nn us, in that dreary East of London dietiiot ; our sms alive end 
standing along the roadside in rags and crying oat to us as we pass. 

Here in our uountry cottage the long suxamer is coming to an end, in 
falling leaves and setting suns, and gold and russet, where green shoets 
were twinkling a little time ago. The baxdis of the river have shifted their 
colours, and the water, too, has changed. The song of the hizde is over ; 
but there are great flights in the air, rapid, mysterious. For weeks past 
wo have been living in a gracious glamour and dazzle of li^t and warmth ; 
and now, as wo see it go, H. and 1 make plans, not unwillingly, for a 
winter to bo passed between the comfortable walls of our winter home. 
The children, hearing our talk, begin to prattle 'of the treasures they will 
find in the nursery at London as they osU it. Dolly’s head, which was 
unfortunately forgotten when we came away, and the panniers off the wooden 
donkey’s back, and little neighbour Joan, who will come to tea again, in 
the doll’s tea-things. Yesterday, when I came home from the arailway- 
station across the bridge, little Anne, who had never in her short life seen 
the lamps of the distant town aJjght, came toddling np, chattering about ** do 
pooty tandles,” and pulling my dress to make me turn and see them too. 

To-night other lights have been blazing. The west has been shining 
along the hills with a gorgeous antnmnal fire. From our terrace we have 
watched the lights and the mists as they succeed one another, shBcaming 
mysteriously before yonder great high altar. It has been blazing as if ibr 
a solemn ceremonial and burnt sacrifice. As we watch it other people 
look on in the fields, on the hills, and from the windows of the town. 
Evening incense rises from the valley, and mounts up through the still- 
ness. The waters catch the light, and repeat it ; the illumination falls 
upon us, too, as we look and see how high the heavens are in comparison 
with the earth ; and suddenly, as we are waiting still, and looking and 
admiemg, it is over—- 4he glory has changed into peaoefril twilight. 

And so we come away, closing shutters and doom and cortaiiis, and 
settimg down to onr common ccoupations and thoughts again ; bat outside 
v-tittHiAi* high aerfioe is kagimuzig, the li ghfai of the ^I'eat 
akar are boniiiig funitiy in thair ten. » 

People say that extremes meet ; sad in the same way that fimey^imlds 
and dreams do not seem meant for the dreary stone streets and smsty 
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liighways of life, neither do they belong to summer and holiday ^me, when 
reality is so Tivid, so sweet, and so neai*, that it is but a waste to dream of 
fairies dancing in rings, or peeping from the woods, when the singing and 
shining is in all the air, and the living sunshiny children are running on 
the lawn, and pulling at the flowers with their determined littie fingers. 
And there are butterflies and cuckoos and flowing streams and the sounds of 
flocks and the vibrations of summer ever3rwhere. Little Anne comes 
trotting up with a rose-head tight crushed in her hand ; little Margeiy has 
got a fem-loaf stuck into her hat ; Puck, Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
Mustard-seed, themselves, are all invisible in this great day-shine. The 
gracious fancy kingdom vanishes at cock-crow, wo know. It is not among 
realities so wonderful and beautiful that we can scarce realize them that wo 
must look for it. Its greatest triumphs are whore no other light shines 
to brighten — ^by weary sick beds ; when distance and loneliness oppress. 
Who cannot remember days and hours when a foolish conceit has come 
now and again, like a flower growing on the edge of a precipice,” to 
distract the dizzy thoughts from the dark depths below ? 

Certainly it was through no fancy world that poor John Trevithic’s 
path led him wandering in life, but amid rcnjjties so stem and so pitiful at 
times that even his courage failed him now and then. He wns no celebrated 
hero, though I have ventured to christen him after the great type of our 
childhood ; he was an honest, outspoken young fellow, with a stubborn 
temper and a tender heart, impressionable to outer things, although from 
within it was not often that anything seemed to affect his even moods and 
cheerful temper. He was a bright-faced, broad-set young fellow, about 
six-and-twenty, with thick light hail*, and eaglcish eyes, and lips and 
white teeth like a girl. His hands were like himself, broad and strong, 
with wide competent fingers, that could fight and hold fast, if need be ; 
and yet they were so clover and gentle withal, that children felt safe in 
his grasp and did not think of crying, and people in trouble would clutch 
at them when he put them out. Perhaps Jack did not always understand 
the extent of the griefs for which his cheerful sympathy was better medicine 
after all than any mere morbid investigationB into their depths could havo 
proved. 


aiAPTER II. 

COBMORAN. 

The first tim^ I ever heard of the Bev. John Trevithic was at Sandsea 
one morning, when my maid brought in two cards, upon which were 
inscribed the respective names of Miss Moineaux and Miss Triquett. I 
had taken a small furiiished house at the seaside (for H. was ailing fe 
those days, and had been ordered salt air by the doctors) ; we knew 
nobody and nothing of the people of ^e place, sp that I was at first a 
little bewildered by the visit ; but ^^i^atbered from a few indescribable 
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m. 

&iiieBiaOit0 that the ami^ Eotteiiiig lady ^vho came in leeways was Miss 
Moineanx, and the h<mj, curly, scanty personage with the big hook-nose 
who accompanied her Mss Triqnett. They bo^ iht down veiy politely, 
as people do who are ntter strangers to yon and about to ask you for 
money. Miss Moineanx fixed a little* pair of clea^ meek i^loring eyes 
upon me. Miss Triqnett todk in 'the apartment with a quick uncomfort- 
able swoop or ball-like glance. Then she closed her eyes for an instant 
as she cleared her throat. 

She need not have been at any great pains m her inrestigatfons ; the 
stpiy told itself. Two middle-aged women, with their desks and uroik- 
baskets open before them, and The Times and some Indian letters Just 
come in, on the table, the lodging-house mats, screens, Windsor ehairs, 
and druggets, a fire burning for H.'s benefit, "an open window for mine, 
tho pleasant morning wash and rush of the sea against the terrace upon 
which the windows opened, and the Toicos of H.*s grandchildren playing 
outside. I can see all the cheerful glitter now as 1 write. 1 loved the 
little place that strikes mo so quaintly and kindly as I think of it. The 
sun shone all the time we were there ; day by day 1 saw health and 
strength coming into my H.’s pale face. The house was comfortable, the 
walks were pleasant, good news came to us of those we loved. In short, 

I was happy there, and one cannot always give a reason for being happy. 
In the meantime, Miss Triquott had made her observations with her 
wandering ball eyes. 

\ “ We called,” she said, in a melancholy clerical voice, “ thinking that 

you ladies might possibly be glad to avail yourselves of an opportunity for 
subscribing to a testimonial which we are about to present to our fiiend 
and pastor} the Heverend John Trevithic, M.A., and for which my friend 
Miss Moineaux and myself are folly prepared to receive subscriptions. 
You are perhaps not aware that we lose him on Tuesday week ? ” 

** Nn, indeed,” said I, and I am afraid my cap-strings began to rustle, 
as they have a way of doing when I am annoyed.' 

** I’m sure I’m afiraid you must thMk it a great liberty of ns to call,” 
burst in little Miss Moineaux, fiurriedfy^ in short disconnected sentences. 

I trust you will pardon us. They say it is quite certain he is going. 
We have had a suspicion — ^perhaps ...” Poor Miss Moineaux stopped 
short, and turned very red, for Triquett’s eye was upon her. She con- 
tinued, falteringly, ** Miss Triquett kindly suggested collecting a teapot 
and strainer if possible, — it depends, of course, upon friends and admirers. 
You know how one longs to show one’s gratitude ; and I’m sure in our hope- 
less state of apathy we hod so neglected the oommonest pre- 

cautions—” 

Here Miss Triquett interposed. ‘‘The authoriiieB were gren^ ib 
blame. Mr. Trevithic did hk part, no more ; but it is pacnlLaiiyW Ik 
pastor and teacher that we shall miss him. It is a j^y that you tMi 
been aware of his ministry.” (A roll cf the eyes.) A lUike niatia Wl 
ehirrup from Miss Moineaux. 

VOL. XVI. — ^HO. 95. 
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If ihjB h4i^ lufcd onljhisard him last Smidaj I 

tha iqk0nmig before,” 

!Pie OTeniog appeal was still more impressive,” said ]p99 Tr^qimtt. 

am looking forward anxionslj to his farewell next Sunday.” 

It was really too bad. Were these two strange womep who had come 
to take forcible possession of onr morning-room about to discuss at any 
length the various merits of Mr. TreTithic’s last sermon but two, but 
three, next but one, taking up my time, my room, asking for my money ? 
J was fairly out of temper when, to my horror, H., in her flute voice from 
the soflk, where she had been lying under her soft silk quilt, said, — 

Maiy, will you give these ladies a sovereign fox me towards the 
teapot. Ms. Treyithic was school with my Frank, aud this is not, 1 
think, the flrst sovereign he has had from me.” 

Miss Triquett's eyes roved over to the bo&. It must have seemed 
almost sacrilege tp her to speak of Mr. Tre^ithic as a schodboy, or even 
to have known him in jackets. ** It is as a tribute to the pastor that 
these subscriptions oxq collected,” said she, with some dignity, ^^not on 
any lower ” 

But it was too Iste, for little Miss Moinaaux had already sprang 
forward with a grateful Oh, thank you ! ” and clasped H.’s thin hand. 

And so at last we got rid of the poor little women. They fluttered ofl 
with their prize, their thin silk dresses catching the wind as they skimmed 
along the sands, their litUe faded manis and veils and curls and petticoats 
flapping feebly after them, their poor little well-worn feet patting off in 
search of fresh tribute to Trevithic. 

** I declare they were both in love with him, ridiculous old gooses,” 
said I. ** How could you give them that sovereign ? ” 

**H6 was a delightful boy,” said H. (She molts to all schoolboys 
still, thou^ her own grown men and out in the world.) I used to 
be very angry with him ; be and Frank were always getting into scrapes 
together,” said H., with a smiling sigh, for M^or Frank was on his way 
home frcun India, the poor mother could trust herself to speak of him 
in her happiness. ” I hope i( is the right mm^/’ H. went on, laughing. 
** You must go ud hear the fareyrell oration, Mary, and tell me how many 
of these UtUe ladies are carried out of church.” 

They behaved Uk^ heroines. They never flrftpred or fainted, fhey gaye 
no outward sign (except, indeed, a stifled sob here and there). I think 
the proipeet of t^ teapot bnoyed them up ; lor after the service fiwo or 
these of them asfombled in the churchyard, and eagerly diacoMed aome 
moaanre of. oatremo emphaaia. They were joined by the gsnflepan who 
had held the plate at the door, and then their voices died ekway into 
the aector^and Mr. Trevithic himself eanm oift of Utile 
oMi BslUnghem, fbe rector’s danfi^, hod bean atanding 

apiatM . ihe leekir wpa a tmi^ old gentleman m ^ 

gOM ^ Wntthiadoi^^ trotted alongi nyii^ M fliof fp f how 
dof^to the varioua peraonages he passed. 
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The curate followed : e ftrea|^'lil)4 Mti?e joopg fellow, with a bright 
fece, a face that looked right and left as he cgme ah^. He didn’t seem 
embarrassed bj the notice he excited. The fear liUle gods feom GpoteCpurt 
(so somebodj called them) rushed forward to meet 1^, saying, Good- 
by, dear Idr. Trevithic, good-by.’* J/bm. Myfes her5^ slid^ off to to 
pony carriage, ^sanying her satin tram sU orer to arms, stop]^ to smile, 
and to put out a slender hand, letting the satin stuff fell into the dust* 
Young Lord and Lady Wargrare were hurrying away with thefe yanoUA 
guests, but they turned and came back to say a feiendly woni to this 
popular young curate ; and Colonel Hambledpe, Lo>d War^Wfi?**^ telll4bef > 
gave him a friendly nod, and said, X shall look in one dsj hefejRS yon 
go.” I happened to know the names of all those people, tomme 
sat in Mrs. Myles's pew at chmoh, and X had seen the Wa^g^ves ip 
liondon. 

The subscribers to the teapot were invited to visit it at Mr, PbiUips's, 
in Cockspur Street, to whom the design had been entmsfed, Xt was a 
veiy handsome teapot, as ugly as oth^ teapots of the dorid order, giRd 
the chief peculiarity was that a snake grasped by a clenched hand ferpppd 
the handle, and a figure with bandages on its head was sitting on the 
melon on the lid. This was intended to represent au invalid recovering 
from illness. Upon one side was the fellowisg inscription ; — 

VO 

THE EEV. JOHN TRNVITHIO, M.A., 

VROW ttXS rABUHlOKBRS AT SARDIBA, 

IN OSATISrDL RSICEVBBANOB OV B» EXERTIONS DORZNO THB 
CHOLERA SEASON OV 18^, 

AND U18 SUCCESSFUL ANQ ENTERFRIBINO RFFORTS FOB TBB IMPROVBD DRAIMAQS 
OF HlOU STREET AND THR NBIOHEOUBINO ALLEYS, 

BSPEOZALLT THOBB 

KNOWN AS **ST. XlOUASlf’S RUILDXSOa” 

Upon the other, 

Tp THE BBV. JOHN TBEVITHIC, M.A. 

Both these inscriptions were composed by Major Coote, of Cpote Coart, a 
J. P. for the county. Several other magistrates had subscribed, and 1^ 
presentation paper was signed by most of the ladies of the town, X recog- 
nized the bold autograph of Louisa Tnquett, and the lady-like quill of 
Sarah Momeaux, among the rest. H. figured as ** Anon.” down at the 
bottom. 

Jack had honestly earned his teapot, the pride of his mother’s old tort* 
He had worked hard during that unfortunate outbreak of 4|ioler^, and 
when the summer canm round agun, the young map written qgilif^ 
ridden miles, talked himself bosrse, about this neglected sewejr 
Mikael’s Buildings. The town eotmcil, finding that the whto 
Street would have to be taken op, and what a very seiione 
was llkdy to be, were anxious tP compromise matters, Slid 

£9-a 
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have snccoeded in doing bo if it had not been for the young man’s deter- 
mination. Old Mr. Bellingham, who had survived some seventy cholera 
seasonB, was not likely to be very active in the matter. Everybody was , 
away, as it happened, at that time except Major Coote, who was easily ' 
talked over by anybody ; Jobson, the mayor, had got hold of him, and 
Trevithic hod to fight the battle alone. One person sympathized with him 
from the beginning, and talked to her father, and insisted, very persis- 
tently, that he should see the necessity of the measure. This was Anno 
Bellingham, who, with her soft pink eyes fixed on Trevithic’s face, listened 
to every word he said with interest — an interest which quite touched and 
gratified the young man, breathless and weary of persuading fishmongers, 
of trying to influence the sleek obstinate butcher, and the careworn baker 
with his ten dusty children, and the stolid oil and colourman, who happened 
to be the mayor that year. It seemed, indeed, a hopeless case to persuade 
these worthy people to increase the rates, to dig up the High Street under 
their very windows, to poison themselves and their families, and drive away 
custom just as the season was beginning. John confessed humbly that ho 
had been wrong, that he should have prei^d the matter more urgently 
upon them in the spring, but he had been ill and away, if they remem- 
bered, and others had promised to boo to it. It would bo all over in a 
week, before their regular customers arrived. 

Jack's eloquence succeeded in the ond. How it came about 1 can 
scarcely tell-^he himsolf scarcely know. He had raised the funds, wiitton 
to Lord Wargrave, and brought Colonel Hambledon himself down from 
town ; between them they arranged with the contractors, and it was all 
settled almost without anybody’s leave or authority. One morning, 
Trevithic hearing a distant rumbling of wheels, jumped up from his 
breakfast and ran to his window. A file of carts and worluncn were 
passing the end of the street, men with pickaxes and shovels ; carts 
laden with strange looking pipes and iron bars. Mr. Moffat, the indig- 
nant butcher, found a pit of ten feet deep at his shop-door that evening 
and Smutt, the baker, in a fury, had to send his wife and children to her 
mother, to be out of the way of the mess. In a week, however, the whole 
thing was done, the pit was covered over, the foul stream they dreaded 
was buried down deep in the earth, and then in a little while tide of 
opinion began to turn. When all the coast was in a terror and oonfu* 
sion, when cholera had broken out in one place and in another, and 
the lodging-houses were empty, the shopkeepers loud in complaints, at 
Sandsea, thanks to the well-timed exertions, as people call draining, not a 
siiigle case was reported, and though the season was not a good one for 
(n^dinaiy times, compared to other neighbouring places, Sondsea was 
triumphant. Bmntt was apologetic, Moffat was radiant, and so was Anoe 
in her quiet way. As for Miss Triquett, that devoted adherent, 
she neat^ jump^ for joy, hearing that the mayor of the adjoining 
watermg-plaee was ill of the prevailing epidemio an^ not expeeted to live. 

And then the winter went by, and this time of ezoitiment passed over 
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and the spring-time came, and Jolm began to look about and ask questions 
about other men’s doings and ways of life. It did not come upon him all 
in one day that he wanted a change, but little by little he realized that 
something was amiss. He himself could hardly tell what it was when 
Colonel Hombledon asked him one day. For one thing I think his own 
popularity oppressed him. He was too good-humourod and good-natured 
not to respond to the advances which met him from one side and another, 
but there W'ero but few of the people, except Miss Bellingham, with 
whom he felt any veiy real sympathy, beyond that of gratitude and good- 
fellowship. Colonel Hambledon was his friend, but he was abjnost con- 
stantly away, and the Wargraves too only came down from time to time* 
Jack would have liked to see more of Mrs. Myles, the pretty widow, but 
she was the only person in the place who seemed to avoid him. Colonel 
Cooto was a silly good-natured old man ; Miss Triquett and Miss Moinoaux 
were scarcely companions. Talking to these ladies, who agreed with 
oiy word he said, was something like looking at his owm face reflected in 
a spoon. 

Poor Trcvithic used to long to fly w'hcn they began to quote his own 
sermons to him ; but his practice was better than his preaching, and too 
kind-hearted to wound their feelings by any expression of impatience, ho 
would wait patiently while Miss Momeaux nervously tried to remember 
what it was that had mado such an impression upon hor the last time she 
hoard him ; or Miss Triquett expressed her view^s on tho management of 
the poor-kitchen, and read out portions of her coriespondcuco, such as : 

“My Deauest Mama, — I have delayed answering your very kind 
letter until the return of the warmer weather. Deeply as I sympathize 
with your well-meant efforts for the welfare of your poorer neighbours, I 
am sorry that 1 caunot subscribe to tho fund you are raising for the 
benefit of your curate.” 

“ My aunt is blunt, veiy blunt,” said Miss Triquett, explaining away any 
little awkwardness, “ but she is vefi/ good, Mr. Trcvithic, and you have 
sometimes said that we must not expect too much from our relations ; 1 
tiy to remember that.” 

It was impossible to be seriously angr;y . Jack looked at her oddly as 
she stood there by the pump in tho market-place where she had caught 
him. How familiar the whole scene was to him ; the village street, tho 
gable of tho rectory on the hill up above, Miss Triquett’s immovable glare ; 
— a stem vision of her used to rise before him long after and moke him 
almost laugh, looking back from a different place and world, with strango 
eyes that had seen so many things that did not exist for him in those dear 
tiresome old days. 

Jack and Miss Triquott were on their way to tho soup-kitchen, where^e 
district meeting was held once a month. Seeing Colonel Hambledon aeross 
the street, Trevithic escaped for a minute to speak to him, while I^quett 
went on. The ladies camo dropping in one by one. It was a low room with a 
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b(m windotr on the istteet, and through an oi|)en door eatne ft dfndU of 
roast-mntton from the kitchen, where a fire wae homing ; and a glim|>Be 
of a poaltrjr-yard beyond the kitchen itself. There were little Inoitos hnng 
np id] about in antique spelling, such as Caste thy bredde upon ye 
watteres/’ the fancy and design of Mrs. Vickers, the present manager. 
Bhe was veiy languid, and high-church, and opposed to Miss Triquett and 
her friend Miss HutchettS) who had reigned there before Mrs. Vickers’ 
accession. This housekeeping was a serious business. It was a labour 
of love, and of jealousy too I each district lady took the appointment in 
turn, while the others looked on and ratified her measures. There was a 
sort of house of commons composed of Miss Bimmonds, who enjoyed a 
certain consideration because she was so very fat ; good old Mrs. Fox, with 
her white hair ; and Mrs. Champion, a sort of lord chancellor in petticoat^ ; 
and when eyeiybody made objections the housekeeper sometimes resigned. 
Mrs. Vickers had held firm for some months, and here she is sorting out 
little tickets, writing little bills into a book, and comparing notes with the 
paper lists which the ladies have brought in.” 

** Two-and-sixpence a week for her ^^Qdging, three children, two 
deformed ; owes fifteen shillmgs, deserted wife, can get no relief from the 
parent,” Miss Moineaux reads out frt)m her slip. 

That is a hopeless case,” says Mrs. Champion ; ** let her go into 
the workhouse.” 

** They have been there for months,” says Miss Moineaux, perhaps. 

**It is no use trying to help such people,” says Miss Triquett, 
decidedly. 

** Here is a pretty doctrine,” cried Miss Bimmonds ; ** the worse off 
folks are the less help they may expect.” 

** When people are hcpelessly lazy, dirty, and diseased,” said Miss 
Triquett, with some asperity, << the money is only wasted which might be 
invaluable to the deserving. As long as I am entrusted with funds firom 
this charity, I shall take care they are well bestowed.” 

— I have promised Gummers some assistance,” fidterod Miss 
Moineaux. 

Miss Simmonds. ** And she ought to have it, my dear.” 

Mm T. 1 think you forget that it is for Mir. Trevithic to decide.” 

Misi 8. ** 1 think you are forgettmg your duty as a Christian woman.” 

Mi88 T, **1 choose to overlook this insult. I will appeal to Mr. 
iWiihk.” 

Mi» 8. ** Pray do not take the trouble to forgive me, ttiss IViqnett, 
or to appeal to any one. Never since Miss Hutdhetts went away^— ” 

Miu T. Mira Hatchetts is my friend, and 1 will not allow her name 
to be ” 

Exit Mira Hmneaux in alarm to call for asristsnee. Miss Butohotts, 
as they an know, is the string of the sbower-bafh, the wra^ciy ci the 
Amasotts. 

The battle was raging fruioasly when Miss Moineaxix osme bach and 
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fltmg herself dercMIf into tibe hfiss Triqaett was charging right 

8^id left, shells i^ere fljing, artillery rattUng. It was a wonder the windows 
T<^ere not broken. 

Mrs. Champion was engaged Srifh a hand-to-hand* ftght with Miss 
Siznmonds. Mrs. YickerS was laughing, Miss Moineant was trembling ; 
out of the window poured such a elamoroUs mob at Words and Swell of 
voices that John and the Colonel stopped to listen instead of going in. 
A dog and a puppy, attracted by the noise, stood wagging their tails in 
the sun." 

Hutchetts — Christian dooty — dirty children — statistios — gammon," 
that was Miss Simmonds’ voice, there Was no mistaking. Ladies, I 
beg," from Mrs. Vickers; and here the alarm-bell began to ring ten 
minutes before the children’s dinner, and the sun shone, and the heads 
bobbed at the window, and all of a sudden there was a lull. 

Trevithic, who like a coward had stopped outside while the battle was 
raging, ran up the low flight of steps to see what had been going on 
now that the danger was over, the guns silent, and the field, perhaps, 
strewed with the dead and the dying. No harm was done, he found, 
when he walked into the room, only Miss Triquett was hurt, her feelhtgs 
had been wounded in the engagement, and she was murmuring that her 
friend Miss Hutchetts’ character as a gentlewoman had been attacked, 
but no one was listening to her. Mrs. Vickers was talking to a smiling 
and pleasant-looking lady, who was standing in the middle of the room. 
I don’t know by what natural art Mary Myles had quieted all the turmoil 
which had been raging a minute before, but her pretty winsome ways 
had an interest and fascination for them all ; for old Miss Triquett herself, 
who had not very much that was pleasant or pretty to look at, and who 
by degrees seemed to be won over too to forget Miss Hutchetts, in her 
interest in what this pretty widow was saying, — ^it was only something 
about a school-treat in her garden. She stopped shCrt and blushed as 
Trevithic came in. ** Oh, here is Mr. Trevithic," she said ; 1 will wait 

till he has finished his business." 

Jack would rather not have entered into it in her presence, but he 
began as usual, and plodded on methodically, and entered into the 
mysteries of soup meat, and flannelling, and rheumatics, and the various 
ills and remedies of life, but he could not help feeling a certain scotn for 
himself, and embarrassment and contempt for the shame he was feeling ; 
and as he caught Mary Myles’ bright still eyes curiously fixed upon him, 
Jack wondered whether anywhere else in the world, away from these 
curious gkmces, be might not find work to do more congenial and worthy of 
the name. It was not Mrs, Myles’ presence which affected him so greatly, 
but it seemed like the la^ grain in the balance against this chinmpping 
tea-drinking life he had been leading so long. It was an hnpossibxlity soy 
longer. He was tired of it. There was not one of these M womab uho 
was not doing her part more cobii^etefy'iliaii he was, with Jbenfe heart mA 
good spirit than hims^, 
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Some one had spoken to him of a workhouse chaplaincy going begging 
at Hammersley, a great inland town on the borders of 'Wales. Jack was 
like a clock which begins to strike as soon as the hands point to the houTr 
That very night he determined to go over and see the place ; and he wrote 
to a friend of his at Hammersley to get him permissioni and to tell the 
authorities of the intention with which he came. 


CHAPTER III. 

An Ogress. 

When John Trevithic, with his radiant cheerful face, marched for the first 
time through the wards of St. Magdalene’s, the old creatures propped up on 
their pillows to see him pass, both the master and mistress went with him, 
duly impressed with his possible importance, and pointed out one person 
and another ; and as the mighty trio advanced the poor souls cringed, and 
sighed, and greeted them with sti'ange nods, and gasps, and contortions. 
John trudged along, saying little, but glan^ipg right and left with his 
bright eyes. He was very much struck, and somewhat overcome by the 
sight of so much that was sad, and in orderly rows, and a blue cotton 
tmiform. Was this to be his charge ? ail these hundreds of weary years, 
all these aching limbs and desolate waifs from stranded homes, this 
afflicted multitude of past suficrings. He said nothing but walked along 
with his hands in his pockets, looking in vain to see some face brighten at 
the master’s approach. The faces worked, twitched, woke up eagerly, but 
not one caught the light which is rodocted from the heart. What endless 
waidsi, what a labyrinth of woes enclosed in the whitewashed walls. A 
few poor prints of royal personages, and of hop-gathering, and Christmas 
out of the Loudon News, were hanging on them. Whitewash and blue 
cotton, and weary faces in the women’s wards ; whitewash and brown fustian, 
and sullen, stupid looks in the men’s : this was all Trevithic carried away 
in his brain that first day ; — misery and whitewash, and a dull choking 
atmosphere, firom which he was ashamed almost to escape out into the 
street, into the square, into the open fields outside the town, across which 
his way led back to the station. 

Man proposes, and if ever a man honestly proposed and determined to 
do his duty, it was John Trevithic, stretched out in his railway comer, 
young and stout of heart and of limb, eager for change and for work. He 
was not very particular ; troubles did not oppose him morbidly. He had 
not been bred up in so refined a school that poverty and suffering frightened 
him ; but the sight of all this hopelessness, age, failure, oil neatly stowed 
away, and whitewashed over in those stony wards, haunted him all the way 
homo. Th^ haunted him all the way up to the rectory, where he was to dine 
that evening, and between the intervals of talk, whi^ were pretty* frequent 
after Miss Bellingham had left the room and the two gentlemen to their 
claret. Jack had almost made up his miud, and indeed ha frit like a 
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traitor as be came into the drawing-room, and he saw how Anno brightened 
up as she beckoned him across the room and madt him sit down beside 
her. A great fuU harvest-moon was shining in at the window, a nightingale 
\^as singing its mdlancholy song, a little wind blew in and rustled round 
the room, and Anne, in her muslins and laces, looked like a beautiful pale 
peusive dream-lady by his side. Perhaps he might not see her again, 
he thought rather sentimentally, and that^ henceforth their ways would lie 
asunder. But how kind she had been to him. How pretty she was. What 
graceful womanly ways she had. How sorry he should be to part fi’om 
her. He came away and said good-by quite sadly, looking in her face 
with a sort of apology, as if to beg her pardon for what he was going to 
do. He had a feeling that she would bo sorry that he should leave her^ 
a little sorry, although she was far removed from him. The nightingale 
song to him oil the way home along the lane, and Jack slept veiy sound, 
and awoke in the morning quite determined in his mind. As his landlady 
bi ought in his breakfast- tray he said to himself that there was nothing 
more to keep him at bondsea, and then he sat down and wrote to 
Mr. Bellingham that instant, and sent up the note by Mrs. Bazley’s boy. 

A httle later in the day Trevithic went over to the rectory himself. He 
anted to get the matter quite settled, for he could not help feeling son-y 
as he came along and wondering whether he had l^en right after all. Ho 
asked for the rector and the man showed him into the study, and in a 
minute more the door opened, but it was Miss Bellingham, not her father, 
who came in. 

She looked very strange and pale, and put out two trembling hands, in 
one of which she was holding John’s letter. 

Oh, Mr. Trevithic, what is this ? what does this mean ? ” she said. 

What indeed ? he need never have written the words, for in another 
minute, suddenly Miss Bellingham bm'st into tears. 

They were very ill-timed tears as far as her own happiness was 
concerned, as well as that of poor John Trevithic, who stood by full 
of compassion, of secret terror at his own weakness, of which for the 
first time he began to suspect the extent. Ho was touched and greatly 
affected. He walked away to the fireplace and came back and stood 
before her, an honest, single-hearted young fellow, with an immense 
compassion for weak things, such as women and children, and a- gi'eat 
confidence in himself; and as he stood there he flashed in a struggle 
of compassion, attraction, revulsion, pity, and cruel disappointment. 
Those tears coming just then relieved Anne Bellingham’s heavy heart 
as they flowed in a passionate stream, and at the same time they 
quenched many a youthful Are, destroyed in their track many a dream 
of battle and viotoiy, of persevering struggle and courageous efforts 
for the rights of the wronged upon earth. They changed the course'^ of 
Trevithio's life at the time, though in the end, perhaps, who aha]! si^ 
that it was greatly altered by the complainingH and foolish fondness of thfo 
poor soul whom be was now trying to quiet and comfort 9 I, for my party 

29—6 
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don’t belieTe that people are so mneli affected by eirounlAtanoe i& the 
long ran as some people 'wonM hare it. We think it a great matter that 
tre tnrned to the right or the left ; but both paths go oyet the hitl. Jtu&% 

his friends called him, had determined to leave a certain little beaten 
track of which he was getting weary, and he had come up to say good-by to 
a friend of his, and to tell her that he was going, and tUs was the result. 

She went on crying — ^she could not help herself now. ^e T^as a 
fragile-looking little thing, a year or so younger than Jack, her spiritual 
eurate and future husband, whom she had now known for two yearS. 

You see there is nothing particular for me to do here,” he stammered, 
blushing. ** A great strong fellow like myself onght to be putting his 
shouldeT to the wheel.” 

**I — 1 had so hoped that you had been happy here with us,” said 
liiss Bellingham. 

“ Of course I have been happy — ^happier than I have ever been in my 
hfe,” said Jack, with some feeling ; ** and I shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; hut the fact is, I have been too bap^^y. This is a little haven 
where some worn-ont old veteran might retoit and grow young again in 
your kind keeping. It’s no place for a raw recruit like myself." 

** Oh, think — oh, think of it again,” faltered Anne. '^Please change 
your mind. We wonld try and make it less — ^less worldly — more like 
what you wish.” 

** Ko, dear lady,” said Trevithic, hajif smiling, half sighing. You 
are goodness and kindness itself, but I must be consistent, I’m afraid. 
Nobody wants me here ; I may be of nse elsewhere, and .... Oh ! 
Miss Bellingham, don’t — don’t — pray don’t ” 

You Imow — ^you know you are wanted here,” cried Miss BeHmgham ; 
and the momentous tears began to flow again down her cheeks all 
unchecked, though she put up her fingers to hide them. She was 
standing by a table, a slim creature, in a white dress. ** Oh, forgive 
me 1 ” she sobbed, and she put out one tear-washed hand to him, and then 
she pushed him away with her weak violence, and went and flung herself 
do^ into her frtber’s big chair, and leant against the old red cushion in 
an agony of grief, and shame, and despair. Her little dog began barking 
furiously at Jdm, and her bird began to sing, and all the afternooln sun 
was streaming and blinding into the room. 

Oh, don’t, don’t dds^se me,” tnoaned the poor thing, phttibg np her 
wefliYhi^ to hex’ head. IThe action was to hripleifri, the vdde Sflpifhetic, 
tbit Trevithio resisted no longer*. 

Hespise yon, my poor darling,” said John, ntCetfy meHed and over- 
eotoe, afnd he stooped over, end took the poor frtile soul into hiS arms. 
••i see,” he said, thit We t#b must never be parted again, and If I gOi 
you nmiC come diili moi^” .... 

B was done. It woe dvet. When Joek ddtfied hank to Mi MjNt 
Hwtfi toa etdteof eicitstoiiri to great that hw hid IMsdWtittM to 
bimsolfwheillieritwastorlhehastnrtoi 
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litile qmyermg figare kad fio mmerved hhn, so iondted and 
affected him, that he had hardly kno^ what he said or what be did not 
■ay, his pity and iimaie tendemeis of heart had carried him away ; it was 
more Hhe a mother than a lover that he taok this poor Httle flattering bird 
into hill keeping, and vowed and prayed to keep it safe. Bat eveiything was 
vague, and new, and unMIelike as yet. The futnre seemed floatitig with 
shadows and vibrations, and waving and settling into the present. He 
had left home a free man, with a career before hun, withcmt ties to check 
him or to hofd him back (except, indeed, the poor old mother in her little 
house at Bnrfleet, but that clasp was so slight, so gentle, so unselfish, that 
it could scarcely be counted one now). And now, * Ohained and botmd by 
the ties of our sins,’ something kept dinning in his bewildered brain. 

Mrs. Bazley opened the door with her usual grin of welcome, and 
asked him if he had lunched, or if she should bring up the tray. Trevitbio 
shook his head, and brushed past her up the stairs, leaping three or flmr 
at a time, and he dashed into his own room, and banged the door, end 
went and leant up against the wall, with his hand to hiS head, in a dizzy, 
sickened, miserable bewilderment, at which he himself was shocked and 
frightened. What had he done, what would this lead to ? He paced up 
and down his room until he could bear it no longer, and then he went 
back to the rectoiy. Anne had been watching for him, and came out to 
meet him, and slid her jealous hand in his arm. 

** Gome away,” she whispered. ** There are some people in the 
house. Mary Myles is there talking to papa. 1 have not told him yet. 
1 can’t behef^e it enough to tell any one.” 

John could hardly believe it either, or that this was the Miss Bel- 
lingham he had known hitherto. She seemed so dear, so changed, this 
indolent county beauty, this calm young mistress of the house, now 
bright, quick, excited, moved to lan^ter; a hondred sweet tints and 
colours seemed awi^ned and brought to Hght Which he had never noticed 
or suspected before. 

** 1 have a reason,” Anne went on. ** 1 want you to speak of this to 
no one but me and papa. I will tell you very soon, perhaps to-moi^ow. 
Here, come and sit under the lilac-tree, and then they cannot see ns from 
the drawing-room.” 

Anne’s reason was this, that &e rector of a living in her father’s gift 
was dying, b«t she wai not sure that Jack Woifld be content tb wait ibr a 
dead omu’s shoes, and the gave him no hint of a seheme she had made. 

The news of John’s departure spread very qaiekly, but that of his 
Engagement Was only suspeoted ; and no allusion to his approaching 
marriage was made when the teafpot was presented to him in state. 

I have ventured to ehristeU my hero Jack, after a celebrated cha^lipioii 
of that name ; bat we all know ho# the gmat-kiUer hknself fell amp in 
the feMt soon after he feueHed badge of honoCi and distiifetM; to 
he was Eo feir^ eolftM^ Bid podr John Trevithiei new tie 
poCseriBof of ftw teapot of Juaidw/ feft arieep thds early on his taaHrid 
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aud forget all kie hopes and his Bchcmos ? At first, in the natural excite- 
ment of his engagement, ho put off one plan and another, and wrote to 
delay his application for the chaplaincy of the workhouse. He had made a 
great sacrifice for Anne : for he was not in love with her, as ho knew from 
the veiy beginning : but he soon foil into the habit of caring for her and 
petting her, and, little by little, her devotion and blind partiality seemed 
to draw him nearer and nearer to the new ways he had accepted. The 
engagement gave great satisfaction. Hambledon shook him warmly by the 
hand, and said something about a better vocation than Bufiibledom and 
workhouses. Jack bit his lips. It was a sore point ^sith him, and ho could 
not bear to think of it. 

How Anne had begged and prayed and insisted, and put up her gentle 
hands in entreaty, when ho had proposed to take her to live there. 

** It would kill mo,” she said. Oh, John, there is something much 
better, much more useful fbr you coming in a very little while. 1 wanted 
people to hear of our marriage and of our now homo together. Poor old 
Mr. Yorken is dead. Papa is going to give us his Lincolnshire living ; it 
is his very own. Are you too proud to take An 3 ^hing from me, to whom 
you have given your life ?” And her wistful entreaties wore not without 
their effect, as she clung to him with her strange jealous eagerness. The 
determined young fellow gave in again and again. He had fallen into one 
of those moods of weakness aud in*esolution of which one has heard even 
among the fiercest and boldest of heroes. It was so great a sacrifice to 
him to give up his dreams that it never ocemTod to him for a moment 
that he was deserting his flag. It was a strange transfoimation which had 
come over this young fellow, of which the least part was being married. 

I don't know whether the old hidic^s wore disappointed or not that he 
did not actually go away as soon as was expected. The announcement of 
his marriage, however, made up for eveiything else, and they all attended 
the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Trevithic went away for their honeymoon, 
and to see old Mrs. Trevithic at Barfleot, and then they came back to the 
rectory until the house in Lincolnshire should bo ready to receive them. 

For some time after his marriage, Jack could hardly believe that so 
great an event had come about so easily; Nothing was much changed ; 
the port-wine twinkled in the same decanters, the old rector dozed off in 
his chair after dinner, the sunset streamed into the dining-room from the 
same gap in the trees which skirted the churchyard. Anne, in the 
drawing-room in her muslins and lilac ribbons, sewed her worsted work 
in her coiner by the window, or strummed her variations on the pianoforte. 
Tumiy tinkle tumty — ^no — ^tinkle tumty tomty, as she corrected herself at 
the same place in the same song. ‘*Do you know the soxigs without 
words ? ” ^ used to say to him when ho first came. Know them t At 
the end of six weeks poor Jlsok could have told you eveiy note of the 
half-dosen songs which Anne had twittered out so pften, only she put 
neither song nor words to the notes, nor time, nor eoything but pedals 
and fingers. One of these she was specially fond of |iaying. It begins 
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witli a few tramping chords and climbs on to a solemn blast that might 
bo sounded in a cathedral or at the triumphant funeral of a warrior dying 
in victory. Anne had taken it into her head to play this with expression, 
and to drag out the crisp chords — some of them she thought sounded 
prettier in a higher octave — and then she would look up with an archly 
affectionate smile as she finished. Jack used to respond with a kind 
little nod of the head at first, but he could not admire his wife’s playing, 
and he wished she would mind her music and not be thinking of herself 
and nodding at him all the time. Had he promised to stuff up his oars 
with cotton<wool and to act fibs at the altar ? He didn't know ; he rather 
thought he had — ho — psha ! Where was that numbor of the North BriHth 
Review 1 and the young man went off into his study to look for it and 
to escape from himself. 

Poor Jack 1 He dimly felt now and then that all his life he should have 
to listen to tunes such as these, and be expected to beat time to them. 
Like others before and since, ho began to feel that what one expects and 
what is expected of one, are among the many impossible conditions of life. 
You don’t get it and you don’t give it, and you never will as long as you 
live, except, indeed, when Heaven’s sacred fire of love comes to inspire and 
teach you to do unconsciously and gladly what is clearer and nearer and 
more grateful than the result of hours of straining effort and self-denial. 

But these hours were a long way off as yet, and Jack was still asking 
himself how much longer it would all last, and how could it be that he 
^^as here settled for life and a married man, and that that pale little 
^voman with the straight smooth light hair was his wife, and that fat old 
gentleman fast asleep, who had been his rector a few weeks ago, w|l his 
father-in-law now, while all the world went on as usual, and nothing had 
changed except the relations of these three people to each other ? 

Poor Jack ! He had got a treasure of a wife, I suppose. Anne 
Bellingham had luled at the rectoiy for twenty-four years with a calm, 
despotic sway that old Mr. Bellingham never attempted to dispute. Gentle, 
obstinate, ladylike, graceful, with a clear complexion, and one of those 
thin transparent noses which some people admire, she glided about in her 
full flitting skirts, feeling herself the prop and elegant comforter of her 
father’s declining years. She used to put rosebuds into his study ; and 
though old Mr. Bellingham didn’t care for flowers, and disliked anything 
upon his table, he never thought of removing the slender glass fab^ his 
daughter’s white fingers had so carefully ornamented. She took care that 
clean muslin covers, with neat little bows at each comer, should duly 
succeed one another over the back of the big study chair. It is true the 
muslin scratched Mr. Bellingham’s bald head, and he once ventured to 
remove the objectionable pinafore with his careful, clumsy old fingers ; iki 
next day he found it was firmly and neatly stretched down in its place 
again, and it was beyond his skfll to unpick the threads. Anne also toOk 
care that her fiither's dressing thkigs fhould be put out for dinner ; and if 
the poor old gentleman delayed ortried to evade the cetmony, the starlled 
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man who cleaned the plate and waited iipon thetii waflf inetraoted to tell 
his master that the dressing-bell had rang : housemaids eame in to tidj 
the room ; windows were opened to .renew the air : &e poor rector could 
only retire and do as he was bid. How Azme had managed all her life to 
get her own way in everything is more than I can explain. It was a very 
cafan, persistent, commonplace way, but every one gave in to it. And so 
it happened that as soon as Jack was her husband, Anne expected 
that he was to change altogether ; see with her pink, watery eyes ; care 
fbr the things she cared for ; and be content henceforth with her mild 
aspirations after county society in this world, and a good position in the 
next. Anne imagined, in some vague manner, that these were both good 
things to be worked out together by punctuality on Sundays, family 
prayer, a certain amount of attention to their neighbours (varying, of 
course, with the position of the persons in question), and due regard for 
the decencies of life. To see her rustlmg into church in her long silk 
dress and French bonnet, with her smooth bands of hair, the slender 
hands neatly gloved, and the prayer-book, hymn-book, pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and smeUing-bottle, all her littl? phylacteries in their places, 
Was an example to the neighbourhood. To the vulgar Christians straggling 
in from the lodging-houses and the town, and displaying their flyaway hats 
or highly-pomatumed heads of hair ; to the little charity children, gaping 
at her over the wooden gallery ; to St. Mary Magdalene np in the window, 
with her tanked locks ; to Mrs. Ooote herself, who always came in late, with 
her four tittle girls tumbling over her dress and shuffling after her ; not to 
mfention TrevHhic himself, np in his reading desk, leaning back in his chair. 
For the last six months, in the excitement of his presence, in the disturbance 
of her usual equable frame of mind, it was scarcely tbe real Anne Bellingham 
he had known, or, maybe pcothaps, it was the real woman stirred ont of her 
Philistinism by the great tender hand of nature and the wonderful inspi- 
raition of love. Now, day by day her old ways began to grow upon her. 
Jack had not been miniied three weeks before a sort of terror began quietly 
to overwhelm him, a terror of his wife’s genteel inlsltibitity. As Azmo, 
did had got what she wanted ; rdie had cried for the moon, and it was 
kefs ; and she, too, began almost immediately to feel that turn she had 
got it she did not know what to do with it exactly, ffee wanted it to 
tons the oChdf itay, and it wooldd't go, and to rise at the same hoot, and 
ilteifeiid to Aangs day by day <m potpodS to itn heat. 

imd then did dried again, poOf woman ; kst her tdua dere of Hide 
adafi. I Sappoee Jadk wat very nnapi to Uame, and eertaiafy at this 
time hia ffopidartiy dedSned a BtUe, and pSopIe shrugged their shoulders 
and said he was a li^y young fellow to get a pretty girl and a good 
fiving and ftfteen tSKfesM pounds in onS mondng, and that tie had 
feathered his neit WeS, And eo h# bad, poor feUOw, only leo wdD, fer 
tokneaahittaniesalfeithdt-lM k not tlm mdil eriviiide el Him 

UUkA - - --- * • -uan -* ■- ■« ... .1.-^,^ jyyr 
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Her ftetonrite lilfto-trde bench Ti]^on ihe height in the garden, from whence 
yon con eee ntl the freshness of the nbitting brightening from bay to bay 
green, cbse a;t h«nd, salt Wate and more green doiTn .below, bnsy life on 
land, and a ftitiing, drifting, white^ittled life tipon the water. As 
Trevitbic looked at it all with a momentary admirathm, his wtfs said, — 

** Isn’t it nmeh nicer to be np heSe with me, John, thih down in 
those horrid lodgings in the town ? ” 

And John laughed, and said, Tes, the air was very deHeidhs.”^ 

« You needn’t have worked so hard at that draining if jrod had been 
living up here,” Anne went on, quite unconsciouBly. do believe ene 
might live for ever in this place and never get any bann from t&oso 
miserable places. 1 hear there is small-pox in Mark’s Alley. Promise 
me, dear, that you Will not go near them.” 

I am afraid 1 must go if they want me,” said John. 

** No, dearest,” Anne said gently. You have to think of me first 
now. It would be wrong of you to go. Papa and t have never hsid the 
small-pox.” 

Trevithic didn’t answer. As his wife spoke, something eke spoke 
too. The little boats glittered and scudded on ; the whole sight was as 
sweet and prosperous as it had been a minute before ; but he was not 
looking at it any more ; a strange new feeling bed seized hold ef hhn, a 
devil of sudden growth, and Trevithic was so little used to self-eon^ 
templation and inner experience, that it shocked him and frightened him 
to find hiinself standing there calmly talking to hk wife. Without any 
quarrel angiy in bis heart, without Snjr separation parted from her. 
Anne and I could not be fariher apaaH at this instant,” thought John, 
if I wein at the other side of ftkit sea, and lAe standing hSfe aA 
alone.” 

What is the matter ? ” said poor Anne, afRmtionatefy, brnshflig tt 
bttle thread off his coat. 

** Can’t you understand ? ” said he, drawing away. 

** Understand ? ” Anne repeated. ** 1 know Itutt you are naughty^ and 
want to do what you must not thank of.” 

« I thought that when I married yoUf you eand for ifro thingB &at 1 
eare about,” <aied poor J(dm, exaripemted by her ^ayfdlness, ** uid under^ 
stood that a man mnst do bis business in life, and tiiat m arria ge' doee ndt 
absolve him from eveiy other duty. I thought you cared — you said you 
did — ^for the poor people in trouble down there. Don’t make it difficult 
for me to go to them, dear.” 

^*No, dear John. I oonld not possibly allow it,” said bis wife, 
decidedly. <*You are not a doctor; it is not your business to nurse 
small'pox patients. Papa never thinks of going where there is infectio^.” 

** My dear Anne,” said John, fiiirly out of temper, ** nobody Sver 
thought your father bad done his duty by the place, and you mnst^ allow 
your husband to go his own way, and not interfere any more.” 

** It is veiy, vexy wrong of you, Jolm, to say such things,” said Anne, 
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flushing, and speaking very slowly and gently. You forget yourself and 
me too, 1 think, when you speak so coarsely. You should begin your 
refonns at home, and learn to control your temper before you go and 
preach to people with dreadful illnesses. They cannot possibly want you, ‘ 
or be in a fit state to be visited.” 

If Anne had only lost her temper, flared up at him, talked nonsouse, 
he could have borno it better, but there she stood, quiet, composed, 
linfmitely his superior in her perfect self-possession. Jack left her oil 
ashamed of himself, in a fume and a fury, as he strode down into the 
town. 

The small-pox turned out to be a false alarm, spread by some ingenious 
parishioners who wished for relief and who greatly disliked the visits of 
the excellent district ladies, and the matter was compromised. But that 
afternoon Miss Triquett, meeting John in the street, gave a penetrating 
and searching glance into his face. Ho looked out of spirits. Miss 
Triquett noticed it directly, and her heart, which had been soncwlat 
hardened against him, melted at once. 

Jack and his wife made it up. Anne mlanted, and something of her 
better self brought her to meet him half-way. Once more the stran* o 
accustomed feeling came to him, on Sundays especially. Old Billy Hunsden 
came cloppetting into church just as usual. There was the clerk, with his 
toothless old warble joining in with the chirp of the charity-school children. 
The three rows of grinning little faces were peering at him from the organ- 
loft. There was the empty bench at the top, where the mistress sat 
throned in state ; the marble rolled down in the middle of the second 
lesson, with all the children looking pretematurally innocent and as if they 
did not hear the noise ; the old patches of colour wore darting upon the 
pulpit cushion from Bt. Mary Magdalene's red scarf in the east window. 
These are all small things, but they had taken possession of my hero, John, 
one afternoon, who was preaching away the first Sunday after he had come 
back from his wedding-trip, hardly knowing what he said, but conscious 
of Anne's wistful gaaso from the rectory pew, and of the curious eyes of all 
the old women in the free-seats, who dearly love a timely word, and who 
had made up their minds to be stirred up that Sunday. It was not a bad 
sermon, but it was of things neither the preacher nor his congregation 
eared to hear very much. 
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Some difference of opinion has always existed amongst men of letters as ^ 
to the importance which ought to be attached to the work done by satire 
in the world’s history. Mr. Hollam was inclined, we think, to underrate 
it; which is the more remarkable since his own generation afforded a 
memorable mstonce of its influence. Not men of literature only, but the 
gravest politicians of both sides, were agreed that Beranger did more to 
overthrow the Bourbons than any other single Frenchman. And B^anger’s 
simple instrument was, as he says himself, satire chantee ; he did his work 
solely by satirical song. The poet to whom he is oftenest compared, 
Bums, had not the stimulant of a revolution to give his wit a direction 
so thoroughly political. Nevertheless, Bums too produced a distinct 
social effect by a similar exercise of his talent. He helped to make Scotch 
fanaticism weak, by making it ludicrous ; and consigned Holy Willie " 
and his comrades to the same ridiculous list in which Beranger placed 
the Jesuits of Charles Dix. Satire, it would seem, supplies an element 
which is necessary to the complete success of any historical movement. 

It enlists the worldly part of mankind in a cause, and makes them 
co-operate with the enthusiasts. It cariies great questions into people's 
hours of amusement, and associates them with fun and hilarity. It 
represents, essentially, the common-sense view of affairs ; and thus acts 
as a chock even on the extravagances of its own side. Accordingly, we 
hardly know a period of importance in the records of the race which has 
not left us some specimens of the satirical art. Dig where we will, satirical 
weapons are found ; and their shape and make throw a valuable light on 
the generations which used them. The loss of Aristophanes would have 
involved the loss of some of the most striking qualities of the Greek lan- 
guage, and of a thousand instructive details of Athenian life. The loss of 
Beranger would involve the loss of some of the most classic French that has 
been written since the days of La Fontaine and Racine ; and would blot out 
a chapter in the history of Parisian opinion and Parisian manners. 

The satirists of whom wo are now to speak ore less known than any. 
For the most part they wrote in Latin, and the modem Latin writers of 
Europe hang suspended between tho ancient and modem worlds without 
belonging to either. Nevertheless, there are symptoms that the literaiy 
character of the Reformation is now recognized more amply than it usj^ 
to be, of which Mr. Soebohm's late volume is one. The popular books on 
the subject make little account except of the preachers, — ^who, indeed, 
are usually spoken of as the Reformers proper. But before the preachers 
could do their work at all, the way had been prepared for them by scholani 
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and men of letters, humorists and wits. Beuchlin, Erasn^us, Ulrio von 
Hutten, Babelais, Sir David Lindsay, and Buchanan, — ^ihese men and 
their fnends wore earlier in the field than the Luthers, Calvins, and 
Knoxes, and were of no less value in their own part of the fight. They 
supplied the ideas ol Hte revdntion, and disseminated them amongst 
the middle and upper classes by whom it was made. They prevented it 
from becoming a more mob movement, which must have destroyed 
civilization^ and led to a reaction tenfold worse than that which actuaUj 
took place. Nor do we think it of vital consequence that some of them, 
like Erasmus and our own M6re, never left the ancient Church at all. 
Their spirit did not the less work whether in the modification of the old 
institution, or the formation of the new. Babelais, for instance, did his 
share of -the business through the agency of successive generations. He 
was an ancestor of Moliere, who was an ancestor of Beranger ; and though 
France remains nominally Roman Catholic, its Catholicism is very 
different fi*om what it would have been but for the wholesome Rabelaisian 
inspiration. And so with the good Erasmus. He detested schism, and 
every other kind of disorder. He wat^ elderly and gouty when the 
stormy part of the Reformation began. He died in unity with the Holy 
See, and very much in bad odour with Luther and his friends. But not 
a grain of his Attic salt was lost to the cause of improvement ; and the 
memory of his priestly character in the Church has long been merged in 
that of his hi^er character as a priest of letters. He was a scholar by 
nature; he was a priest only by accident. His tonsure is altogether 
hidden his laurel. 

Of the life of Erasmus a sketch was given in this Magazine some 
time ago, but our notice of his works was necessarily casual and brief. 
We do not disparage him by caUing him a satirist, for comedy was one 
of the elements in which he lived ; and a thousand jets of playftd satire 
break out through the voluminous pages of his stately folios. His satire 
is of the Horatian rather than the Juvenalian school ; pleasant, mirthful, 
pungent, rather than ferocious and biting. His predominant idea is to 
draw a contrast between the simple holiness of primitive Christianity and 
the conmpt fabric of his own time; and he points the contrast by 
humorous little delineations of contemporary theologians and monks, and 
humorous little hits at their pedantry, ignorance, and vices. It is 
characteristic of Erasmus that he did not write professed satire^. He 
mixed hu satire, like a leaven, with serious discussion or apparently 
harmless comedy. Thus, in the dedication of his editioii of Jevome, he 
says : — ** We k^ the old shoes and dirty handkefehiefs of the saints, 
and we nei^ieet (heir books^ which are tibe more holy and valvMLlde relks. 
We lodk up their shirts and clbthes in oabinets adorned with jei^els . . . 
and leave their mithigB to meuldmess and vermin." And in the Enco- 
mium Morlm, or Praise qf Foltfff which he wrote in London after his visH 
to Ita^-^about lff08-^he does not come to eeelesiailieal dimsee ontfi he 
has ran over many ottier lands of human ahsordity. It is then, with a 
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Tery quiet ftud dy irony— xxot the irony of a Swift— that be ehowe at wbat 
a disadraniage the A^iOBtlea itOdd be fet want of ikdiolaBtio knowledge if 
brought &ee to lace with Ibe Soothrts, IThozniste, Albertista, Ac. of his 
time. Hiey piously consecrated the Enehariet, he says, but if inter- 
rogated as to the terminui a qyu)y and the Uminua ad qum, or as to the 
moment of time when transubstantiation takes place — ^seeing that the 
words effecting it are in fluasu — they would never be able tw answer with 
the acumen of the Scotists. Paul, he observes, defines faiti!i and Oharity 
panm mngistraliter. He and his brother Apostles care naidb. Inore fm 
these, and for good works, than for the opua operand and the opua 
operatim. Nor do they tell us whether charity be a substance or an 
accident, a created or an uncreated thing. It would be a good thing, 
Erasmus thinks, if all these scholastic sects could be ptrt to Use — 
being scut out to fight the Turks. This branch of his satire is levelled at 
the old educational system, which was a vital part of the antique state of 
things, and which he and his friends, such as Budeeus in France, and 
Beuchlin in Germany, were labouring to supersede by the classical 
literature, — ^the chief agent in the intoUectuai work of the Beformation. 
But he deals with less abstract matters presently, end coUxplains that 
practical piety is left by the lay rulers of the wq^ld to the pUha. The 
pl(b$, he says, hand it over to the clergy as their business ; the secular 
elergy hand it over to the regulars ; the later regulars to the stricter 
ones ; all of them together to the mendicants ; and the mendicants to the 
Carthusians, — amongst whom alone piety lies buried, and so buried that 
it is scarcely ever to be seen 1 A happy illustration of tho true Christian 
humility follows, where Erasmus reminds his readers that the Holy Spirit 
descended in the form of a dove, and not of an 'eagle or a kite. Such are 
a few of the most characteristic tonohos of the Knoomium Moria, written 
when Erasmus was the guest of More (it is pleasant to remember that 
his very best friends were Englishmen), and illustrated by the pencil of 
Holbein with satirical engravings, which are repeated in the gre^ edition 
of Le Clero. * 

The Colhguia belong to a later period of tho scholar’s career ; and 
besides their dramatic liveliness and literature, contain maUy amusing 
satirical passages, — especially against the monks, who were the favottrite 
butts of the men of letters, Or ** humanists,** of that important age. It 
was they who hated the new literature With the deadliest hate — a hate 
which ^eir ignorance of it well matched. It was their declamatory 
proeohing that worked on the superstitious feelings of women and of the 
rabble. So their gjreasy gluttony, their bruld iUiterateness, ihefr greed 
for money, their secret riotonsness in sin, were fair game for satfrists of 
every kind; and Erasmus loved to handle them with the playfril ybd 
elegant modkeiy which Horace had brou^dit to bear on the sham Stoicil of 
the Botnan Empire. Opening the (foUaquia at the dialogue tfe 
find mendicents of fbnf orders round the bed of d dykjg hum, 

** What,*' exclaims llorcolphus, hearing thhe, **co mai9 vnhurds to (me 
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carcass ! ” The moudicants, however, have a squabble in the hall, while 
the master of the house is in his last agony ; and representatives of a 
fifth order, the Grucifcri, having come in, they all sot upon them unahi- 
mously. The superstitious old gentleman is finally laid on ashes in the 
habit of a Franciscan, and dies with a Dominican shouting consolation 
into one car, and a Franciscan into the other. The description is too 
picturesque as a whole to be capable of being done justice to in such 
extracts as our limits peimit. We wish only to illustrate the character of 
the satire of Erasmus, which ranged over a wide field of obsolete nuisances, 
— ^foolish pilgrimages, hypocritical funeral pomp, the cxti-avagant adornment 
of saintly shi’incs, the superstitious locking-up of poor girls in convents, 
the scandalous brutalities of wars, and many more. Erasmus did not 
spare the dignitaries of the Church any more than the monks ; though 
among them were found some like our own Aichbishop Worhom, who 
were the steadiest fnends of learning. If there is any labour to be 
undertaken," says he, “ they leave it to Peter and Paul who have plenty 
of leisure ; but the splendour and pleasure they take to themselves." One 
of the liveliest ecclesiastical sarcasms in thuCo/^o^t^m occurs in the Charov^ 
where he makes the old feriyman tell Alastor that the groves in the 
Elysian Fields have all been used up for burning the shades of the heretics 
— exitrendU hareticorum umbris ! ** We have been obliged," Charon adds, 
‘‘ to go to the bowels of the earth for coals." The whole dialogue is a 
happy adaptation of one of the classical traditions to modem ideas. 
Another and still more exquisite instance of this occurs in the Comivium 
Ueli^iosum, where Erasmus says that he can never road such w'orks as the 
PJiado of Plato without longing to say Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis ! 
Fow men have owed more to the ancients than the Sago of Hottordam ; 
but assuredly still fewer have paid them so much back. 

The wit of Erasmus was not confined to his writings. He shot out 
many pleasant boiu meta which flew over Europe ; and some of which 
stuck like barbs in the fat ribs of the bigots. ** The fire of Purgatory," 
said he, ** is vciy useful to these fellows’ kitchens." ** Luther has done two 
bad things," he told the Elector Frederick ; ‘*he has attacked the crown of 
the pope and the bellies of the monks." Ho expressed his wonder that 
t’ae images did not work miracles when the mobs began to destroy them ; 
they hod done so many when there was no need for it. The Lutherans 
themselves came in for their share of banter from the old humorist, 
whose care it was to keep an ** honest mean," as Pope says, between the 
partieB. It was observed that the first thing an ardent Ke&rmer did cm 
breaking with the Church was to get a wife ; so when people were ^>eak- 
ing of the movement as a tragedy," **Nay," said EtasmuB, <^a comedy, 
-i-where the end is generally a wedding." Such were some of the bubbles 
which rose to the surface of the veteran^s favourite burgundy as he sat in 
his latter years in Basle, looking out on the world, with the s^d sagaoioua 
face, and the large mouth, the delicate lines of which suggest sensibility 
and humour, so familiar to us cdl on the canvas of Holbein* 
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Thai Erasmas was the greatest of all the satirists of the Reformation, 
and the one who had most influence on Europe, no competent student of 
this branch of literature will deny. The place of honour next him belongs 
to another scion of the Teutonic race, the knightly wit, the daring adyen- 
turer, the free-liying champion of the Gospel and of letters, tTlrio yon 
Hutten. Hutten was twenty-three years younger than Erasmus, haying 
been bom — at his ancestral chateau of Stekelberg, on the Maine, of one 
of the noblest Franconian families — ^in 1488. He was sent to school as a 
boy at the Abbey of Fulda, from which he ran away to Cologne ; and this 
was a characteristic commencement of his wandering existence. From 
Cologne he went to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he took his master’s 
degree in arts. He is next found in tho north of Germany, sustained by 
the aid of the Margraye of Brandenburg ; and appears at Wittenbexg in 
ICIO. Here ho composed his A?^s after which he wintered 

at Vienna, and proceeded in 1512 to study law at Payia. But Paria was 
besieged by the Swiss, and being ill-treated both by them and their French 
enemies, Hutten made for Bologna. About this period he was so poor 
that he enlisted for a time ss a soldier in the Austrian army. Returning 
to Germany in 1514, he vainly paid his addresses to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian ; but was received into the service of De 8tein, Chancellor to the 
Elector of Mayence. After a second visit to Italy, he was lanreated by 
the Emperor, and taken into the employment of the Elector of Mayence, 
who sent him on a mission to Paris. Boon after, he joined the con- 
federates who had leagued themselves against the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the murderer of John von Hutten, his cousin ; and with them he served a 
campaign. In 1519, ho was again in Mayence, from which he was 
expelled for his violent writings against Rome ; and he attached himself 
to Franz von Sickingen, a kindred spirit, who perished in the German 
feuds of 1528. Hutten fled to Switzerland, and died in the island of 
Ufnau, on the Lake of Zurich, in 1525. 

Such is a brief summary of the career of a man whose life was at once 
a romance and a eomedy ; who, half soldier of fortune and half literary 
adventurer, and living, it would seem, much in the fashion of both classes, 
joined the Lutherans from a point of view of his own, and did essential 
service to their cause. He was a reformer, partly as a humanist, in the 
interest of letters ; and partly as a German, who disdained to be governed 
in spiritual matters from the other side of the Alps. His talent was 
essentially a satirical one, ranging from pungent eloquence, in such works 
as his dialogue, VadiRctts or Tnas Bmnana, to dramatic invention oud 
rich ludicrous unctuous humour, in the famous Epistolm Gbscurorum 
Virorumt the appearance of which makes an epoch in the history of the 
Refprmation. 

The fate of this celebrated satire (**the great national satire of 
Germany,” as Sir ^T^iam Hamilton has called it) in our own literature 
has been curious. Whenever it has not been neglected, it has been the 
subject of tho most singular blunders — ^the last, though periiaps the least 
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suxpxising, beipg tlioie of the bookmakeni of onr own day. TVlien it was 
sepriniod in Quean Anil’s time, Steele made precisely tbe same mistalse about 
it wbicb bad been ma^ by British Dominicans and Frendeeane, two (sen- 
tuiies before, to the vast amnsemf^t of Sir Thomas More. He took the 
Epistles, in which the theologians of that age are made most inimitably to 
expose themselves, for genuine and serious ; and laughed at the block- 
heads in perfect good fiuth. Our other English humorists seem generally 
jo have passed them over ; and it was reserved for Sir William Hamilton, 
whose mighty erudition embraced literature and philosophy indifierently, 
to do them full justice in the Edinburgh Review fbv March, 1881. Since 
then the Hermans have bestirred themselves in the cause of Ulric von 
Hutten’s memory; an elaborate edition of his works has appeared at 
Leipsio ; and the Ej^istola Ohscurorum Virorumi are easily accessible, in 
good forme, to all who wish to acquaint themselves with one of the memor- 
able satires of that day.* 

The Epistdla Obscurorum Yirorum first saw the light in 1515-17, eventful 
years, when the war between the old and the now filled every university 
town in Europe with clamour, and whex^liUther was gradually wanning 
himself up to the pitch at which he broke finally with the Holy See. The 
immediate cause of their appearance was the persecution of the celebrated 
scholar, Benchliu, by the theologians of Cologne, which disputed with 
Louvain the dubious honour of being the head- quarters of ail that was 
obsolete, narrow, and obscurantist in European thought. Among Beuch- 
lin's many claims to respiect his Hebrew scholarship was one of the chief ; 
and it was on this side that he was attacked by the authorities of the 
university viz. Tungem, dean of the faculty of theology; Hoogstraten, 
tlm prior of the Dominican (ftonvent ; and Ortuinus Gratius (Ortuin von 
Graes), the hero of the Epklola, whose name will live in comic literature 
as long as that of the sausage-seller of Aristophanes, the Pantilius 
of Horace, the Og of Dryden, the Sporus of Pope, the Tartufie of 
Moline, or the Marquis de Oarabas of Bersnger. The tool used by these 
bigots against the illustrious Beuchlin was one John PfefEerkom, of whom 
Erasmus says that from a wicked Jew he had become 'a most wicked 
Christian — ex ecelerato Judao Bceleratimmum ChrUdanum^j; .Foui* 
tiwatises were issued agsinst the Jewish religion in the name of this 
renegade ; and an edict was obtained from the Emperor condemning to 
the dames every Hebrew book existing, with the sole exeeption of the 
Bible. Beuehlk, wdiose opinion had been asked as to the policy of this 
msMiire, oondemned it, and was immediately aitaohed hgr Pfefforkom. 
Benehlin replied ; when forty-three propositions extracted from his answer 
were eondenmed by the dean, and he was summoned to recant. The 
eonifoveriy immediately assumed European importance. only in 

* Tbs edition of the EpuUih before os li e veiy bandy little volomof pti^d 
by Teabaer of Mpslo in 1658, end iinied here by Heines. Williams and Koifite 
that year. 
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Genna»y,” Sip WittuMo Bm^, but iu IWy, Frww, Eng- 
land, a fiouiS^ration was orgauizad batw^ tha friend# of 
learning. The jcaus# of Benehlin bec#^ the came of letter# : Ei^rppe 
was divided .into two hostile parties ; the ppwers of Ijgh^ stood m a ysb all od 
against the powers of darhuess." Hoogskatsn cited Beuohlhi before the 
Court of Inquisition at Metz, and in spite of his appeal to the Pope, 
burned his books. The Pope appointed the Bishop of Spires tp settle tbe 
matter, and he settled it in frvour of the scholar. Qoogstraten and hi# 
friends now appealed in their turn to the Pope ; ao^ it was #4 thi# stag# 
of the dispute, before Bou^e finally decided against Beuohlin*# pepsecntprs, 
that the first series ofithe Epiftolm Obacurorum Virotnm burst upon tbe wqiid* 
Tbe plan of the satire is simple, but dramaM# and effective. There 
had been recently published a collection of the letters pf illustrious^' 
men to Reuchlin ; and Ortuinus GrajHas is supposed to publish those of 
his own fnends, whom he modestly calls obscure ” men, in his turn. 
The obscure ones, accordingly, speak for themselves in all the freedom pf 
confidential communication ; and never did such a curious set of mariour 
ettes gambol before the world as those of which Ulric von Hutten and his 
colleagues in the task pull the strings- Now it is Magister Bemhardus 
Plumilegus writing from Leipsic ; now it is Magister Petrus Hafepiunsiu# 
writing from Nureuberg ; or Magister Hiltbrandus Mammaeeus from 
Tubingen ; or Magister Gerhardus Scbirruglius,' from Mayence. Bui a 
family likeness runs through the whole of them* A. stolid brutal igno- 
rance, enlivened by the most unerffected self-cpoceit ; a bigotry never 
modified by the shadow of a doubt ; a sly, oily l^o which the 

very hypocrisy accompanying it seems to lend additional piquimcy — ^tbese 
are the common features pf the race. Their more Latin is delicious by 
its homely barbarism ; and this is one diief charm of the letters to #rhieh 
no translation can do justice. It is especially effsetiye when the writer 
communicates any of poem# produced on bis side pf the Beuchliu 
controversy, such as the following, suggested by tbe fyfit that the Upi- 
vorsity of Paris had declared fer Cologne : — 

Qai.YSlt legem hereticas praritates 
Et cum hoc disGiere bonae latmitatof, 
nie debet emere Farrhifiensium acta 
Et scripta de Farrhieia nuper facta, 

Quomodo Beuchlin in fide erravit, 

Bicnt magiiter noeter Tangaroe doctrioaliter probavit. 

Ilia Tult magie^ Ortniune legen 
Gratis, in hac alma univereitste, 

Et cum hoc textum ubiqne glosare 
Necuon qiuedam uctabilia in mfurglpe notare, 

Et Tult argnere pro et OGOtra, 
fiicut feeemnt Thecdogi in Farrhieia, 

* ♦ • • 

Ut ecinnt fratree Carmelite 

Et alii qni vocantnr Jacobite.* 

♦ JSpist Ob, Fir, Tol.i. p. SS. 
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The perfoct contentment of the crew at once with their dog-Latin and 
their ignorance of the hnmanitios generallyi is a favourite point with Hutten 
and his friends. ** He writes Greek, too,” says one of them about Erasmus,' 
** which he ought not to do, because we ore Latins and not Greeks. If 
he wants to wnte what nobody can understandf why does he not write 
Italian, and Bohemian, and Hungarian?”* These poets,” another 
writer says, “ are truly reprehensible ; and when anybody writes anything, 
they say — ^ See there, see there, that is not good Latin ! ’ and they come 
here with their new terms, and confound the ancient grammar.” f ** Our 
masters ought to issue a mandate,” observes Petrus Lapp, licentiate, 
** that no jurist or poet shall write anything in theology, and shall not 
introduce that new Latinity into sacred theology, as John Reiichlin has 
done, and a certain person, as I hear, who is called the Proverbia 
Erasmi (!) . . If they say that they kuow Greek and Hebrew learning, 
you have the answer that such learning is not cared for by theologians, 
because Sacred Scripture is sufficiently translated, and we do not need 
other translations. The Greeks have gone away from the Church : there- 
fore, also, they ought to bo held as enemies, and their knowledge ought not 
to be practised (practicavi) by Christians.’* { Another worthy, Magistcr 
Bartholomous Euckuck, confirms the erudite Lapp’s view by insisting that 
“ Greek is not of the essence of Sacred Scripture ; ” while Bominus 
Yolwinius de Monteflascon remarks, for his part, that Paul having said 
that the Greeks were always liars, their literature was necessarily nothing 
but a lie. Virgil having been mentioned in the presence of one of the 
correspondents of Ortuinus Gratius, he tolls, with much complacency, 
how ho exclaimed — “What do I care for that pagan ?” That so much 
of the fim of the Epistolte should be derived from the illiterate character 
of the Popish theologians, shows how essential a part learning was of the 
whole movement of the Reformation. Europe was, in fact, deodorised by 
the firee dispersion of the delightful essences long hidden in the buried 
caskets of classical literature. 

As may be supposed, the Epistolw Obscurorum Yirorum throw a good 
deal of light on the social habits of the clergy and monks of the old days. 
There seems to have been no little beer and wine swilling amongst them, 
— ^the Greek wine being hold in an esteem which (as we have just seen) 
they did not by any means extend to the Greek language. In one of the 
letters § occurs the famous ecclesiastical stoiy of the divine who on first 
tasting^ “ lacliiyma Christi,” breathed a pious wish that our Lord had wept 
in his native land. With regard to the morality attributed to the body in 
other respects, it is as bad as bad can be ; and it is exposed with the 
freedom of Babehus, and with hardly less than his gross jolly humour. 
The satire of the Epistola is indeed perfectly unrestrained. That Ortuintts 


* Ep. Ob. FiV. i. 14S. t Ih. ii. S60. t Ep. Ob. Fir. U. S70-1. 

I YoL ii. p. £11. We always quote from the edition of 1808, rsfrned to in a 
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Gratiuswas the illegitimate son of a priest, and the nephew of a hangman, 
is evidently thought an excellent jest ; while an intimate relation between 
him and the wife of the renegade Jew, rfefferkom, is assumed as a 
knt)wn fact, and made the subject of a score of playful allusions. Plainer 
speaking on all this side of life than that of the Ejnslolw Obsourorum 
Viromm >s not to be found in satirical literature from Aristophanes down- 
wards ; while Erasmus, though still too free for our modem tastes, is 
reserved, and even prudish in comparison. The exact amount of truth in 
all these charges of licentiousness cannot, we suppose, be detenmned ; but 
they come from so many different countries, and such different men, that 
it is impossible to suppose them mere libels. The very fact that the 
Epibtoloi were ever mistaken by the Eomish paity for a bond fide body of 
correspondence shows that the immorality which they assume in tiieir 
writers did not necessarily prove their fictitious character in the eyes of 
the orthodox. Yet the orthodox were read^' to admit their barbarism in 
point cf stylo. “It is well worth seeing,” Sir Thomas More writes to 
Erasmus, in October, 1516, “how much the Epibtolce Obscurorum Virorim 
please everybody, — the learned in sport, but the unlearned in earnest, who, 
while we laugh, think that we are laughing only at tlie style, which they do 
not defend, but say that it is compensated by the weight of the thoughts, 
and that a most beautiful sword lies hidden in the rude scabbard.” * 
Erasmus himself, in a letter to Martinus Lipsius, not only corroborates 
this, but adds an almost incredible anecdote about the delusion. “ A 
Dominican prior in Brabant,” he relates, “ wishing to make himself known 
to the patricians, bought a heap of these books, and sent them to the chiefs 
of the order, never doubting that they were written in its honour.” 

“ Yet these are they,” adds Erasmus, “ who are the Atlases, as they 
think themselves, of the tottering church, , . . these pronounce on the 
books of Erasmus, and according to their good will, wo are Christians or 
heretics.” f 

Erasmus, like the rest of the cultivated world, had been mightily 
amused by the fun of the Kpislolm ; and there is an old story that he 
laughed so heartily in reading them as to break an imposthume from which 
he was suffering at the time. But Erasmus did not approve the famous 
satire, the scathing severity of wbtt> its riotous freedom, and its daring 
liberties with living names, were qt^ out of keeping with the tone of his 
own Moratian and Addisonian pleasantry. He was particularly annoyed 
that his name should be used so freely in the second volume ; ^d ho 
must have winced at the pungent little sentence in one of the letters, — 
Erasmus est liomo pro se / It is painful to remember that the gallant and 
biilliant ITlric von Hutten died his enemy ; one of the latest pieces of 
work he did in the world having been to write an attack upon Erasmus*^ 
Though never veiy intimate or much together, they had been friends ; 
and perhaps the most valuable portrait of Sir Thomas More that we have 


* EBASKtTS : Op, iii. 1676. f lb, p. 1110. 
VOL. ivi. — ^NO. 95. 
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is in one of the letters of Erasmus to Hutten. The old scholar f3und 
himself obliged to take up the cudgels in self-defence against his quondam 
friendly acquaintance ; and his Spongia is a document of much yalue to 
all who are interested in his biography. 

When the Epistola Obacurorum Viwrum were amusing the world 
in 1616-1617} there was a young Franciscan friar in Fontenay-le-Comte 
in Lower Poitou, who, wo may be certain, watched the dispute with 
eagemessi and read the letters with sympathy and ei\joymont. He had 
been bom in the fair Touraine, which he loved to call the garden of 
France," a few years before Ulric von Hutton saw the light in Franconia. 
Ho had the deep-rooted literary instincts of the Keforming poiiiy ; and his 
brother Cordeliers looked askance at a man who spent days and nights 
on the heretical study of Greek ; and who combined with the most solid 
sagacity a satirical humour that has been rarely equalled in the annals of 
mankind. Francis Kabolois has not loft us in doubt what his feelings 
were about the persecution of Reuchlin. In his queer catalogue of the 
books which Pantagrael found in the library of Bt. Victor, we have: 
Tarrabalationes Doctorum Colonieimum adverts Jteuchlin; and Ara honeate 
■ ' in aocietaU, per Marcum OHuimim. These are hints only ; 
but a hint from Rabelais is worth a chapter from other men. He 
had to do his work by hints ; by buffoonery ; in masquerade. As, 
according to an old story, Aristophanes apppeared in one of his 
own comedies with his face disguised with wino-lecs, so Rabelais 
disguised himself through his whole comic romance in a curiously 
similar way. He is a wine-bibber, a Bhakspearian fool of literature, 
a droll without decency or morals, and whoso filth is only kept from 
fetidity by the clear stream of humour running thi-ough it. He is all 
this, we say — ^to the vulgar eye. But his filth is manure which helps 
to make crops grow. ** I could write a treatise in praise of the moral 
elevation of Rabelais’ work," says Coleridge, which would make the 
Church stare and the conventicle groan, and yet would be troth and 
nothing but the truth." Doubtless, this view of the great poet’s is often 
applied with exaggeration to the lesser humorists. A Dutch commen- 
tator once described Petronius as sanctiaaimus vir. And, not to see in 
the roystering animalism and gross humour of Rabelais the effect of a 
temperament to which these qualities were natural, and to which they 
gave pleasure, as well as a comic mask put on to conceal the real face 
from iffqoisitors and heresy-hunters, would be, we think, to show igno- 
raoee of human nature. Disguises are numerous, and he who takes a 
ludicroiis and obscene one, takes it because he has a relish for the 
lodierous and the obscene. But still Coleridge's doctrine about Rabelais 
is sabstantially rig^t. Look steadily at his eyes, in spite of the mask, 
and you see in them the depth of a wise, earnest, and kindly soul. Thus, 
the letter of Chugantna to Pantagruel (book End, chap. 8) is a model of 
sense and piety ; and every now and then such grave passages occur 
throuf^ the whole work— 4o be | silenced immediately afterwards by the 
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gro8 rire Toiirangmu, which has made bo many hearts merry during the 
last three hundred years. Not eyen the wisdom or the object of Babelais, 
however, do so much to moke the reader forgive what must be called his 
nastiness, as the essential kindness and geniality of his jolly fun. This 
element belongs rather to the early than to the later periods of French 
literature. The satire of Voltaire, for instance, is generally a sneer — not, 
like that of Eabelais, a laugh. 

We make little account of the various theories by which some com- 
mentators have attempted to give real historical names to the persons and 
places of Habelais’ comic fiction. He, no doubt, made references to his 
contemporaries, now and then, just as Swift did to the statesmen of his 
time in dealing with Lilliput and Blofiiscu. But to expect exactitude in 
such details is to take a nan*ow view of the scope of the work. Tho 
general object of Rabelais seems to have been to forward the progress of 
France, by a broadly comic satire of all that retarded it, not in the eccle- 
siastical world only, but in the worlds of education, of law^, medicine, and 
social life. The Reformation, we must remember, was not only a religious 
revolution, but involved changes of every other kind ; and produced not 
merely new churches, but new states of society. Rabelais, thus, did a 
great deal for the modern world, in spite of his never having — like tho 
satii-ists of Germany — helped to bring about a “reformation” of the 
French Church, in the technical sense which that word has acquired. 
Nny, we do not even know that he had any such wish ; and he may, like 
the often misunderstood Erasmus, have had no ambition beyond that of 
improving the religious system of Europe, without breaking its unity. 
But he was less fortunate than the German satirists, for his spirit did not 
really achieve its full triumph till '89 — a triumph accompanied by 
hon’ors which tho good old patriotic humorist could not but have 
deplored. 

Like the author of tho Epistola Obscurorum Virorimif Rabelais loved 
well to fiosh his satire in the members of the monastic orders. Nowhere 
is his satire so direct and intelligible as when he is dealing with monks — 
the peculiar enemies of scholars then, as they had been of the minstrels in 
earlier ages. A passage or two shall illustrate this. We quote firom the 
incomparable translation of Sir Thomas Urquhart, one of the best trans- 
lations ever done of any book.* Sir Thoifias was a Pantagmelist himself, 
of no mean magnitude, in life and in death too. For one of his treatises 
contains a pedigree of the Urquharts of Cromarty, without a break from 
Adam ; and he died in a fit of laughter on hearing of the Restoration of 
Charles 11. — overwhelmed by a sense of the absurdity and uncertainty of 
human afiairs / 

But if you conceive how an ape in a family is always mocked and 
provokingly incensed, you shall easily apprehend how monks are shunned 
of all men both young and old. llie ape keeps not the house, as a dog 

* Tet it has been often maistsbied that the Booteh have no humour. 
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doth ; be draws not in the plough, os tho ox ; be yields neither milk nor 
wool, as the sheep ; he can'ieth no burthen, as a horse doth. That which 
ho doth is only to ... . spoil and dcfilo all, which is the cause where- 
fore he hath of all mon mocks, frumporios, and bastinadoes. 

** After the same mannor a monk — mean those lither, idle, lazy 
monks — doth not labour and work, as do the peasant and artificer ; doth 
not word and defend tho country, as doth the man of war ; cureth not the 
sick and diseased, as the physician doth ; doth neither preach nor teach, 
as do the Evangelical doctors and schoolmastors ; doth not import com- 
modities and things necessary for the commonwealth, as the merchant 
doth. Therefore is it that by and of all men the}' ai'e hooted at, hated, 
and abhorred. ‘ Yea, but,’ said Grangousier, ‘ they pray to God for us.’ 

* Nothing less,’ answered Gargantua. ‘ True it is that with a tingle tangle 
jangling of bells they trouble and disgust all their neighbours about them.’ 

* Right,’ said tho monk ; * a mass, a matin, a vesper well rung ai‘o half 
said. They mumble out great store of legends and psalms, by them not 
at all understood ; the}* say many paternosters, interlarded with Ave- 
Marias, without thinking u})on or appreheniiing the meaning of what it 
is they say, which truly I call mocking of God, and not prayers. But so 
help them God, as they pray for us, and not for being afraid to lose their 
victuals, their manchets, and good fat pottage.’ ” — Garrfantnay book i. 
chap. xl. 

“ A woman that is neither fair nor good, to what use serves she ?” is 
a question put in a subsequent chapter. To make a nun of,” says 
Gargantua ; and soon after we have ihe inscription upon the great gate of 
the famous Rabelaisian abbey, the Abbey of Thelemo : — 

Here enter not vile bigots, bypocrites, 

Externally devoted apes, base snites, 

Fufc np, wiy-ucckcd beasts^ worse than tho Huns, 

Or Ostrogots, forerunners of baboons: 

Cursed snakes, dissembled varlets, seeming sancts, 

Slipshod cafTnrds, beggars pretending wants, 

Fat chaff-cats, smoll-fcast knockers, doltist gulls. 

Ontrstrouting elustcr-fists, contentious bulls, 

Fomentors of divisions and debates, 

Elsewhere, not here, make sale of yonr deceits. 

Another instance of plain-speaking in this First Book is the account 
of Grangousier’s interview with the Pilgrims in the forty-fifth chapter. 

** * What went you to do at St. Sebastian ? ’ Ghrangousier asks. 

We went/ said Sweer-to-go, * to offer up onto that saint our vows 
against the plague.* 

** ‘ Ah, poor men,” said Gmgousier, * do you think that the plague 
comes from St. Sebastian ? ' 

‘‘‘Yes, truly,’ answered Sweer-to-go; *our preachers tell ns so, 
indeed.* 

** * But is it so ? ’ said Grangousier ; * do the false prophets teaeh you 
such abuses ? Do th^ thus blaspheme the samts and holy*men of God ai 
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io make them like unto the deyils who do nothing but hurt unto man- 
kind, — OB Homer writeth that the plague was sent into the camp of the 
Greeks by Apollo, and as the poets feign a great* rabble of Yejoves and 
mischievous gods.’ ” 

Before the Pilgrims are dismissed, comes a passage which cannot bo 
transcribed, on the probable consequences of their absence from home ; for 
the very shadow of the steeple of an Abbey,” we are told, ** is fruitful.” 
Itubelais bcems, hero, to have been thinking of a celebrated epigram by 
]3('za, who was a wit as well as a reformer, and not the least free-spoken 
wit of those free-spoken times. Toleno, a rich old man who is childless, 
goes on a pilgrimage to Loretto, to the Holy Sepulchre, and to Mount 
Sinai, to pray heaven for offspiing. Ho is a\say from home three 
years ; and on returning, finds that his petition has boon heard, and that 
he is tbo father of throe fine children. There were grave and good men 
enough to keep the freedom of Eabelais in countenance ; and doubtless it 
might have been said of Boza, as Johnson said cf Prior, that his Kpigmms 
were ** a lady’s book.” — “ No, sir. Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is 
ashamed to have it standing in her library.” 

The greater vagueuess of the fourth and hfth books of Rabelais makes 
them, wo cannot but think, loss delightful than the first throe. They 
have the sort of inferiority to them which the Laputa of Bwift has to his 
Lilliput and Brobdmgnag. The wit of the great master plays through 
thick vapours of allegory in which it is almost lost. This is especially 
true 'of Book Fifth. The Ringing Island may well bo the Church of 
Rome ; and the Popehawk, Cardinhawks, Bishawks, &c., are readily to 
bo recognized. But as the voyage of Pantagruel and his companions 
proceeds, clouds gather more and more round Rabelais’ meaning, and 
his satfre flashes in transient lightning gleams, which are gone before ono 
has time to enjoy them. Indeed, though essentially a satirist, and of the 
class to which this essay is devoted, he is less read, now that the changes 
which he helped to bring about in Europe have become familiar posses- 
sions, for his satire than for his humour. It is the clear cutting French 
sense, and the rich oily comedy of his pictures of human life, so grotesque 
but so real, for which his countrymen love him. How ho stands with the 
mass of the French now it is not in our power to say ; but we think that 
there has been an increased interest in him amongst their men of letters 
since the great burst of literary activity which followed on the fall of the 
First Empire. The vivid and potent Balzac, so much less known on this 
side of the Ghaxmel than he deserves to be, loved to speak of Rabelais as 
his master ; and in his joyous moods, Balzac, with his childlike hilarity, 
often recalled to his friends the traditional image of his compatriot /of 
Touraine. 

It is a somewhat strange fact that England should not have contributed 
a classic name to the list of satirists of the Reformation. The Utopia is 
a philosophical rather than a satirioal romance ; and the attacks of Bkelton 
on Wolsey were jienional rather than religions or critical. Thm 
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no doubt, oaanal ballads and pasquils written on both sides of the 
struggling powers ; but our business is not with this small change of wit, 
this pistol-shooting of war, on the present occasion. For British satirists 
in the cause of the great revolution of the sixteenth century, who have 
left lasting names in the histoiy of letters, we must go to the north of the 
Tweed. The Scotch can boast as their share of the band of writers who, 
like the band of the Constable Bourbon, scaled the walls of Bomo, a 
satirist who was a poet, and a satirist who was a scholar. 

Unluckily for the fame of the older Scottish writers, they have come 
down in tu^o dead languages — Scots and Latin ; and the satii-ists of whom 
we are now to speak represent each one of them. Sir David Lindsay, of 
the Mount, — whom, by a deliberate anachronism, Sir Walter, in Marmion^ 
has made Lyon King of Arms at the time of Floddcn, — is perhaps the 
most readable of the old Scots poets still. He is fresh and naif, with a 
keen pictorial wit, a genuine good nature, and a wholesome contempt for 
all baseness, cruelty, and pretence. Born the representative of a Fifeshiro 
branch of the Lords Lindsay of the Byres, at some unknown date towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, he was employed young in the household 
of the Stewart kings. Ho was usher to James Y. during that prince's 
childish years ; and having been dismissed that employment with a pension, 
w'as afterwards made Lyon ; — it is supposed about 1527. As chief of the 
Scottish heralds, he w'as connected with several embassies, of w^hich one 
was a mission to Charles Y., in 1581, on the subject of the Scottish trade 
with the Netherlands ; and he was also a member of tho Scottish Par- 
liament. Our business, however, is not wdth his public life, nor even 
with his poetiy proper, which has a groat deal of pleasant sweetness about 
it ; but with the satires by which he aided tho growing spirit of revolt 
against the old Church. A satirist was wanted in this cause, in Scotland, 
if anywhere ; for in no country had the Bomisk clergy a larger share of tho 
national wealth, and in none wore they more bigoted in belief, or dissolute 
in morals. The historian Bobertson calculates that they possessed ** little 
less than one half of the property of the nation and observes, from tho 
public records, that ** a gi'eater number of letters of legitimation was 
granted daring the first thirty years after the Beformation than during 
the whole period that has elapsed since that time.” These wore procured 
by the sons of the clergy, who, having inherited benefices which their 
f^ers were allowed to retain, were anxious to escape from the stain of 
bastardy. The blood of the prelates of old days flows in the vems of the 
best Scottish fiunilies ; for instance, it is an interestiiig little foot that 
Byron was descended, through his mother’s house — the Gordons-^ from 
the famous Cardinal Beatotm^^ Knox’s account of the last hours of that 
grandee’s lifo, in which a certain ** Mistress Marion Ogilvy” figures, will 
never be forgotten by those who have read bis singnlarly quaint and' 
powerful Hiatory, 

The satire of Sir David Lindsay, like that of Erasmus, la of the glayflil 
kind. It is not the e atixe of indigimtion, hut of merriment. It ie as free 
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as the satire of the Ffutola in some respects, but is less personal and less 
gross. There is a real Tein of natural fun in his little poem, ** Kittie's 
Confession,” where the gravity of the confessor is a touch in the spirit of 
the Tartuffe, Eittie narrates that the good man did not direct her to lead 
a pure life, or to trust in the merits of Christ, but solely to follow certain 
observances : — 

Bot gave mo pcnanco ilk auo day, 

Ane Are Maria for to say. 

And Frydayis fyvo na fishce to elt, — 

Dot butter and cggis oro better moit ( 

And with ane plak to by ano messo 
XVa drunken Schir Jhonc Latynlcss. 

« * * » 

Quhcn scho was tclland as scho wist, 

The curate Kittie wald have kist ; 

But yit ane countenance he bure 
Bcgmtj devoiCt daign and demure. 

Said ho, have you any wrongous gear, 

Said she, I stole a peck of bcir, 

Said ho, that should restored be, 

Therefore deliver it to me ! 

* * ii> * 

And mckil Latjno he did mummill, 

I heard nothing but hummill hummill. 

The chief satirical work of Sir Bavid Lindsay was a drama called, Ane 
rieasniitSatiic of the Three FstaitiSf which was performed before the Court 
in 1585, and in 1589. This drama took nine hours in the acting ; but there 
was an interval allowed for refreshment during the course of it, which the 
Scots of that generation were by no manner of means likely to neglect availing 
themselves of. Some of the characters are real, and some allegorical, and 
both are made instruments for exposing ecclesiastical abuHPs, particularly 
the dilatory proceedings of the Consistory Court. A poor fellow “ Pauper” 
who had lent his mare to an acquaintance who drowned her, seeks redress 
from this Court ; “ bot,” complains be — 

Dot, or they came half way to concludendum. 

The feind ano plak was left for to defend him. 
***** 

Of pronunrfanrfum they made me wondrous fain, 

Bot 1 got never my g^o gray more again ! 

One of iho chief complaints against the Scots prelates was that they 
never preached, and ** the dumb dog the bishop ” became a favourite term 
of abuse among the Protestant clergy. Sir Bavid notices this neglect after 
his own fashion in a dialogue in his play between the allegorical personages, 
Gudo-Counsall and Spiritualitle : — 

GuI>E-C017V8ALL, 

Ane bishop’s otBce is to be ane preacher. 

And of the low of God ane pnblio teacher. 

BmrrnAxirm* 

Friend, qohare find ye that we suld piesbonris be ? 
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GUDE-CoUireALL. 

Lake what St. Paul writes unto Timothio,^ 

Tak thare the buke, let see gif yo can spell. 

Spiritualxtib. 

1 never red that, therefore rcid it yonraell. 

A pardoner, with relics to sell, is also a figure of some prominence in 
the Satire of the Three Estaitis, He comes on the stage complaining that 
the sale of his goods is much interfered with by the circulation of the 
English New Testament ; but proceeds to solicit purchases for some 
sufficiently remarkable wares t — 

My patent pardouns yc may sec, 

Cam fra the Can of Tartaric, 

Weill scold with (»t6r>8chclli!i. 

Thocht ye haif na contritioun, 

Yc sail haif full remissioun, 

With help of bakes and boHis. 


Heir is one cord, bnith g6*t and Inn':, 

Qiihilk hangit Johne the Arraistrang, 

Of gndc hemp sofi; and sound : 

Gude haly pcpill, I stand for’d 
Quhaver bcis hangit with this cord 
Ncidis never to be dround. 

The culum of Sanct Biyd’s kow, 

The gruntill of Sanct Antonis sow, 

Quhilk bare his hnly licll : 
tjuha ever be be heiris this bell clink, 

Giff me aue ducat for till drink, 
lie sail no or gang to hell. 

Without ho be of DcUall borne : — 

Maistrrs, trow yc that this be scornc ? 

Cum win this purdonn, cam. 

In spite of all obsoleteness of language and subject, (he true spirit of 
comedy makes its presence felt hero. Sir David Lindsay is a rude 
Scottish Aristophanes ; but the genius for dramatic creation which 
budded in him never came to flower in the cold air of Northern Pro- 
testantism. Scotland has never had a dramatic literature, for we suppose 
nobody now believes in the frigid and unnatural trash of Home’s Bouglm. 
This is partly due to the fanaticism of the country ; and partly to its 
poverty ; but another element must be taken into account in these matters, 
— the almost constant want of literary attainments and litenuy t^pathy 
among the modem Scottish clergy. Much as literature did for the 
Beformation in Scotland as elsewhere, the clergy have d(me astonishingly 
little to repay the debt. Yet among Scotch men of letters the memory d 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount holds its own : 

Still la thy name in high account, 

And itill thy verse has chaims, 

Sir David lAndaay of the Mount 
Lord lyon King at AimeS 
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The reforming war was also carried on in Scotland by satirical ballads. 
We should much like to quote one which the curious reader will find in 
Dr. Irving’s excellent History of Scottish Poetry^ and of which the 
ivfrain or ** ower-word ” is 

Hay trix, trim goo trix under tho greene-wodo tree. 

But this ballad is too long, — and we may add that it is also too htvad, 
for quotation here, even supposing that such ballads came, as they do not, 
within our present plan. That their sting and danger, as well as that of 
other satire, was felt by the orthodox, is proved by an order of the 
provincial council convoked by Archbishop Hamilton in 1649. The 
council directed every ordinary to make strict inquiry within his diocese, 
whether any person had in his possession certain books of rhymes of 
vulgar songs, containing scandalous reflections on tho clergy, together with 
other heretical matter ; ” and to read or keep them was an oflbnce to be 
punished by Act of Parliament. But it was now too late to effect the 
object for which such Acts were passed ; and twenty years afterwards, 
the Archbishop was hanged on a gibbet and embalmed in an epigram. 

The only Scot of that age entitled to figure in our list by the side of 
Lindsay was one who first made the literary genius of his country known 
to Europe, and who in modern times has been persistently and inexcusably 
neglected, — so much so, that ho lies, without even a tombstone to mai'k 
the spot, in the churchyard of tho Greyfriars in Edinburgh. George 
Buchanan — poetariim sui heculi facile pnneepsy as a long list of scholars 
recognized him to be, fi'om Scaliger to Buddiman — was younger than 
Lindsay, but had reached his thirtieth year before tho death of Erasmus. 
His youth in St. Andrews and in Paris was a period of hard study and 
hal’d struggling with poverty, after which ho became tutor to a natural son 
of James V. — about 1684. Already^ — ho was now twenty-eight — he had 
wi’itten a poem against the Franciscans ; and a few years afterwards, 
James, having formed an ill opinion of their sincerity towards him in the 
matter of a certain rumoured conspiracy, requested Buchanan to compose 
a satii'e , against the order. Buchanan knew his men, and hesitating 
between offending either them or the king, produced a brief and ambiguous 
composition. James was not satisfied with this, and demanded something 
sharp and pointed — acre et aouleatum. The result was the Franciscanus, 
one of the most vigorous Latin satires of the century. Boon after, 
Buchanan learned that his life was sought by Cardinal Beatoun, who had 
offered the king money for it. He was sentenced to exile and imprisoned, 
but escaped while his jailers were asleep, and got away to England and 
the Continent. This was in 1689. He remained abrofad more than 
twenty years, leading a life of much variety. Suspicion of heresy drov^ 
him horn Paris ; the plague drove him from Bordeaux. He went away 
to Lisbon to teach the classics ; but there, too, the fatal odour of 
hetesodoxy clung to him. He was imprisoned in a monastery, where 
he spent Us time on his immortal liatin version of the Psalms. Quitting 
" 80—8 
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the Tagas in a vessel that had put in there on her way to England 
from Crete, he landed in London, which he left for his favourite Paris. 
He was now for the next five years tutor to a son of Marshal Brissac, 
with whom ho resided a good deal in Italy. He returned to Scotland 
about the time that Queen Maiy did, in 1660 ; joined the party of the 
Eegent Murray ; was tutor to young James VI., and held other important 
appointments; and died in Edinburgh in 1682^ in his seventy-seventh 
year. 

The most valuable books of Buchanan are his version of the Psalms, 
and his Uenim Scoticarum Ilistoria ; but his satires are very excellent, 
and must have helped to bring the men of the ancient system into a whole- 
some and desirable contempt. The Franciacanvft holds the first place 
amongst them. It is a Juvonalian satire in sonorous hexameters of great 
swing and flow ; for Buchanan was almost equally at home in every form 
of Latin composition, from the sweet ripple of elegiacs to the stormy roll 
of indignant heroics. He places himself in the position of one who is 
dissuading a friend from entering the Franciscans, and proceeds to lay 
bare their character and habits. They ar^ recniited, he says, from those 
who have no means at home ; or who have angry stepmothers, and severe 
fithers and masters ; or who ore lazy, and cold to all the attractions of the 
muses. The order to such is a harbour of refuge and of ignoble case. Borne 
look after the door, and some after the kitchen. One digs in the garden ; 
another is employed to trick widows. The duller sort are sent to dupe the 
rural vulgar ; to give apples to the boys, and amulets to the girls, whoso 
heads they fill with the most superstitious fancies. The dullest blockhead 
assumes the appearance of wisdom when be has become one 'of these 
friars, and learns to humbug the world ; and in his old age may proceed 
to teach the art to young beginners. He will teach him how to make a 
judicious use of confession, and to plunder well those whose secret thoughts 
and deeds have become his property ; how to lure innocent virgins into 
sin ; and how, if any one resolutely declines communication with the 
sect, to earwig his servants, and try to get up accusations against him, — 
especially if his life should prove irreproachable, the accusation of heresy. 
A groat deal more advice of the kind is given, and a story told of an 
adventure which had evidently befallen Buchanan himself on the Garonne. 
One of the brothers was travelling in company with a woman who fell into 
labour in the vessel ; and he abandoned her to her fate, running away 
amidst the confaBion caused by the event at the landing-place. Buchanan 
tells the story in the person of an old Franciscan ; and, with admirable 
irony, makes him conclude by sayiug : — Young and strong as I then 
was, 1 could *hardly silence t^ murmurs of the people, often though I 
execrated the deed, and swore that the offender was some Lutheran lying 
hidden under the name of our holy sect 1 ” 

We do not find in the satirical portions of Buchanan’s writings the 
Einamian vsin of 8ir David Lindsay, or tha rolliddag hursour of BabalAis, 
por even the intermediate kind of pleasantly, smasUng of both, of the 
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Epistola Obsmrorum Vironm, Hifi fiin is grim ; and his abuse hearfy* 
He is of the Juvenalian and Swiftian school of satire ; a good hard proud 
Scots gentleman, whose keen feeling hr classical beauty has given him 
elegance but not gentieness. There was nothing of what is now called 
«< gushing" about George, any more than about those similar types of 
Scot, Smollett and Lockhart. lie hod much love for his own friends ; 
much humour and feeling at bottom ; but very little compassion for foolsi 
rascals, or personal enemies. Many of his epigrams are bitter enough I 
and we shall transcribe a couple of them from a recent translation 

ON THE MONKS OF ST. ANTONY. 

When living, thou, St. Antony, 

As swine-herd kept thy swine ; 

Now, dead, thon keep’st, St. Antony, 

This herd of monks of thine. 

The monks os etnpid nrc as they. 

As fond of dirt and prog ; 

In dumbness, torpor, ugliness, 

Each monk is like each hog. 

So much ngrccs 'tween herd and herd, 

One point would make all good, — 

If but thy monks, St. Antony, 

Had acorns f:)r their food 1 

ON PONTIFF PIUS. 

Heaven he had sold for money ; earth ho left in death as well ; 

What remains to Pontiff Pius nothing that I see but hell I 

Buchanan tho latest, is also the last of the satirists on whom we 
have undertaken to offer some criticisms in this paper. It has been 
seen that the Low Countries, Germany, Franco, and Scotland, each 
produced within tho compass of about a century satirists whose names 
have become classical, and whose powers were exerted in the same 
direction. The exact value of their services to the cause of divine 
ti'uth and human enlightenment cannot bo estimated ; but it was 
undoubtedly groat. The friends of the cause valued them; its foes 
feared them. They were nearly all persecuted; they were all, without 
exception, we think, libelled. Two of them were, in ignorance how- 
ever, grossly misrepresented by succeeding generations of their own 
friends and countrymen. Francis Eabelais was made the traditional 
hero of a score of foolish anecdotes, apocryphal, obscene, and pro- 
fane. George Buchanan became, in the eyes of the Scottish peasantry, 
the king’s fool of a past age ; and chap-books, filled with the dirtiest 
stories about him, circulated by thousands among the cottages of his 
native land. 

The last historical fact is only amusing. But there were other c^di- 
tions common to these men of great importance, which may bje well 
commended to the attention of those who are inclined to upd^mate 
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Batirists generally, and to that of the ordinary comic writers of our own 
time. These satirists of the Reformation wore all scholars and thinkers to 
a man : not wits only, still less buffoons, but invariably among the best- 
read men, and the most vigorous manly intellects of their generation. 
Erasmus towered over the whole century ; and by universal admission, 
Buchanan did more skilfully than any writer what every writer of the 
period was tiying to do ; while Hutten was recognized along the whole 
length of the Rhine as one of the most accomplished men in Germany ; and 
Rabelais ranked from the first among the most learned men in France. 
What is equally worthy of notice, no solid charge has ever been proved 
against the characters of any of the satirists of the Reformation. Hutton 
was probably not the soberest man in Europe, but he was generous, and 
faithful, and brave, and true. Erasmus was loved by the best men then 
Jiving ; and Rabelais and Lindsay trusted by the chief peraonages of their 
respective kingdoms. As for the silly lies which were once disBeminated 
against Buchanan by such writers as Father Garasse, they are no longer 
repeated even by Popish malignity. The lies and the liars have passed 
into a common obscurity. 

The study of such writers would seem, ^e may say in conclusion, to 
have a practical value, as well as a merely antiquarian interest. The last 
man who did any political work of European importance by the use of 
satire — ^Beranger — ^felt strongly on this subject. He had boon often urged 
to come forward for the Academy, but alv^ays persistently declined ; and 
he gave a remarkable explanation of his reasons for this decision. The 
chanson, he said, may be again needed as a political instrument ; and 1 
could not, as a chansoiwicr, set an example which might load to its being 
prostituted by ambitious men to the service of power. The sentiment is 
noble ; and it is instructive. Satire may again be necessary in politics and 
other fields ; and if the reaction against modem knowledge and thought, 
which seems to be gaining ground in some quarters, should become really 
formidable to intellectual freedom, we may some of ns be none the less 
nsefol for having studied the satirical masters of the great sixteenth 
century. 
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Along the whole Natal coast-line there is, so far as T know, but one 
spot which can fairly bo called a watering-place. To that length of south- 
east African shore might also bo added two hundred miles to the south, 
and two hundred miles to the north of our colonial frontiers, and then wo 
shall have nearly six hundred miles of glorious sea-frontage utterly unused 
for purposes of enjoyment by man. The sole rival of Brighton or Biarritz 
in this part of the world is the place I refer to. A smaller can hardly 
exist, for it contains only one house. And oven that house would, in the 
ryes of all my English readers, be deemed little better than a hovel. Such 
as it is, I am its tenant for the time being, and a vast fund of true and 
healthful enjoyment does the tenancy of my hovel confer upon me. 

Few shores can present less variety of outline than that of South-East 
Africa. No navigable rivers empty themselves into the sea ; thus there 
are no estuaries. Scores of narrow, rocky, shallow streams do fall into 
the ocean, after devious courses from the ever-visible uplands, but all of 
them have sand-bars across their mouths, and during the dry mid-year 
months of winter these bars can often be traversed dryshod. Nor are 
there any creeks, harbom'S, or indentations of any kind, except where, 
here and there, some river-guarding bluff advances a little further than 
usual into the sea, and thus affords, on one side at least, a small measure 
of shelter. Between DeTagoa Bay on the north, and Algoa Bay on the 
south — and there are, say, seven hundred miles between them — only one 
port worth the name is found, and that is Durban, the leading commercial 
centre of Natal. There an all but landlocked basin, about five miles long, 
affords a safe haven for vessels of moderate tonnage. 

My watering-place, which is what 1 have to do with now, is about 
fifteen miles south of Durban. Africa is but a beginner in civilization as 
yet ; and although six miles of railway are in operation near the town, 
they do not come in this direction. Nor, indeed, do public vehicles of 
any kind offer facilities for travel. In Natal, when we want to go about, 
but one way is possible to those who are burdened with baggage or other 
impedimenta* We have to post to our watering-place. But our chariot 
is a clumsy, big, and springless waggon, and our team consists of fourteen 
gigantic oxen, whose vast-spreading horns never fail to strike the stranger 
with surprise. This cumbrous vehicle is as slow as it is uncomfortable. 
Moving at the rate of about two miles on hour, wo hope to reach amr 
destination ere dusk. The road, though flat, is sandy. Long hiUs, 
shaggy with tropical bush-growth, and enlivened by the gardens and 
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cottages of snbnrban residents, skirt our way. On the other side the 
mangroye swamp, which lines the bay, hems us in. Groups of Kaffirs and 
coolies, laden with fruit and vegetables for sale in town, pass us. Solitary 
horsemen, devoid of knightly trappings, are seen ambling along such sylvan- 
and shady by-paths as Mr. G. P. B. James would have delighted in. Hero 
we plunge through a narrow, bridgeless stream, where, at high tide, the 
oxen might have to swim. Here wo come to a tree of untold antiquity, 
under whose spreading branches many a picnic party has disported, and 
many a belated traveller encamped for the night. After throe hours’ 
trekking,” or crawling, the panting oxen ore sot free, to depasture them- 
selves for an hour or two. No inn is near ; but waggon travellers csom 
hotel accommodation, being, of all classes of wayfarers, the most self- 
reliant. Brushwood is gathered in the neighbouring bush by our attendant 
Kaffirs, a fire is lit, the kettle is boiled, and, seated on the ground, our 
party take their midday meal. 

A few words about that party may not be out of place. I am the only 
man amongst them — a fact portending serious responsibilities. The 
costume of my fair fellow-travellers would give a serious shock to the 
proprieties of Scarborough or Deauville. Oats that arc nearly two feci in 
diameter shield the feminine visages from the scorching sun. Crinoline 
was never in less demand. At my watering-place the utility of apparel is 
ostimatod according to its age and strength. The total absence of all 
curious eyes enables the laws of Nature and the dictates of comfort to 
bo consistently followed. 

In the month of May with us the shadows begin 'to lengthen early, and 
our journey’s end draws near. After crossing the Umlazi by a wooden 
bridge, we pass sugar-mills in quick succession. For this long, narrow 
plain, stretching out from the head of the bay, is almost covered with 
plantations, whoso thick, ribli^n-l^ce leaves make a cheery rustle as we 
pass them. The chessboard-Uke divisions of cofiee-estatos may also bo 
seen on the wooded hillsides. A little further and we cross a wide, BhaUo^Y 
stream, in the quicksands of whose bottom waggons often stick for hours, 
and which is sometimes so flooded in the summer as to be impassable by 
horsemen. Now we leave all traces of a rood behind us, and follow the bed 
of the river for half a mile or more, until a narrow path, cut out of the side 
of a steep hill, shows us that our seaside retreat has at last been reached. 

1 have pddon on ahead, meanwhile, to '* prospect” the place, and see 
how we eould get into the house ; for when too late to return to Durban it 
is discovered that the one key which serves for all the doors has been left 
behind. A narrow path cut out of the side of a steep hill, rising at an 
angle of about forty-flve degrees, brings me to an opening of the bnsh on 
the top of a shoulder of the hill, about a hundred feet above the plain. 
Juft t^n^ this, in a small ^elf-like nook, surrounded on three sidei 
by bash, stands onr home for the ensuing month. My enthusiasni e^bout 
the attractions qf the spot somewhat abated when I saw onr residenoe. Ilf 
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is a small building of a ooasimction paeuliar to South A£ica) and knows 
looally as ** wattle and dab." Its walls are simplj made of polos, with 
wattles interlaoed between them, the whole being daubed oTer with rough 
plaster, and then limewashed. In an inclement climate, whore the winds 
are violent and rains are frequent, such a style of arohiteoture would never 
keep out the weather. But in our mild latitude it gives capital shelter 
and lasts for many a long year. In this case the structure consists of one 
centre room, twenty feet long and fourteen wide, into which open four 
small rooms, two on either side, each being respectively fourteen by eight. 
The first serves us as parlour, dining-room, reception-room, and room of 
all- work, the others are all bedrooms. Overhead there is nothing but the 
bare shoots of iron that form the roof. As the walls are only about ten 
feet high, and whitewashed inside as well as out, the reader will form 
some idea of the charming simplicity which distinguishes this, our marine 
menage. 

Locks in Natal arc superfluities. Until within the last year burglars 
and robbers wero never hoard of except as plaguing foreign lands. As 
often as not in our country districts doors are left unlockj^p windows 
unfastened, and our houses generally accessible to any evil -disposed per- 
sons. Our primitive state hitherto has been our great security. As 
civilization grows and spreads all this will pass away ; and there are such 
evidences latterly, that, as a colony, we are civilizing and degenerating 
concurrently. This is by way of explaining bow it was that I managed so 
readily, with the aid of a largo nail, to force open the look, and thus 
obtam ingress. Although no other houso is to be found at a less distance 
than a mile the lock was a formality — a deference to usage and nothing 
more. 

The sun was sotting as the waggon drew up for the night at the bottom, 
nud weary work we had dragging all our household goods up that ladder- 
like path before darkness set in. Although the house was let as fur- 
nished" wo had a host of moveables to bring witli us, the furniture 
being simply confined to a table, two closets, one largo and four small 
bedsteads, some shelves, a cracked toilet glass, and a dozen chairs. It 
required some exertion, therefore, to put our house in order and appease 
our hunger, but both were duly accomplished within two or three boura» 
Our Kaffirs picked up a large pile of drift-wood from the beach in a few 
minutes, and soon a roaring fire filled our bare and curtainless apartment 
with a blaze of light. 

Once shaken down into something like order, the evarlastmg boom 
of the breakers tempts me out. From the verandah in front I can see 
nothing but the vast, mjetic blank of the ocean, stretching from mj feet 
away into dim obscurity, and streaked along the shore, as Deu; as.tbn^eye 
can penetrate the gloom, with white lathery bars of fbaim Kveaiy fisiT 
seconds, as some new roller rises diurkly out of the sesi end pkngei 
down upon the rocks in a ora skmg cataract of snrgci a akKange ilaA 
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of veiled phospliorescent light shoots along the breaker, as though some 
sudden blaze had burst out beneath it. This effect is quite didhrent &om 
the more sparkling displays of ocean phosphorescence one sees on a smaller 
scale when on the water at night. Only once have I seen anything 
like it, and that was off the coast of South America, one dark night when 
the ocean was crossed by broad bands of the same sort of light, emitted as 
wo afterwards found, by a large species of jelly-fish, whoso scientific 
denomination I am not naturalist enough to remember correctly. 

Although I have been accustomed all my life to live near the sea, the 
constant roar of the waves only some hundred feet below produces at first 
an unpleasant and imtating sensation. On this first night I said that the 
din would certainly drive me mad if I continued there ; but next night 
the noise was as great, and my reason seemed unimpaired ; the night 
after that I concluded that the ocean might rave far more loudly than it 
did without affecting my sanity. The sea, indeed, become companionable 
in its vocal efforts before many days were over. Those grand tones, so 
nnquenchably impressive, are, after all, the most eloquent of Nature’s 
voices. For four weeks they have never coast'd, and when, in the calmest 
weather, their fury abates, they only sink m\» a milder cadence. At 
night we have never got rid of the notion that a storm is raging. We wakt, 
and fimey that rain is pouring dov^m in torrents, and that a gale is howling 
round the house. Nothing of the sort. Go out, and the air is deliciously 
still, the stars shine peacefully, and all the elements are hushed except 
the sleepless ocean. 

About seven in the morning the red dull blaze of the sun as it rises 
above the sea-line and looks in at our curtainlcss windows (there are no 
piying eyes to fear) wakes us all. From my pillow I look down upon the 
broad sea now, and usually at this time in a state of oily calm. No 
horizon is clearly visible in the mists of morning. It is not here as it is 
at sea, where the evly riser enjoys the grandest aspect of the changeful 
•ocean. The sea looks its worst at this time. Except on rare ocoasions 
when gales arise, these southern winter mornings are still, and the waves 
that may have tossed and tumbled in the sunlight of the preceding 
evening have generally subsided ere midnight. Thick vapours hang over 
the waters and contract the distance, the sun rises red and big, the sea 
looks torpid and dull ; but it is not silent. Loud as over roar the crash- 
ing braakm ; and if the tide be flowing in, the din th^ make will be your 
first disturbance on awaking. 

Short time does one take in dressing at so primitive a retreat. Having 
loosed the bit of string by which the door is temporarily fastened, 1 begin 
to do what all masters of Booth African households are compelled to do, 
nami^, to set the wheels of the domestic machinery, in the shape of 
Kaffir and eoohe servants, at work. The easy natures of these people 
forbid any exertion on their part that is not absolutely neoessaiy.* There 
they are, seated round the old grate in the reed hut, windowless, dooiv 
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loss, and floorless, which acts as kitchen and servants' quarters to the 
establishment. A largo pot of maize porridge gargles pleasantly on 
the fire, and their simple hearts are rejoicing in the prospect of a 
speedy meal. Happily, they are a docile, albeit a lazy, people, and they 
skip about theii* several duties with a song on their lips and a smile 
in their eyes. Not so, however, onr Indian cook. He is in great straits. 
He can’t keep the draughts out of the kitchen, and he is distressed by 
the utter lack of all facilities for cooking. He mutters that ho can't 
understand why his master should desert homo comforts for sucli a 
place. Nature has few charms for Sambo anywhere ; to love her is to 
acquire a taste. My cook falls into a yet lower state of despondency on 
finding that both teapot and cofle6>{)ot have been forgotten, and with 
a sigh ho proceeds to make an eartlionware pitcher without a handle do 
duty for those utensils, as well us, at a later stage, act as deputy for a 
soup tureen. 

The order of the day at our watering-place is about as regular and 
systematic as it is at more pretentious resorts. Breakfast being over, 
down all the party sallies to the beach. That is the beginning stud the 
end of our enjoyments ; the shore in one phase or another engrosses all 
our attention. Now the tide happens to bo out. Smooth and hard the 
sands stretch bare on either hand. Beyond them the dark rocks are loft 
uncovered by the falling tide. An almost pei’pendioular bound of about 
a hundred feet carries us to the top of a pile of boulders, by which the 
beach just hero is buttressed. Below these, on one side a platform of 
rock stretches o\it to the sea. This slab of sandstono is worn into 
numberless little basins and channels, in which lovely striped fish of tiny 
size and delicate proportions flit about. Further on, the pools are deeper 
and larger ; the rocks are undermined by the sea, whicli you can hear 
champing and chafing beneath you. Now and then, an incoming wave fills 
these pools to overflowing, and through eountloss unsuspected holes and 
chinks the water Spurts up like a fountain into your face. To the further 
rocks the mussels cling in black masses, tdns on tons, small and great, 
fi'om the delicate green-tinted youngster to the big, hoaxy, and bearded 
patriarch. 

It is here that we fish. On the first morning of our arrival a Kaffir put 
hiB hook down a deep hole not more than a foot in diameter, and in a 
minute's time he hauled up a huge rock-cod, dark-brown and spotted, 
with broad greedy mouth, and ugly fins. These insignificant-ldoking 
pools, crannies though they be, give access to the still depths of sea under- 
neath, where these fish, which are delicious eating, love to lie. But there 
are fish of all kinds to be had for the hauling. Gome to this rods^a 
daily haunt of ours. Down in the clear depths you may see hutidiiitB 
of beautiful creatures— some darting quickly from rook to rock, ahd 
pool to pool, others gliding slowly nearer the bottom, now poking at a 
buneb of seaweed, or putting tO flight a shoal of smaller fry. Here iro 
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the narrow, deep-bodied, silvery bream ; the oodlike, broad-backed mullet ; 
the deep, fleshy-coloured. Gape salmon. Here, too, are fish, flashing to 
and fro, which in truth may be said to ** boar the rich hues of all glorious 
things.” 1 have seen the fish-markets of Mauritius and other Eastehi 
places, but never have 1 seen fish so brilliantly and beautifully coloured 
ns some that are common hero. Two kinds in particular may he named ; 
one being striped with jagged bonds of the brightest blue and orange ; the 
other being crossed by bars of the richest green and gold. Both are good 
bitefs and capital eating, and as they retain their colours after cooking, 
they are pleasant objects on the table. 

But there are ugly fellows too. One little wretch in particular, from 
his extreme and unparalleled hideousness, we dubbed a sea- devil. In all 
respects ho is hateful. This pariah of the fish race is cowardly but greedy, 
never swimming forth into the open water, but crouching in holes of the 
rock, or among the seaweed, not far from the surface. He has a detestable 
knack of seizing the bait when it gets within reach, and holding it tenaciously 
while you tug and tug in the belief that the hook has caught. The first fish 
of this kind which 1 brought up offered so^uch resistance that I reckoned 
upon a prize of magnificent proportions, and was rewarded by a wriggling, 
imcanny creatiure throe or four Inches long. This toad of the ocean is dark- 
brown and mottled, is scaleless, and protrudes large vicious eyes. Its 
mouth is far too large for its body, and overhung by masses of fieshy skin 
not unlike lips. Two large prickly fins, just like the wings of harpies, are 
placed close to the head, and a long row of similar ones runs down the 
back. Small yellow teeth, which have a proueness to bite, complete the 
picture. 

But the most companionable and interesting fishes wo have hero are 
the porpoises. They are our daily visitors. A school of about a hundred 
appear to have their abiding place somewhere along the coast. Shortly 
after sunrise they eome plunging and leaping up from the southward, 
returning again ere the day he out. They are not the uncouth creatures 
they appear and are reputed* to be. We have excellent opportunities of 
observation, os these lively creatures keep close inshore, just outside the 
rocks, but within and amongst the breakers, which have no terrors for 
them. It is a rare sight to see a troop of porpoises coming head on 
towards the land on the crest ci a roller. When caught by such a wave 
tboy turn with it, and as the groat heave of water gathers itself up» wall- 
like, and then curls over and darts down, smooth, green, and crushing, the 
line of porpoises may be clearly seen, at full length, regular as a squadron 
of eovaliy, diving or rather rushing with the force of the wave into the 
stiUer depiths beneath the swirling foam. 

Heasfiiit is it, too, to waAoh the porpoises leap, as 1 often ^ve soon 
them do, dear over a breaker, or turn head over tail in their gambols, 
or catch at some roving fish, for which they are ever looking oei* Bad 
havoci indeed, do these varacious creat«u!es nudee w n ang theif ssssUar 
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feUows, and a mommg when no porpoisee appear— a rare eyeat— is a 
certain prelude to good sport. 

At spring-tides, when the far-receding wayes leaye the rooks bare, a 
perfect paradise of seaside ** wonders ” is disclosed. The first day when 
we could get such a glimpse of the beauties which the sea hides happened 
to be Sunday, and our party were, I believe, none the worse for being 
compelled to wander in rapturous admiration, not amidst the fretted aisles 
of cWch or cathedral, but amidst these — the humblest, and yet the most 
mysterious, of Nature’s works. The rocks wore found to eontain pool 
after pool, in bewildering numbers, each being in itself a most perfect 
and amply-furnished aquarium. Words cannot describe the purity of 
the water in these wave-worn cavities, but it will bo understood perhaps 
when I say that on more than one occasion 1 have got a wetting by 
walking into one, under the delusion that it was dry. These pools are 
RumetimoR carpeted with sea-weed of vivid tints, with sponges, with 
fungi, or perhaps with sparkling and shell-strewn sand. All round the 
sides is a shaggy growth of sea-weed, while under tiny overhanging 
clifis sea anemones nestle, or the storlike species of the sea urchin move 
curiously about. Multitudes of delicate and graceful little fish, with 
Hilveiy, striped, golden, nr speckled bodies, glide peacefully hither and 
thither, or, when disturbed, dart into some smaller out-pool — ^a sort of 
inner chamber, where the sea-wood grows thicker, the rock overhangs 
more, and a comfortable hiding-place can be found. The beautiful shells 
wo pick up on the sands above are boro seen animated, moving about 
Iho bottom, and taking an active part in the wonderful economy of the 
universe. 

But time would foil me wore 1 to write of these sub-aqaeous glories os 
I should like to do. Their types and forms are so varied and new, 
their habits are so interesting and suggestive, their colours are so rich and 
mellow, and they, in their native loveliness, seem so confidently to defy 
the power of man to imitate or to match their beauties, that one could 
never tire of tiyung to do justice to such a theme. But there are 
other features of our watering-place yet to be described ere this rapid 
sketch ends. Not far up the coast the sea has scooped out of a 
mass of sandstone rooks three or four picturesque arches and caves, 
not large, but infinitely beautiful, as the afternoon sun glints through 
their chinks and crannies, and throws a glow upon the big boulders 
piled up in the background. Half-a-mile farther we come to a little bay, 
hemmed in by tall rooks, but skirted by a delicious strip of hard firm 
sand. Behind and aronnd rises, sheer &om tho water’s edge to the height 
of 800 feet, on almost perpendicular hill, clothed with thick vegetatiai^ 
rustling bananas, spiral aloes, and hanging creepers, whose evergreei^ 
tints are reflected, when the tide is up and the air is calm, in the watesh 
below. 

The vegetation of our shores would seem strange even to eyes aeens- 
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tomed to the leafago and bush-growth of southern Europe. All along the 
beach, just above high water mark, are rows of tall grim aloes, a plant 
whose leaves are as large as, though their arrangement diffors from, those 
of the Mexican agave. Those veterans rise in some places to a height of 
twenty feet. Around their stems cluster thickly the dead leaves of many 
long seasons, and at the top the fresh living leaves spread out umbrella- 
Standing thus, they look liko gaunt sentries stationed along the 
beach. They are scattered singly amidst the bush, clothing the hills, 
steep and high, that rise abruptly from the sands along the whole length 
of the Natal coast. But dense groves of the wild banana, and closely- 
matted jungle of stunted growth, give fi'cshnoss throughout the year to the 
aspect of the shore. 

Not many birds ore to bo seen hereabout. Occasionally a gull will fly 
over the sea to some unseen resting place. Now and then that toothsome 
delicacy, the Oddidore,” will alight on the beach in quest of insects or crabs. 
About ten miles to the southward a stream called in the expressive language 
of the natives, Amanzimtote, or Biver of B\wiet Water, enters the ecu. 
Near the mouth it spreads out, as many of our African rivers do, into a 
lagoon, surrounded by bushy hills, whoso environing trees spring nearly out 
of the water. Here these b<'autifal birds may be found in large numbers, 
for in this sequestered retreiit few sportsmen, as yet, have found them out. 
At the mouth of our river, the Umbogontwiui, there arc several largo 
boulders overlooking the stream, and on the top of these a pair of speckled 
kingfishers, the largest and rarest of that beautiful species, ore ofUm 
distinctly perched. We have seen, too, more than one flock of pelicans 
pass over us, their number being preceded, ns usual, by a loader, and their 
harsh cries distinctly reaching us from a vast altitude. Black-winged, 
white-headed sea-eagles sometimes, though not often, sail pass majes- 
tically, while silver-winged snipe may bo met with on the beach in the 
early morning. The bush at the back of us is thronged with smaller 
birds, emerald- winged, golden-breastod, scarlet-collared, or black-crested, 
and by no means destitute of vocal capacity. 

There are pther forms of life about us of which the reader may like to 
hear something. Our house is situated in the comer of what is known 
as a Kaffir location. The cautious foresight of the English government has 
set apart for, and the liberality of the eolonial legislature has secured to, the 
mass of Kaffirs, refugees, and others, living within the colony, certain large 
spaces of land, comprising in all about a million and a half acres, which arc 
inalienaMy assigned for their occupation and benefit. All the country 
sonthward of ns for twenty miles is one of these locations. Borne of the 
natives resident in it oire among the oldest colonred inhabitants of the 
colony* Of late years the location has become partly depopulated, owing 
to that instinct, or necessity, of savage races which leads them- to retire 
before the advances of civilization. This location consists of some of the 
finest land on the coast* It is close to towU) and therefoie near a market. 
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Many a white settlor would be only too thankful to have a home here. 
But its Tery proximity to the more thickly colonized distriote constitutoa its 
chief drawback in the eyes of the natives. They begin to feel cramped and 
overlooked ; and latterly many large tribes have, for no other apparent 
reason, moved away nearly a hundred miles to the southward, near the 
frontier of the colony. The consequence is that this beautiful tract of 
country is scarcely peopled at all, and it is hoped that the home government 
will aUow it to be exchanged for the lands voluntarily selected by its 
former inhabitants. _ 

But there are many Kaffirs residing here nevertheless. Two kraals 
are in the immediate neighbourhood, and as wo are largely dependent 
upon them for our daily supplies, they are regarded as part of our esta- 
blishment. Butchenes and shops are at some distance, and hsh forms 
a large feature in one’s doily menu. These black neighbours of ours are 
himple, piimitive people, who regard this rough and rude shanty as a sort 
of manor-house, li'om whence they have a prescriptive right to draw as 
much custom as possible. We had not been here two days before the 
head and lord of the nearest kraal came to pay his respects. He was 
a tall, fine old man, of about sixty-five, as far as one could judge, and a 
Kaffir’s age is one of those mysteries which baffie the shai'pest intel- 
ligence and the most prolonged observation. He was m the garb of 
his people, that is the garb of nature, wholly unassisted save in the 
girdle of skin and a feather or two stuck in his hair. A young wife 
accompanied him, apparently regarding her patriarchal husband as an 
excellent joke. Having squatted on his knees in the verandah ho began 
to take snuff, as a preface to further diplomatic intercourse, and then 
proceeded with inflexible candour to express his opinion regarding the 
personal appearance of every member of our party, to the gi'eat confiision 
of all. Having asked for a drink, and obtained it, he gave the best part 
of the beverage to his young wife, who told him that it would certainly 
do him harm were he to imbibe it all. Having then arranged to supply us 
with milk and com daily, he saluted us as his rulers and benefactors, and 
went his way. The next morning the head of another k];sial, about two 
miles off, came to see us, bringing with him baskets containing noble fish, 
large active crayfish, oysters and mussels, for all of which excellent prices 
were demanded. It is a singular circumstance that while Zulus generally 
will not touch fish, looking upon it as well as upon pork as unclean, these 
Kaffirs have no such scruples, and almost subsist on fish. The children come 
down in shoals, pick a quantity of mussels off the roclm, light a fire upon 
the beach, and roast them over it ; and capital eating they are when thus 
cooked. More expert fishermen than the Kaffirs are 1 have rarely seen. 
Their lines are of great strength, twisted out of strips of bark. Baiting 
these with crayfish they will pull out of small holes, with surprising quick- 
ness, fish after fish — great struggling fellows which require a hard Wow Of 
two before they are |[ot off the hne^ 
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The other day we made a state visit to the nearest kraid. After 
following some winding paths, darkened by the overhanging bush, we came 
to a group of about half-a-dozon beehive-shaped huts placed round an 
enclosure for cattle, at the top of a hill. A chorus of many dogs greeted 
our approach. Ours, of no breed in particular, always infest the kraals 
of Kaffirs, and bark much without biting at all. Several women crawled 
out of the apertures, two feet high, through which alone daylight finds 
ingress into these straw huts. Presently the whole seraglio was around 
us, and in due time the old chief himself toddled up from a midday 
siesta under a leafy tree. It was pleasant to see how thoroughly fund and 
fearless of him his wives seemed to be. There were six of them, one for 
each hut. All had babies of tender age on their backs or in their arms. 
He was no Bluebeard, this aged polygamist, and fondled his youngest infant 
— a bead-eyed little urchin wholly naked, as all Kaffir children arc — with 
more manifest affection than 1 ever saw a native exhibit before. Presently 
a woman much older than the rest came up and squatted down on all 
fours beside him, as though the place werl^ hers by right. He looked 
pleased to see her. She put her head down, voiy much as a cat does 
when it wants stroking, and he fondly rubbed and scratched it for a ^hilo. 
The action was so simple, yet so funny, that we could not resist a laugh. 
He looked up rather wondoringly and asked us if we were smiling at hi<') 
doing that. ** Yon white men have particular ways of caressing those 3 'ou 
love, and this is our way.” The justice of this remark wo had to admit, 
whether we liked it or not ; and though the lesson came unpleasantly, we 
confessed to ourselves that the self-sufficiency of people who ridicule others 
for habits and customs that differ from their own, often deserve such a 
rebuke as we received from this Zulu philosojiher. The old lady herself 
was evidently delighted with the attention of her husband, and proudly 
told US that she was his oldest wife. ** And I love her the best,” said he, 
an assurance by no means resented by the others. 

This reminds me of a story told by a medical friend, who many years 
resided in ihe upper districts. The wife of a powerful chief living in the 
vidnitj was bitten by a snake, and in his anxiety to cure her the chief at 
once sent for the European doctor. Borne considerable time necessarily 
elapsed before the latter could possibly reach the place, and his arrival was 
too late to effect a cure ; the wife died. The chief was wildly inconsolable. 

But yon have plenty more wives,” suggested my friend^ anxious to cheer 
the pafrifrd distress of the bereaved chieftain, who could number his wives 
by tens, if not by twenties. ** Ah,” said he, with an ezpmsian of real and 

feeling, ** bnt the heart loyes but one.” 

Befera we left the kraal a young man, himsdf manied, came up, 
Thai is my eldest son,” said the old wtfo, ” and the best of them all.” 
The hetr, despite his importanoe and superioiity, seemed a modest, 
tmaseinning fellow. When his lather dies, he will inhafit not imly his 
station and property, but his wives too, who wiH tiMoa be bil slices, and 
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bound to work for him, as they now are for bis parent. This is one of 
the provisionB of Kaffir law* which it is an anomaly of oOr social condition 
to have in operation here. 

Small t^ngs please these simple-minded people. The girls of our 
party had brought several strips of coloured rags* and these were accepted 
with boundless gratitude by the women, who forthwith began bedecking 
the brows, the arms, and the person of their lord and master with them, 
reserving only one bit apiece for themselves. The old man was as proud 
of these decorations as a gartered knight may be with his ribbon, and the 
whole party at once burst into a jubDant chorus, keeping time with their 
hands and shoulders. Vanity is no less a foible with Kaffirs than with 
Europeans. Not long since a party of the girls at this kraal came to see 
us, each having a baby strapped to her back. Happening to catch A 
glimpse of a swing looking-glass of fair size, an object they had never 
Been before, their delight was most extravagant and vooiferouB. Screams 
of astonishment and admiration filled the room. Huddling up together so 
that all might got a glimpse of themselves in the mirror, they began 
dancing, singing, and rolling their eyes and heads about after a fashioxi 
known only to such barbarians. Bince that time they have brought fish 
and wild-fruit as bribes for permission to gaze into and dance before the 
magic mirror. 

But I must stop, for my pen is running away with me. There are 
other aspects of our watering-place as novel, if not as interesting, as those 
I have described. Much might be said of the luxury of bathing as we 
have it hero, with no prying eyes to care for, and the rock-bound but 
turbulent breakers to bound amongst. To be knocked about by these 
waves, lifted off your feet by an advancing breaker, and tossed up high, if 
not dry, upon the sands, to be scrubbed by the coarse clean sand, or 
whirled amidst the lather of some seething ** cross-jobble,” is to enjoy sea- 
bathing in its best and truest form. Then, when you have had enough 
of the salt water, a dozen paces across the river-bar takes you to the 
shallow stream, where you can have a cool fresh bath, and feel in all 
respects renovated. This last facility to my mind mokes our bathing 
perfection. 

Or go to the top of that little hill near the cottage, crowned by a flag- 
staff, and see what a glorious prospect spreads out inland. At our feet 
stretches northward a long narrow plain, green with nestling cane leaves, 
and humanized by many Bugar-mills. All round it rise bold hills, dark 
with the primeval bush which covers all our coast lands. On the other 
side the valley winds westward, disclosing an ever-undulating woodland 
country, rising and sinking in pleasant continuity of sofrest Tallies, wh^re 
babbling brooks or sleepy rivers are flowing ; while further yet the rolling 
uplands dilate in huge swelling heists, here and there rent by some 
sudden chasm, but following each ’other in their upward march to our 
mountain frontier, like the rolling billows of the sea. 
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And back to that sea onr eye instinctiyely turns, for it fills more than 
half the horizon, and unquestionably predominates. It is in one sense n 
strangely silent sea ; rarely, indeed, is a soil seen upon it. During our 
month of residence we have seen but four steamers and three sailing 
vessels. Coleridge might fitly have written here : — 

Alono, alone,— all^ all alone ; 

Alone on a wide, wide sea. 

A wide sea truly. The crested waves that como trooping up in serried 
order may have travelled, for aught 1 know, from that mysterious antarctic 
land investing the south polo yonder ; there is naught to stop their 
march betwixt this shore and that far-off strand. They are the pure, 
deep ocean; they aro in no degree of the earth, earthy. Unlike the 
waters of the Qennon Ocean or the British Channel, they are the true 
aqua pura of the sea gods. Agencies invisible to us, operating at remote 
distances, gales and storms of which we are iusonsiblo, move thorn. In 
the calmest weather they break and roar incessantly, and there aro few 
ears to hear them. Commerce has yet to stretch her wings this way, and 
to make these waters lively with the presto of ships and steamers. 
When the avenues of human industry in the northern world are filled to 
overflowing, then we may hope to see this sea lit with many a white sail, 
and all the latent goodness oi the land developed ; and may that day bo 
nigh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Doubts akd Fears. 

ND here is {he letter, Julia/’ said 
L’Estrange, as they sat at tea 
together that same evening. < < Here 
is the letter ; and if I were as clever 
a casuist as Colonel Bramleigh 
thought me, 1 should perhaps hnow 
whether I have Ihe right to read it 
or not.*’ 

« Once I have began to discuss 
such a pomt, I distrust my judg- 
ment ; but when I pronounce 
promptly, suddenly, out of mere 
woman’s mstinct, 1 have great faith 
in myself.” 

<«And how does your woman’s 
insHnet inchne here ? ” 

** Kot to read it. Jt may or may 
not havo been the writer’s intention 
to have sealed it; the omission 
Has possibly a mere accident. At 
all events, to have shown yen the eontents would have been a courtesy at 
the writer’s optioiL Be whs not so mcKnad— •” , 

•• Stop a bit, Julia,” cried he, laughingp ** Here yon are aiguing thh 
case, alter having given me the instbotive impulse that would not HiB 
for logic. Now, I’ll not stand * floggeafnd preaches * too.” 

Don’t yon see, dr,” said a mod: air cf bilhi 

VOL. xn.— HO. 96. 81. 
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** that the Tery essence of this female instinct is its being the perception 
of an inspired process of reasoning, an instinctive sense of right, that 
did not require a mental effort to arrive at.” 

And this instinctive sense of right says, Don’t read ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Well, I don’t agree with you,” said he, with a sigh. “ I don’t 
know, and 1 want to know, in what light Colonel Bramleigh puts mo 
forward. Am I a friend ? am I a dependant ? am I a man worth taking 
some trouble about ? or am 1 merely, as 1 overheard him saying to Lord 
Culduff, ‘ a young fellow my boys are very fond of ? ’ ” 

** Oh, George. You never told me this.” 

“ Because it’s not safe to tell you anything. You are sure to resent 
things you ought never to show you have known. I’d lay my life on it 
that had you heard that speech, you’d have contrived to introduce it into 
some narrative or some description before a week went over.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s a rule of war, if the enemy fire unfair ammunition, you 
may send it back to him.” 

“ And then,” said L’Estrange, reverting to his own channel of thought, 
** and then it’s not impossible that it might such a letter as 1 would not 
have stooped to present.” 

** If 1 were a man, nothing would induce me to accept a letter of 
introduction to any one,” said she, boldly. ** It puts every one concerned 
in a false position. * Give the bearer ten pounds ’ is intelligible ; but 
when the request is, * Be polite to the gentleman who shall deliver this ; 
invito him to dine ; present him to your wife and daughters ; give him 
currency amongst your friends ; ’ all because of certain qualities which 
have met favour with some one else ; why, this subverts every principle 
of social intercourse ; this strikes at the root of all that lends a charm to 
intiim^y. I want to find out the people who suit me in life, just as I 
want to display the traits that may attract others to me.” 

“ I’d like to know what’s inside this,” said L’Estrange, who only half 
followed what she was saying. 

Shall 1 tell you ? ” said she, gravely. 

** Do, if you can.” 

“ Here it is : — ‘ The bearer of this is a young fellow who has been our 
parson for some time back, and xu>w wants to be yours at Albano* There’s 
not much hum in him ; is well-honi»« well-mannered, j^aohes but 
twelve minutes, and rides admirably to hounds. Do what you ean for 
him ; and beliewt^e yours iriilyl'* * 

^Klttioiight- — ” 

** Of eourse you’d put it in the fire," said she, finishin g his speech ; 
and I’d have put it there ti^ough it should contain scmiething exactly 
the reverse of all this." 

!Cho doctor told me that Bramleij^ said something about a zepar^ 
tioD that he owed me ; and although the phrase, *eoming from a man in 
hie siatei mi^^ mean nothing, mr nest to nothing, it still heaps recurring 
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to mindi and suggesting an eager desire to know what he could 
point to.” 

<< Perhaps his conscience pricked him, George, for not haying made 
more of you while here. Td almost say it might with some justice.” 

«1 t’hiTiTc they have shown us great attention — have been most 
hospitable and courteous to us.” 

« I’m not a lair witness, for I haye no sort of gratitude for social 
civilities. I think it’s always the host is the obliged person.” 

** 1 kndw you do,” said he, sqiiling. 

“ Who knows,” said she warmly, ** if he has not found out that the 
* young fellow the boys were so fond of ’ was worthy of favour in higher 
quarters ? Eh, George, might not this give the clue to the reparation ho 
speaks of?” 

I can make nothing of it,” said he, as he tossed the letter on the 
table with on impatient movement. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Julia,” 
cried he, after a pause. “I’ll take the letter over to Gastello to-monow, 
and ask Augustus if he feels at liberty to read it to me ; if he opine not. 
I’ll get him to seal it then and there.” 

“ But suppose he consents to read it, and suppose it should contain 
something, I’ll not say offensive, but something disagreeable, something 
that you certainly would not wish to have said ; will you bo satisfied at 
being the listener while he reads it ? ” 

“ I think I’d rather risk that than bear my present uncertainty.” 

“ And if you’ll lot me, George, rU go with you. I’ll loiter about the 
grounds, and you can tell Nelly where to find me, if she wishes to see me.” 

“ By the way, she asked me why you had not been to Gastello ; but 
my head being very full of other things, I forgot to tell you ; and then 
there was something else I was to say.” 

“ Try and remember it, George,” said she, coaiingly. 

“ What was it ? Was it ? — no — it couldn’t have been about Lord 
Gulduff carrying away the doctor to his own room, and having him there 
full half-an-hour in consultation before he saw Golonel Bramle^h.” 

“Bid ho do that?” 

“ Yes. It was some redness, or some heat, or something or other that 
he remarked about his ears after eating. No, no; it wasn’t that. I 
remember all about it now. It was a row that Jack got into with his 
Admiral ; he didn’t report himself, or he reported ter the wrong man, or he 
went on board when he oughtn’t ; in fact, he did something ifregular, and 
the Admiral used some very hard language, and Jack njbined, and the 
upshot is he's to be brought before a court martial ; at least he lears so.” 

^ “ Poor fellow ; what is to become of fiim ? ” 

“ Nelly says that there is yet time to apologize ; that the Admiral wil^ 
permit h^ to retract or recall what he said, and that his brother officers 
say he ou^t — some of them at least.” 

“ And it was this you foigot to tell me ? ” said she, reproachfully, 

“ No. It was an in my head, but along with so many things ; and tbeo 
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1 was BO badgered and bullied by the cross-examination they submitted 
me to ; and so anxious and uneasy, that it escaped me till now.” 

** Oh, George, let os do a good-natured thing ; let us go over and see 
Nelly ; she'll have so many troubles on her heart, she’ll want a word of . 
advice and kindness. Let us walk over there now.” 

** It’s past ten o'clock, Julia.” 

Yes ; but they’re always late at Gastello.” 

« And raining heavily besides ; — listen to that ! ” 

** What do we care for rain ? did bad weather ever keep either of us at 
home when we wished to be abroad ? ” 

« We can go to-morrow. 1 shall have to go to-morrow about this 
letter." 

** But if we wait we shall lose a post. Gome, George, get your coat and 
hat, and I’ll be ready in an instant.” 

** After all, it will seem so strange in us presenting ourselves at such 
an hour, and in such a trim. I don’t know how we shall do it.” 

« Easily enough. I'll go to Mrs. Eady the housekeeper’s room, and 
you’ll say nothing about me, except to Nelly ; and as for yourself, it will 
be only a very natural anxiety on your paA to learn how the Golonel is 
doing. There, now, don't delay. Let us bo off at once.” 

I declare I think it a veiy mad excursion, and the only thing certain 
to come of it will be a heavy cold or a fever.” 

“ And we face the same risks every day for nothing. I’m sure wet 
weather never kept you from joining the hounds.” 

This home-thrust about the very point on which he was then smarting 
decided the matter, and bo arose and loft the room without a word. 

** Yes,” muttered he, as he mounted the stairs, ** there it is 1 That’s 
the reproach I con never make head against. The moment they say, * You 
were out hunting,’ I stand convicted at once.” 

There was little opportunity for talk as they breasted the beating rain 
on their way to Gastello ; great sheets of water came down with a sweeping 
wind, which at times compelled them to halt and seek shelter ore they 
could recover breath to go on. 

** What a night,” muttered ho. ** I don’t think I was ever out in a 
worse.” 

** Isn't it rare fun, George 7 ” said she, laughingly. ** It's as good as 
swimming in a rough sea.” 

Which 1 always hated.” 

** And which 1 delighted in ! Whatever taxes one’s strength to its 
lixnits, and exacts all one’s courage besides, is the most glorious of excite- 
ments. There's a splash ; that was hail, George.” 

He muttered something that was lost in the noise of the storm ; and 
ihou^ from time to time she tried to provoke him to speak, now, by some 
lively taunt, now some jesting remark on his sullen hnmour, he main- 
tained his sUenee till he reached the terrace, when he said, — 

** Here we are, and I declare, Julia, I’d rather go back tW go forward.*’ 
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** You shan’t have the choice/' said she laughing, as she rang the 
bell. ** How is your master, William ? ” asked she, as the senrant 
admitted them. 

No better, miss; the Dublin doctor's upstairs now in consultation, 
and 1 believe there’s another to be sent for.” 

« Mind that you don’t say I’m here. I’m. going to Mrs. Eady's room 
to dry my cloak, and I don’t wish the young ladies to be disturb^,” said 
she, passing hastily on to the housekeeper’s room, while L’Estrange made 
his way to the drawing-room. The only person hez%, however, was Mr. 
Harding, who, with his hands behind his back and his head bowed forward, 
was slowly pacing the room in melancholy fashion. 

Brain fever, sir,” muttered he, in reply to the curate’s inquiry. 

Brain fever, and of a severe kind. Too much application to business — 
did not give up in time, they say.’' 

But he looked so well ; seemed always so hearty and so cheerful.” 

Very true, sir, very time ; but as you told us on Sunday, in that 
improBsive discourse of yours, wo are only whited sepulchres.” 

L’Estrange blushed. It was so rare an event for him to be compli- 
mented on his talents as a preacher that he half mistrusted the eulogy. 

And what else, indeed, ore we 7 ” sighed the' little man. ** Here’s 
our dear friend, with all that the world calls prosperity ; he has fortune, 
station, a fine family, and ’* 

The enumeration of the gifts that made up this lucky man's measure of 
prosperity was here interrupted by the entrance of Ellen Bramleigh, who 
came in abruptly and eagerly. 

« Where’s Julia ? ” cried she ; ** my maid told me she was here.” 

L’Estrange answered in a low tone. Ellen, in a subdued voice, said, — 

** I’ll take her up to my room. I have much to say to her. Will you 
let her remain hero to-night ? — ^you can’t refuse. It is impossible she 
could go back in such weather.” And without waiting for Ids reply, she 
hurried away. 

** 1 suppose they sent for you, sir ? ” resumed Harding. ** They wished 
you to see him 7 ” and he made a slight gesture, to point out that he meant 
the sick man. 

No ; I came up to see if I could say a few words to Augustus — on a 
matter purely my own.” 

** Ha ! indeed ! I’m afraid you are not likely to have the opportunity. 
This is a trying moment, sir. Dr. B., though*t>nly a country practitioner, 
is a man of much experience, and he opines that the membranes are 
affected.” 

“ Indeed 1”. 

** Yes ; he thinks it's the membranes ; and he derives his opinion from 
the nature of the mental disturbance, for there are distinct intervals 4 >{ 
perfect sanity-— indeed, of great mental power. The Colonel was a rem«rk- 
able man, L'Estrange ; a very remarkable man.” 

^^I’ve always heard so.” 
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« AL, sir, he had great projects — might call them grand projects, for 
Ireland, had he been spared to carry them out.” 

“ Lot us still hope that he may.” 

No, no, sir, that is not to be ; and if Belton be correct, it is as well, 
perhaps, it. should not be.” Here he touched his forehead with the top of 
his huger, and gave a glance of most signihcant meaning. 

“ Does he apprehend permanent injury to the brain ?” 

The other pursed his mouth, and shook his head slowly, but did not 
speak. 

That’s very dreadful,” said L’Estrango, sadly. 

** Indeed it is, sir ; take this from us,” and here he touched his head, 
<< and what are wo 9 What are we better than the beasts of the held ? 
But why do I say this to you, sii‘? Who knows these things better than 
yourself?” 

The curate was half inclined to smile at the ambiguity of the speech, 
but he kept his grarity, and nodded assent. 

<< Nobody had the slightest conception of his wealth,” said Harding, 
coming up, and actually whispering the word* into the other’s ear. ** Wo 
knew all about the estated property ; I did at least, 1 knew every acre 
of it, and how it was let ; but of his money in shares, in foreign securities, 
on mortgages, and in various investments ; what he had out at venture in 
Assam and Japan, and what he drew twenty-hve per cent, from in Pom ; 
—of these, sir, none of us had any conception ; and would you believe it. 
Hr. L’Estrange, that he can talk of all these things at some moments as 
collectedly as if ho was in perfect health ? He was giving directions to 
Simcox about his will, and he said, * Half a sheet of note-paper will do it, 
iSimeoz. I’ll make my intentions very clear, and there will be nobody 
to dispute them. And as to details of what little — he called it little ! — 
I possess in the world, 1 want no notes to aid my memory.’ The doctor, 
however, positively prevented anything being done to-day, and strictly 
interdicted him from hearing any matters of busmess whatsoever. And it 
is strange enough, that if not bought up before him, he will not advert 
to these topics at all, but continue to wander on about his past life, and 
whether he had done wisely in this, or that, or the other, miTing very 
worldly thoughts and motives very oddly at times with those that belong 
to more serious considerations. Poor Mr. Augustus,” oontinued he, after 
a diort breathing moment. He does not know what to do 1 He was 
never permitted to take any part in buBmeas, and he knows no more of 
Bramleigh and Underwood than you do. And now he is obliged to open all 
letters marked immediate or urgent, and to make the best replies he con, 
to give directions, and to come to decisions, in fact, on things he never 
so much as beard of. And all fins while be is well aware ibat if bis father 
should recover, be’U not forgive him the liberty be bas taken to open bis 
correspondenoe. Can you imagine a nmse diffienit or pamfiil sitoation ? ” 

1 tbink much of the embarraeiment piiic^t'be JSix, Harding, 

by bis taking you into bis counsels.” 
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« All ! and that’s the yexy thing 1*11 not suffer him to do. No, no, 
sir, I know the Colonel too well for that. He may, when he is well and 
about again, he may forgive his son, his son and heir, for having pos- 
scBSod himself with a knowledge of many important details ; but he’d not 
forgive the agent, Mr. Harding. 1 think 1 can hear the very words he’d 
use. He said once on a time to me, * I want no Grand Yizidr, Harding ; 
I’m Sultan and Grand Vizier too.* So 1 said to Mr. Augustas, * I’ve no 
head for business after dinner, and particularly when I have tasted your 
father’s prime Madeira.’ And it was true, sir ; true as you stand there. 
The doctor and 1 had finished the second decanter before we took our 
coffee.” 

L’Estrange now looked the speaker fully in the face ; and tb his 
astonishment saw that signs of his having drank freely — ^whioh, strangelj 
enough, had hitherto escaped his notice— were now plainly to be seen there. 

** No, sir, not a bit tipsy,” said Harding, interpreting his glance ; ** not 
even what Mr. Cutbill calls * tight t ’ I won't go so far as to say I’d like 
to make up a complicated account ; but for an off-hand question as to the' 
value of a standing crop, or on allowance for improvements in the case of 
a tenant-at-will, I’m as good as ever I felt. What’s more, sir, it’s three- 
and- twenty years since I took so much wine before. It was the day I got 
my appointment to the agency. Mi*. L’Estntnge. I was weak enough to 
indulge on that occasion, and the Coloncd said to me, * As much wine as you 
like, Harding — a pipe of it, if you please ; but don’t be garrulous.’ The 
word sobered me, sir — sobered me at once. I was offended. I’ll not deny 
it ; but I couldn’t afford to show that I felt it. 1 shut up ; and from that 
hour to this I never was * garrulous’ again. Is it boasting to say, sir, 
that it’s not eveiy man who could do as mueh ? ’’ 

The curate bowed politely, as if in concurrence. 

** You never thought me garrulous, sir ?” 

« Never, indeed, Mr. Harding.” 

No, sir, it was not the judgment the world passed on me. Men 
have often said Harding is cautiotLs, Harding is reserved, Harding is 
guarded in what he says ; but none have presumed to say I was garrulous.*’ 

I must say I think you dwell too mUch on a mere passing expression. 
It was not exactly polite ; but I’m sure it was not intended to convey 
either a grave censure or a fixed opinion.” 

« I hope so ; I hope so, with all my heart, sir,” said he pathetioallSy. 
But his drooping head and depressed look showed how little of encourage- 
ment the speech gave him . 

Mr. Augustus begs you’ll come to him in the library, sir,” said a 
footman, entering, and to L’Estrange’s great relief, coming to his rescue 
from his tiresome cdlppanion. 

« I think I’d not mention the matter now,** said Harding, with e sigh. 
** They’ve trouble and sickness in the house, and the moment would be 
unfavourable ; but you’ll not foigei it, sir, you’ll not forget that I want the 
oxpressmreoaUed, or at least the admisaian thatit was used mad’yartentl^.” 
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L’Estrange nodded assent, and homed away to the libraxy. 

** The man of all others I wanted to see,” said Aogostus, meeting him 
with an ontstretched hand. ** What on earth has kept you away from ns 
of late?” 

I fancied yon were all a little cold toT^ards me,” said the curate, 
blushing deeply as he spoke ; ** but if I thought you wanted me, I’d not 
have suffered my suspicion to interfere. I’d have come up at once.” 

** You’re a good fellow, and I believe you thoroughly. There has been 
no coldness ; at least, I can swear, none on my part, nor any that I know of 
elsewhere. We are in great trouble. You’ve heard about my poor father’s 
seizure— indeed you saw him when it was impending, and now here am I in 
a position of no common difficulty. The doctors have declared that they 
will not answer for his life, or, if he lives, for his reason, if he be disturbed 
or agitated by questions relating to business. They have, for greater 
impressiveness, given this opinion in writing, and signed it. I have tele- 
graphed the decision to the Firm, and have received this reply, * Open all 
marked urgent, and answer.* Now, you don’t know my father very long, 
or very intimately, but I think you know enough of him to be aware what 
a dangerous step is this they now press me to4ako. First of all, I know 
no more of his affairs than you do. It is not only that ho never confided 
anything to mo, but he made it a rule never to advert to a matter of 
business before any of us. And to such an extent did he carry his jealousy 
— ^if it was jealousy — in this respect, that he would immediately intorposo 
if Underwood or the senior clerk said anything about money matters, and 
remark, * These young gentlemen take no interest in such subjects ; let us 
talk of something they can take their shore in.* Nor was this abstention 
on his part without a touch of sarcasm, for ho would occasionally talk a 
little to my sister Marion on bank matters, and constantly said, * Why 
weren’t you a boy, Marion ? You could have taken the helm when it was 
my watch below.* This showed what was the estimate he had formed of 
myself and my brothers. I mention all these things to you now, that yon 
may see the exact danger of the position I am forced to occupy. If I 
refuse to act, if I decline to open the letters on pressing topics, and by my 
refusal lead to all sorts of complication and difficulties, I shall but confirm 
him, whenever he recovers, in his depreciatory opinion of me ; and if, on 
the other hand, I engage in the correspondence, who is to say that I may 
not be possessing myself of knowledge that he never intended I should 
acquire, and which might produce a ffital estrangement between us in 
future ? And this is the doubt and difficulty in which you now find me. 
Here I stand surrounded with those letters — look at that pile yonder — and 
1 have not eourage to decide what course to take.? 

** And he is too ill to consult with ? ** 

** doctors have distinctly Ibrbidden one syllable <m any business 
matter.** 

**It's strange enon^ that it was a question which bore u^on idl 
this bronchi me np here to-night. Your father had promised me a letter 
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to Lady Augusta at Home, with reference to a chaplaincy I was looking for, 
and he told Belton to inform me that he had written the letter and sealed 
it, and left it on the table in the libraiy. We found it there, as he said, 
only not sealed; and though that point was not important, it suggested 
a discussion between Julia and myself whether I had or had not the right 
to read it, being a letter of presentation, and regarding myself alone. We 
could not agree as to what ought to be done, and resolved at last to take 
the letter over to you, and say. If you feel at liberty to let me hear what 
is in this, read it for me ; if you have any scruples on the score of reading, 
seal it, and the matter is ended at once. This is the letter.” 

Augustus took it, and regarded it leisurely for a moment. 

« I think I need have no hesitation here,” said he. break no seal^ 
at least.” 

He withdrew the letter carefully from the envelope, and opened it. 

‘ Dear Sedley,' ” read he, and stopped. ** Why, this is surely a mis- 
take ; this was not intended for Lady Augusta ; ” and he turned to the 
address, which ran, The Lady Augusta Bramleigh, Villa Altieri, Home.” 
“ What can this mean ? ” 

** He has put it in a wrong envelope.” 

Exactly so, and probably sealed the other, which led to his remark 
to Belton. 1 suppose it may be read now. * Dear Sedley — ^Have no fears 
about the registry. First of all, I do not believe any exists of the date 
required ; and secondly, there will be neither church, nor parson, nor 
register here in three months hence.* *’ Augustus stopped and looked at 
L’Estrange. Each face seemed the reflex of the other, and the look of 
puzzled horror was the same on both. ** I must go on, 1 can’t help it,” 
muttered Augustus, and continued : ** * I have spoken to the dean, who 
agrees with me that Fortshandon need not be retained as a parish. Some- 
thing, of course, must be done for the curate here. You will probably be 
able to obtain one of the smaller livings for him in the Chancellor’s 
patronage. So much for the registry difficulty, which indeed was never a 
difficulty at all till it occurred to your legal acuteness to make it such.’ 

** There is more here, but 1 am unwilling to read on,” said Augustus, 
whose face was now crimson, ** and yet, L’Estrange,” added he, ** it may 
be that I shall want your counsel in this very matter. I’ll finish it.” 
And he read, ** * The more I reflect on the plan of a compromise Ihe less I 
like it, and I cannot for the life of me see how it secures finality. If this 
charge is to be revived in my son’s time, it will certainly not be met with 
more vigour or more knowledge than I can myself contribute to it. 
Every impostor gains by the lapse of years— bear that in mind. The 
difficulties which environ ekplanations are invariably in favour of the rogue, 
just because fiction is more plausible often than truth. It is not pleasi^t 
to admit, but I am forced to .own that there is not one amongst my sons 
who has either the stamina or the energy to confront such a ; so that, 
if the battle be really to be fought, let it come on while I am yet here, 
and in health and vigour to engage in it. 
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« * There are abundant reasons why 1 cannot confide the matter to any 
of my family — one will suffice : there is not one of them except my eldest 
daughter who would not bo crushed by the tidings, and though she has head 
enough, she has not the temper for a Tory exciting and critical struggle. 

<< < 'VYhat you tell me of Jack and his indiscretion will serve to show you 
how safe I should be in the hands of my sons, and he is possibly about as 
wise as his brothers, though less pretentious than the diplomatist ; and as 
for Augustus, 1 have great misgivings. If the*timo should ovor come when 
he should have convinced himself that this claim was good, — and sentimental 
reasons would always have more weight with him than either law or logic, 
— I say, if such a time should arrive, he’s just the sort of nature that would 
prefer the martyrdom of uttor beggary to the assertion of his right, and 
the vanity of being equal to the sacrifico would repay him for the ruin. 
There are fellows of this stamp, and 1 have terrible fears that I have one 
of them for a son.’ ’’ 

Augustus laid down the letter and tried to smile, but his lip trembled 
hysterically, and his voice was broken and uncertain as he said : This 
is a hard sentence, George, — I wish I had Bej^cr read it. What can it all 
mean ? ” cried ho, after a minute or more of what seemed cruel suficring. 

What is this claim ? Who is this rogue 7 and what is this charge that 
ran be revived and pressed in another generation 7 Have you ever heard 
of this before 7 or can you make anything out of it now 7 Tell me, for 
mercy’s sake, and do not keep mo longer in this agony of doubt and 
uncertainty.” 

** 1 have not the faintest clue to the meaning of all this. It reads as 
if some one was about to prefer a claim to your father’s estate, and that 
your lawyer had been advising a compromibe with him.” 

** But a compromise is a sort of admission that the claimant was not an 
impostor, — that he had his rights 7 ” 

** There are rights, and rights I There are demands, too, that it is 
often better to conciliate than to defy, — even though defiance would bo 
suceessfiil.” 

« And how is it that I never heard of this before 7 ” burst he out 
indignantly. Has a man the right to treat his son in this fashion 7 to 
faring him up in the unbroken security of succeeding to an inheritance that 
the htw may decide he has no title to ? ” 

think that is natural enough. Your father evidently did not 
recognize this man’s right, and felt tiiere was no need to impart the matter 
to hia'fiRmily.” 

•* But why should my father bo the judge in his own cause ? ” 

L’Estrange smiled faintly : the line in the Goloners letter, in which ho 
i|»eke of his son’s sensitivenesB^ooouired to him at once. 

I see how youtreai my question,” said Angustns. ** It reminds you of 
the eharaoter my father gave me. What do you say than to that passage 
about *the legistiy 9 Why, if we be oleau-handod in this thasinesif do 
we want to make short work of all records 7 ” 
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*• I simply say I can mako nothing of it.*’ 

Is it possible, think you, that Marion knows this stoiy ? " 

** 1 think it by no means unlikely.” 

It would account for much that has often puzzled me,” said Augustus, 
musing as he spoke. A certain self-assertion that she has, and a habit, 
too, of separating her own interests £rom those of the rest of us, as though 
speculating on a time when she should walk alone. Have you remarked 
that ? ” 

1 ! I,” said L’Estrange, smiling, remark nothing 1 there is not a 
loss observant fellow breathing.” 

If it were not for those words About the parish registiy., George,” 
said the other, in a grave tone, I’d cany a light heart about all this ; I’d 
take my father’s version of this fellow, whoever ho is, and believe him to 
be an impostor ; but I don’t like the notion of foul play, and it does mean 
foul play.” 

L’Estrange was silent, and for some minutes neither spoke. 

<< When my father,” said Augustus — and there was a tone of bitterness 
now in his voice — When my father drew that comparison between him- 
self and his sons, he may have been flattering his superior intellect at 
the expense of some other quality.” 

Another and a longer pause succeeded. 

At last L’Estrongo spoke : — 

* * I have been running over in my head all that could boar upon this 
matter, and now I remember a couple of weeks ago that Longworth, who' 
came with a French friend of his to pass an evening at the cottage, 
led me to talk of the parish church and its history: he asked me if it had 
not been burnt by the rebels in ’98, and seemed surprised when I said 
it was only the vestiy-room and the books that had been destroyed. 

* Was not that strange ? ’ asked he ; < did the insurgents usually interest 
themselves about parochial records ? ’ I felt a something like a sneer in 
the question, and made him no reply.” 

** And who was the Frenchman ? ” 

A certain Count Eraoontal, whom Longworth met in Upper Egypt. 
By the way, he was the man Jack led over the high bank, where the poor 
fellow’s leg was broken.” 

«I remember; he of course has no part in the story we are now 
discussing. Longworth may possibly know something. Are you intimate 
with him ? ” 

** No, we are barely acquainted. 1 believe he was rather flattered by 
the very slight attention we showed himself and his friend ; but his noanner 
was shy, and he is a diffident, baidifol sort of man, not easy to 
understand.” ' « 

<<Look here, L’Estrange,” said Augustus, laying his hand on the 
other’s shoulder. “ All that has passed b^ween us here to-night is strictly 
confidential, to be divulged to no^one^ not even your si^. As ffir ihis 
letter, 111 forward it to Sedley, £o(r*i^iom it was intended. I’ll ieQ him 
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liow it elianeed that I read it ; and then — ahd then — ^the rest will take its 
own course.*’ 

** 1 wonder if Julia intends to come back with mo ? ” said L’Estrange 
after a pause. 

** No. Nelly has persuaded her to stay hero, and I think there is no 
reason why you should not also.” 

No. I’m always uncomfortable away ftom my own den ; but I’ll bo 
with you early to-morrow ; good-night.” 

Nelly and Julia did not go to bed till day-break. They passed the 
night writing a long letter to Jack — ^tho greater part being dictated by 
Julia while Nelly wrote. It was an urgent entreaty to him to yield to 
the advice of his brother officers, and withdraw the offensive words he had 
used to the Admiral. It was not alone his station, his character, and his 
future in life were pressed into the service, but the happiness of all who 
loved him and wished him well, with a touching allusion to his poor 
father’s condition, and the impossibility of asking any aid or counsel ftom 
him. Nelly went on — ‘ * Remember, dear J ack, how friendless and deserted I 
shall be if I lose you ; and it would be next to losing you to know you had 
quitted the service, and gone heaven knows where, to do heaven knows 
what.” She then adverted to home, ^d said, ** You know how happy and 
united we were all here, once on a time. This has all gone ; Marion and 
Temple hold themselves quite apart, and Augustus, evidently endeavouring 
to be neutral, is isolated. I only say this to show you how, more than 
ever, I need your friendship and affection ; nor is it the least sad of all my 
tidings, the L’Estranges are going to leave this. There is to be some new 
arrangement by which Portshandon is to be united to Lisconnor, and one 
church to serve for the two parishes. George and Julia think of going to 
Italy. I can scarcely tell you how I feel this desertion of me now, dearest 
Jack. I’d bear up against all these and worse — if worse there be — were I 
only to feel that you were following out your road to station and success, 
and that the day was coming when I should be as proud as I am fond of 
jou. You hate wnting, I know, but yon will, I’m sure, not fail to send me 
half-a-dozen lines to say that I have not pleaded in vain. I fear I shall 
not soon be able to send you pleasant news from this, the gloom thickens 
every day around us, but you shall hear constantly.” The letter ended 
with a renewed entreaty to him to place himself in the hands and under 
the guidance of such of his brother officers as he could rely on for sound 
judgment and moderation. Remember, Jack, I ask you to do nothing that 
shall peril honour ; but also nothing in anger, nothing out of wounded 
self-love.” 

** Add one line, only one, Julia,” said she, handing the pen to her and 
pushing the letter before her; and without a word Julia wrote : — ** A certain 
coquette of your acquaintance— heartless of course as all her tribe— is very 
Sony for your troifole, and would do aQ in her power to lessen it. To this 
end she begs you to listen patiently to the counsels of the present letter, 
eveiy line of which she has read, and to believe that in yielding something 
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— if it should be so — ^to the opinion of those who care for you, you acquire 
a new right to their affection, and a stronger title to their love.” 

Nelly threw her arm round Julia's neck and kissed her again and again. 
** Yes, darling, these dear words will sink into his heart, and he will 
not refuse our prayer.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Marioh’s Ahbitions. 

Colonel Bramleioh's malady took a strange form, and one which much 
puzzled his physicians : his feverish symptoms gradually disappeared, and 
to his paroxysms of passion and excitement there now succeeded a sort of 
dreary apathy, in which he scarcely uttered a word, nor was it easy to say 
whether he hoard or hooded the remarks around him. This state was 
accompanied by a doily increasing debility, as though the powers of life 
w^ero being gradually exhausted, and that, having no more to strive for or 
desire, he cared no more to live. 

The whole interest of his existence now seemed to centre around the 
hour when the post arrived. He had ordered that the letter-bag should 
be opened in his presence, and as the letters were shown him one by one, 
he locked them, unopened and unread, in a despatch-box, so far strictly 
obedient to the dictates of the doctor, who had forbidden him all species 
of excitement. His family had been too long accustomed to the reserve 
and distance he observed towards them to feel surprised that none were in 
this critical hour admitted to his confidence, and that it was in presence 
of his valet, Doxose, the letters wore sorted and separated, and such 
as had no bearing on matters of business sent down to be read by the 
family. 

It was while he continued in this extraordinary state, intermediate as 
it seemed between sleeping and waking, a telegram came from Sedley to 
Augustus, saying, — “ Highly important to see your father. Could he 
confer with me if I go over? Reply at once.” The answer was, — 
** Unlikely that you can ^ee him ; but come on the chance.” 

Before sending off this reply, Augustus had taken the telegram up to 
Marion’s room, to ask her advice in the matter. ** You are quite right. 
Gusty,” said she, <*for if Sedley cannot see papa, he can certainly see 
Lord Culduff.” * 

** Lord Culduff,” cried he, in amazement. ** Why, what could Lord 
Gulduff possibly know about my father’s afiairs ? How could he be quali- 
fied to give an opinion upon them ? ” / 

** Simply on the grounds of his great discrimination, his great acute- 
ness, joined to a general knowledge of lifs, in which he has admittedly few 
rivals.’* 

Grant all that; but here are "special qoestionBi here ere natUra 
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esBentially personal ; and with all his lordship's tact and readiness, yet ho 
is not one of ns.” 

** He may be, though, and veiy soon too," replied she, promptly. 

** What do yqja moan ? " asked he, in a voice of almost dismay. 

Just what I say, Augustus ; and I am not aware it is a speech that 
need excite either the amazement or the terror I see in your face at this 
moment." 

I am amazed ; and if I understand you aright, I have grounds to bo 
shocked besides." 

** Upon my word," said she, in a voice that trembled with passion, 
<< I have reason to congratulate myself on the score of brotherly affection. 
Almost the last words Jack spoke to me at parting were, * For God's 
sake, shake off that old scamp ; * and now you — that hold a very different 
position amongst us — you, who will one day be the head of the family, 
deliberately tell me you are shocked at the prospect of my being allied to 
one of the first names in the peerage." 

“ My dear Marion," said he, tenderly, “ it is not the name, it is not 
the rank, I object to." 

Is it his fortune, then ? I’m sure it can’t be his abilities." 

“It is neither. It is simply that tho man might be your grand- 
father." 

“ Well, sir," said she, drawing herself up, and assuming a manner of 
intense hauteur, “ and if I — I conclude I am the person most to bo con- 
sulted — ^if I do not regard this disparity of years as an insurmountable 
obstacle, by what right can one of my family presume to call it such ? " 

“My dear sister,” said he, “can you not imagine tho right of a 
brother to consult for your happiness ? ” 

“ Happiness is a very large word. If it were for Nelly that you were 
interesting yourself, I’ve no doubt your advice and counsel ought to have 
great weight ; but I am not one of your love-in-a-cottage young ladies, 
Gusty. I am, I must own it, excessively worldly. Whatever happiness 
I could propose to myself in life is essentially united to a certain ambition. 
We have as many of tho advantages of more wealth as most people : as fino 
equipage, as many footmen, as good a cook, and as costly silver ; and what 
do they do for us ? They permit us simply to enter tho lists with a set of 
people who have high-stepping horses and powdered lacqueys like ourselves, 
but who ore no more the world, no more society, than one of papa’s Indiamen 
is a ship of the Boyal Navy. Why do 1 say this to^ you, who were at 
Oxford, who saw it aU, — ay, and felt it all, — ^in those fresh years of youth 
when these are sharp sufferings ? You know woU — ^you told me your griefs 
at the time — ^that you were in a set without being * of it ; ’ that the stamp 
of inequality was as indelibly fixed upon you as though you were a 
corporal and wore ooarse cloth. Now, these things are hard to bear for 
a man, for a woman they are intolerable. Bhe has not the hundred and 
one careers in life in wMch individual distinction can obliterate the ebma 
of station. She has bat one stage— the Mian ; lmt» to this narrow 
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world, Boft-oiirpeted and damafik-cnrtained, is a very tmiyerse, and 
without the recognized stamp of a certain rank in it, she is absolutely 
nothing.” 

it And may not all these things be bought too dearly, Marion ? ” 

“ I don’t know the price I’d call too high for them.” _ 

« What ! Not your daily happiness ? not your self-esteem ? not the 
want of the love •of one who would have your whole heart in his 
keeping ? ” 

So he may, if he can give me the rank I care for.” 

** Oh, Marion I I cannot think this of you,” cried he, bitterly. 

That is to say, that you want me to deceive you with false assurances 
of unbought affection and the like ; and you are angiy because I will not 
play the hypocrite. Lord CuldUff has made mo an offer of his hand, and 
1 have accepted it. You are aware that I am my own mistress. What- 
ever I possess, it is absolutely my own ; and though I intend to speak 
with my father, and, if it may be, obtain his sanction, I will not say that 
his refusal would induce me to break off my engagement.” 

** At all events, you are not yet this man’s wife, Marion,” said he, with 
more determination than he had yet shown ; and I forbid you positively 
to impart to Lord Culduff anything regarding this telegram.” 

I make no promises.” 

“ You may have no regard for the interests of your family, but possibly 
you will care for some of your own,” said ho, fiercely. Now, I tell you 
distinctly, there are very grave perils hanging over us at this moment — ^perils 
of which I cannot measure the amount nor the consequences. I can only 
dimly perceive the direction from which they come ; and I warn you, for your 
own sake, make no confidences beyond the bounds of your own family.” i 

*<You are superbly mysterious, Gusty; and if 1 were impressionable 
on this kind of matter, I half suspect you might terrify me. Papa ou^t 
to have committed a forgery, at least, to justify your dark insinuations.” 

“ There is no question of a forgery; but there may be that which, in 
the end, will lead to a ruin as complete as any forgery.” 

I know what you mean,” said she, in a careless, easy tone ; ** the 
bank has made use of private securities and title-deeds, just as those 
other people did — ^1 forget their names — a couple of years ago.” 

<<It is not oven that ; but 1 repeat the consequences may bo to the 
full as disastrous.” 

** You allude to (his unhappy scrape of Jack’s.” 

« I do not. I was not then thinking of it.” 

** Because as to that. Lord Oulduff said there never yet grew a tree 
where there wasn’t a branch or two might be lopped off with advantage. 
If Jack doesn’t think his station in life worth preserving, all the teachmg 
in the world won't persuade him to rnttintain it.*’ 

** Poor Jack I ” said he, bitterly. * ** 

Yes, I say, poor Jack 1 too. I think it’s exactly the epithet to apply 
to one whose spirit is so much beneath his condition." 
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« You are terribly changed, Marion. 1 do not know if yon are aware 
of it?” 

** 1 hope I am. I trust that 1 look at the eTents around me from a 
higher level than I have been accustomed to hitherto.” 

<< And is my &ther in a state to be consulted on a matter of this 
importance ? ” asked he, half indignantly. 

Papa has already been spoken to about it ; and it is by his own 
desire we are both to see him this evening.” 

Am 1 the only one here who knew nothing of all this ? ” 

<< You should have been told formally this moming, Augustas. Lord 
Gulddff only waited for a telegram from Mr. Cutbill to announce to you 
his intentions and his — ^hopes.” A slight hesitation delayed the word. 

« These things I can’t help,” said he bitterly, and as if speaking to him- 
self. ** They have been done without my knowledge, and regardless of me 
in eveiy way ; but I do protest, strongly protest, against Lord Culdufi' 
being introduced into matters which are purely our own.” 

** I never knew till now that we had family secrets,” said she, with an 
insolent air. ^ 

« You may learn it later on, perhaps, and without pleasure.” 

So, then, these are the grave perils you tried to terrify me with a 
while ago. You forget, Augustus, that I have secured my passage in 
another ship. Personally, at least, 1 am in no danger.” 

I did forget that. 1 did indeed forget how completely you could 
disassociate yourself from the troubles of your family.” 

** But what is going to happen to us ? They can’t shoot Jack because 
he called his commanding officer an ugly name. They can’t indite papa 
because he refused to be high-sheriff. And if the world is angry with you, 
Gusty, it is not certainly because you like the company of men of higher 
station than your own.” 

He flashed at the sarcasm that her speech half revealed, and turned 
away to hide his irritation. 

Shall 1 tell you frankly, Gusty,” continued she, ** that I believe 
nothing — absolutely nothing— of these impending calamities ? There is 
no sword suspended over us ; or if there be, it is by a good strong cord, 
which will last our time. There are always plenty of dork stories in the 
City. Shares fall and great houses tumble ; but papa told me scores of 
times that he never put all* his eggs into one basket : and Brainleig^ 
and Underwood will be good names for many a day to come. Shall I 
tell you, my dear Augustus, what I suspect to be the greatest danger 
that now hangs over us? And 1 am quite ready to admit it is a 
heavy one.” 

** 'What la it ? ” 

** The perH I mean is, that your sister Nelly will many the eurate. 
Oh, you may lode shocked and inaredulous, and cry inqiosaible, if you like ; 
but we girli are very direwd detectives over each other, and what 1 idl you 
is only short of certainty.” 
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** He has not a shilling in the world ; nor has shOi independently of 
my father.” 

That's the reason. That's the reason 1 These are the troths that 
are never broken. There is nothing aids fidelify like beggary.” 

<^He has neither friends nor patrons ; he told me himself he has not 
the vagnest hope of advancement.'* 

** Exactly so ; and just for that they will be married I Now.it reminds 
me,” said she, aloud, ** of what papa once said to me. The man who 
wants to build up a name and a family, ought to have few children. With a 
large household, some one or other will make an unhappy alliance, and 
one deserter disgraces the army.” 

** A grave consideration for Lord Culduff at this moment aid he, with 
a humourous twinkle of the eye. 

We have talked it over already,” said she. 

« Once for aU, Marion, no confidences about what I have been talking 
of.” And so saying he went his way. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mr. Cutbill arrives at Gastello. 

On the eve of that day on which the conversation in the last chapter 
occurred, Mr. Cutbill arrived at Gastello. He came full of town news : ho 
brought with him the latest scandals of society, and the last events in 
politics ; he could tell of what was doing in Downing Street, and what was 
about to be done in the City. In fact, he had the sort of budget that was 
sure to amuse a coimtiy audience, and yet, to his astonishment, he found 
none to question, none even to listen to him. Colonel Bramleigh’s illness 
had thrown a gloom over all. The girls relieved each other in watches 
beside their father, and Augustus and Temple dined together alone, as Lord 
CuldufTs gout still detained him in his room. It was as the dinner drew 
to its close that Mr. Cutbill was announced. 

“It ain’t serious, I hope? I mean, they don’t think the case 
dangerous ? ” said he, as he arranged his napkin on his knee. 

Augustus only shook his head in silence. 

“ Why, what age is he ? not sixty ? ” 

“ Fifty-one — ^fifty-two in June.” 

“ That’s not old ; that’s the prime of life, especially when a man has 
taken nothing out of himself.” 

“ He was always temperate ; most temperate.” 

“ Just BO : even his own choice Monton didn’t tempt him into tibe 
second bottle. I remember that well, I said to myself, * Tom Cutliill, 
that green seal wouldn’t frire so well in your keeping.’ I had such a bag 
of news for him! All the rogueries on 'Change, firesh and firesh. 1 
suppose- it is quite hopeless to think of telling him now ? ” 

“ Not to be thon^^t of.'* 

VOL. XVI. — ^N0« 96. 
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How he'd have liked to have heard abont Hewlett aad Bell 1 They’re 
gone for close on two millions ; they’ll not pay over sixpence in the pound, 
and Binker, the Bombay fellow that went in for cotton, has caught it too' I 
Cotton and indigo have ruined more men famine and pestilence. I’d 
be shot, if I was a Lord of the Council, if I wouldn’t have a special prayer for 
them in the Litany. Well, Temple, and how are you, all thin while ? ” 
said he, turning abruptly to the diplomatist, who sot evidently inattentive 
to the dialogue. 

What, sir ; did you address me 1 ” cried he, with a look of astonish- 
ment and indignation. 

** I should think I did ; and I never heard you wore Premier Earl, or 
that other thing of England, that you need look so shocked at the liberty ! 
You Foreign Office swells are very grand folk to each other ; but take my 
word for it, the world, the real world, tViinka very little of you.” 

Temple arose slowly from his place, threw bis napkin on the table, and 
turning to Augustus, said, “ You’ll find mo in the library,” and withdrew. 

“ That’s dignified, I take it,” said Cutbill ; but to my poor apprecia- 
tion, it’s not the way to treat a guest underbids father’s roof.” 

A guest has duties, Mr. Cutbill, as well as rights ; my brother is not 
accustomed to the sort of language you address to him, nor is ho at all to 
blame if be decline to hear more of it.” 

“ So that I am to gather you think he was right 9 ” 

Augustus bowed coldly. 

** It just comes to what I said one day to Harding : the sailor is the 
only fellow in the house a man can get on with. I’m sorry, heartily sorry 
for him.” The last words were m a tone of sincere feeling, and Angustiis 
asked, — What do you mean by sorry ? what has happened to him ? ” 

** Haven't you aeon it in 2'Ae Times — no, you couldn’t, though — it was 
only in this morning’s edition, and I have it somewhere. There’s to bo a 
court-martial on him ; he's to be fried on board the Ramee^, at Portsmontb, 
for disobedience and indiscipline, and using to his superior officer — old 
Colthurst — ^words unbecoming the dignity of the service and the character 

of an officer, or the dignity of an officer and the character of the service 

it’s all the one gauge, but he'll bo broke and cashiered all the some.” 

“ 1 thought that if ho were to recall something, if he would make some 
explanation, which ho might without any peril to honour ” 

“ That's exactly how it was, and when I heard he was in a scrape I 
started off to Portsmouth to see him.” 

“ You did? ” exclaimed Augustus, looking bow with a werj different 
expression at the other. 

“ To be sure 1 did ; 1 went down by the miul'-traui, and stayed with 
him till the one->forty eiqpreaB atarted next day, and 1 might have saved 
n^elf the troable.” 

You oo&ld make BO impreasioB upon him ? ” 

** Not a bit — as well talk to that mk sideboasd^ttim ; he'd ait and 
smoke and chat very pleasantly too, about anyttang, I belie?e ; he'd tell 
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about bis life up in toim, and what be lost at the races, and bow near be 
was to a good thing on the Biddleawoxtb ; but not a word, not so much as 
a syllable would he say about his own bobble. It was growing late ; we bad 
had a regular bang-up breakfast — turtle steaks and a devilled lobster, and 
plenty of good champagne— not the sweet stuff your father gives us down 
here — but dry * Mum,’ that had a flavour of Marcobnmner about it. He’s 
a rare fellow to treat a man, is Jack ; and so 1 said — not going about the 
bush, but bang into the thicket at once — * What’s this stupid row yoa’va 
got into with your Admiral ? what’s it all about ? ’ ” 

** < It’s about a service regulation. Master Outbill,' mid *ho, with a stiff 
look on him. * A service regulation that you wouldn’t und^ystand if jron 
heard it.’ 

« * You think,’ said I, * that out of culverts and cuttings, Tom Ouibill^i 
opinion is not worth much ? ’ 

** * No, no, not that, Gutbill ; I never said that,’ said he, laughing ; * bui 
you see that we sailors not only have all sorts of technicals for the ports 
of a ship, but wo have technical meanings for even the words of cottumbi 
life, so that though I might call you a oonsummate humbug, 1 couldn’t si^ 
as much to a Vice-Admiral without the risk of being judged profeasionai 
etiquette.’ 

** * But you didn’t call him that, did you ? ’ said 1. 

** * rU call you worse, Cutty,’ says he, laughing, * if you don’t take your 
wine.* , 

** * And now Jack,’ said 1, * it’s on the stroke of one ; I must start wiHi 
the express at one-forty, and as 1 came down here for nothing on earth 
but to see if 1 could be of any use to you, don’t let me go away only as 
wise as 1 came ; be frank, and tell me all about this business, and when I 
go back to town it will push me bard if I can’t do something with the 
Somerset House fellows to pull you through.’ 

<< < You are a good-hearted dog. Cutty,’ said he, ‘ and 1 thought so the 
first day I saw you ; but my scrape, as you call it, is just one of those 
you’d only blander in. My fine brother Temple, or that much finer 
gentleman Lord Culduff, who can split words into the thinnest of veneers, 
might possibly make such a confusion that it would be hard to see who 
was right or who was wrong in the whole affair ; but you, Cutty, with 
your honest intentions and your vulgar good sense, would he sure to ofiend 
every one. There, don’t lose your train ; don’t forget the cheroots and the 
punch, and some pleasant books, if they be writing any such just now.' 

“ * If you want money,’ said I— ‘ I mean for the defence.' 

** * Not sixpence for the lawyers. Cutty ; of that you may take your oath,* 
said he, as he shook n^ hand. * Pd as soon tbiTiV of sendingihe wardrptim 
dinner overboard to the sharks.' We parted, the thioig 1 saw iff 
him was that paragraph in Thg Times" 

** How misfortunes thicken around us. About a month or sli wedm 
ago when you teaxne down here fint, I wuppose thexo wasn't a fondly indha 
kingdom could call itsdf happier." 
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** Ton did look jolly, that I will say ; but somehow — ^yon’U not take the 
remark ill — saw that, as we rail-folk say, it was a capital line for ordinary 
regular traffic, but would be sure to break down if you had a press of ■ 
business.*' 

•* I don’t understand you.” 

I mean that, so long as it was only a life of daily pleasure and 
enjoyment was before you, — that the gravest question of the iiy was what 
horse you'd ride, or whom you'd invite to dinner, — so long as Uiat lasted, 
the machine would work well, — ^no jar, no friction anywhere ; but if once 
trouble — and I mean real trouble — was to come down upon you, it would 
find you all at sixes and sevens, — no order, no discipline anywhere, and, 
what's worse, no union. But you know it better than I do. You see 
yourself that no two of you pull together ; ain't that a fact ? ” 

Augustus shook his head mournfully, but was silent. 

** I like to see people jolly, because they understand each other and are 
fond of each other, because they take pleasure in the samo things, and 
feel that the success of one is the success of all. There's no merit in 
being jolly over ten thousand a year and^ house like Windsor Castle. 
Now, just look at what is going on, I may call it, under our noses here : does 
your sister Marion care a brass farthing for Jack's misfortunes, or does he 
feel a bit elated about her going to marry a viscount ? Are you fretting 
your heart to ribbons because that fine young gent that left us a while 
ago is about to be sent envoy to Bogota ? And that’s fact, though he don’t 
know it yet,” added he, in a chuckling whisper. <*It’s a regular fair- 
weather family, and if it comes on to blow, you'U boo if there’s a storm- 
Bail amongst you.” 

Apparently, then, you were aware of what was only divulged to mo 
this evening ? ” said Augustus. ** I mean the intended marriage of Lord 
Gulduff to my sister.” 

** I should say I was aware of it. I was, so to say, promoter and 
projector. It was I started the enterprise. It was that took me over to 
town. I went to square that business of old Culduff. There was a 
question to be asked in the House about his appointment that would have 
led to a debate, or what they call a conversation — about the freest kind 
of after-dinner talk imaginable — and they'd have ripped up the old 
reprobate's whole life— and I assure you there are passages in it wouldn’t 
do for the Methodists' Magazine — so I went over to negotiate a little 
matter with Joel, who had, as I well knew, a small sheaf of Bepton’s bills. 
I took Joel down to Greenwich to give him a fish-dinner and talk the 
ihing over, and we were right comfortable and happy over some red 
Hermitage— thirty shillings a botUe, mind you — ^when we heard a yell, 
just a yell, from the next room, and in walks — whom do you think ?— 
Bepton himself^ with his napkin in his hand — ^he was din^ with a set 
of fellows from the Garrick, and he swaggered in and sat down at our 
table. * What intemal rdbbexy ore you two concocting here ? ' said he. 

* 'When the waiter told me who were the fellows at dinner together, I 
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said, These rascals are like the witches in Macbeth, and they never meet 
without there’s mischief in the wind.” ’ 

** The way he put it was so strong, there was something so home in it, 
that 1 burst out and told hini the whole stoiy, and that it was exactly 
himself, and no other, was the man we were discussing.” 

« < And you thought,’ said he,*' yon thought that, if you had a hold 
of my acceptances, you’d put the screw on me and squeeze me as flat as 
you pleased. Oh, generation of silkworms, ain’t you soft ! ’ cried he, 
laughing. ^ Order up another bottle of this, for 1 want to drink your 
healths. You’ve actually made my fortune 1 The thing will now be flrst- 
rate. The Culduff inquiry was a mere matter of public morals, but here, 
here is a direct attempt to coerce or influence a Member of Parliament. 
I’U have you both at the Bar of the House as sure as my name is 
Bepton.’ 

** He then arose and began to rehearse the speech he’d make when 
wo wore arraigned, and a spicier piece of abuse I never listened to. The 
noise he made brought the other fellows in from the next room, and he 
ordered them to make a house, and one was named speaker and another 
black rod, and we were taken into custody and duly purged of our con- 
tempt by paying for all the wine drank by the' entire company, a trifle of 
five-and-thirty pounds odd. The only piece of comfort I got at all was 
getting into the rail to go back to town, when Bepton whispered me, * It’s 
aU right about Culduff. Parliament is dissolved; the House rises on 
Tuesday, and he’ll not be mentioned.’ ” 

** But does all this bear upon the question of marriage ?” 

** Quite naturally. Your father pulls Culduff out of the mire, and the 
viscount proposes for your sister. It’s all contract business the whole 
world over. By the way, where is our noble fliend? I suppose, all 
things considered, I owe him a visit.” 

" You’ll find him in his room. He usually dines alone, and I believe 
Temple is the only one admitted.” 

** I’ll send up my name,” said he, rising to ring the bell for the 
servant ; and I’ll call myself lucky if he’ll refuse to see me.” 

His lordship will be glad to see Mr. Cutbill as soon as convenient to 
him,” replied the servant on his return. 

" All my* news for him is not so &vourable as this,” whispered Cutbill, 
as he moved away. They wpn’t touch the mine in the City. That last 
murder, thou^ it was down in Tipperary, a hundred and fifty miles away 
from this, has lightened them all ; and they say they’re quite ready to do 
something at Lagos, or the Gaboon, but nothing here. ' Yon see,' say 
they, • if they cut one or two eff our people’s heads off in Africa, ye get 
up a gun-brig, and bum the barracoons and slau^^ter a whole village for 
it, and this restores confidence ; but in Ireland it always ends with a 
debate in the House, that shows the people to have great wrongs and 
great patienoe, and that their wild juBtioe» as some one called it, was all 
light ; and that, sir, that does not restore confidence.’ Oood-night.** 
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CHAPTER XXm 
The Yilla Altieri. 

Thebe is a short season in which a 'villa within the walls of old Borne 
realizes all that is positive ecstasy in the life of Italy. This season begins 
usually towards the end of February and continues through the month of 
March. This interval — ^which in loss favoured lands is dedicated to 
storms of rain and sleet, east 'winds and equinoctial gales, tumbling 
chimney-pots and bronchitis — is hero signalized by all that Spring, in its 
most voluptuous abundance, can pour forth : vegetation comes out, not 
with the laggard stop of northern climes — slow, cautious, and distrustful — 
but bursting at once from bud to blossom as though impatient for the fresh 
air of life and the warm rays of the sun. The very atmosphere laughs 
and trembles ■with vitality, from the panting lizai-d on the um to the 
myriad of insects on the grass : it is life ovoiywhore, and over all sweeps 
the delicious odour of the verbena and the violet, almost overpowering 
with perfume, so that one feels, in such a l^nd, the highest ecstasy of 
existence is that same dreamy state begotten of seusaiions. derived from 
blended sense, where tone and tint and odour mingle almost into one. 

Perhaps the loveliest spot of Borne in this loveliest of seasons was tho 
Villa Altieri. It stood on a slope of tho Pincion, defended from north 
and east, and looking westward over tho Campagna towards the hills of 
Albano. A thick ilex grove, too thick and dork for Italian, though perfect 
to English taste, surrounded tho house, oilering alleys of shade that even 
the noonday’s sun found impenotralde ; while beneath the slope, and under 
sheltor of the hill, lay a delicious garden, memorable by a fountain designed 
by Thorwaldsen, where four Kaides splash tho 'vrator at each other under 
the full of a cataract ; this being the costly caprice of tho Cardinal Altieri, 
to complete which ho had to conduct tho water from tho Lake of Albano. 
Unlike most Italian gardens tho plants and shrubs were not merely those 
of the south, but all that tho culture of Holland and England could 
contribute to fragrance and colour were also there, and tho gorgeous tulips 
of the Hague, the golden ranunculus and crimson caimation, which attain 
the highest beauty in moister climates, here were varied with chiysanthe- 
mums and camelias. Gozgeous creepers trailed from tree to tree or grace- 
folly trained themselves around tho marble groups, and clusters of orange- 
trees, glittering with golden fruit, relieved in their darker green the almost 
too faring brilliancy of colour. 

At a win^^ which opened to the ground — and from which a view of 
the garden, and beyond the garden the rich woods of the Borgheee villa, 
and beyond these again, the massive Dome of St. Peter^s, extended — sat 
two ladies, so wonderfully alike that a mere glance would have pxoclaimod 
them to be sisters. It is true the Countess Baldeioni was several years 
older than Lady Angusta Bramleigh, but whether from tempeiwmenl or 
the easier flow of an Italian life in comparison with the . more wesnnft. 
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excitement of an English existence, she certainly looked little, H anything, 
her senior. 

They were both handsome, — at least they had that character of good 
looks which in Italy is deemed beauty, — they were singularly fair, with 
large deep-set blue-grey eyes, and light brown hair of a marvellous 
ubundanco and silkiest fibre. They were alike soft- voiced and gentle- 
mannered, and alike strongfwihed and obstinate, of an intense selfishness, 
and very capricious. 

His eminence is late this evening,” said Lady Augusta, looking at 
her watch. It is nigh eight o’clock.'* 

“ I fancy, * Gusta,’ he was not quite pleased with you lae^ night. On 
going away he said something, I didn’t oxacHy catch it, but it sounded 
like ^ leggierezza ; ’ he thought yon had not treated his legends of 
St. Francis with becoming seriousness.” 

If he wanted mo to be grave he oughtn’t to tell me funny stories.” 

“ The lives of the saints, Gusta ! ” 

“ Well, dearest, that scene in the forest Triiere 9t. Francis asked the 
(lovil to flog him and not to desist even though he should be weak enough 
to implore it — ^wasn’t that dialogue as droll as anything in Boccaccio ? ” 

‘'It’s not decent, it's not decorous, to laugh at any incident in the 
IhcB of holy men.” 

“Holy men then should never be funny, at least when they are 
prcHonted to me, for it’s always the absurd side of evezything has the 
greatest attraction for me.” 

“ This is certainly not the spirit which will lead you to the Church I ” 

“ But I thought I told you already, dearest, that it’s the road I like, not 
the end of the journey. Courtship is confessedly bettor than marriage, and 
the being converted is infinitely nicer than the state of conversion.” 

“ Oh, Gusta I what ore you saying ? ” 

“ Saying what I most fervently feel to be true. Don’t you know better 
even than myself, that it is the zeal to rescue me from the fold of the heretics, 
pun’ouuds me every evening with monsignori and veseovi, and attracts to 
the sofa where I happen to sit, pnrplo stockings, and red, a class of adorers, 
I am free to own, there is nothing in the lay world to compare with ; 
and don’t you know too, that the work of conversion accomplished, these 
seductive sainis will be on the look-out for a new sinner ? ” 

“ And is this the sincerity in which yon profess your new faith ? is it 
thus that you mean to endow a new edifice to the honour of ike Holy 
Religion? ” 

“ Cara mia I I want worship, homage, and adoration mys^, and it is 
as absolute a necessity of my being, as if 1 had been bom up there, and knew 
nothing of this base earth and its belongings. Be jnst, my dearest sistw, 
and see for onoe the difihrenoe 'between ssw Yonhave a ohannktg husband, 
who never plagaest never bores you, whom you see \riien it is pleasant to 
see, and disaiss when you are weaiy of him. He never women you about 
mon^, he has no eitnmiga&oe, and does^net much trouble himself 
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about anything,— 1 have none of these. 1 am married to a man almost 
double my age, taken from another class, and imbued with a whole set of 
notions different from my own. I can’t liye with hia people ; my own 
won’t have me. What then is left but the refuge of that emotional 
existence which the Church offers, — a sort of pious flirtation with a run- 
away match in the distance, only it is to be Heaven, not Gretna Green.” 

So that all this while you have never been serious, Gusta ? ” 

Most serious ! 1 have actually written to my husband — ^you read 
the letter — acquainting him with my intended change of religion, and my 
desire to mark the sincerity of my profession by that most signal of all 
proofs — a monied one. As I told the Cardinal last night. Heaven is never 
so sure of us as when we draw on our banker to go there 1 ” 

** How you must shock his eminence when you speak in this way.” 

** So he told me, but 1 must own he looked very tenderly into my eyes 
as he said so. Isn’t it provoking ? ” said she, as she arose and moved 
out into the garden. No post yet ! It is always so, when one is on thorns 
for a letter. Now when one thinks that the mail arrives at daybreak, 
what can they possibly mean by not distrilhating the letters till evening ? 
Did 1 tell you what 1 said to Monsignore Hicci, who has some function at 
the Post Office ? ” 

** No, but I trust it was not a rude speech ; he is always so polite.” 

** I said that as 1 was ever very impatient for my letters I had requested 
all my correspondents to write in a great round legible hand, which would 
give the authorities no pretext for delay, while deciphermg their contents.” 

« I declare, Gusta, 1 am amazed at you. I cannot imagine how you 
can venture to say such things to persons in office.” 

« My dear sister, it is the only way they could over hear them. There 
is no freedom of the press here ; in society nobody speaks out. What 
would become of those people if they only heard the sort of stories they 
tell each other ; besides, I’m going to be one of them. They must bear 
with a little indiscipline. The sergeant always pardons the recruit for 
being drunk on the day of enlistment.” 

The countess shook her head disapprovingly and was silent. 

** Oh, dear 1 oh, dear I ” sighed Lady Augusta. ** I wonder what tidings 
will the post bring me. Will my affectionate and afflicted husband comply 
with my prayer, and be willing to endow the Church, and secure his own 
freedom ; or will he be sordid, and declare that he can’t live without me ? 
I know you’d laugh, dear, or I’d tell you that the man is actually violently 
in love with me. You've* no notion of the diffloulty I have to prevent him 
writing tender letters to me.” 

** Yon are too, too bad, I declare,” said the other, smothering a rising 
laugh. 

Of conrse I’d not permit such a thing. I stand on my dignity, and 
•ay, * Have a care, sir.' Oh, here it comes ! here’s the post 1 What I 
only two letters i^r all ? She’s a don ! La Bnelle, Place 

Yenddme— the cmellest creature that ever made a ball-dress. It is to tell 
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me she can’t wait ; and I’m so sick of saying she must, that I’ll not write 
any more. And who is this ? The postmark is * Portshandon.’ Oh ! I 
see ; here’s the name in the comer. This is from onr eldest son, the 
future head of the house. Mr. Augustus Bramleigh is a bashful creature 
of about my own age, who was full of goix^ to New Zealand and turning 
sheop-fimner. True, 1 assure you ; he is an enthusiast about independence. 
Which means he has a grand vocation for the workhouse.” 

** By what strange turn of events has he become your correspondent ? 

1 should say, Dora, it looks ill as regards the money. I’m a&aid 
that this bodes a refusal.” 

« Would not the shorter way be to read it ? ” said the other simply. 

<^YeB, the shorter, but perhaps not the sweeter. There are little 
events in life which are worse than even uncertainties ; but here goes : — 

“ * My deab Lady Augusta, — " Costello. 

(” A very pretty beginning from my son — mean my husband’s son ; 
and yet ho could not have commenced ' Dearest Mamma.’ ”) 

^^*1 wniTE my first letter to you in a very painful moment. 
My poor father was seized on Tuesday last with a most serious and sudden 
illness, to which the physician as yet hesitates to give a name. It is, 
however, on the brain or the membranes, and deprives him of all 
inclination, though not entirely of all power, to use his faculties. He is, 
moreover, enjoined to avoid every source of excitement, and even forbid 
to converse. Of course, under these afflicting circumstances, everything 
which relates to business in any way is imperatively excluded from his 
knowledge ; and must continue to be so till some change occurs. 

* It is not at such a moment you would expect to hear of a marriage 
in the family, and yet yesterday my sister Marion was married to Lord 
Viscount Culduff.’ ” 

Here she laid down the letter, and stored with an expression of almost 
overwhelmed amazement at her sister. ‘*Lord Culduff 1 Where’s the 
Peerage, Dora ? Surely it must be the same who was at Dresden when 
we were children ; he wasn’t manied-^there can be no son. Oh, here he 
is: < Henry Plantaganet de Lacey, fourteenth Viscount Culduff; bom 
9th February, 17 — ’ Last century. Why, he’s the patriarch of the 
peers, and she’s twenty-four ! What can the girl mean ? ” 

‘‘ Do read on ; I’m impatient for more.” 

* The imperative necessity for Lord Culduff to hold himself in readi- 
ness for whatever post in the diplomatio service the Miniatar might des^ 
him to occupy, was the chief reason for the marriage taking plara at tbia 
conjuncture. My fsther, however, himself was very anxioas on the suljeot; 
and, indeed, insisted stronc^ on beixig present. The ceremony wis 
accordingly performed in his own room, and I rejoice to say that, though 
naturally much excited, he does not appear to hhve sustained any 
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of malady from this trying event. I need not tell yon the great disparity 
of age between my sister and her husband : a disparity which I own 
enlisted me amongst those who opposed the match. Marion, however, so 
firmly insisted on her right to choose for herself, and her fortone being 
completely at her own disposal, that all continued opposition would have 
boon not alono unavailing for the present, but a source of coldness and 
estrangement for the future. 

“ ‘ The Culduffs ” — (how sweetly familiar) — “ the Oulduifs left this for 
Paris this day, whore I believe they intend to remain till the question of 
Lord Culdufi s post is determined on. My sister ardently hopes it may 
be in Italy, as she is most desirous to be near you.’ ” 

“ Can you ima^o such a horror as this woman playing daughter ’to 
mo and yet going into dinner before me, and making me feel her rank on 
every possible occasion ! All this here I see is business, nothing but 
business. The Colonel, it would seem, must have been breaking before 
they^ suspected, for all his late speculations have tamed out ill. Penstyddin 
Copper Mine is an utter failure ; the Jfew Caledonia Packet Lino a 
smash I and there’s a whole list of crippled enterprises. It's very nice 
of Augustus, however, to say that though he mentions those circum- 
stances, which might possibly reach mo through other channels, no event 
that he could contemplate should in any way affect my income, or any 
increase of it that I deem essential to my comfort or convenience ; and 
although in total ignorance as he is of all transactions of the house, he 
begs mo to write to himself directly when any question of increased expense 
should arise — ^which I certainly will. He’s a hiion figliuolo^ Polly — that 
must be said^and it would he shameful not to dcvclopo such generous 
instincts.” 

« < If my father’s illnoas riioiQd be unhappily protracted, means must be 
taken, I believe, to devolve his share in business matters upon some other. 
I regret that it cannot possibly be upon myself ; but I am totally unequal to 
the charge, and have not, besides, courage for the heavy responsibility.’ ” 

** That’s the whole of it,” said she, with a sigh ; ** and all things con- 
sidered, it might have been worse.” 
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Beadino a short time sinco some accoimt of the Irish oonstabolarj, I was 
much struck with one item of the regulations — to the effect that the 
members of that admirable force must belong to no secret society whatever, 
with the sole exception of the order of Freemasons. The ezeeptiozt appeared 
to mo remarkable, as I know that in Austria every officer in the army 
is, on appointment, obhgod to sign a declaration that he does not 
b^loug to any secret society whatever, or that if ho h,ad previously done 
so, ho will sever his connection with it;” and it is, 1 believe, under- 
stood that the prohibition applies more especially to Freemasonry, which 
Austria, like Spain, Naples, Bavaria — ^in fact, all strictly Koman Catholic 
Guvomments — seems to consider highly dangerous. And it really seems 
that secret pohtical societies are more easily fonned and developed 
amongst Homan Catholic populations than elsewhere. Even in the ages 
prior to the Heformation the same love of secret organizations was 
conspicuous in certain districts : the Sacred Yehme, as it was called, 
ha\iqg ffourished especially in the ultra-clerical circle of Westphalia; 
and even up to the present day there exists a somewhat Bimilar secret 
organization in a certain ultra-Cathohe district of Upper Bavaria. This 
Habcrfeld Trciben (literally, “ Oatfiold Driving”), as it is called, I pro- 
pose to give some account of, having had personal opportunity of seeing 
its working. 

It will be, perhaps, well, in the first place, to say a word or two 
about the Westphalian Yehme, or Fehm, because there is an evident 
family hkeness between that now obsolete institution and the still exist- 
ing Haberfeld Treiben. It is probable — although by no means certain 
— that both were instituted about the same period ; and although each 
degenerated in the course of time and became an intolerable nuisance, 
they were originally called into life for the purpose of attaining laudable 
objects — which, as things then stood, would have been otherwise, 
unattainable. 

The Westphalian Yehme dates its origin from the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, although some historians have endeavoured to represent it 
as having been first instituted by Ghazlemagne. But there is no trace 
whatever of its existence at an earlier period than that mentioned above. 
Idbreover, its laws and method of procedure were altogether different, 
both in spirit and letter, fiK)m those introduced by that great monarch ; 
whilst, on the other hand, its organization and procedure resembled, in 
many respeets, that of the Liquisi^^, founded in 1204, from which it was 
probably copied. 
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Westphalia, the solo seat of the Yehme,’'* extended somewhat further 
south than the province which now bears that name, and embraced 
also a large portion, if not the whole, of Friesland and Oldenburg. — 
forming, in fact, the bulk of the great Duchy of Lower Saxony, under 
Hemy the Lion. This prince was, as we all know, attainted and 
deprived of both his duchies (Saxony and Bavaria) by the Emperor Barba- 
rossa in 1181, Westphalia being divided between the Archbishop of 
Cologne, a member of the Anhalt family, and a great number of petty 
feudal chiefs. The consequence of this was that the whole district fell 
into a state of anarchy and confusion, every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour, the land was devastated by rapine and deluged with blood. 

It was under these circumstances that the inhabitants combined 
together to protect their lives and properties against the freebooters, 
Bockreiter, and other vagabonds; and no single authority being found 
strong enough for the purpose, the secret organization of fhe Yehme was 
resorted to — ^which multiplied the agents without exposing individuals to 
danger. 

But although the organization wai> secret, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the procedure was also the same. With the exception of offenders 
taken red-handed, who were summarily executed — as was the practice in 
Hungary in proclaimed districts up to the year 1848 — all others w ho were 
denounced to the Yehme were cited to appear and answer for themselves 
at open courts, held usually on Tuesday mornings, in daylight, in tewns 
like Dortmund, Paderbom, Ac. It was only when the citation was disre- 
garded that the secret procedure took place, the court meeting at some 
place known only to the initiated, and the sentence, if pronounced, being 
carried out, without any farther ceremony, when and wherever the doomed 
man could be laid hold on. And almost every respectable member of 
society being a Wissender — ^that is, initiated — ^it was no easy matter for a 
criminal to escape. 

The Haber&ld Treiben, like the Yehme, is, and always has been, 
confined to one particular district in Upper Bavaria, bounded on the south 
by the Tyrolese frontier, on the west by the Isar, and on the east by the 
Ohiemsee and the rivers which fiow into and out of it. How far that 
association developed itself in a northerly direction is more difficult to deter- 
mine, and appears to have varied at different times, but for a long series of 
years it has never acted north of the line. Wasserbuig, Munich, Tolz, 
Holzkirchen, Miesbacch, Tegemsee, Aibling, Rosenheim, and Priem, have 
been of late years frequently the scenes of the exploits of this society, and 
the country surrounding these towns may be. looked upon as the genuine 
Haberfbld district. 

It is nearly certain that, like its Westfdialian eounierpart, this 
Bavarian society must have been originally organized for the purpose 

* In Ann0 of Goirttein Sir W. Scott traniplaDta the Yehme Into a part of Ger- 
many where it never existed. 
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of eradicatmg, or at least counteracting, an evil for which no other remedy 
conld be found, and against which no recognized authority could be 
brought to bear. But it is impossible now to ascertain how and 
when this first took place. We shall see presently that there are 
striking resemblances between the Yehme and the Haberfeld Treiben; 
but whilst the Yehme attacked all branches of the common criminal 
law, and in process of time extended its operations even to civil 
cases and disputes about properly, the Haberfeld Treiben applied itself 
almost exclusively to the preservation of female purity and the punish- 
ment of incontinence — especially that of unmarried girls. The Yehme 
exempted from its jurisdiction all ecclesiastics, and also exclr^d them 
firom initiation ; women and children were also exempted ; and, further, 
Jews, Heathens,* as being too low, and, finally, the higher nobles, for the 
opposite reason. The Haberfeld Treiben, on the contrary, left male pec- 
cadilloes untouched, except in so far as the exposure of the female sinner 
necessarily led to that of her male accomplice ; and there is, as ! shall 
presently show, good reason to believe that ecclesiastics were not wholly 
excluded &om membership ; whilst it is quite certain that the amours 
of the Homan Catholic clergy were exposed with equal freedom as those 
of the laity. 

I cannot pretend to offer as simple and satisfactory an explanation of 
the causes which led immediately to the organization of this very singular 
institution, as I have been enabled to do with respect to the Yehme, 
where the motives were very patent; nevertheless, as they must have 
arisen out of the peculiar circumstances of the population itself and its 
geographical position, some light may be thrown on the subject by an 
inquiry into these particulars. 

Frederick the Great is reported to have once said that ** Bavaria was 
a paradise inhabited by human beasts,*’ and, as regards geheral beauty of 
scenery, the saying is correct enough; but the Bavarians proper, — 
although certainly very different in many respects from all the other 
inhabitants of Germany, and usually very rough in their manners, at 
times very excitable, nay, almost ferocious, and given to voies de faity 
— do not deserve so harsh a sentence. Some thirty years ago learned 
books were written to prove that the Bavarians proper are not a Teutonic 
race, but Celts. At a somewhat later period, in 1848, when the great 
German movement was inaugurated, this theoxy was scouted, and its having 
ever been started attributed to a maroiU of old King Louis I., who had 
meanwhile fallen into a certain degree of unpopularity. Still one must 
acknowledge that there is something very Celtic both in the external 
appearance and in the proclivities of these Bavarians, especially in thq^ 
Haberfeld countiy; and of late years very remarkable and extensive 
remains of ancient ** Ffahlbauten,” or dwellings built on piles, generally 
attributed to the Celts, have been discovered in thig district, especially in 


* In those days tbe Frauiani were hiatheoai 
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the Ohiemflee. A modem philologist, too, Wilhelm Obermiiller, has 
shown that a great number of local names in this very district, and other 
parts of Sonttiem Germany, are more easily derivable from Celtic foots 
than those of any other language. 

But it may bo asked, ** What has all this to do with the Haber- 
Held Treiben?’* Simply this: wo find the inhabitants of a certain 
small district adopting a veiy curious mode of preventing the admixture 
and contamination of their race, and of ensuring its perpetuation ; for in 
fact the exposure and punishment of incontinenoe, in the manner described, 
is scarcely traceable to any other motive ; and it naturally suggests itself 
that this was a distinct race — ^in fact it is so to the present day in many 
respects. 

But it may seem strange that preeantbns against admixture of race 
should have been found necessary or desirable in so remote and apparently 
secluded a comer of Hnrope as Upper Bavaria. The topography of tbi^ 
Haberfeld district will, 1 think, throw some light on this point. One of 
the great lines of communication between Homo and its colonies on the 
Klime was up the valley of the Adige, o^er the Brenner, down the Inn to 
Hosenhoim, and thence precisely through the heart of the district in 
question to Augsburg (Augusta), and so forth ; the remains of the old 
Homan road are still visible, and indeed partially in use on the lino 
Aibling-Helfendorf and up to the Isar above Munich. Of course I do not 
mean to say that the Haberfeld Treiben dates from the Homan period, but 
before the discovery of the passage round the Cape a great deal of the 
trade with the East followed precisely this same route on its way from 
Yenioo to Augsburg, which was a great commercial place and the emporiimi 
of the oriental trade in Southern Germany. This must necessarily have 
brought a great number of strangers of various nationalities into contact 
with the local popnlaticm ; and it is not difficult to conceive a tribe jealous 
of the honour of its women, and stmggling far its own existence on the 
great highway of the world, taking measures ibr the preservation of both ; 
and perhaps for the want of a better explanation of the origin of this very 
peculiar secret society, we may accept the one offered here. Certain it is 
that the Haberfeld Treiben has been practised from time immemorial 
precisely along this line of route and to a short distance to the right and 
left of it, and nowhere else. ' 

But it is time to descend to pacticnlBrs and inform the reader as to 
the constitation and mode of operation adopted by this m ugiilar body, 
which projects as it wore from the Middle Ages into our own utilitarian 
times. Of course nothing authentic in the way of docunumtary evidence 
can be expected as to the laws and rules of a secret society ; but having 
convened with many inhabitants of the district, some of them eiiier 
aetually or at come fianner period members, 1 can offer a eertain amwmt 
of relk^ detaiL 

The members of the Haberfeld body have been always selected from 
(me particular elm, mamed^men mostly, the xidiost md most respectable 
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peasants of raspeodve disbacts, iogether mth a certain proportion 
of Buiger " — ^that is, townspeople, withont whose aid it would have been 
impossible to get at the intelligenoe required or carry oat the proceedings. 
There seem to have been local chiefs, and a general committee of direction 
with a president at its head ; but thereis no reliable informationun this point. 
Unlike the practice of Uie Yehme, no public meetings were ever held, nor 
were written or oral oitatians to appear bafmre the tribunal iisued. The 
Habeifald society acted always secretly, os the Yehme did when its 
citations or deerees had been disregarded. Throughout the Bammer 
certain fairs and public markets were taken advantage of for the purpoee 
of bringing the local members together in the pubUo^hoasea and other 
places of entertainment ; and in ^ese resorts, whilst sitting over their 
beer, all the information required was collected and imparted to the 
leading men in quiet little knots without attracting observation. Of course 
all the members were known to each other, either peiaonally or by means 
of secret signs. 

As in the Inquisition and the Yehme, secret denunciation is the 
leading feature of the organization. The members being distributed in 
all directions and in every locality, nothing pscaped their observation, 
and things that were done in secret places were 'in due time denounced 
and proclaimed publicly. In autumn a general meeting of the chiefs 
seems to have been regularly held at a particular hiir or market, and it is 
said that a secret conclave was anuDged at an inn in the town on a 
certain day each year, and on this occasion the whole plan of operation 
fur the season ” — ^that is for the months of November and December — 
was matured. > The whole of these proceedings were, however, conducted 
with so much caution and cleverness, that although they have been veiy 
frequently investigated judicially and with great care, no positive clue 
could ever be discovered. 

Of course, all the members w^o sworn to seerecy, and no instance is 
known of the oath having been broken ; nevertheless, when the harvest 
wind began to blow chill over the stubble, that is, at the end of October 
or beginning of November, a vague rumour would arise that such and 
such a place was threatened with a Haberfeld Treiben : people would talk 
about it for a day or so, and then forget it again, till ^ of a sudden it 
took place either in the village named, or perhaps a neighbouring one, 
false alarms being somotbnes nesorted to in order to distraot 
perplex the authorities. 

A potter-— a monied man, formsily Vniwaalf ^ member— *wilih ^^ican I 
was well acquainted, told me he would some fine morning find in Kin 
workshop, either written on ]^per or chalked on a board, an order to 
supply a oertain number of the g^^antio earthenware trumpets used by the 
Treiber,*and an indication of ihe plaoe^where thi^ were to be deposited at 
night in seareey. Thes&hidiiigplMeeB were usuaUy some nulesfiBomiys xesi- 
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dence. SabBeqnenilj he would find money in payment for theBe woi^erftd 
infitrumentB somewhere on his promises or in his pocket. Naturally, 
these and similar business orders of the confiratemity would g;et wd. 
occasionally. 

At length the great day, or rather night, arrived, — ^for the Haberfeld 
Trcibon is essentially nightwork, — and about eleven o’clock f.m., when all 
the inhabitants are snugly rolled up in thoir feather-beds and blankets, a 
frightful yell, accompanied by an irregular discharge of fire-arms, and a 
dire clang of the aforesaid trumpets of pottery, old kettles, and such like 
musical instruments, announces the fact, and makes many a male and 
female sinner’s cheeks turn pale. 

But what has this to do with Oatfield Driving, or how came this name 
to be adopted ? It is not easy to find a satisfactory answer to the latter 
part of this question. It is asserted that in former times the delinquent 
females were punished by being forced to run barefooted, and with no 
other garment than their chemise, over the oat-stubble of the village, 
whilst they were pursued by the “ drivers,” armed with birch or hazel rods, 
which were applied very freely. But tlftsre is no evidence that so bar- 
barous a punishment was ever inflicted — and nothing of the sort has ever 
been attempted within the last hundred years certainly. I think it 
quite possible — nay, highly probable — that the initial letters (H. F. T.) 
of the three words Haber Feld Treiben, form simply a nucleus to 
which the remaining ones wore superadded merely to veil the true 
designation from the uninitiated ; and I would suggest that this might 
have been Heiligor-Fehm-Ting or Ding, one of the names by which that 
other secret tribunal was known. This, however, I offer merely as a 
conjecture. 

But to return to the Haberfeld Treiben. At about half-past ten or 
eleven o’clock at mght the members of the society may be seen making 
their way swiftly but silently across the fields and through the woods, by 
twos and threes, which, as they approach the scene of execution, increase 
gradually into groups of tens and twenties, each man carzying a loaded gun, 
pistol, or some other arm, in addition to the trumpets, &e., as also mate- 
rials for constructing a temporaiy platform, and torches. The whole body 
is evidently previously told off in the most regular and methodical manner 
for the various duties to be performed, as the town or village is imme- 
diately surrounded by a doable chain of vedettes, with regular supports, 
one set frontmg the surrounding country, and preventing effectually all 
ingress except to the initiated ; whilst the second fronts the place itself, 
and prevents any person from leaving to give the alarm. This done, well- 
armed guards, all having their faces blackened or otherwise disguised, 
march silently to the houses of the magistrates and other authoritiesi as 
also to the barracks of the gendarmes, if there be such in the place, and 
eflfoctnaUy prevent their action. The church tower and belfry is also at 
once secur^, and the bell-ropes cut off. The secret connivance of the 
clergy has been oeeanonally proved its having traaspifed that the 
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«exton yr^ ordend, if casually, to leaTc the church keys at the parish 
dergymau’s house the preceding evening, after curfew. 

Meanwhile the p win body talces possession of the market-place, or 
perhaps some hillock which commands the whole town or village, numerous 
patrols being in readiness to keep the inhabi^mts in their houses, and 
compel the appearance, either at their own doors or at the immediate 
scene of action, of the delinquents. The platform is erected whilst all 
tKjf ig going OB, and at a given signal the torches are lighted, fire-arms 
discharged, homs blown, kettles beaten, and the opening of the tribunal 
proclaimed through a huge speaking-trumpet. This is usually the very 
first intimation the inhabitants receive ; the whole of the above^wdiminanes 
hping carried out with astonishing rapidity, order, and in perfect silence. 
Shodd here and there a soUtaiy watebnW or other individual happen to 
be out of doors, such are pounced upon by the patrols, and kept under strict 
guard as long as is necessary. Any attempt at resistance is perfectly 
useless, and would be mot by coercive measures, extending even to the 
use of fire-arms. 

1 have never myself witnessed one of these scenes, although several 
took place within a very short distance of the town in which I resided for 
a time, and which was itself threatened, or supposed to be ; but persons 
who had done so described to me the noise as being perfectly terrific, and, 
combined with the flittiog light of the torches falling on the disguised 
** drivers,” almost demoniacal. In that part of Bavaria, especially, all the 
cattle ore permanently housed, and there are frequently some twenty to 
thirty oxen and cows in one stable ; and these, on being suddenly roused 
from their peaceful rumination by the ^are of light and the noise, become 
terrified, and make wild efforts to break loose, filling the air with their 
lowings, the numerous dogs joining at the same time in a chorus of 
bowlings. 

The act of accusation ” is meanwhile read aloud by some loud- 
voiced peasant. This document is composed of rudely rhymed verses — 
what are called Enittel-verse, that is to say, bludgeon-verses, in the 
broad patois of the district — ^for tiie secret tribunal disdains the use of 
prose, eschews all legal terminology, and has its own* poet-laureate. A 
great ded of broad humour, sometimes blended with really genial ideas, 
and mostly with a large admixture of coarseness and obscenity, is con- 
tained in these rhymes, which are sure to provoke numerous improvisations 
of a corresponding character firom Uie assessors and assistants of the 
court. 

But what else can be expected firom descriptions of- intrigues and 
amorous scenes in which the veiy words that passed between the parte, 
and the details of the arUfiees used to avoid detection, are repeated, firom 
the retentive memories of the secret Bpfes» to the great hoxrm teoonfiiskm 
of the delinquents and the disagreeaMe suxprise of ugured wives> hmh 
hands, and bvens 9 One of te most striking and sucoesafiil hits, is when 
some one of the inhabiteta showB mate of debght and sat i sfeete ai 
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his or her neighboor'e and dear Mend's tiecret sine being thns openly 
exposed, meanwhile blessing their stars at haying been more eironmspeot 
themseltes — ^till their own catalogue is brought before the public at a 
sudden turn in the yersification. A man was once pointed out to me who 
had come out on the balcony of his house to eigoy the Sport, and been 
there suddenly hit in this way. 

The terrorism exercised an armed band of this sort is quite sufficient 
to ensure the appearance — either at their own house-doors, as I haye said, 
or, if these be too remote, on the scene of action itself — of the culprits, 
who, when their delinquencies haye been published, are mercifully per- 
mitted to withdraw and hide themselyes. 

Thus, one by one the marked indiyiduals are brought forward, and 
when the long scroll has been read right through, at a preconcerted signal 
the torches are extinguished and thrown away, the earthenware trumpets 
broken, the platform puUod in pieces, and the whole band disperses as 
rapidly and secretly as it had assembled. It would be a dangerous matter 
to attempt pursuit, for the driyers " are all well armed, and defend them- 
selyes and follows without hesitation. ^ 

There was a Haberfeld Treiben at Ihe yilkge of Tegemsee, close to the 
residence of Prince Charles of Bayaria, in the year 1862, as well as I can 
recollect, and a patrol of two gendarmes quartered in another yillage, on 
hearing the tumult and noise, hastened to the scene of action, in order to 
endeayour to arrest some of the ** driyers.” But on making their appear- 
ance they were immediately fired on, after a previous challenge to stand, 
and one gendarme was killed on the spot. As may be supposed, the 
Gbyemment instituted a rigorous inquiry into the matter, but no eyidence 
of any kind whatever could be obtained. Sometimes considerable damage 
is done in the yillage by fences being broken down, cattle getting loose in 
the stables, or forcing their way out and running wild oyer the country. 
The one redeeming feature in the proceedings of this secret society is, 
that aU such damages are compensated liberally and promptly : the 
amount of loss incurrod by each indiyidual is easily ascertained by the 
initiated, who Hye in the place itself, and by thorn transmitted to the ohiefo ; 
and then the person in question finds some morning — ^In his jacket pocket, 
or in the chum or on his table — a parcel containing, in hard caifo, a &ir 
and ample remuneration ; the certainty of reoeiying which preyents all 
recourse to the law and stops people's mouths effectually. 

In 1668, as well as I can recollect, there was a great Haberfeld 
Treiben at Bosenheim; and the telegraph and railroad being put in requisi- 
tion, troops were broi^ht from Munich. However, they arrived too late, 
and nothing was discovered hut one or two strangers, who, otercome with 
fatigue, had fUlen aeleep In a bam several miles distant. Mo evidence 
beyond the fire-arms foitnd With them could he procured to cenneet th^ 
wHh the affeir. 

AibHng wae then threatened, or euppoeed to be, and troops were Mttt 
dowB--^ho, in oonjiiiietion eifh the local ndhtia, patroOed evmy ni^t 
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for several weeks. Of ootirse the ** drivers ’* did not znidce thejr appearance 
there, bnt they ponnoed on a small village called Pang, a few Engliah 
miles distant, on the direct road to Snfbtein. The parish priest was said 
to have been nnpleasantlj brought before the public on that occasion ; but 
it was not easy to ascertain particulars, as the people are very reticent 
on matters that offset the dezgy. 

Bosenheim, a tolerably large town on the Inn, Just where the railroads 
from Munich, Innspruok, and Balnburg form their junction, had been long 
threatened with a visitation ; but it would seem that the ** drivers *' were 
deterred from time to time, and as the inhabitants were supposed to be 
fully determined to oppose force to force, the issue was looked upon with 
some anxiety. The Archbishop of Munich had at various ^li^iods issued 
warnings against the Haberfeld Treiben : amongst others, on the 16& 
February, 1866, a pastoral letter threatening excommunication. But all 
these documents were totally disregarded. Towards the middle of 
October, 1866, that is to say, at the commencement of the seascftt, 
there was pretty strong evidence that this secret society was prcfparing 
to cany on operations with unusual vigour; and on the night of the 
20th a grand Haberfeld Treiben was performed at Bosenheim, or 
rather attempted to be performed, for the gendarmerie of the district 
had been secretly brought into the town, and aided by a company of 
the local militia, which was kept in readiness to turn out at a moment’s 
warning, they attacked the drivers” immediately they appeared. A 
desperate fight ensued, lasting an hour and a half. One of the drivers 
was killed, several wounded, and seven taken prisoners, upon which the 
whole band dispersed and fled. Fortunately, there were no casualties 
on the side of the militia and gendarmes. A considerable quantity of 
ammunition was also seized, and this was the first severe blow those 
people ever met with. 

As might be expected, they were dreadfully enraged, and letters were 
sent to several of the Bosenheim people threatening to set the whole town 
on fire, so that much alarm prevailed till the Government took active 
measures to prevent a recurrence of similar outrages. It would also 
appear that there is a strong revulsion in the public feeling as regards 
this singular society. BQtherto the great majority of the inhabitants of 
the district were either mdiffierent, or regarded the Haberfeld Treiben with 
secret favour ; but of late years, instead of adhering to the original plan 
of admitting only respectable married men and a few younger ones of 
established character and credit to the membership of the society, the 
majority came to consist of dare-devil youths and farm-labourers, so that, 
as an old peasant said, — 

** Formerly the decent people used to * drive ’ the scamps and va^- 
bonds, and now the respectable people are driven by the ruffians.” ^ 

The truth is, that the social and moral condition of the peasantry-— 
of which they were hitherto proud as a doss — ^has been gradually Changed 
by a variety of enactments. Land has been rendered purchasable by 
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every one in any quantity, and the old peaBoni farms having become 
absolutely the property of the former holders, are being gradually split 
up and subdivided ; and thus the elements of which this ancient society 
formerly consisted are gradually disappearing, and their place is being 
taken by other and less reputable ones. 

Whatever may be thought of the rude manner in which the Haberfeld 
Treiben was carried out, its ends and objects were laudable enough. The 
existence of secret societies is, however, in itself a great evil, if only 
because they are apt to degenerate into the worst and most oppressive 
kind of tyranny, that of secret denunciation, followed by execution inflicted 
by invisible agents. 

I have only to add that the Bavarian law could only touch the Haber- 
feld prisoners taken at Rosenheim for the unlawful bearing of arms ; and 
this being only an offence, and not a crime or misdemeanor, they were 
all necessarily set free on bail within a day or two, and 1 have never 
ascertained what punishment was ultimately inflicted on them. We shall 
see whether the society will dare to repeat its meetings this year. The 
Archbishop of Munich thought it necessaf^, on the 2nd November, a few 
days after the great Rosenheim affair, to issue a new pastoral, actually 
pronouncing the ban of the church, or the greater excommunication, 
against all persons taking part in or favouring the Haberfeld Treiben, and 
forbidding all the priests of the archdiocese to grant absolution to such, 
except in articulo mortis or his own express permission. Probably this 
measure will have some effect ; however, it is just possible that it may be 
disregarded, for my good friends in the Haberfeld district of Upper 
Bavaria are vciy obstinate and self-willed, and have a great regard for 
their ancient institutions. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Ip we may judge by the prices paid by the Marquis of Hertford for some 
of his Bpecimons of SovreS) and other cJtef^iTccuvres of the Ceramic art, we 
may consider him to be somewhat of the opinion of Charley Lamb, — “ I 
have an almost feminine partiality for old China. When I go to see any 
groat house, I inquire for the China closet,* and then for the picture- 
gallery.” 

The taste for pottery and porcelain is of most respectable antiquity. 
Among Roman collectors no objects of virtu were more highly prized than 
the ** vasa murrhina.” The value set upon specimens of this substance is 
almost incredible. Nero, for instance, gave 800 sestortia (about 2,840Z.) for 
a single drinking-cup. When his friend Petronius, director-in-chief of his 
wine-parties, had been accused of treason, and knew that his property would 
pass into the possession of the tyrant, he smashed a ladle, equally valuable 
with Nero's cup. What the material of these precious articles was is very 
uncertain. Perhaps it was some rare oriental pebble of onyx or agate. 
Sir G. Wilkinson suggests iluor-spar, Mr. Marryatt opal glass, which from 
the oxides in it has deliquesced ; but from certain expressions in Latin 
writers it seems not improbable that it was Chinese porcelain ; and this 
opinion is much strengthened if Sir W. Gell is right in nying that ** the 
porcelain of the East was called Mirrha di Smyrna to as late a date as 
1555.” No fragments of porcelain, however, have been discovered amongst 
Roman antiquities. 

Pottery dried in the sun, or hardened by fire, is of extreme antiquity. 
The Chinese ascribe the invention of their earthenware to the Emperor 
Hoang-ti, who began to reign b.o. 2698. The earliest specimens of 
pottery which possess any real interest as works of art are the vases, &o. 
usually called Etruscan. They ore for the most part of a deep red colour^ 
owing to the large proportion — sometimes as much as twenty-four per 
cent.— K)f oxide of iron contained in the clay. The number of these 
Etruscan vessels in our museums is most astonishing. The British 
Museum alone possesses about 8,000 ; and ** the total number of vases,” 
says Mr. Birch, in his valuable History of AneUnt Pottery, ** in public and 
private collections probably amounts to 15,000.” He gives us inst^ces 
of the prices which some examples have fetched. A sum of 5002. was 
paid for the AthensBum vases in Lord Elgin’s collection ; 8,4002. for the 
vases of the Hamilton collection ; Baron Durand's collection sold, in 1886^ 
for 12,5242 ; one vase in this collection was purchased for the Louvre for 
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264^; another, now in the LouTre, with the salgect of the yonthfal 
Hercules strangling the serpent, was purchased £cr 240Z. ; another, with 
the subject of Dejanira, Hercules, and Hyllus, brought 142Z. ; and a crat^t 
with the subject of Acamus and Demophon bringing back ^thra, 170Z«' 
a Bacchic amphora of the maker Enedas, of the Archaic style, was bought 
by the British Museum for 142Z. Some of the finest vases belonging to 
the Prince of Ganino, at the sale in 1887, obtained very high prices : an 
(enochoej with Apollo and the Muses, and a hydria, with the same subject, 
were bought in for 80Z. each ; a cylix^ with a love-scene, and another, with 
Priam redeeming Hector’s corpse, brought 264Z. ; an amphora^ with the 
subject of Dionysus, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 820Z. each ; 
another brought 280Z. At Mr. Beckford’s sale, the late Duke of Hamilton 
gave 200Z. for a small vase with the subject of the Indian Bacchus. But 
very much larger sums than these have been given at Naples. 500Z. was 
given for the vase with gilded figures discovered at CumaD ; only half a 
century back 8,000 ducats, or 1,500Z., was paid to Yivenzio for the vase 
in the Museo Borbonico, representing the last night of Troy ; 1,000Z. for 
one with a Dionysiac feast; and 800Z. for the vase with the grand 
battle of the Amazons, published by Schfilz* Large prices continue to 
be given for fine specimens. At the Castellani solo last year, a drinking- 
cup, in the form of a horse's head, in black, with ornaments in red and 
other colours, fetched 120Z. ; a very beautiful terra-cotta sarcophagus, 
400Z. ; a vase at the Pourtales’ sale, the year before, 860Z. 

Leaving these Etruscan, or, as they are perhaps more correctly called, 
Italo-Greek vases, there is little if anything worth noticing, excepting 
perhaps the so-called Samian” ware— some beautiful specimens of which 
may be seen in the Roach Smith collection now in the British Museum — 
till we come to the lustred wore, made probably by the Moors in Spain in 
the 16th centuiy. Several plateaus of this ware are at South Kensington ; 
and I may specially mention a vase, twenty inches high, with flat expanded 
handles, and a bowl and ewer ; each of these cost 80Z. Of Italian terra- 
cottas, one veiy pretty one, of the latter part of the same oentuiy, is in the 
Museum. It represents the Virgin and Child with angels, and was 
purchased for 800Z. Early in the succeeding century we come to some 
veiy fine examples. Luca della Robbia, tired of his occupation as a worker 
in metal» took to modelling in clay ; and when he bad discovered, aboi^t 
1611, a new glaze for his terra-cottas, containing tin, sand, antimony, and 
otheor materials, at first white, then coloured by the addition of metallic 
oxides, he succeeded in producing works which are deservedly held in high 
estimation. ^Hiey are gmerally of large sise— altar-pieoes for ehurohes, Ac. 
A very fine altar-pieee by him, representing the coronation of (he Virgin, 
is in the Academy of Fine Arts at Cbnoa. A series of twelve aedaUions, 
representing the months, probably of bis workmanship, and now at Bputli 
Kensington, came from the Oampana collection. A bust of. Christ was 
purehassd at the Fiot sale for iOL 16«. Other members of the same 
fiunily prodoeed similar works, specimens of which may be seen at South' 
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KADBingioB. One, for instance, lU feet four by five feet eight, with the 
Adoratira of the ICagi, ooet 1002, ; anoiher*Bomewhat larger, with the 
Virgin giving her girdle to Bt. Thomas, 120/.; and another, with the 
Annunciation (in this instance the terra-cotta is nncolonred), 160/. One 
of the most important works ezeonted by them was the decoration of the 
Chdteau de Madrid, the palace of Francis I., on the Bois do Boulogne, 
upon which 15,000/. were spent. It was destroyed in the Bevolution. 

From the Befia Bobbin taira-ootias is derived a species of pottery whidh 
is of high repute among collectors. It is known by a varieiy of names, — 
Majolica, Faenza, Gubbio, Urbino, and Bafibelle ware, Abdut 1115, 
Nazaredeck, the Moorish king of Mtyorca, who was*aaid to have had 
20,000 Christians in his dungeons, was besieged by the PiSj|giB and slain. 
Amongst other spoils were several tiles and tablets of painted earthanwarot 
which were brought back to Fisa, and are still to be seen let into the walls 
of some of the churches there at a great height fiom the ground. The 
Italian imitations of these are supposed to have got their name Majolica 
from the island from which these pieces were brought. Faenza, Gubbio, 
and Urbino indicate some of its chief places of manufacture, and the name 
Bafiaelle has been given to the ware because that great artist was supposed 
to have painted some of the specimens himself. At the Bernal sale was a 
plate, 9i inches in diameter, which excited a most lively competition. It 
was described as a plate of the most rare and interesting character, in 
veiy strong colours ; the subject believed to be Baffoelle himself and the 
Fomarina seated in the studio of an artist, who is occupied in painting a 
plate." It was originally in the possessiofi of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and at the Stowe sale fetched 4/. At the Bernal sale, under the impres- 
sion that it was a plate painted by Baffaelle himself, it fetched the very 
large sum of 120/. It is, however, of later date than BaffaeUe, and is 
now ticketed at South Kensington as Caffagiolo ? — a place near Florence, 
where was a castle of the Medici. 

It has been often stated that a letter of BafiEaelle to a Duchess of 
Urbino is still extant, telling her that the drawings for certain vases were 
ready. But the writer of the letter was either Baffaelle dal Golle or 
B. Giarla, both of whom are known to have been employed on m^olica. 
The finest specimens were not made till 1640, twenty years after 
Bailhelle's death. But his drawings were eagerly collected for the deco- 
ratioB of pottery, and particularly by Guidobaldo n. This duke specially 
employed two artists — ^Battista Ttvhoo for making designs (one .fine 
specimen by him, a plateau twenty-one inches in diameter, belonging to the 
Queen, is now at South Kensington), and Orazio Fontana to paint them. 

The Gubbio ware has a peculiarity confined almost entirely to speci- 
mens made there and at Fesaro. This is an iridescent ruby glaze, i^ch 
riiines through the pti^ure afterwards painted on it, and varying with the 
angle at whirii ihe light Ms upon it. It was the Invention it seems of 
Maestro GCorgio Andreoli of Pavia, who settled at Gubbio in 1408. One 
of his finest works is an altat-pieee, made for the Ddmiideaa elturch al 
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Gnbbio in 1511. It is in three compartments, the centre one representing 
the coronation of the Yirgiif. Altogether there are several hundred figures 
in it. In 1885 it was removed to the Btadel Museum at Frankfort. 

The manufacture of fine specimens of majolica came to on end 
because the Dukes of Urbino became so much involved they could no 
longer afford to keep it up. On the death of the last duke, Francesco 
Maria 11., their magnifioent collection of migolica passed into the posses- 
sion of Ferdinando dei Medici, who carried it to Florence, and there it is 
still. One portion, however, the vases of the Spezieiia (the medical 
dispensary and laboratory), 880 in number, were given as an offering to 
our Lady of Loretto. For these vases, Queen Christina of Sweden is 
said to have offered their weight in gold. 

Fine specimens of majolica fetch very large prices. The South 
Kensington Museum possesses a fine series of the works of Maestro 
Gcorgio, — several frutiieras which cost from 80/. to 50/. a-piece; a 
plateau, eighteen inches in diameter, representing a saint with two dogs, 
one of his largest and most important works in this branch, which cost 
150/. ; and a vase, about fourteen inches^igb, from the Soulages collec- 
tion, 200/. A plate, with a veiy fine portrait of Pietro Perugino, cost the 
same sum. A beautiful plateau, nearly sixteen inches in diameter, with 
<<the Stream of Life,” after a very raro engraving by Bobetta, which 
does not appear to be in the Print Boom of the British Museum, was 
purchased at the Bernal sale by Mr. Fountaine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
whose collection of majolica is almost unrivalled, for 142/. A plateau at 
the Battier sale produced 195/. Probably the largest price ever given 
for this wore was for a plate with **the Three Graces,'* after Marc 
Antonio, which Mr. Marryatt, in his books on pottery and porcelain 
calls surpassingly boautifiil. At M. Boussel’s sale, Mr. Fountaine 
purchased it for 400 guineas. Of Pesaro specimens, the British 
Museum purchased a plate with St. Bartholomew in the centre for 41/. 
Of Urbino ware, «t the same sale, a very fine dish with Pompey and 
Cleopatra, now at South Kensington, sold for 50/. ; a salt-cellar, now 
in the British Museum, for 01/. ; a plateau, eighteen inches in diameter, 
with Moses striking the rock, .after a design by Battisto Franco, coat 
100/. ; a very pretty group, an organ-player and boy blowing bellows, the 
same sum ; a dish at M. Battler's sale fetched 187/. ; and the pair of 
flasks, or pilgrims’ bottles, eighteen inches high, of this or Castel Durante 
ware — the palace bmlt and ornamented by Fraocesoo Maria 11. — now at 
South Kensington, 250/. There were two vases of this ware at the 
Bernal sale, both purchased by Mr. A. Barker, one for 200/.^ the other 
for 220/. Of Faenza ware, the British Museum gave 48/. Is. fer a plate at 
the Bernal sale ; and Baron A. de Bothschild 90/. fer another very fine 
<Hie. Kfnatkra at Sonth Kepsington, with the children of Israel gathering 
manna, from an engraving of Agostino Yeneziano i^Baifeelle, cost 100/. 

The .manufacture of French fiuence was encouraged principally hy 
Catherine dei Mediei. But 1 must pass on to a most liMnoos ware— that 
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of Bernard Palissy. There ore few antobiographies bo charming and 
interesting as his. Of humble birth and great talents, the sight of an 
enamelled earthen onp of great yalne determined him to dieooTcr the secret 
of its manufacture. Regardless of the fact/* as he tells us, that I had 
no knowledge of clays, I began to seek for enamel as a man gropes in the 
dark." After fifteen or sixteen years of indomitable perseWance, in 
which his money was exhausted, the palings of his garden, the tables, the 
very fiooring of his house burnt — even his wife's wedding-ring consigned 
to the crucible — he met with comploto success. After all, he died in 
the Bastile, for his religion, at the age of ninety. It is not every- 
body that admires the crawling things he decorated his plates with 
— snails, toads, serpents, and such like creatures — ^but it cannot be denied 
that the modelling is most admirable. And there ore other exqmsite 
examples of his art besides those he covered with specimens of natural 
history. And the prices his ware sells at now would have satisfied Polissy 
himself. At the Bernal sale a dish originally purchased, then broken, for 
twelve franca, and when mended, bought by hir. Bernal for 4?., sold for 
1021 . ; two specimens belonging to M. Battier produced 2001. and 245/. ; 
a dish at South Kensington, from the Pourtales collection, cost 115/. ; and 
anolhcr, ftom the Soltikoff collection, twenty inches in diameter, with a 
border of arabesques, 198/. 

But the Palissy prices, largo as they are, are moderate in comparison 
with those obtained now-a-days for the ware known to collectors as thb 
faience de Henri Deux. The total number of known specimens of this 
ware does not amount to more than sixty, and about half of these are in 
England. Sir A. de Rothschild, for instance, possesses no less than seven. 
To show the prices which specimens fetch, I need do no more than mention 
those given for the five examples at South Kensington. A dish cost 140/ ; 
a tazza, 160/. ; a salt-cellar, Sj inches by 4^, 800/. ; a tazza and cover, 
450/. ; and a candlestick, 760/. Mr. Malcolm, however, gave even a 
larger sum for a ** biberon," at the Pourtales sale, 1,100/. Mr. Magniac's 
ewer is said by Mr. J. C. Robinson to be ** in every respect unquestionably 
the finest and most important specimen of Henri Deux ware now extant." 
The price paid for it at the Odiot sale was 60/. ; in all probability it would 
now realize at least 2,000/. The companion ewer to one in the possession 
of Sir A. de Rothschild is valued by M. Delange at 80,000 francs (1,200/.), 
but would probably, if brought to the hammer, as Mr. Robinson assures 
us, realize a much greater sum. There is unquestionably a certain degree 
of prettiness about the ware, but I am afraid 1 should, except for possible 
mercenary considerations, prefer Minton's imitations to the originals. The 
peculiarity about the ware is that the ornaments on it have not been 
painted, hxA inlaid with pieces of coloured clays, in patterns previoiisly 
made in the njiould, into which the clay was to be pressed by metal stamps, 
like those used in ornamental bookbizidingB. Until very lately nolhihg was 
known of its history, but M. HUon, of Poietiers, has discovered that it was 
made at Oiron, near Thouars, Deux Sdvres, for Madame Helene de Han- 
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gest-Genlis, widow of Arina Gouffior, and mother of Olande Gouffier, 
Grand Eonyer de France. Their librarian waa the Jean Bernard already 
mentioned in these Jottings " as famishing designs for omamenitil 
bindings. Specimens of an excellent imitation of this wure by Minton' 
can be seen at Soath Kensington. 

The earliest specimens of English pottery that possess mach mterest 
are the stoneware of Dr. Dwight or De Witt, of I^am, whom 1 shall 
have to mention again, when 1 come to speak of porcelain. Many speci- 
mens of his ** Grds de Cologne '* are to be found in collections ; but 
perhaps the most beautiful is in the possession of Mr. C. W. Reynolds, 
with many other heir-looms of the Dwight family. It is a half-length 
figure of a child lying on a pillow, with a bouquet of flowers in her hand, 
and a piece of lace on her forehead. It is inscribed Lydia Dwight, died 
March 8, 1672." 

Our fine pottery began with Wedgwood. Thanks to Miss Meteyard, 
we have a complete and most interesting life of this great artist. Very 
curiously, Mr. Bernal, who collected almost ey6r3rthing, from brown mugs 
to the pate tendre of Seyrcs, had not a siligle specimen of Wedgwood in 
his possession. But Mr. Mayer of Liverpool and Mr. T. de la Rue of 
London neglected no opportunities of securing the works of one of whom 
l^lr. Gladstone has said, that << beginning from zero, and unaided by national 
or royal gifts, he produced truer works of art than the works of Sevres, 
Dresden, or Chelsea." Perhaps the finest service he ever executed was 
for the Empress Catherine of Russia. Upon each piece was a different 
view of the palaces, seats of the nobility, and other remarkable places in 
England : 1,200 views wore required, and three years spent in making 
them. The service being intended for the Grenouill^e, part of a palace 
near St. Petersburg, a firog is painted on the under-surface of each piece. 
A cup and saucer of thie pattern, but without the frog, is in the Mayer 
eoUe^on. Mrs. Delany mentions the service in her letter to Mrs. Post, 
1774 : — ** I am just returned from viewing the Wedgwood ware that is 
to be sent to the Empress of Russia. It consists, I believe, of as many 
pieces as there are days in the year, if not hours. They are displayed at 
a house in Greek Street, Soho, called Portland House. There are three 
rooms below and two above filled with it, laid upon tables ; eveiything 
that can be wanted to serve a dinner. The ground, the common ware, 
pale brimstone ; the drawings in purple, the borders a wreath of leaves ; 
the middle of each piece a particular view of all the remarkable places hi 
the King's dominions, neatly exeeuted. I suppose it will come to a prineely 
price ; it is well for the manufacturer, which I am glad of, ae his ingenuify 
and industiy deserve encouragement." The price paid is said to have 
been 8,0001., but even at that |ndee it was fiur from rSmunerative to 
Wedgwood. 

Several speoimens of his ware a|e at South Eensingtori, and among 
them five of his busts in bladk jasper^^to, Zeno; Seneea, Baeon, and 
Ben Jonson-^purohased at various prices from fL to IBU A still finer 
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suite is in the interesting and Talnable collection of British pottery in the 
Jermyn Street Museum. 

Porcelain differs from earthenware in many particulars, most obviously 
in transparency. The materialB of whi^ it is composed are principally 
two — infusible alumina (clay) derived from decomposed felspar, and a 
fusible silica (flint), which is calcined and reduced to powder. The 
proportion of these two substances is not quite the same in diflbreat 
manufactories, and in some oases other substwces, such as phosphate of 
lime, are mixed with them. The best English Kaolin, or China clay, 
comes from Lee Moor, Cornwall, and from the Isle of Burbeck. The 
best French Kaolin is found near Limoges. The Chinese take Sk hmg 
time in preparing their materials — a potter often using whJ« had be«n 
mixed by his grandflither. This circumstance gave rise to the whimsical 
derivation of the word porcelain given in Johnson’s Victionem ^ — ^pour 
cent annees. Porcelain is of very great antiquity, at least in the East. If 
its date cannot certainly be carried back in China so far as b.o. 1S5, it 
cannot be put later than a. n. 86. Japanese porcelain is of nearly equal 
antiquity.* One of the most extensive pieces of porcelain ever executed 
is the frr-famed ** Tower of Nankin,” made in 1277. It is 880 feet high, 
in nine stories, covered with enamelled tiles ; the colours employed being 
white, red, blue, green, and brown. It is said to have cost 760, 000^. 

The varieties of China porcelain are very numerous : one of the most 
famous is the citron yellow, manufactured only for the use of the Emperor, 
and the exportation of which is prohibited on pain of death. Mr. Beokford 
had some cups and saucers of this ware, which, at the Fonthill sale in 
1828, fetched such large prices that Mr. Bohn tells us, in his edition of 
the Bernal Sale Catalogue, the rage for it was called the yellow fever. 
Eight guineas, however, does not seem such on absurd price for speoimens 
of a ware of which the Fonthill examples, and those at the Japanese Palace, 
Dresden, were then and till very lately the only genuine specimens in 
Europe. 

The sacking of the Emperor’s Summer Palace at Pekin brought many 
fine examples of China into Europe. In the Count de Negroni's col- 
lection, which was exhibited in London in 1865, were specimens df the 
imperial yellow porcelain — the rare old gray crackle, which, though it looks 
as if the glaze hadlieen damaged in the process of manufkoture, is really 
produced by art, and the still rarer dark, ruby-coloured crackle, the glaze 
of which is said to have been made of pulverized gems. Perhaps the rarest 
of all is of a yeUowish stone-colour, of which Mr. Fortune secured the only 
specimen he had ever seen. Another favourite variety is the eggshell,” 
so called from its being usually of extreme thinness, not, as was 1^ 
beyeved, from the materials of which it was made. Another variety mneh 
prised by the Chinese was the Ting porcelain. A very famous potter^ withi 
a very long name, which we may compromise by contracting into Teheau, 
who lived at the heginnmg of the seventeenth centniy, went into the house 
of a collector, where he saw a tripod of this porcelain. He arimd pee- 
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nuBsion to examine it, took its dimensions aocnrately, and made a drawing 
of the crackles. Six months afterwards he appeared again with his 
imitation. He was honest enough, however, to confess that it was .an 
imitation and parted with it for about 12^. Some time after anothdr 
connoisseur saw the tripod, worried till he got permission to purchase it, 
and it was finally parted with, at a great sacrifice, consented to because 
it was for a friend, for 800 guineas. 

Porcelain is as much prized among some of their neighbours as among 
the Chinese themselves. Sir Thomas Eoe tells us that the Great Mogul 
had one of the gentlemen of his court whipped for breaking a cup, and 
then sent off to China, at his own expense, to buy another. 

As specimens of the prices Chinese porcelain has fetched, I may 
mention an ** eggshell ” bottle, 18^ inches high, which sold at the 
Bernal sole for 25/., and a sea-green one which brought 68/. 

Mr. Fortune's two sales in 1856 and 1857, a bottle of turquoise crackle 
realized 50/. 10s. ; another with the imperial dragon on rich crimson 
ground, 56/. ; a vase of turquoise crackle, 18 inches high, 181/. ; and 
a pair of magnificent vases and covoss, 4 feet high, 200/. Lady 
'Webster’s pair, sold this year, produced 485 guineas ; and a pair of 
cisterns, 815 guineas. The old crackle is so much esteemed iu Japan 
that a genuine specimen readily fetches 800/. But the most carious 
price ever paid was for a set of china now in the grand collection in the 
** Green Vaults ” at Breeden. The Elector Augustus II. obtained it from 
Frederick I. of Prussia for a company of grenadiers. 

The first Oriental porcelain in Europe of which we have any certain 
knowledge, was brought by the Portuguese about the beginning of the 
sixteenth cenimy. It was long thought that the earliest attempts at 
imitating it were made in France, about 1695. The recent researches, 
however, of Br. Foresi of Florence have shown that there was a small 
manufactory of it attached to the laboratory in*the Boboli Gardens, which 
belonged to the Grand Buke Francesco dei Medici about 1680-00. Some 
ten or fifteen specimens only of this earliest European porcelain have been 
discovered — some of which it is said have fistched 800/. a-piece. Besides 
the gilded pills of the Medici, they bear a mark representing the cupola 
of the Cathedral of Florence, and underneath the letter F. The ware 
has a white ground with blue fiowers; but if the sIjMcimens I Saw at 
South Eenidngton so marked a few months ago were really samples of 
the duke's ware, I don't think his kindest friends could have called it 
beautiful. 

There is not much Italian porcelain worth noticing tiH me eome to the 
Capo di Monte specimens, produced about 1780. There are some veiy 
good and spirited groups of this ware exhibited by the Marquis d'Aaeglio, 
at South Kensington, especially an Apollo and Daphne. Mr. Bemal had 
several cups and saucers, which sold at prices varying from 81/. to 87/. 
A compotidre and cover, with figure of Phoebus and the dance of the 
Hours, sold for 51/. 
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To England, apparently, belongs tbe honour of the second earliest 
European porcelain. In 1671 Dr. Dwight had a patent granted to him 
for having ** by his own industry, and at his own proper costs and charges, 
invented and sett up at Fulham ... the mistery of transparent earthen- 
ware, commonly knowne the names of porcelaine, or Ohma and Persian 
ware." He met, however, with such poor encouragement that it is said 
ho burned all his receipts and implements in disgust. No specimens ol 
his porcelain are at present known to be in existence. 

The next European porcelain was made by Bottcher, the alchemist, 
who had fled from Berlin to Dresden, and about 1706 made the discovery 
whilst seeking for the philosopher’s stone. His first productions, made of 
an artificial paste, were of a reddish or brown colour, and hun tnxo por- 
celain ; but about 1715, through the accidental discovery of true kaohn 
Saxony, he succeeded in producing real porcelain. Borne of his ware 
was in the Bernal collection ; one specimen, a teapot, fetched 161. Speci- 
mens of his ware can be seen at South Kensington. 

From this beginning sprang the famous manufactory of Dresden china, 
which has produced so many beautifiil works of art. To see it in all its 
variety we should have to visit the Green Vaults at Dresden ; but for 
line specimens or rare prices we need not go out of our own kingdom. At 
the Bomal sale, Sir A. de Bothschild bought a pair of vases, each with 
two conversations fi’om Watteau, for 991. 16». ; and a clock in the form 
of a temple, eighteen inches high, for 120/. ; whilst the Marquis of Bath 
secured a pair of magnificent candelabra, each with a female figure bearing 
branches for five lights, and two feet high, for 2811. 

From the Dresden manufactory sprang that of Vienna. About 1719 
one of the workmen managed to escape from Meissen, and carried the 
secret with him. The manufactory, however, at Vienna has never equalled 
the parent one, though the gilding — a very delicate operation — ^is most 
brilliant. The Berlin manufactory owes its origin principally to Frederick 
the Great, who on occupying Meissen during the Seven Years’ War, carried 
off from Meissen all the most fiimous workmen. 

But I must return to England. The first of our fSunous china establish- 
ments was that of Chelsea. It commenced about 1696, but it was4rQm 
1750 to 1761 that its finest specimens were produced. Hor^ Walpole 
says : — ** I saw yesterday (March 8, 1768) a magnificent service of 
Chelsea china, which the King and Queen are sending to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg. There are dishes and plates without number, an ^rgne, 
candlestick, salt-cellars, sauce-boats, tea and coffee equipage ; in short, it 
is complete, and cost 1,200/." The Chelsea gilding is very brilliant, the 
painting first-rate ; and though sometimes the details are somewhat over- 
powering, still the ware is in many respects equal to any porcelain in fhe 
world. A magnificent vase of this ware, with a beautifril crimson moroiie 
ground — a cdloTir peculiar to this ware — and with ihe raised ornalhents 
richly gilded, was shown some years ago at Marlborou§^ House. In 1868, 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt remarked, that at tbe Bernal sale, a pair of bean* 
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tifal globular scolloped Tases and covers, deep blue, painted with exotic 
birds, with pierced borders and covers of the highest quality, fetched 
1X02* 5s. At the sale of the Asgerstein collection, a pair of blea*de-Boi 
vases, with paintings, were bought by Lord Eilmoiy for 100 guineas; 
Another pair, pink imd gold ground, with paintings, and with open-work 
lips, realiied 142 guineas. A single vase and cover, from Queen Char- 
lotte’s coUeetion, sold for 106 guineas ; and a pair of splendid globular 
vases and covers, with paintings of Bathsheba and Busannah, realized the 
enormous sum of 208 guineas.” But these ** enormous sums ” have been 
far exceeded. At Mr. Bernal’s sale, a vase, exquisitely painted with 
groups of figures after Greuze, fetched 2102. ; whilst a vase and cover, 
with Venus attired by the Graces, after Guido, 14 inches high, and a 
pair of others, 12i inches high, were sold only a few months since, by 
Messrs. Foster, for 845 guineas. A set of s^ven, Mr. Bohn tells us, bo 1(} 
not long since for 8,0002. 

The Chelsea works were finally removed in 1764, by Mr. Dewsbury, 
and incorporated with his other works at Derby, so famous for the biscuit 
figures peculiar to that locality. The siRuet of moking them has been 
lost, and it was in trying to re-discover it that the beautiful material 
Parian” was invented. One of the most beautiful productions of the 
Derby works was called ** cream-ware.” It is so rare that but two or three 
specimens of it are known. Mr. Bernal had no good specimen of Derby 
china. Lady Webster’s dessert-service sold this year for 150 guineas. 

About the same date as Derby china is that of Worcester, not con- 
sidered BO good as Chelsea, though superior to Derby. It is at present 
most worthily represented by Messrs. Kerr and Binns. The dessert-service 
made for the Queen is considered to be as fine as anything that Sdvres ever 
produced ; their enamel porcelain, again, is most beautiful. 

One more English manufaetory must be mentioned, that of Rocking- 
ham china,” named in compliment to the celebrated Marquis of Bock- 
ing^m. It is a fine reddish brown, or chocolate colour. It is one of the 
smoothest and most beautiful wares ever produced. The dessert-service, 
consisting of 144 plates and 56 large pieces, made for William lY., is said 
to have cost 5,0002. 

Nantgarw must not be altogether omitted. Porcelain, however, was 
only made there during 1814-17 ; the works then belonged to Mr. Dillwyn, 
the naturalist. 

1 must now pass on to Sdvrea. This manufeetorf, originally esta- 
blidied at Bt. Cloud about 1695, was traniferred to Bdvres in 1756. The 
finest specimens wers produesd from 1751 to 1800, Madame Pompadour 
being one of its principal patroneeses. At firet tbe poroelain Was ** soft.” 

Soft ” poveelab, as disthi^shed from << haid,” can be seratehed with a 
knife, the other mri. The pdfs tsndrs, however, of Sdvres was an alti- 
fieial paste, wiBi no ^y at all in its composition, and eodld be entinriy 
fuied* It was a oompoairion of saltpetre, sea-salt, burnt ahun, soda, 
gypsum, and sand. Owing to its composition so murii resembling glass. 
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its firing was moat difficult, bat thifl Tory oiroomstanoe enabled the glaze 
to unite more intimately with the body. About 17fi8, a chanoe dizcoveiy 
of kaolin at Limoges gave the manufaeturers the power of making hard 
porcelain, and since 1800 no other kind has been attempted. 

Her Migesiy has one of the most splendid eolleetions of Sdms in 
existence. A good deal of it was obtamed at the time of the Peninsular 
war, through Benoit, a French eonfeotioner in the service of the Prinoe 
Begent and Beau Brummell. I must speoially mention a bleu*de*roi 
dessert-service, painted by Dodin, with borders by Le Guay and PreTOSi* 
made about 1768-1787. Fifteen other pieces belonging to the same set, 
and now in private hands, were in the Loan Exhibition, 1668. Bl'the 
Boyal collection are also seventy or eighty vases, many of l^m of the 
true pdte tendre, and worth from 5002. to 1,0002. a-pieee. Another wy 

J gnificent service was made about 1778, for the Empress Catherine II. 

Russia : 160 pieces of it were afterwards brought to England, but 
repurchased (except a few small pieces in the collections of Mr. Napier and 
Mr. Addington) by the Emperor Nicholas, shortly before the Crimean war. 

Fine specimens of Sevres sell for enormous prices. At the Bernal 
sale, a cup and saucer painted by Morin sold for 1602. ; a cabaret by 
Lo Guay, 1775-6, 4662. ; the Marquis of Hertfprd gave 8712. lOs. for 
a magnificent gros-bleu vase, eighteen inches hi |^ ; Sir A. da Rothschild 
9002. for a pair of vases, said to be part of the famous ** Roman History " 
service in possession of her Majesty ; 1,4172. 10». for a pair of turquoise 
vases painted by Dodet and Draud ; and a higher price still, 1,9482. lOs., 
for another pair of that lovely colour, the Rose du Bany, 14} inches high. 
Mr. Bernal had given 8002. for them. At Lady Webster’s sale this year 
a plaque sold for 885 guineas, and a dessert-service, said to be probably 
the finest set on sale in Europe, of 105 pieces, for 550 guineas — probably 
the set sold at the Hope sale at Paris in 1866 for 8542. ; and finally, at 
the Riokett’s sale, a single vase and cover, gros-bleu ground with an 
exquisite medallion of figures fishing, after Boucher, 164 inches high, 
was purchased for the Marquis of Hertford for the astounding sum of 
l,8b0 guineas. 

High prices naturally lead to counterfeits. M^y instances might bs 
mentioned ; but a passage from an interesting account of on English 
Workman's visit to the Paris Exhibition which appeared in* the Timm at 
Sepfomber 18, is so very instructive that I cannot resist quoting it. 
** Thirty years ago, when ^e rage for old Sdvres china was at its highest, 
a few London dealers in old Bdvres china made large fortunes in purchasing 
white speeimens, and those slightly decorated, and having them repainted 
and regilt in this 4M)untry. Their agents in France attended sales and 
sought every oppoiiunity of buying it ; the sli^t sprigs of flowers w^ 
then removed by fluoric acid, and elaborately-painted suljeots of floifeni, 
birds, Cupids and figures, chiefly from- Boucher and Watteau, were painted 
in richly-gilt shields, with turquoise, green, and other grOimds. WhHa 
dessert-plates were greedily bought, at prices varying from half-a-guiiiea 
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to a guinea, ^w^hioh were resold at from five to ten guineas. In order to 
deoeiTe the purchaser, the sharp touches of the chaser on the gold were 
rubbed off by the hand ; sometimes a dirty greasy rag was employed to 
make it look as though it had been a long time in use. To increase the 
deception, the china thus finished was sent off, redirected in London in 
French, and knowing old lovers of Sevres china, with long purses, were 

apprised that a packet of choice articles, bought of Madame or at the 

Duke of ’s sale, had arrived, and they flattered themselves highly in 

being privileged to see the box opened The writer has several 

times seen specimens of his own painting at noblemen's houses, which he 
was informed were Choice productions of the Royal Sevres works pur- 
chased for large sums. . . • Some time ago one of our first and keenest 
manufacturers purchased a pair of his own vases, believing them to be 
old Sdvres, and introduced them as examples. They had been bought 
from his own warehouse in white, wore painted by the writer in the old 
Sevres style, sold in London, and bought some years after by the 
manufacturer." 

The prices of modem Sevres are by means inconsiderable. There 
is a fine specimen at South Kensmgton — a vase with ccladon-green ground 
two feet high — ^which cost 2002. Some specimens of modem English 
porcelain fetch equally large sums. The beautiful vase, four feet six inches 
high, with exquisitely painted flowers, by Messrs. Copeland, was purchased 
in 1862 for 2622. ; and the same sum was given for another vase of Sevres 
blue ground, with a broad band of flowers, double handles, and five Cupids 
as supporters, by Messrs. Mmton. 

No one who has visited the collection of art treasures at South Ken- 
sington can have failed to notice the splendid enamels that have been 
secured for that institution. 

Enamelling is the art of fixing upon any substance a surface of vitreous 
matter by fusion. The term, however, is restricted now to those cases 
where the substance is of metal, copper, silver, or gold. Several methods 
of enamelling have been practised. One, and perhaps the earliest, was 
the champleve, where the enamelling matter was deposited in cavities pre- 
viously made in the metal. It is often stated that the Egyptians were 
aoqwnted with this method : but in the examples in question, we really 
only find pieces of hard stone or coloured glass set in cement. The 
Greeks were really acquainted with the art, but the specimens that Ipive 
come down to us are very unimportant. In the third or fourth oentuiy, 
however, champleve enamels were made in Gaul and Britain ; and we find 
them again in the Bheniah provinoes of Germany about ten eentnries later, 
and at Limoges. One interesting example of German enamel of the twelfth 
eentniy is the ehasse or seliquaiy at South KensingtoBt which came from 
the fiuBons Sidtikoff eoUeetioB. A very beantiful trip^jeh in the same 
eoUeetion, of thirteenrii-oeiittiiy work, 14 inoheabySk ia<^, representing 
the Omrifiium, Besurreetion, and Deliverance from Satan, fSocmerly at 
Alton Towers, cost 
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Anothdr xnetihod was the cloisonne > In this oas6} the metal having 
been previoosly cut into the required shape, a rim of gold was put round 
it, deep enough to contain the enamel. The enclosed surface was then 
divided into as many cells as were necessary to separate the different 
colours, by tl^ bands of the some material. In those cells was placed the 
enamel in powder, which was then fused, and finally polished. This 
method was the fashionable one under the Byzantine Emperors. The 
finest specimen now remaining of this class is the Pala d'Oro, made at 
Constantinople for the altar of St. Mark's, Venice, about 2100. A small 
portion of this, containing the figure of a saint, may be seen in the Jermyn 
Street Musoom. The shrine at Cologne, containing the skidls of the tfaxee 
kings, is of similar workmanship ; and at the Pourtales’ so!^ a plate» 
originally the cover of a missal, with a representation of St. George and 
the Dragon, of the eleventh century, sold for 8641. The most interestmg 
example of cloisonne onamel in England is the Alfred Jewel,” in the 
Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford. It was found not far from Athelnoy Abbey, 
the place to which Alfred retired during the Danish troubles, and where he 
afterwards founded a monastery. It is somewhat more than two inches 
long, faced with rock crystal, through which is seen the figure of a saint, 
holding a flcur-de~lys in each hand, representing, no doubt, St. Neot, 
the King's patron saint. On it is an Anglo-Saxon inscription, which tells 
us “Alfred ordered me to be wrought.” From some expressions in 
monkish chronicles there is little doubt that it was mounted on a staff, 
and so carried into battle. The enamel itself may have been made, not 
in England, but on the Continent. 

The next method was to engrave the subject on the plate, which was 
then covered with translucent enamel. A fine specimen of English work of 
this stylo is the gold cup given by King John to the corporation of Lynn. 

In the fifteenth century there arose at Limoges a new school of 
cnamellers. The plate was first of all covered with a coating of dark- 
coloured enamel for shadows, and the subjects then painted upon it. The 
colours employed were metallic oxides mixed with silica, which of course 
was fusible at a great heat. Until science came to the aid of the 
enamellers, they had only a linoited number of colours at their command, 
the high degree of heat to which the plate had to be sulgeoted rendering 
many desirable tints unavailable. The colours after firing are often quite 
different from what they would be on a painter’s palette ; and as a plate 
had sometimes to undergo as many as twenty-five or thirty firings, one 
for each layer of colour, and any under or over-firing spoiled the work, 
and mistakes in drawing could only be corrected with immense difficulty, 
the process of enamelling, as znay easily be imagined^ was one of very 
great tediousness and risk. In the early part of the sixteenth centmy thk 
method had reached its perfection, and some very beautiful examples will 
be found at South Kensington and the British Museum. 

Of early unsigned enamels, we have, inAhe former museum, an Adoro* 
tion of the SJiepherds, executed about 1520, which cost 2001. By Feofegodi 
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Junior, ifl a very magnificent specimen, containing eighteen plaques, a 
laige one in the centre representing the Ascension, and round it seventeen 
of vaiiouB shapes, containing other subjects from the life of our Lprd. 
It measures altogether 2 feet 5 by 1 foot 10}. The price of it was *of 
course considerable — 8001. Another specimen of the same artist’s work 
is an oval dish, with a representation of the Gathering of Manna, which 
cost 2001. By another artist of the same family, Jean Penicaud lU., is a 
tablet, 7 inches by 6}, with the Saviour in the centre and the twelve 
Apostles in compartments around it, which cost the same sum. Belonging 
to the same school, but apparently by Jean Poillev6, who was a goldsmith 
as well as an engraver, there was at the Bernal sale a silver-gilt casket, 
4} inches high and 6} v^ide, in which were set five plaques of enamel, 
representing the Sibyls. Mr. M. T. Smith purchased it for 252/. 

The prince of enamellers, however, was Leonard Limousin. Like 
other artists of the same date, 1540-1570, he made use of the designs of 
Baffaelle, and the exquisite manner in which they are reproduced by this 
difficult process is quite marvellous. A set of twelve Sibyls, half-length 
figures, of his work, is in the British Several other specimens 

are at South Kensington. A veiy beautifhl tazza, with a representation 
of Laoooon, cost 85/. Many of his works are portraits, of which there 
were no less than twenty-three in the Loan collection. A plaque at Soutli 
Kensington, six inches by five, vrith portrait of Antoine de Bourbon, cost 
60/. A portrait of a Chancellor of France, somewhat larger, from the 
Sottikoff collection, cost 100/. But a much more important work of his, 
at the Bernal sale, was a large upright portrait of Catherine dei Medici, 
of the extraordinary size of eighteen inches by twelve. For this Baron 
Gustave de Bothschild gave 420/. Large as the plate is, it seems to 
have been a favourite siae vrith the artist, as seven others of similar 
dimensions were shown at South Kensington in 1862. In some of his 
later enamels he used a white ground, the credit of which has usually been 
given to Toutin, who lived about 1680. 

By Pierre Raymond, an artist about the same date, a tazza and cover 
at the British Museum, representing Dido’s entertainment to .^eas, from 
the Bernal sale, cost 60/. A triptych at South Kensington, representing 
Christ bearing the Cross, the Crueffixion, and the Entombment, was pur- 
chased for 860/. A tazza and ewer at the Pourtales sale, with the battle 
ot the Centaurs and Lapithn, sold for 448/. ; and a basin, eighteen inches 
in diamsiar, vrith sulgeets from the history of Adorn and Eve, 808/. 

I One of the most productive of the Lfanoges enamellers was Jean 
Couitais. SQs woifoi consist ^efiy of articles for use at taUe-Hnich as 
dishes, plates, e^dlesfcicks, Ac. They are very Aovry. A fine ewer— « 
represeBtaliOBi of all eqnss^iaa combat round the body, and some portraits 
in medaUkms round tiio neck— was purchased at the Bernal sale by 
Mr. Addington for 186/. 16t. A large oval saher, omamebted 4dth gold, 
and a picture of the ** Paaiage of the Red flea,'* sold at the Pourtales sale 
for 1,200L 
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By Jean Coui dit Yigier was a work at the iwme sale which excited 
a very lively oompetiiuMi. It was the enp presented to Mary Btoart when 
she became afllanoed to the Dauphin. On the oover was Diana in a car 
drawn by stags, and on the inside was The Festival of the Oods/’ after 
Baffaellet It produced 1,0842. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth oentury a more minute ifyle of 
enamelling was introduced. Specimens of s^ts of this date will be 
found at South Kensington* An oval dish, by Francois Limousin, with a 
youth kneeling by the side of a female, who is pointing to Phoebus in his 
car, cost 8002. ; and by Jean Limousin a silver casket, with bacchanalian 
groups and mediaeval dgores dancing, executed probably for Margueiite 
de Valois, cost 1,0002. The fiwshion for Limoges enamels see^ to have 
lasted till about 1620. 

About this time the art was praetised in other places. Petitot, for 
instance, who was bom at Geneva in 1607, produced some specimens 
which for colour and finish are most marvellous. His plates are usually 
small, not more than two or three inches in diameter ; but the Duke of 
Devonshire has a portrait of his, after Vandyke, which measures nearly ten 
inches by six. 

Of modem enamels there are some very fine examples. Perhaps the 
largest work ever executed in this way upon metal is one belonging to her 
Majesty — the Holy Family, after Parmegiano, the work of Charles Muss, 
who died in 1824. It measures about twenty-one inches by sixteen. 
Another large work is the ** Bacchus and Ariadne " of Titian, enamelled 
by Bone. It measures eighteen inches by sixteen, and was sold for 2,200 
guineas. Another very beautiful specimen of bis skill is the portrait of 
Lady Hamilton, as Ariadne. It was painted for Sir W. Hamilton, and 
afterwards bequeathed to Nelson* It cost 170 guineas, and when sold 
brought 700. 

Fine specimens of medisBval metal-work fetch now and then astound- 
ing prices. Fancy a pair of ** brass candlesticks,** inches high, fetching 
‘^822. 1 Yet this was the price paid for a pair at the Bernal sale by the 
Duke of Hamilton. Of tourse, they had a history. They belonged to Sir 
Thomas More, knight, whose name and date, 1552, are under toe fi>ot. Upon 
toe egg-shaped stem are flowers and leaves enamelled in blue and wldte. 
A portrait, however, of Sir T. More, at Hampton Oourt, shows us that they 
were not eandlesticks but flower-vases ; for in that picture these identic^ 
objects are represented standing on a table near 1;^, each oontaining a 
flower. There a>re, however, at South Kensington, two eandlesticks of 
Italian work, about 1480-1500, flrom the Boulages ooUeotion, whidi eost 
1252. each ; and with tomn, I may mention, a door-knocker, about 1560, 
wbieh cost 802., and two sets of bronxo fire-dogs which cost 4002, / 

In toe satae rioh ooUecticmwiU l^foimd a bronxe mirror case 7iiBoh6S 
to diameter, inlaid with gold and silver, the work of Donatello about 1450> 
made for toe Martelti fomily, which cost 6002. j and a toilet Stand ol httot 
damascened with gold and silver, with subjects taken flrom ancient Homan 
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history; it measnreB three feet ten inches high, by two feet one inch wide. 
It has a metal speonlum with a damasoened slide, and at the top figures of 
Venus and Cupid, in bronze gilt. It is of Mfianese work, about 1660, 
made for the royal family of Savoy, and was purchased at the Soltiko^ 
sale for 1,281^. As a specimen of early English work, 1 may mention a 
beautiful agate goblet mounted in silver gilt, with a carved stem, and with 
the Bristol hall-mark, 1667, which cost 860/. 

Fine specimens of ecclesiastical art are to be found in our National 
collections. The British Museum secured, at the Bernal sale, the ** Beli- 
quary of the Sings,' ’ in copper gilt, about seven inches in length and 
height, and four inches wide. It was presented by Pope Eugenius lY. to 
Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, and contained the relics found in the 
Ghartreux at Dijon in 1480. The price was 66/., Mr. Bernal having given 
26/. for it. A much more important specimen is at South Kensington. 
This is a Ehenish-Byzantine work in copper gilt, decorated with champleve 
enamel, and carved ivoiy, about 1150. It represents a cruciform domed 
church, and is ornamented with figures of eighteen Prophets and the 
twelve Apostles. It was purchased atf^the Soltikoff sale for 2,142/. A 
retable in gilt metal, repousse and enamelled and set with gems, was pur- 
chased at the same sale for 842/.' Above is Christ in the act of blessing, 
below are two Angels, and on the shutters the twelve Apostles. An altar- 
cross made of plates of rock crystal, the plaques of the cross containing 
engravings of the Crucifixion and the busts of the Evangelists, whilst the 
base has representations of the events of the Passion, the work of Valerio 
Vicentino, who lived 1466-1646, cost 210/. ; and another altar-cross of 
Bhenish-Byzantine work, 860/. I must also mention besides three 
crosiers — one of gilt metal, enamelled, of fourteenth-century Italian work, 
which cost 241/. ; another of Swiss-German work, of the same date, 418/. ; 
and another of carved ivory and gilt metal, of French work, also the same 
date, 266/. They all came from the fiunous Soltikoff collection. 

Noth. — In my lost paper 1 omitted, by an overeight, all mention of Salviati’s imita^ 
lions of Venetian glass. They are quite as quaint, and in many insianoes, quite os 
beantifnl, as the originals. 

In a letter to The Timet, dated September SI, Mr. M. A. Shee co n trov e rts the 
aocoimt, given in the first part of my Jottings, of the shore his father had in the 
rejection of the Lawrence ooUeotion by the nation. In one particnlar 1 have to make 
a correction : tlie price at which the ooUec^n was offered to the British Museum 
was not 20,000/., bat 18,000/. Mr.^hee admits that his fioher “oppoaed the purchase,” 
bat jostlflea it on the gromid that it ** did not comprise the entire collection made and 
left at his death by Sir T. Lawrenoa," bat that ** the moat valoahle poetion had been 
prevkmaly withdrawn for private disposaL*’ It mnst bo known tonwnur peoplo whether 
ony such transootion toek place | bat U seems atmnge to talk of the ** moat valoable 
portion ” being gone, when Ogford could get ftom the refuse its matchless collection, 
oxeept perhaps in the gaMMy ot the Xlfllzi, of Michd Angelo and BaflaeUs dmsriogs. 
to* T. Lawnnoe’s wQl, bowertr, is ex p re ss i t was his **oblleotion of genuine dnw- 
IngelytiM oM masten^tbatwm to be oflsted to flMaation. Mr. Sheene letter, 
tfacnlbce, wonld make it no longer a qnaetkm of kie latoeris tester bnt of the heneety 
of Sir T. lawienee’s exeenton. 
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A BELGIAN EXPERIMENT. 


In what category is speech to be arranged ? Amongst all the Emotions 
and energies of man by what name will it most correctly be labelled ? 
BhaU we call it an endowment, or a faculty, or an art, or what ? Xn 
short, what is speech ? Certain very practical results depend npon the 
answer. Without doing any injustice to the character of rough-and- 
ready replies, it may be said that the rough-and-ready reply to these 
questions would be that speech is a gift — ^perhaps the most eminent of all 
the gifts bestowed upon man by his Creator, and one, therefore, well 
adapted for its exalted office of determining the line of severance between 
the brute creation and humanity. Superficial as such a conclusion un- 
questionably is, it would almost soem as though it had dictated our mode 
of procedure in the treatment of the dumb. Bay that speech is an endow- 
ment of human nature, and it must at once take rank with the other 
endowments of human nature, with sight and hearing and reason and the 
rest. It, may have its speciality, it may be conspicuous amongst the 
others for its dignity or its usefulness ; but almost insensibly we shall 
conceive of it as being regulated by the same laws and associated with the 
same ideas as are attached to the other endowments of man. One of the 
most obvious 9Jid the most unassailable of such ideas is the total in- 
capacity of man himself to confer upon his fellow-man even the faintest 
semblance of such gifts. And with data like these, it is almost an axiom 
that, in directing the education of one who is deprived of speech, you must 
accept his dumbness as a fact which is altogether beyond the reach of hope. 

*You may invest him with substitutes for speech which shall be more or 
less efficient, but this so-called gift of speech itself it is manifestly futile for 
human skill to think of bringing into exercise. You will give him some 
com^satiim for his loss by evoking some unusual power of observation and 
by inventing new artifices of expression ; you will impart to him a xnarvel- 
louB aptitude in the languages of the hand and of the eye; but this spell of 
an unidterable silence you will feel that a creative power alone can break. 

Such a position seems not only a natural, but almost an inevitable, 
deduction from the very loose idea that speech is to be classed amongst 
the endowments of men* The fact that a view of this kind has met with 
such general acceptance makes qs sneq^ect that it probably represents a 
certain amount of truth upon the subject. Yet we may reasonabi^ 
ohoUenge it, and ask it whether it fidrly embodies the whole troth <^'the 
matter ? whether it gives us the best possible grasp of aU the leadtag 
&ctB| or whether it is not rather calenlated to obscure some of the 
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principal ayennes of fhonght, and consequently to bar some of tbe most 
effectiye lines of action 'which another aspect would suggest ? There is 
at all eyents one consideration which afbrds a presumption, though hot a 
proof, that the classification of speech as a gift is inadequate, if hot 
absolutely incorrect ; for it is undoubted that certain of the lower animals 
are able to acquire a mimicry of speech so perfect as to represent a 
human articulation to the yeiy life. Now, such a fact, when once esta- 
blished, is immediately fatal to the yiew in question. Take any one of 
tiiese natural powers, which are beyond all dispute most properly desig- 
nated as gifts — ^powers, that is, demanding no skill or efibrt on the part 
of the indiyidual exercising them — and you cannot conceiye the possibility 
of a mimicry of them. You cannot, for instance, imagine a mimiciy of 
sight or of hearing. I say then that the fact that speech can be 
caricatured affords us a presumption that there is something wrong in a 
elassifioation which groups it with them. The truth probably is that, in 
the looseness of ordinary conyersation, speech has been too often con- 
founded with language. Statements, that is to say, which are perfectly 
true of language, haye been carelessly tAnsferred to speech, and, as might 
be expected, haye by the transfer been rendered hopelessly false. Thus, 
it may be quite true that language, as the expression of reason, is the 
noblest and the most distinguishing gift which the Creator has bestowed 
upon man. But apply such a statement to speech, and we may not only 
be inclined to dissent from the opinion expressed, but wo bare some 
grounds for asking whether it can be accurately called a gift at all. 

Following the lead, then, of this presumption, and setting aside for the 
moment the conception of speech as one of the distinctiyo gifts of man, 
let us ask whether it would not be more correcily catalogued as an art — 
an art which is to be learned, of course, like any other art, by sucoessioDS 
of attempt and fidlure. Through its inyestiture as an art, it at onoo 
aflsumes its proper place as the correlatiye of language, which eyerybody 
has now learned to call a science. In this yiew, a correct descriprion of 
the facts would be something of this kind : Man is supplied with a 
mechanism which is capable of producing articulate speech, Just as ho is 
supplied with a mechanism which is capable of producing, for example, a 
performance on the pianoibrte ; but it is fbr man himself to learn to use 
this mechanism with eompetent skill. The question then arises, How does 
he leam ? what agenesis this mechanism to be approached f Obriously 
throuf^ the ear. The art of speech is acquired by imitation. The pos- 
sessor of this yocal mechanism becomes senrible, thrott||h the ear, of tho 
use to whfoh others are putting it, and by continned attempts to produce 
tilie same eflbets which he hears from them he gradually aequim a perfect 
eommand brer hit instrument, and articulates iriih flueney and sase. 
Henee trs are fomhihed with an explanation of a Well-known fact about the 
dumb. Most of them are dumb, because they are dea£ Th^ esnnot 
artieulaie, not beeause they are depriyed (df the maehinSiy of articulation, 
tmt heeattie they ore depriweid of the means of kamiiig to put that nuufiu- 
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neiy in motion. The medhenism ie there} eometimes wiihoni n smgle 
flaw in its oonstmotion ; but it is doomed to stand eternally idle} beeanse 
the channel through which it is commonly approached is dosed. But 
having got so fax, we are immediately confronted with a jqnestioti which} if 
it can be answered affirmatively} must revolntioniee otir proeednre with 
doaf-mutism, must impose upon ns the neeessity of a genetali if not a 
universal abandonment of the language of the fingmi and will iiiable us 
efiectually to rescue these wordless sufferm fpom the tettible isolation of 
their speeohlessness. Granted that a man commonly learns to speak 
by the almost offintless process of hearing others speak ; granted that the 
machineiy of speech is most naturally and most eadl^ set in me ti en 
through ^6 intervention of the ear; yet, if this be closed fro^> birth} ii 
there no other channel through which ^e latent mechanism of articulation 
can be reached ? Is there no other faculty through whoSe aid these elnm* 
bering powers can be stirred into activity} and taught to fulfil the purpose 
for which they are so well adapted ? In a word} is it inevitable} as the 
conventional treatment of them assumes it is, that the deaf-and-dumb 
should be despairingly abandoned to their speechlessness ? or is it possible 
to teach the silent lips to speak ? 

For eighty years past such a possibility has been eagerly asserted by 
Heinicke and his followers in Germany. The utility of it has been as 
eagerly denied by the Abbe de TEpee in France. But facts will speak fbr 
themselves. Through the intervention of a Continental friend 1 was 
recently enabled to visit an institution in Brossels which demonstrated 
by actual experiment that such a thing is possible} not only in the case of 
a picked individual or two gifted with extraordinSSy inte^enoe, but (it 
seems safe to say) in evexy case} provided that the vocal mgans are not 
rendered fatally imperfect by malformation. Moreover, even in those 
extremely rare instancds where the mechanism of speech was incomplete} 
they succeeded in producing an approximation to clear utterance} closer 
or more remote, according to the degree of defectiveness in the organs. 
So that in that house of the dumb, from the best down to the very worst} 
every single inmate could speak. The dumb are received there in consi* 
derable numbers ; the conventional system of teaching them to speak by 
signs is totally and unexceptionaUy abandoned} and each individual patiettt 
is BucoesefbUy taught to speak with his Ups. Of course} tiie lidKnir and 
patience expended in efiecting these results is stupendous. 

It is not difficult to imagine the almost superhuman sell-oontrol that 
you must havS) if you would take a boy who is as deaf as the ground lie 
stands OU} and utter an articulate sound before him over anji over again, till 
by seeing your movements he leans to reproduee the sound, in praelice} 
however, the Uak is no less stupendous *tiian the imagkiatioii prediei^ 
Inde^} as I watched their method, it seveVal times oeeiwred to me iixM 
these kstrooton must have thrown up tiieir woifc in despafr if th^frai 
not been doing it for the sake of tiiefr religion. It was, in ttutii, n the 
name of BeHgion that the whole of this unj^ecedented hSbotxt was UiKlev^ 
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taken. In words of their own framing, ** to inspire tho deaf-and-dumb 
with the love of our holy religion, to form their hearts to virtue, to develope 
their intelligenoe, in short, to restore to God and society this unhappy 
class — such is the task which we undertake in this house." Technioi^y, 
moreover, tho house was a religious house, as being the retreat of a 
religious order. It was founded some twenty years ago by an eminent 
ecclesiastic, so distinguished for his self-saciificmg works of benevolence 
and charity as to have earned the title of the Vincent de Paul of Belgium. 
True to the reputation of the founder, a number of clergy attached to a 
religious brotherhood — ^Les Freres de la Doctrine Ghretienne, whom 1 
found by conversation to be men of high talent and culture,— carried on 
this work. It was to one of these brethren so engaged — ^Frere Cyrille — 
that my Brussels friend presented me. I found him a bright, accomplished 
man, in the best years of life, dressed in the clerical costume of his country 
— ^the long black cassock with that interminable row of small buttons down 
the front, and his beads hung at the girdle, and tho little close-fitting 
black cap, — ^known as the Solidee (Soli Deo) — just upon tho crown of tho 
head. Such is the mftn who is the lead^g spirit of this unique establish- 
ment. After a little preliminaiy conversation he proceeded to pilot mo 
through the house. Promising to begin with the most elementary stage of 
the education, he led me first into a large aiiy room fitted with ordinaiy 
school-room desks, forms, black-boards, diagrams, and tho usual apparatus 
of elementaiy education. That room indeed was remarkable for tho 
absence of only one of tho attributes of a well-appointed schoolroom ; 
there was none of the familiar buzz of plodding school-boys. Here sat 
some five-and-twenty boys, from seven to twelve years old, in some cases 
literally struggling to imitate tho lip-movements of their teacher, and 
making thereby noises uncouth and various enough; but so impressive 
was the silence in the intervals of their attempts, that one quite longed for 
some of those furtive whispers which all go to make up that impalpable 
sort of hum which is one of the bugbears of the schoolmaster. These boys 
were acquiring the first rudiments of the art of speech under the tuition of 
another of the brethren — also a cassocked ecclesiastic, — ^who seemed 
blessed with an axnonnt of forbearance that was quite angelic. Tho 
earliest lesson, of course, was the articulation of single open syllables, 
that is to say, of a consonant with a vowel attached. T^ process by 
which this was attained was, I observed, twofold. First, simply the eye 
of the pupil was used. The teacher artioulated in a very marked manner 
the eonsonaiit that was under notice. By signs and gestures the dumb 
was direeted to watch the movement minutely and to make it himself. 
If he fuoesaded m doing so, all well and good ; the olgect was achieved. 
But if Medf is was^^often the esse ; if^ fdr example, instead of 
he nrtienlated ha, then the sense of touch was called in to thereaeue^ The 
teacher frit about his own organa to aee exactly how they were afeoted by 
hia aitioulation of the particular ooxMonant which eauaed the difficulty. 
Se would find thm wap, perhaps, a movement in the throat, or by 
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the pressure of the fingers agmst the side of the nosoi that a current of 
air was driyen down the nostrils by the artioubklion in question. HaTing 
discoyered this, he took the boy*B finger and put it to his own (the 
teacher’s) organ and articulated the consonant distinctly and repeatedly, 
so that Ihe boy should feel exactly what the movement of the part was 
that was required of him. The boy was then directed to |»at his finger 
upon his own throat or nostril, and by his own movements produce the 
same impression upon his finger as was produced by the articulation of 
the teacher. A hundred times he would fiul ; and a hundred times would 
this much-enduring frcre, without the faintest shadow of izttpatience or 
irritation, go through the whole ceremonial again. 

As we entered the room this method was being applied, T renitoiber, 
to the syllables of the French word — all the business was conducted 
French — Solide, The fr^e had got this word written out upon the 

black-board, syllable by syllable, and he was articulating it, hissing and 
biting off the consonants with a most laborious emphasis, and with a 
considerable pause at the end of each, 8o4i-de. Most of the boys in 
his class seemed to succeed tolerably well v^th this word ; but the failure 
of one poor lad served admirably the purpose of giving one an insight 
into the system of instruction. He found no difficulty in catching the fffst 
two syllables, but the last syllable he misapprehended. The fr^e was 
quick enough to detect the error, even amid the many voices, in a moment. 
He singled the boy out to devote some special care to him. ** So, lit 
said the frere, making quite an explosion with the last syllable. Sot lit* 
replied the anxious boy, drawing out the vowels to an inordinate length in 
his care to be right, and then, as though quite lost, gazing about him in 
bewilderment and dismay : ** re,** he guessed, after some moments. The 
frero shook his head; that would not do. ** So, lit de — de, de,** he 
repeated. ** Sot lit* said the boy, wilk great deliberation, and then came 
the pause of perplexity again ; ke,** at last he tried, receiving once more, 

of course, the shake of the head in reply. That was not right. So, lit d^t 
de” reiterated this delightfully piltient frere, taking the lad’s finger and 
putting it upon the ball of his own throat, that he might feel the move- 
ment caused by the articulation of the troublesgme sound. The boy imme- 
diately nodded his head with evident delight, in token of his having grasped 
what was meant. Withdrawing his hand from his teacher, he began, Sot 
li” then, feeling about over his own ^l^at, ** de,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, with an apparent certitude that he was saying the right thing. The 
task was accomplished. So, li, <U-^Ude,** reoapitulated the fr^e. 

Bolide,** said the boy at once, in three distinct buieomseeted qrllables* 
This amiable and persevering teacher went on to explain to me that 
hSrving achieved the pronunciation of the consonant, he should be ftWe 
after some little time to get the lad to prox^ounee the word as it should"^ 
in good French, with a less emphasis upon the last syllable. But this 
final e mute of the French was, he said, one of their diffi- 

culties, inasmuch as it on^t in conect i^peech to slip almost inandibly 
VOL. XVI. — ^HO. 96. Si, 
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off the tongue, whereas they were compelled to teach their boys to giye it 
the same power as any other Towel, for the purpose of getting its accom- 
panying consonant articulated. With characteristic enthusiasm, howeyer, 
he added, it was only a question of a little more trouble afterwards' to 
soften it down when once the consonant was acquired. While upon this 
subject he told me that, as a rule, certain consonants came much more 
easily to dumb pupils than others did. It appeared that r was the easiest 
of all. Seyeral little fellows, who had only just been admitted to the 
house, had already learned to roll the r with a rapidity and continuity 
that only the Continental throat can accomplish. And it is no injustice 
to them to say that their newly-acquired power was one which they neyer 
seemed to be tired of exercising. In the course of a few minutes four or 
ffyo of these youngsters rolled out enough r’s to supply all the speeches of 
a parliamentary session. 

But when the consonants were safely disposed of, the vowels were 
sometimes hardly less troublesome than these. In the rudimentary stages 
of this novel education, mistakes about the vowels were frequent ; for 
example, do got pronounced da, me was ^iftaken for mi, — making some- 
times a curious jargon out of a familiar #ord. But the same calm per- 
severance on the part of the fr^re which vanquished the consonants, 
seemed to make short work of the less formidable obstinacy of a vowel ; 
and in no case did I see him baffled in his endeavour to impart a correct 
fifpprehension of the sound. Indeed it was surprising to see how quickly 
he taught them to read the motions of his lips and to utter monosyllables 
in reply. Within a short period from their admission I found boys who 
could correct an error of this kind : the fr^re would take up a pen, and 
with an air of interrogation would say to a boy, ** C’est un porte-orayon,” 
and the boy would smile and shake his head, and say ** plume." 

The next stage of this singular education was the acquisition of short, 
simple sentences. Wiih ibis aim, not only the black-board, but pictures 
also were freely used. The practice in this department was to select some 
object and teach the pupils to enumerate the leading qualities and attributes 
of it. Thus, for example, a pieture of an inkstand was under discussion 
at the moment of our vigft; and on the Mack-board were chalked such 
sentences as these : L’enctigr est rond ; L’encrier est noir ; L’cncrier est 
ouvert. A picture of a three-horse diligence ftmxished material for another 
lesson. In the pieture the leading horse was gr^ and the two others were 
black ; and the relative positionB of these animals supplied endless remarks. 
By their answers and comments the boys showed that th^ had the clearest 
nnientanding of the whole matter. H^en they wm ashed the colour oT 
tyf front horse, they replied **gris;" when thefrte said there were two 
bines in front of the eoadi and one behind, th^ laughed aod contradicted 
lUm ; while a perfect tom of merriment was ereated hy his astouhding 
^aesertion that the three hones were seated on the top of the eoaoh. 

After satisfying us upon the rudimentiry pfoceseei of faii estaMisheieiit, 
Frdre Cyrille eoBdaeted ns to the room where hie own dees of advanced 
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pupils was adsemblsd. Here we found some twenty youths of all ages 
from about nine to eighteen, who rose as we entered, and, expecting as 
1 was to find a room full of half-dumb people, I must say almost startled me 
by greeting us with a perfectly articulate ** Bonjour, messienrs.” If these 
young men had formerly been dumb and were actually at this moment 
stone-deaf, here seemed to be an unmistakable triumph for the system d 
Frere Oyrille. We proceeded to test it. He explained to his class that WS 
were simply Tisitors, who, out of sympathy with them and a kindly interest, 
had come to witness their progress. ** Asseyez-Tous, monsidtar,” said this 
vivacious httle man, handing me his choir; then turning to his doss, 
** Attention ! ’’ he said, in a voice hardly above a whisper. Here Was the 
thing which brought out the fact of Iheir present deafness. Whatever 
suspicion one might have had before that these pupils could after all, 
perhaps, hear a little, if only ^te a little, just to help things out, this was 
all blown to the winds in a moment by the whisper of that one word and 
the visible effect it produced upon the foces in all parts of the room. Here 
was demonstration of deafoess which could not be gainsayed. If these people 
should prove themselves able to hold a conversation, it must be with ^e 
eye alone, one could not help admitting, through which they would appre- 
hend the meaning of another. Fr^e OyrillC felt that so unusual a 
procedure required notice. ** Monsieur wfll understand,’* he said to me 
in explanation, ** that it is unnecessary for me to fatigue myself by speaking 
loud, as ordinary teachers must ; to them it is indifferent whether I thunder 
or whisper, and for me the latter is easier.” He, continued accordingly in 
the same very subdued voice, which was only just audible even to me, sitting, 
as I was, close to him, and giving me thereby eveiy moment accumulating 
proof, which 1 could not help feeling was thoroughly conclusive, that the 
assembly was really deaf. ** Attention ! ” once more. ** Je me propose de 
voyager jusqu’d Londres, et je voyagerai tout le long pgr le chemin de 
for.” Some of the young men laughed, some shrugged their Moulders. 

Mais pourquoi non ? ” said Frdre Oyrille. 

** Ce n’est pas possible,” replied several voices. 

« Eh bien, comment dois-je voyager ? ” continued Cyiille, addressing 
one of the most eager-looking of the group. 

Chemin de for jusqu’d Ostende,” he rejoined unhesitatingly. 

“Etapr^sqa?” 

** B&teau- a- vapour,” was the immediate reply. 

Frdre Oyrille then undertook to go over some of the ground they had 
traversed in the course of that morning's lessons* His instruction was 
exceedingly clever, but the sutgects were not of any particular interest. 
There was one question, however, which was amusingly illustrative a 
littie piece of national vanity ; and When I Heard the cut-and-dried answer 
to it, 1 could not help won^ring whether it did not contain the very foot 
to which the French troops were making a sarcastio at Waterloo, 

when they coupled the Belgians with the epithet which never left tibecn, 
— ^les bravos Beiges. Selecting the youth who was to reply,— Oozzilnent 

84-a 
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Cusar a-t-il rondu la justice a dos ancetres ? ” Frore Gjrilld asked. The 
answer was given with a mechanical precision which almost suggested that 
both question and answer had been learned from a catechism. * ‘ II a dit dans 
ses Oommentaires que Ics Beiges sont le pouple le plus brave de la Gaule.’* 
So long, however, as the questions wore asked by the teacher himself, 
there was obviously the risk of a suspicion in the spectator’s mind that 
these dumb people had not been really taught to speak with the freedom 
which is indispensable for speech being of any practical use, but rather 
> that by dint of an almost inconceivable amount of labour they had been 
crammed, like parrots, with a few select phrases, which, upon occasion, they 
could parade before a wondering stranger. Frere Cyi‘ille was far toob acute 
a man for the liability of such a suspicion to escape him ; and, by virtue 
of his integrity, he could afford to challenge it. He was polite enough to 
offer me the opportunity of verifying his results. 

**Bui monsieur will converse with them himself; his voice is quite 
strange to them, yet if he will speak with only ordinary distinctness, they 
will understand him perfectly well, and will make him replies.” Now 
this was very polite, but it was rather aerial for me as well as for them. 
The youth sitting at my elbow, to whom I should most naturally addi*css 
any remark I had to make, happened to be, by a cousiderable difference, 
the smallost and youngest boy in the room. One may get on with the 
adult world of the Continent pretty well, but it is not always pleasant to 
have to air your French to a youngster whose legs are dangling from his 
chair. You ore apt to become sensible in the midst of it that the proceed- 
ing is not altogether the most dignified one in which you might be 
engaged. However, it had to bo done, so I began at once to the little 
fellow next me, asking the simplest of all possible questions, both for my 
own sake and for his. ** Mon enfant, quel ago avez-vous ? ” I said, 
dividing the syQables carefully and distinctly. I naturally was prepared 
to find that the utterance of a stranger and a foreigner might occasion him 
some little difficulty, and should accordingly hfive been voiy well satisfied 
with a somewhat hesitating reply. My surprise was proportionately great 
when he instantly tossed it off in a cloar and agreeable voice, J’ai ncuf 
ans, monsieur.” But this was not all. In answer to my surprise, Frere 
Gyrille assured me that so complete was the education of the eye and the 
responsiveness of the tongue under his system, that if something wero said 
to them in a language which th^ did not understand, these youths would 
be able to repeat the words after the speaker. ** For example,” he continued, 
** you will easily believe that they do notimow one single word of English ; 
we have quite enough to do to acquire our vernacular French and Nether- 
landish ; yet if you select pne of my pupils and say sometlung in English, 
he will be able to say It a^r you.” Accordingly, 1 selected one of them, 
and said to him, Cter-gymm. CUr-gy-man immediately said the youth, 
with a perfect aiticnlation, but without havmg the faintest ides of what he 
was talking about. 

The examples I bare eimmerate4 bare are some only cral of x&eoy 
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testfl whioh I applied to ascertain the degree to which the power of 
speech had been developed by human agency in these dumb people. By 
their uniform success I was compelled to admit that the fact of their ability 
to converse freety upon any given topic was indisputably established. 
That, of course, was patent. But it was not so easy to believe that these 
dumb-born youths who now were conversing with you in this glib fEtshion, 
wore still, one and all, perfectly stone-deaf. The completeness of their 
speech and the readiness of their replies, almost prevented your believing 
that they could not hear. Indeed, it would have been quite impossible 
to believe this but for the fact that they were manifestly independent of 
the sense of hearing. Their replies, both to Frere CyiBle and to myself, 
made it evident that they understood us equally well, whetheC wo spoke in 
our ordinary voice or whether we employed a whisper, moving ’the lips 
only, but producing no sound perceptible at the other end of the room. 
Tho eye was evidently their organ of apprehension. Frere Cyrille could 
teach them to speak, but he could not teach them to hear. 

As for tho tone of the voices in which they spoke, I remarked almost 
every shade of quality amongst them — from the most natural and agree- 
able voice of on ordinary speaker down to the most hideous parody of a 
^oice, accompanied with a struggling effort at a^culation which certainly 
was generally intelligible, but always painful to a spectator. This latter, 
however, was extremely rare. I think I saw only two instances of it 
through the whole house ; and in both it was the index of malformation. 
In the majority of cases the voices were like ordinary voices, varying, as 
others do, in degrees of pleasantness, but presenting no character which 
would suggest that they belonged to people who once were dumb. 

One curious fact was mentioned to me by Frere Cyrille. He said that 
ho found more difficulty with those who had become deaf-and-dumb 
subsequently to birth than with those who were so bom. I found also 
that, next to tho one or two instances of malformation, the worst speakers 
were those who had lost their voice from disease. Possibly their memories 
of sound; slender though they might be, disqualified them for that 
assiduous and undivided attention to the culture of the eye which the rest 
had no alternative but to give. Whether this be so or otherwise, Frere 
Cyrille seemed to attach no small importance to having a monopoly of his 
pupils’ entire energy for this one aim — speaking with the mouth. He 
spoke as though a division of their efforts — ^part being directed to this and 
part to learning the language of signs — ^would have been fiital to his 
prospects of success. Accordingly, the ordinary practice of conversing 
with the fingers was totally banished from the in^tution. There was no 
encouragement of a dumb youth on his first admission to make use of his 
fingers until such time as he could learn the use of his tongue ; but ftottt 
the very first his instruction was entirely based upon artiralate speeohy 
and his power of communicating with Ids fellows was measured by hii 
success in acquiring it. 

It was marvellous to see hqw speedily this unity of purpose addewod 
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its end. In tlie space of a year and a half these deaf, bat no longer 
dumb, lads learned to speak perfectly well, after whieh their newly- 
aoquired art was employed upon the usual branches of education. ' It 
would be almost too much, perhaps, to say that there are absolutely no 
cases of dumbness, apart from malformation, in which an attempt to teach 
the art of speech would be a failure. But Frere Cyrille did not seem to 
think that there was any case in which it would be impossible. He would 
not despair oTen of the most unpromising. While speaking to him 
on this part of the suhject, he told me a little story which illustrated it. 
A peasant had recently brought to him his little son, a boy of seven years 
old, who never had either heard or spoken. The poor fellow was in the 
greatest distress at the apparent hopelessness of his son’s case. His 
coming to the home of these amiable brethren was but a forlorn hope. 
« Ah, sir,” he said to Frere Cyrille, ^^I’ve been advised to come and hear 
what you have to say, but you’ll be able to do nothing with him. I’ve had 
him with me these seven years, and I can’t get a sound out of him.” 

“ Well, at all events, wo can tiy,” was the reply ; “ and if you 
wait, we will have the first lesson in yous .presence.” 

So,” said Fr^re Cyrille to me, placed myself in firont of the boy, 
directed his attention to my lips, and articulated to him pe ” — the e was 
sounded as the French e mute — ** till at last the boy began to say pe too. 
I advanced a step fiuihor, and the end was that, after the patience of a 
few minutes, the boy said papa to his father before he left the room.” 
The latter was at once amazed and delighted with such a result. Ho 
gladly and gratefully confided his boy to the protection of the brethren, 
and at the period of my visit to them the boy was in a fair way of learning 
to speak fireely and distinctly. 

Incredible as such Ksults as these appear, the possibility of achieving 
them was long ago foreseen. I have in my possession an old book in thu 
Latin language, printed in Germany so early as 1067, in which the author 
urges d priori arguments which led him to expect that the making a dumb 
man speak was quite within the limits of the possible, and then adds the 
stoiy of a man in whose case he actually realized the possibility. Curiously 
enough, this learned gentleman goes on to prove that the languages of the 
East-^and more particularly the Hebrew language— are more readily 
acquired by a dumb man than the languages of Europe, our own English 
tongue being branded as notoriously the most unintelligible of all. The 
reasoning is smgalar. The whole position is, of course, rested upon the 
old exploded belief that sqnare-headed .Hebrew was &e one primaeval 
language spoken fay sum in the days of his early innooenee. OSie modern 
aq^ase-headsd sfaarseiers (mthont apparently a anspieion that there was 
ai^ eaiiier type) am derived firom the forms whieh the human tongue 
h artieiilatuig theaevend letters of the Hebrew language ; hence 
the human tongue has anainral aptitude fiar ihai language above all others. 
Throw in the consideration that the broad vowels of the East cannot be 
riupped over with that indccoioos gUbness to which the vowels of our less 
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dignified WoBtem speech fall Buch Tictimg, and yon have a complete proof 
that the dumb can be easily taught to speak Hebrew I Bo» at any rate, 
this learned German proves it to his own satisfaction^ if not to ours. But 
though we may be at liberty to dissent from the details of his conclusion, 
distorted as they were by Uie onunped views of philological science then 
prevalent, yet 'there is no doubt that, in his prediction of the possibility of 
teaching the dumb to articulate with the lips, and to converse at will with 
their contemporaries, he was entirely right. The receptivity of the taught 
has, since bis time, been demonstrated by experiment in muneroas and 
varied instances. The requisite qualifications of the teacher it might not 
be so easy to secure. This was the only respect in which the inititution 
I have been describing was really exceptional. Fr^re Oyrille and his 
confreres were not ordinary men. Such labours as theirs money could not 
buy. No hireling services could ever fix themselves upon their end with 
that intensity of purpose which is indispensable to ^e success of such a 
task. The earlier stages of it seem as hopeless as the actual results 
are (it must be confessed) incredible. The patience which they demand is 
something quite beyond the reach of ordinary men. ** Monsieur will have 
to say it fifty times,*' I remarked eommiseratingly to one of these 
brethren as he was drumming a syllable into a speechless little creature. 
** Ah ma foi, often five hundred and fifty times,” was his reply. No mere 
salaried labour would be likely to face a prospect such as that. Nothing 
but a conviction, nothing but a conscious self-saorifice for the sake of an 
idea — for it is ideas and not material expectations that are, after all, the 
most potent influence upon individuals as well as upon nations — ^nothing 
but the enthusiasm of an idea, and that too a religious idea, could vitalise 
the energies of a man under the irksomeness of a drudgery like that. 
These men were doing it for the sake of their religion, and that was the 
secret of their success. This work was simply the particular expression of 
religious devotion which they had chosen to adopt. It was the one thing 
they had to think o( the one object they had to live for ; and in this unily 
of purpose lay their strength. The same feelings amongst ourselves mi^t 
not express themselves in precisely the same forms in which theirs are 
clothed ; but this theory of success we should be obliged to learn from 
them. An aoquaintanoe with such results as theirs might have the effect 
of modifying, might even almost revolutionize, our own practice in the 
treatment of the dumb. There can be no reason why our owif dumb 
should not be taught to speak and so be rescued from that terrible isolation 
which has been hitherto aoeepteff as their destiny, just as well as. these 
Continental mutes. But if they are to be so taught, the task will be 
aecompUshed, not by the sort of man who would do well enough fbr^e 
mere routine of keeping boys in order, giving a few hours* languid brain- 
less attendance in return fer a scanty maintenance, but by men of 
of enthusiasm, and, above afl, of sell«eoBtrol ; by men of large intellectual 
repourees, who approaeh it not as an instrument of remuneration, but as a 
labour of Christian love. 
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It is unquestionable that in many respects the difference between town 
and country people which was notorious half a century ago, has 
been gradually rubbed off by the more rapid communication now esta- 
blished between London and the provinces, as well as by the expansion 
of journalism and the diffusion of literature. It is impossible for 
the rising generation of the present day, even in the remotest rural 
districts, to grow up in that contempt for city life which was embodied 
in Iho word ** cockney,” and that complete independence and self- 
reliance which were common in the reign ^f George III. All peculiarities 
of dress, moreover, have now totally disappeared ; and a majority of 
the ancient customs are fast upon the wane. That with these has dis- 
appeared, too, something of that simple politeness and that natural 
dignity for which the better class of our farmers and peasantry were once 
distinguished, is what few will be surprised to hear who know the effects 
produced on unrefined natures by their first introduction to a now and 
more advanced civilization. Moreover, when every man’s place is fixed, 
so that ho has no ambition to rise beyond it, his manners are naturally 
easier and his self-respect and self-possession more complete than when ho 
is agitated by doubts of his real position in society, and uncertain whether 
every individual who speaks to him be not underrating his pretensions. 
That old rustic dignity, then, which was once unquestionably a fact, and 
a mark of difference between himself and the townsman which the 
countryman was entitled to set down to the credit side of the account, is 
now almost extinct — extinct, like that home-brewed ale, a liquor of super- 
lative merit to be found only in farm-houses, which has now given way 
before the mightier currents of Bass and AUsopp, irrigating both town and 
country with equal stream, and swamping local independence even in the 
matter of beer. 

Bui notwithstanding the obliteration of many personal peculiarities 
and provincial habits which formerly made town and country people so 
different from each other that you could distinguish them at a moment’s 
notice, there is still left in rural lifs enough charaoter of its own to make it 
an inteiesting study ; while the moral differences which have always 
existed between the two classes of the community are probably far less 
weakened than even the physical and intellectual ones. 

Among old customs which are gradually perishing from among the 
pagani of these isknds, two of the most pleasing aio the harvest-home and 
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the Tillage Feast or wake. What sort of thing an old-fashioned harvest-home 
really was our readers may learn for themselves out of Adam Bede so much 
better than we can describe it, that we shall attempt no picture of it 
here. It is sufficient to say that the substitution for it of one common 
festival, celebrated by the whole village under the auspices of the clergy- 
man, and preceded by service in the church, is just of a piece with most of 
the other changes which country life has undergone. It tends to banish a 
certain degree of coarseness at the expense of a eertain degree of heartiness. 
The personal relation between master and man is not so closely kept up 
under the new system ; but it has more religion and less beer than the old 
one ; while the presence of the village girls, which is facilitated by the 
modern custom, must be allowed to add something to its poetic and 
picturesque side. However, about this modem harvest-home there is 
little or nothing that is peculiar. The dinner which is eaten, and the 
amusements which follow the dinner differ in no respect from the dinner 
and amusements which a millowner might provide for his mechanics. The 
old racy Sabine humour of the feast has* evapprated by exposure to im- 
provement ; but the gain perhaps, upon thw whole, may bo taken to 
outweigh the loss. The wake or feast, however, where it still flourishes, 
flourishes externally unchanged, though the worm perhaps is busy ^at the 
core. This festival is held in honour of the saint to whom the village church 
is dedicated ; but few traces of its origin survive in the forms of its observ- 
ance. It is ushered in, indeed, by a more than usually full attendance at 
church on the first day of the week, but that is owing partly to the influx 
of visitors and partly from a tradition which still lingers in the country, 
that going to church is a mark of being at ease and at leisure, and is 
befitting the season when people get their new clothes and are going to 
have meat every day. When the church music was in the hands of the 
village band, the demonstration upon ** Feast Sunday" was of the most 
imposing character. It was preceded by weeks of hard practice, and 
culminated in a concert of brass instruments and throats ** more 
brazen still than they," which was the admiration of the entire 
parish. The bass fiddle, the bugle, the bassoon, the trombone, the 
flageolet, and even the fife were in their full gloxy, and the only member 
of the choir who secretly depreciated the performance was the big drum, 
who felt himself perforce to be a kind of profane and irreligious character 
as he listened on that day to the jubilant bursts of melody in which 
he was deemed unworthy to join. But his revenge was at hand. By 
five o’clock on Monday mdming, if the time is summer, as soon as it 
is light in winter, the band musters in the village street, and begins its 
rounds to the neighbouring villages and farmhouses. In this procession 
the drum — ^if we may be allow^ the bull — ^is decidedly first fi^ldle, as 
he makes a great ded more noise and gets a larger share of beer than 
any of the other performers. The band usually returns to the scene of 
rejoicing towards **dinxmrtime," t. st, between twelve and one, snd devotes 
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the aitenioon to playing in front of the principal houses in the village, 
and on the lawn before the hall, and^the parsonage. It is the invariable 
custom on such occasions to reward them with both drink and money ; 
so that by the time their services are required for the << ball ’* in 
the club-room of the public -house, they are in excellent spirits for the 
occasion. Here dancing is kept up with great spirit till two or 
three o’clock in the morning, the favourite dances being somewhat 
unrecognizable imitations of ceuntiy dances and Scotch reels. The second 
day is a repetition of the first, and then the revelry begins to slacken. 
The pulse of the big drum becomes feeble and intermittent ; vacant spaces 
may be observed in the row of booths ; the children still hang about them, 
but with downcast looks, as conscious of having fallen greatly in the 
estimation of the cake woman and the showman, with the disappearance 
of their last copper. By slow degrees the village falls back into its usual 
tranquility, and by the end of t^e week nobody would imagine that the 
great saturnalia of the year had «o recently terminated. The gaieties of 
the season, howevet, are not confined to m^io and dancing. We have 
mentioned cakes and showa — which are for the children and girls, it being 
the fashion for the men to affect a kind of superiority to the attractions of 
the van. These consist of the usual sights on such occasions : monsters 
with six legs, ladies with pigs' faces, and somotimos a Bcriptooral animal, as 
the unicorn or leviathan, which we have known to be exhibited to the rustics. 
Occasionally, however, an attempt at a panorama is produced, and even a 
real play, in which spangled robes, swords, mustachios, and long words 
quite supersede the necessity for anything in the shape of plot. Waxwork, 
too, is introduced eveiy now and then ; and for the price of one penny 
the humblest child may make acquaintance with all our most distinguished 
native murderers. 

There was a time— «ot many years ago-— when the Feast was really to 
English villagers the n% plut ultra of gaiety and amusement ; when ^eir 
aspirations were bounded by it ; and when, indeed, they had no other way 
of spending any little savings they could efiect out of their weekly wages. 
But the institution of excursion trains has emptied the pockets and 
opened the minds of the peasantry. They, perhaps, no longer relish 
the pleasures of the feast so keex^y, and having less to spend cannot keep 
thmn up so welL The poorest in the rillage would consider itself 
disgraced if there were not a piece of beef in the cupboard throughout 
the feast week, to be produced to every visitor that came. And how can 
they contrive this if the money has been, spent elsewhere. The girls out 
at servioe, too, who come home for their holiday at the Feast, eannot 
drsas as now becomes their station and e&|joy the pleasures of society 
without exhausting the mouvees once available for home amiwemeiit. Ot‘ 
oonvae the time is mnoh fortber off when the fimners of the parish entered 
into this fostivity. But it is not so long ago but what the present 
writer ean remsB^ it. From twenty-five to thivfy yeses sinee a fov 
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old fanners still remamed who IpUed the fatted calf and asBemlHed all 
their friends around them at the village Feast. But this custom began 
to die out with tiie grandfathers of the present generation ; and we should 
almost fear that its grandchildren will live to see the wake improved off 
the face of the country. In some 'parts of England already wakes 
have been extinct for many ysarB« and it is forgotten that they ever 
flourished. 

Next in importance to the village feast is the anniversary of the village 
chib ; and this is the occasion of rejoicing, which it is more especially the 
clergyman’s function to endeavour to improve. The club goes to church 
in the morning with wands and banners, when a sensible and experienced 
preacher has an opportunity of making some impression On them. They 
afterwards dine together at the village inn, with the clergyman at the head 
of the table and one of the farmers at the bottom. As on these ocoasioixs 
the great men of the village are the guests, and not the entertainers of the 
people, they oocasionally find it somewhat difficult to keep the wit of 
the company within decorous bounds till such time as they can decently 
retire. On the whole, however, the men are generally well behaved ; and 
when we consider that to many of them roast fillets of veal and batter 
puddings are viands too delicious almost to be realised, which they only 
taste once a year, and which they are actually paying for with their own 
money, we may easily forgive them a littie boisterousness of animal 
spirits. The feast, the club, the harvest home, and the ^^statties'* are 
the four principal events of village life in the eyes of the poor. But 
Plough-Monday and the Fifth of November are still, in some retired spots, 
days of considerable importance. Plough-Monday is, as the name imparts, 
the festival of the ploughmen, and in former times the celebration of it 
was confined to them. The younger ploughmen in the village, dressed as 
masquers, went jound to all ^e oUef houses of the place, and performed 
a kind of mystic dance, of which the effect was greatly hoi^tened by a 
performance on the cow’s horn, wielded by the most active of the paHy, 
and one dressed in the most fantastic style. Both the dresses, and the 
dances, and the horn were probably symbolical of something, bat of what 
the present writer knoweth«not. However, the men have now become 
ashamed of joining in this time-honoured ceremony, which has fidlen into 
the hands of ehildren, tlw seniors contenting themselves with going 
round quietlj in the evening for the usual donation to their supper. On 
the Fifth of November the old song is still sung, and a pile of ftggots 
still oonsumed, to eommemorate the wickedness of Popery, in a few of our 
less advanced distiiets, where the prevailing idea of the Pope wpuld 
astonish that quiet old gentleman not a little. But the practice ia flust 
dying ant ; and we mic^ti add^ perhaps/ the fiister the better. The 
as pur readers, peil^, are aware, is an abbreviation of^ 
statute fuTi or the half-yearly hiring of fiwm servants, whieh is still kept 
up in many plaoesi though the Umling of, tiie day now seta deeidedly 
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AgainsC it. On these occasions the young men and women of the neigh- 
bourhood all flock together to the Appointed centre and stand in the 
market-place for hire, the particular service which they seek being 
indicated by some badge. For instance, the youth who aspires to the 
honourable situation of carter signifies his capabilities by wearing a piece 
of whipcord in his cap. The votaries of Pan are known by a bunch of 
wool. The girl who would be housemaid decorates her bonnet with a sprig 
of broom. And both sexes alike, when they have been hired, pin a knot 
of gaily coloured ribbons on the breast or shoulders, just as if they were 
** a-going for soldiers." When the business of the day is over the 
evening is devoted to rejoicing, and sometimes to dissipation. The 
servants like this system because it gives them an additional ** outing" 
in the year. The farmers like it because they say they get a ^Mot 
to pick from," and can compare the thews and sinews of a great 
many candidates for service before finally engaging them. Wo do not 
mean exactly that they feel them oter as they would a horse, or as their 
wives would thumb a couple of fowls ; but tli^y scan them critically as the 
slave merchant would have scanned a batch of negroes, and naturally 
regard them in no other light than that of animals. This somewhat 
degrading system is now gradually disappearing ; and as it presents no 
redeeming features in the eyes of the most enthusiastic Conservative, we 
trust to hear very shortly that it has entirely varashed from among us. 

It is, however, among the class of tenant farmers that the changes 
which country life has undergone are the most observable ; and, just in 
their present stage, perhaps the least attractive. The farmer has lost a 
good deal of his ancient simplicity of character, without having acquired 
more than a vezy thin coat of that refinement which we hope is one day to 
replace it. Farmers no longer, as a rule, sit and drink in the village 
public-house. They no longer come to afternoon Church exhibiting 
unmistakable signs of having eaten too much dinner. They are no 
longer entirely illiterate : their wives and daughters have pianos and 
pony-chaises, and take in magazines. It is now no uncommon thing 
to hear, when you drop into the village shop of a ^loming, that 
Mr. Barleycorn ^s father was only farmer Barleycorn) has got a dinner 
party that evening, a phrase at one time appropriated exclusively to the 
** quality." On these occasions, we believe, the gentlemen hand the 
ladies into dinner, just like the real business, and exhibit towards them a 
frank and facetious gallantly, which would throw into the shade the arts of 
the most accomplished gufkrdsman. But with all these outer signs of 
progress the inner man of the fanner has not quite kept pace. His 
standard of moralify is much the same at ever. He is too genteel to take 
his brandy and water in company with the blaeksmith and the carpenter ; 
but he is not above taking'a {^eat deal of it in his own parlour.' He rea& 
more— a veiy little more ; but it may be doubted whether he thinks more, 
and whether his views of public questions, of his own position, and of the 
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relations of the yarions classes of society towards each other are not quite 
BJ9 narrow as his father’s. His newspaper may give him a little more 
knowledge than he had in other times ; but he has not yet drunk deep 
enough of the Pierian spring to acquire anything like taste. Consult him 
on the building of a church, on the selection of a hymn, on the merits 
of a sermon, and with a little more pretence you will find all the old 
Philistinism ” crop up. Hear him upon labourers’ cottages, or the 
education of the poor, and you will not find that pianos, and papers, and 
black coats, and late dinners have made him more liberal than his fore- 
father who, had a piano been brought into his house, would have smashed 
it to pieces with the poker ; who dined in his kitchen at afie o’olook, 
had a sausage with his tea at five, supped on bacon at eight, and in 
summer went to bed by daylight. Among the chief public events which 
give variety to the farmer’s life are the weekly market, the agricultural 
meeting, and the Visitation. Modem effeminacy has greatly relaxed the 
severity of the conditions under which markets were attended formerly. 
Thirty years ago the farmer had to be at market by seven o’clock in the 
morning, and beast and sheep wore, in the winter time, inspected by 
candlelight. He got out his shambling old gig, or mounted his undipped 
cob, by five o’clock, and jogged in steadily at the rate of six miles an hour. 
Now-a*days he starts from homo in his smart dog-cart as late as eleven or 
twelve o’clock, and often picks up the parson on the road who is walking 
in about somo justice business. At the market dinner, which is usually 
hold at two o’clock, he sits down to a luxurious repast, furnished out with 
fish, game, and poultry, according to the season, and not unfirequently 
washed down by copious libations of champagne. Here he settles his 
engagements for the ensuing week ; gives and receives invitations to shoot, 
to course, to sup : to come over and look at that cow and have a bit of 
dinner afterwards ; to drop in and meet Groggins the ** Yet,” one ni^t, 
and have a round at loo : and to various other natural and congenial diver- 
sions. For farmers, to do them justice, in spite of their complaints against 
the bad fortune which has placed them in that station of life, will allow, 
when pressed, that they do ** exyoy themselves.” Their wives ore rather 
fond of ma^g this admission for them behind their backs, perhaps 
because upon the whole more of the good things of farming life fall to the 
man’s share than to the woman’s. But really a farmer’s life at the present 
day, regarded in the abstract, is one of the most desirable in the world. 
The class we are now writing about have not taste and feeling to appreciate 
it properly. But as far as the eating and drinking, riding and driving, 
hunting and shooting, are concerned, they will, we say, sometimes acknow- 
ledge that their lot in life is not contemptible. Their complaints 91^ 
simply founded on that most diverting of all fSEdlacies, the possibility of 
having one’s cake and eating it. ** H I had gone into business in London,” 
said a young farmer to us the other day, ** I should have made my for- 
tune.” « Yes,” we replied, ** but do not you perceive that you are now in 
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the eiyoynwi of those veiy things for the sake of whieh people went to 
inake fortunes — a country-house, a oouplo of hunters, a good oellary a nioe 
wife, work which just sufficiently employs without fatiguing you, and a life 
spent in fresh countiy air instead of the close atmosphere of towns ? " 
Our fnend shook his head, modestly confessing that he was not our equal 
in argument, but remaining unconvinced as ever. The sua ai bona norint 
of Virgil seems to be an imperishable truth. 

4t the agricultural meeting the farmer goes to hear his county member 
much in the same spirit in. which Hannibal hstened to the Lecturer. 
This critical mood, however, extends only to the nature of .wurzels, the 
quality of tiles, and the prospects of wool and com. When politics are 
introduced, he listens to the orator, not, indeed, with that defferential 
faith or that keen party spirit, which he once possessed, but with curiosity, 
as he might listen to a traveller who had just returned from foreign coun- 
tries. In matters of pure politics the farmer of the present day is some- 
what of a Gallio. His moral system has never recovered from the shock 
which it experienced in 1846 ; and even on .questions that more intimately 
concern himself he exhibits but a languid interest. The malt-tax rouses 
him to only an ephemeral excitement ; he has but little faith in those tha ^ 
promise its repeal, and if he nourishes any strong opinions about anything, 
they are usually of such a nature that he thinks it better to keep them to 
himself. He now, accordingly, sits down at the town hall or the now 
exchange, or the Plantagenet Arms, or wherever the dinner may be held, 
prepared to hear a political speech as a matter of course, but not cariuj; 
veiy much about it. Like the northern farmer and his clergyman, so with 
the fanner and his member. He supposes he says what he is obliged to 
say, and he listens and takes his leave. 

But probably at no vexy distant date a different class of men may be 
returned by the counties from those which have been returned the last fifty 
years, and a different class of questions springing up may inspire the old 
blues and yellows with something of their former vitality. The Visitation, 
however, is the eeremony which after all, perhaps, is the most imposing 
to the rural mind. A general gathering of churchwardens to pay fees and 
hear advice is of oonrse concluded with a dinner, at which, in a}l probability, 
some very remarkable and striking theories of the episcopal office are occa- 
nonally broached. A bishop is a potentate whom the fisrmer has not fhlly 
** reckoned up," to use his own pithy phraseology. It is always under- 
stood that he could do a great many things which he doesn’t do. In the 
bueolio eoneeption of him lurk a host of indefinite possibilities, which, though 
they may not kupire reverence, oroate a general fieelmg that he is the sort 
of person whom it is 1)6tter to leave alone. Of course we have among^the 
race of'fiumors both the ** thou^tfrd Whig” and the profane scoffiar vdiich 
are pssnliar to no class tn society. But we are reffirring to ihe ham in 
his natural stats, unembitteted by conflicts with ritualism, and unoonropted 
by his dissenting teother-in-law Uie grocer in the oomij town. Apart 
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from such infludncefl as these, the fkrmer is, on religious questions, like 
Eneeladus before the Gigantomaohia — 

As tame and mild 

As os unwonied in the grazing meads } 

and conceives of a bishop that he is a cross, peculiar to Ohristiapil^f 
between a clergyman and a nobleman, which he doeSU't entirely under- 
stand, yet hardly cares to investigate. He has heard that his spiritfa) 
powers exceed those of an ordinaiy vicar, but how fax he couldn't justly 
say. He supposes that they couldn't make clergymen without him some- 
how — not, at least, regular ones ; but he doesn't know why. He thinks 
there must be something dignided ip being a successor of tho Apostles, 
and that one who is must be a bigger man than one who isn't. He oan’l* 
get no further than that, he would perhaps a^d. Put, on the whole, th^ 
presence of the prelate, his impressive charge^, his lawn sleeves, and in the 
background, his mysterious attributes, have worked both on his sense and 
his imagination ; and he would rather let the bishops bide." 

Ascending from the farmers to the ** clergy and. gentry," we find the 
countiy life of these last not mucli altered in its essence. They keep 
perhaps, rather later hours ; more of them drink claret ; and not so many 
clergymen hunt. But all the old institutions of country life still fiourish 
among them, with the exception, perhaps, of the county ball, which has 
lost much of its pristine glory. But the country dinner party still 
survives in all its ancient dignity, and has certainly now become one of the 
most incomprehensible modes of giving and receiving pleasure which man- 
land have yet invented. A man comes in tired from hunting or shooting, 
or from working in his parish, at five o’clock; and instead of refreshing 
himself with all those comforts which no man oan find out of his own 
house, he is hurried upstairs to dress, is dragged down shivering to the 
hall door, and bundled into a damp carriage, to be jostled some eight or 
ten miles across country, there to swallow salt soup, clammy outlets, and 
cheap claret at a neighbour's house, in deference to conventions from 
which the whole spirit has departed, In former days, when the dinner 
was at half-past five or six, when the men did really and seriously drink 
port wine together for a couple of hours, and when a round game and a 
rubber were permitted to cany on the evening till eleven or twelve o’clock, 
the arrival of the carriages being preceded by ** a tray "-^then, indeed, 
there was some meaning in a oount^ dinner pariy. People met together 
to do something which they could not do so well in any other way. The 
conversation might not be metaphysical, the scandal might not be 
metropolitan ; but the port wine, the whist, and the Pope Joan wew 
sound realities on which people looked back with satisfaction, as on so 
nwny more good things got out of life, and stored away beyond the reach 
of fortune. But the dinner at seven, the coffee after two glasses, tea and 
pkotographs at half-past nine, and the carriages at the door at ten— these 
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things are an unsubstantial pageant. At all events, there is no valid 
reason for going ten miles on a winter’s night to do what^you can. do 
equally well without orossing your own threshold. We can do that much 
in Epirus. As for seeing your friends, that is all hypocrisy. Half the 
people who meet each other at these parties do not caro the least whether 
they meet or not ; and of the other half which does care the majority have 
e^er and pleasanter ways of meeting than this one. No doubt dinner 
parties in London are often just as unsatisfactory. But then you are not 
put to the same inconvenience in attending thorn ; while there is always a 
chance of novelty, of meeting some ono whom it is really desirable to meet, 
or of hearing something which it is really a pleasure to hear. We don’t 
mean to say that such treats occur very often ; but they are within the 
rogion of possibilities, like a woodcock in a day’s shooting. Whereas at a 
country entertainment you know that such an idea is ludicrous. No — 
country people ought to meet together for what seems natural in the country 
— ^real conviviality, and fun and merriment of aU sorts. Then the rural 
dirmer party, consisting of two squires, %ir parsons, a local barrister, and 
an officer from the nearest barracks, with ladies young and old to match, 
may make a very jolly evening. But the painful gentility of country 
banquets as practised at the present day is a total mistake. It is out of 
place, and suited to conditions of life which prevail only in cities. 
Probably the farmer’s dinner party ” is, in spirit at least, noaior to 
what a country party ought to bo than the respectable assemblage which 
looks down upon it from the neighbouring Hall. 

There is a certain amount of tolerably pleasant visiting still kept up 
among people who do not aspire to give dinners. But this can only ho 
developed under exceptionally favourable circumstances. In a largo 
\illag6 of twelve or fifteen hundred people there may happen to bo 
several houses tenanted by families who belong to the condition of gentry, 
but are not rich enough for county hospitalities. Or sometimes in some 
favoured district will have accumulated, apparently by accident, a little 
cluster of such establishments, a mile or two distant from each other, and 
admitting of easy pedestrian communication. There the ladies of the 
families go and lunch or drink tea with each other, and the men can make 
np card-parties without taking thought beforehand. But such exceptions 
are few and far between, and must of necessity continue so. 

What market is to the fiumer, the ** Bencffi ” is to the squire. There 
he not only transacts business, but hears the news and makes up his 
social engagements. But, after all, the country life of a country gentlo- 
man has changed so little during the last thirty years, that we have no 
power of adding rnubh to n^t has been of late so copiously written on the 
subject. The closer intercourse between town and countiy, of whi^ we 
have already spoken, would of course affect the upper stratum of countiy 
society first ; and at the present day it is not t<m much to say that the dis- 
tinction which once existed betiweon town gentleman and eountiy gentleman 
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has totally disappeared, as far, at least, as manners and habits are con- 
cerned. BifTerenoes of another kind, however, are still to be observed 
between the country gentleman who lives wholly in the country, and the 
country gentleman who spends the season in town. The country dergy, 
perhaps, retain more of their earlier peculiarities ; but that is owing simply 
to the fact that they are a much more mixed class, consisting of men who 
are on a level with the highest aristocracy, ^own to men whose tastes and 
practices are akin to those of farmers and tradesmen. The clergyman's 
life, however, is now a much more active one than it used to be. Even 
the moat sluggish divine is now more or less goaded on by a certain eaprii 
de corps to do something to. make the Church popular. Clerical meet^gs 
of all sorts now-a-days generally contain a sufficient proportion of eneigetio 
and cultivated men to put laziness and ignorance to shame. The clergy- 
man’s school is a necessity which he cannot evade even if he would. A 
very disorderly parish will give him more annoyance than the exertion 
required to amend it. He must pay rather more attention to his sermons : 
while if we quit these rudimentary and indispensable branches of labour, 
we ilnd custom sanctioning a variety of extra good works, which to the 
clerg}man of a bygone generation would have boon simply unintelligible. 
However, we are now bordering upon ground where we feel that we have 
no business. And the only recent innovation in clerical country life to 
which wc shall devote a few words is that of penny readings, which have 
become so fashionable that we may almost exclaim with Juvenal, 

De conducendo loquitur jam rhotoro Tbulo. 

The anxiety of country people to promote this species of entertainment 
contrasts oddly enough with the difficulty which they experience in finding 
suitable materials. An audience of town working men, however superficially 
educated, have minds more on the alert than their agricultural broken, and 
more capable of grasping any clue which is afforded them towards under- 
standing subjects with which they were previously unacquainted. The 
ordinary talk of town life, even among quite the lower orders, is a species 
of education in itself ; and their habits are so much more gregarious that 
the play of mind is more active, and keeps their fiioulties so much the fiirther 
from stagnation ' But with audiences of which so large a part consists 
of peasantry, foz whose sake the penny reading is chiefly carried on, the 
difficulty is immense. They dislike and resent anything which th^ 
consider childish ; they cannot understand anything which approaches the 
argumentative ; their imaginations are too inert to enter with much 
interest into the higher kinds of poetry and fiction. The English peasant 
is a shrewd, observant fellow, very often ; and his remarks upon life .in 
general would often shame the philosophers of cities. But the litaraiy 
faculty is as yet wholly undeveloped in him. And penny readers are 
sometimes driven by despair to plunge into ithe wildest extremes in the 
forlorn hope of a success. We were lately staying with a derioal frknd 
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who was with diffionlfy dissuaded from reading to his flock a portion of a 
translation of Tacitus which he had recently completed. And wo have 
heard more than once of Tennyson's Vision of Sin being selected for a 
similar purpose. However, whether the particular reading chosen be 
understanded of the people or not, the effect perhaps ia equally good. 
The poor unquestionably like the system. And as the clergyman or the 
ambitious young farmer walks up to his desk at the end of the ill-lighted 
school-room, you see a crowd of interested faces rising above a tier of 
smock-frocks, or shining out of village bonnets, which might elsewhere 
have been glowing with some less innocent excitement. The public house 
is thinned at all events of its votaries of both sexes. And when Miss 
Flamborough plays them a lively piece on the harmonium, which they 
presume to be <^out of her own head,” as it is neither a psalm nor a 
hymn, their satisfaction verges on enthusiasm. As wo desire above all 
things to be truthful, we would have our readers to understand that our 
own personal experience of penny readings has been limited ; that wo 
have described them partially from an d pfiori point of view ; and that 
on some occasions when our host has lefl^is dessert to take his place at 
the village rostrum, we have been guilty of remaining behind in com- 
pany with the port and filberts. Wo have always ourselves steadily 
declined to trifle with the dignity of literature, and to read anything for 
a penny. 

The aUusion in the last paragraph to the thinning of the public-houses 
brings us at last to that topic which no essayist upon country-life could bo 
pardoned for evading ; need we say we mean the festive cup ? It may bo 
said very truly now that ** people don't drink ; ” just, as it once used to bo 
said, ** the (luards don’t dance.” But if any one imagines that a general 
national reformation has yet taken place in this respect, we can tell him ho 
is very much mistaken. Prinking has subsided, but it is not yet nearly 
submerged. Wine and spirits still keep their heads above water in many 
a snug comer of Great Britain. We will say this much, indeed, of the 
better specimens of the peasantiy, that they are beginning to see the folly 
and wickedness of gross intoxication. But the old tradition, according to 
whioh ** something to drink ” expresses the highest conception of pleasure 
to which the rustic imagination is capable of soaring, is still in frill force. 
** What should you do, James, if you suddenly had a large sum of money 
left you?” said a lady of our acquaintance to her gardener, a most 
respectable married man, a*labonrer in the village. ** 1 dun no, miss,” 
was the answer ; but 1 think I should have snxnmut to drink<" In ^ 
very dSASnient part of England we know another most respectable character 
who is semetiiBes engfiged to go out with shooting-parties, and who, exhi- 
biiiiig on his return from one such expedition a moody and dissatisfied east 
of countenanee was questioned as to the reason of it. ** When 1 goes out 
ashootb* 1 likes a sUnfril,” was the forcihle and ingennoas answer. Now 
this man was no drunkard } he had no extra werk to do on snoh occasions. 
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Hifl cl4ef ocoupatioa was lying down under a hedge and pretending 
to mark. But an enormous quantity of beer was in his eyes the ooping- 
stone of all human undertakings, and therefore the legitimate object of a 
man who wished to see everything done as wall as possible, and who con- 
ceived that shooting without much malt wae a erode and imperfBot form of 
art. We were visiting the other day— in rather a retired neighbourhood, 
it must be confessed — ^where it is still recorded with pride that a fiunner, 
lately dead, used to dxipk twenty-six glasses of gin-and-water every 
Saturday night, in this wise ; he wore a long single-breasted waistcoat 
with thirteen buttons, and for every glass that he drank» he undid one ; 
when be got to the bottom he buttoned it up again np<m the 
ciple, after which process he was, doubUess, as a London Jester, when 
be heard the story, observed, << tight in both senses of the word.*' A 
clergyman to whom we lately described by what a curious train of cir- 
cumstances a lost post-office order for six shillings had recently found 
its way back to us, observed, after a few minutes reflection, that there was 
« a sight o’ beer in six shillings, mind yer.” These anecdotes are but 
straws ; but they show this, that with the humours of country-life Bacchus 
is still mingled, and that even among the higher classes 

The prints of his departing steps appear. 

It is, however, in the habits of mind by which the citieen and the villager 
are distinguished from each other, that the least changeable phenomena of 
country life are to be sought. Among these are one or two which descend 
from quite the dork ages. The rustic still retains an inveterate suspicion 
of people who live in towns. A village carpenter thinks that all town 
carpenters use bad wood, and flimsy materials in general. He is fond of 
saying that town work ** won’t stan’ to it like country work.” A fanner is 
under the impression that you must be very sharp to avoid being cheated 
if you dine at a coffee-house in London. The waiters, he has heard, will 
always ask monstrous sums for attendance, if they have reason to think 
you know no better. If he asks bis way in the streets, he is very much 
incliued to treat the answers he receives with the kind of cunning recom- 
mended by Meg Merrilies to Dandie Djnmont, and to take the iuniing 
he is not told ; a Puck-like tendency to mislead strangers being, as he 
understands, very general among ** London chaps.” These ideas are 
derived from a time when ^^cocknies” and dodhoppers " formed 
really two hostile social armies, and never lost an opportunity of 
annoying or ridiculing each other. But we must say for Londoners 
now that they have quite worn out this ancient prejudice, and its reten- 
tion by coun^ people is one of the silliest surviving oddities whioh 8^111 
betmy them, 

imotber peculiarity of the bond fids moral temperament— the iem- 
perament of men who are not merely jn the countzy, but of it— is that 
nBBy-going laism /ntrs view of li£p and life’s bui^ess which i^proaohes 
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very closely to the quietude of perfect good-breeding. Your true ooup- 
tryman’s creed is very like the late Lord Melbourne’s, — ^that if you 
will only lot things alone, they are sure to take care of themselves. 
He is not fond of fixed appointments, or much letter- writing. The 
first aro encroachments upon liberty ; and the second leads to the 
first. If he has business to settle, or amusements to arrange with a 
neighbour, he waits tiU he meets him accidentally. He doesn’t con- 
sider that any one can ever be engaged. The idea of giving you notice 
long beforehand if he wants you at a particular time, never enters his 
head. If you are engaged, so much the worse for both ; but to have pre- 
vented the misfortune was not worth the trouble it would have cost. He 
is of opinion that if anything important happens you are sure to hear of 
it without his writing to inform you, though he may be the very person 
on whom you rely for information. Such a man is generally good- 
humoured and agreeable, and possesses much of that repose which is 
erroneously imagined to bo peculiar to the Vero de Yores. But ho is 
often smgularly provoking ; and not the less so that he opposes a kind 
of passive surprise to your reproaches wh(^.h drives an irritable man mad. 
One cannot help feeling, at the same time, that in this peculiar frame of 
mind there is something to be admired ; and much that is natural and 
even generous. It is due to causes of which it is difficult to conceive that 
the effects were not foreseen, and consequently approved of. The very 
succession of the seasons and the operations of Nature are perpetually 
teaching the countryman to see the certainty which underUos variation, 
and to have confidence in the right result, however unseasonable the sky. 
Spring is sure to come. It doesn’t very much matter whether it is this 
week or next. The com is sure to grow — not so good perhaps this year 
as last, but then next year will redress the balance. And so, generally 
speaking, it does. Thus there is far loss speculation in the business of a 
labourer, a fanner, or a squire, than in that of a merchant. They aro 
obliged to leave a great deal in the hands of Nature ; aud in the long 
run she .is a faithful stewardess. It is thus that they acquire the habit 
of leaving things alone a good deal, and of supposing that some occult 
social force will propagate news, arrange interviews, and settle disputes, 
as Nature makes the trees to bud, the birds to pair, and the streams 
to thaw. 

It is likewise to be remembered that in purely country occupations 
there are few things to be done to-day which cannot equally well be done 
to-morrow. The farmer wants to got his wheat in — ^he ought to lose no 
time about it, that is certain. But after all it makes no great difference 
whether he begins it on a Tuesday or a Wednesday. His harvest is gathered 
sometimes at one time and sometunes at another. He has no eontfacts 
to fblflU : he has no bills to meet (they are not of the essence of his 
business, that is) ; if he is an ordinarily prosperous man in his calling he 
need never have an hours’ anxiety about business in the course of the 
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whole year, comparable to what the City man experiencos probably at least 
once a month. The natural result of this is that tho countryman par 
excellence doosn’t understand bustle. He disbelieves in the necessity for 
haste. He has, like Dr. Johnson, who ought to have known better, a 
contempt for men who ore always ** obliged to go at a certain hour,” and 
has a secret idea that they only do so in order to magnify their own 
importance. In a word, he is the very opposite of what the Americans 
mean by ** smart.” But the defect, if it be a real defect, is a very 
amiablo and a very aristocratic fault, and it has this one great merit — that 
if it often provokes, it is certain never to disgust, one. 

The difference between town and country life as it affects ladies is 
perhaps as striking as in any of its other aspects. The contmisli between 
a lady in the London season, surrounded by London influences, in the 
full swing of town gaiety, and the same fair being in her flower garden, 
her poultry yard, or perhaps her farm, a hundred miles away from the 
capital, cannot fail to hate impressed evoxy careful observer of modem 
manners. The lady farmer, indeed, who will discuss the last new poem or 
novel, the last opera or the last heresy with you one moment, and will 
bo equally animated the next upon the composition of manure and tho 
breed of pigs, is a product perhaps peculiar to Great Britain. The 
combination is one that we rather like. It imparts a pleasant kind of 
freedom to conversation, and has the invaluable property of making every 
body foci quite at home. To ladies who do not care much about the pursuits 
of country life, country life is naturally dull. A very great lady who can 
always have a houseful of guests, may turn country into town, all but the 
shopping, just as well as night into day. But ladies of smaller incomes 
w^ho have no taste for the sweet and homely pleasures of the country, 
to whom domestic pets are a bore, and whose sole thought after a picnic, 
an archery, or a dinner party, is how to kill time till the next one ; of 
such we say the sooner they exchange into town the better. But 
commend us to those members of the fair sex who are English 
enough to e^joy both ; who bring to moral amusements and occupation 
all the refinement of the town, and carry into the pleasures of tho 
town the simplicity and freshness of the country. There is some- 
thing peculiarly piquant in the spectacle of a London beauty going round 
the ikrmyard, looking at the new calf, or searching for the strayed hen’s 
nest, attended by dogs great and small, and looking happier than she ever 
did in St. James’s. It is like seeing the Archbishop of Canterbury drink 
a pint of porter. Far be it from us to fall into the vulgar error of 
at^buting any higher degree of happiness or innocence to the country, 
or to suggest that its inhabitants eigoy, by virtue of merely being in it, 
any frnniunity from care. But the cotitrast is as we have given it ; ahd 
it is a feature of moral life on which Englishmen may justly congratulate 
themselves. 

There iS| in oonolusion, thig much to be said of the careless, happy- 
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go-luoky Bfyle of life which either does prerail or seeins to preysil in bo 
many country houses : it affords an inyaluable distraction for the town 
man. Consider the relief which he experiences to whom for the last six . 
months every hour in the day has brought its appointed task, every day 
in the week its appointed liability, when he wakes up and findid himself 
a resident in the happy valley, 

Where come not posts, nor proofs, nor any bills 

Nor ever dun knocks loudly. 

(We beg Mr. Tennyson^s pardon.) Consider this, we say, and then tell 
us whether even what have been thought the shortcomings of the bucolic 
life do not play a most useful and honourable part in the economy of 
society. Going down into the country after a long spell of London work, 
is like going to dinner after a single day's work. Care is thrown aside. The 
busy man associates with idlers, and for the time being is one of them. 

“ If it were not,” says De Quincey, “ for the modem institution of dinner, 
the modem brain-working man must inevitably go mad.” And what 
dinner is to one day, country life is to tlft- whole year. Alas ! it is over 
for the present with most of us. ** We caimot dine again till to-morrow,” 
as Guloseton says in Pelham, It is a painful thought — but we can at all 
events go to bed and dream about a Country Life. 
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L— Of thb Dbso'bzptitb TalxbS* 

Tale is a neoessity of civilized life — so much may be safely aSsttlned to 
start with. And by the Talk ’* here spoken of is not meant merely that 
bare utterance of intelligible sounds which is required for tht eEpresSios 
of our wants, but rather that peculiar use of speech by means of which we 
convey one to another, either information of various kinds which we desire 
to impart, or opinions upon various subjects which we wish to communi- 
cate, and which use of speech is commonly called conversation. To define 
speech as a power of uttering certain articulate sounds, hy means of which 
we are able to make known our urgent wants, or our irrepressible ideas, to 
those who hear them, is to adopt a merely savage view of this great gift. 
Persons imbued with such convictions meeting at a feast would not have 
much to say to each other. Their wants they would make known to the 
servants ; while as to ideas, it is certain that some of us go into the world 
but poorly endowed with them. Our civilized creed with regard to the 
use of speech is widely different firom that first, bare, crude conception which 
assigns to it a merely utilitarian limit. I hold that there are ocfrtain 
occasions, by no means of unfrequent recurrence, when talking must be 
engaged in for talking’s sake. 1 hold that there arrive continually, 
during the course of ordinary nineteenth-century life, seasons when various 
persons, more or less known to each other, meet together for the purpose 
of celebrating certain social rites and ceremonies, and when, if the cere- 
monies in question are to be successfully conducted, it is absolutely 
necessary that the celebrants should engage in what is sometimes called 
conversation, but more frequently and more familiarly ** Talk.” 

Of the importance of this element in our social life it is hardly possible 
to speak too hf^ly. Which of those rites and ceremonies mentioned 
above — ^what dinner, what wedding-breakfiist, what garden-party, what 
picnic, what evening assembly — can be got through without its aid ^ Has 
the reader, who is in the habit of attending such social gatherings, eveV 
observed how entirely these entertainments are spoiled by any tendency to 
taciturnity on the part of the assembled company? What a dreadful 
thing is a dinner-party when the guests will not talk. The feetings of 
the host, or hostess, who presides on such on occasion, and who is 
responsible for the success or finlure of the entertainment, are really 
pitiable ; and the glance of gratitude with which he or she rewards the 
person who will start a remark which s^ms lihely ip have conversaiionat 
consequences is almost pathetic. 
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This talk, then, being a thing of such prodigious value, and so much 
of our happiness, as members of a social system, depending upon our 
proficiency in it, it seems wonderful that so little has hitherto been 
written upon the subject, and that as an art capable of cultivation, and 
having certain fixed principles, to be got at by means of diligent study, 
it has not been treated of at all. It is under this last-mentioned phase 
that it is proposed now to consider this subject. There are many persons 
who, though fully convinced that a certain amount of conversational 
readiness is indispensable to any man who intends to set up in business 
socially, are yet at the some time painfully conscious of their own inability 
to start a conversation, or having started it, to keep it going. To such 
persons a course of study, having for its object the attainment of a certain 
amount of conversational prowess, may bo of essential soivdce, and although 
there is no doubt that, to a certain extent, the talker, like the poet, is 
bom, not made, and has the garrulous element specially developed in his 
nature from the very beginning, yet is it not too much to suppose that, by 
well-directed labour, even those, who are not gifted conversationally by 
nature, may be able greatly to improve themselves, and may loam, if not 
to be brilliant talkers, at least to have enough to say for themselves to 
enable them to pass muster in general society. 

And now, what shall be our first act in pursuance of this determination 
to master, as far as may be, this great art of conversation ? Our first pro- 
ceeding must be to examine minutely and carefully, as all conscientious 
and laborious students should do, the performances of the masters, of those 
great men, that is to say, who may certainly be regarded as excelling in 
this art which we propose to cultivate. The great talkers — ^lot us inquire 
— ^what is their manner of proceeding ? What methods do they favour ? 
What, in a word, do they talk about 9 

After a prolonged and elaborate consideration of this sulject, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that your great talker will, in his ordinary 
practice, generally have recourse to one of four expedients. He will either 
describe experiences, his own or another's ; or he will entertain his 
company with small gossip and scandal ; or else he will express opinions 
which are sometimes originri, and Bomeiimes borrowed ; or he will be — and 
this is the commonest phase of all — a professed raconteur, and teller of 
anecdotes. These are the four principal phases under which the pheno- 
menon which we are considering is ordinarily exhibited. There are others 
of minor importance, which may perhaps be found deserving of after con- 
sideration, but these are the principal ; lot us deal with them in order, and 
with a gravity becoming the importance of our sulgeet. And first with the 
conversationalist, who is great as a desoribor. 

This particular talkcr-^Hhe man who describes — has perhaps, yaking 
in mercantile ^hicn, a larger stock-in-trade to depend upon than any 
other. There is positively no limit to his resources. New subjeot-mattef 
Hmr treatment is fiiniished by every act of his life*^ Has he just returned 
from a Jaunty to the ^ramids, or has he newly iome from a flower-show 
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at the Horticultural Gardens, it is all the same. He has passed through 
an experience, and he will describe it. 

« Where do you think I’ve been all the aftempon?” he will ask, 
selecting a suitable moment for his question, and addressing his hostess, 
or some person who occupies a good centi'al position at the dinner-table 
before which he is seated. ** 1 have been * doing ’ the athletic sports down 
at Stoke Pogis. Two of my nephews are at the school there, you know — - 
very good school I’m told, two hundred boys, almost like a public school, 
only the boys get better looked after. Well, these young rascals my 
nephews must needs send me an invitation to their annual athletic 
sports, or whatever they call *ein, and as 1 had nothing partieular to do 
I went down — drove down with Mrs. Talboys, who’s got a son there— 
uncommon fine boy he is, carried away half the prizes.” The conversa- 
tionalist will break off here. Mrs. Tdboys is seated at table. “ She’ll 
toll you all about it,” says this great master. The lady declines, however: 
“You will describe it better than 1 can,” she says. “ Oh, there’s nothing 
to describe,” the professor continues, depreciating his own art ; “ there 
were the usual things, as I’m told. I never saw anything of the kind 
before, but I’m told it’s always the same. Punning, you know, and high 
jumps, and long jumps, and water-jumps — water the colour of peas-soup 
— and racing in sacks, and all the rest of it.” And so once fairly started, 
and with a good audience, comprising at least all the guests at his own 
end of the table, our talker goes off into a long and brilliant account of the 
Btoke Pogis athletics, describing the “little men in their straw hats, 
you know, and with their bright-coloured scarves and ribbons, and 
their eager little faces, and taking jumps as high as themselves ; ” and 
it is ten to one that he will give one particular instance of 
a “ youngster,” somewhat older than most of the others, who 
was evidently very much smitten with an uncommonly pretty girl who 
was there with some members of the young fellow’s family. The 
professor will narrate how he had his eye on this youngster, who. had a 
most resolute expression of countenance, and who was evidently determined 
to win the great stake of the day — “ silver-gilt cup, really a handsome 
thing ” — in order that he might appear to advantage in the eyes of the 
beloved object. “I kept my eye upon the lad,” our talker goes on, “and 
I do assure you I was never, in the whole course of my life, more power- 
fully interested. It was a long race — ^longest of the day. The storting 
point was exactly where I place this salt-cellar ; the course went round in 
this fikshion, and thb winning-poBt was^here, where I will put MissFIickster's 
&n, if ehe will ollow me. The posiilon of the beloved object is indicated 
by this piece of roll — I’m sorry I've nothing better to represent her with — 
I don*|, know what my young fiiend would say ; but at any rate there she/ 
stood.'* Then he goes on to describe the race ; how the “ yUung fellow ” 
was at firsl^ rather behind than otherwise, how he gradually drew on, ohd 
*uangged, by the time that half the distance was done, to get into a bettor 
place j hSw at last be distanced all except a single competitor ; bow these 
▼OL. rvt. — ^ao. 06 . 
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two ran, nook and nook, till they came to the piece of rising ground where 
the young lady, represented by the roll, was stationed ; how the youngster 
oast one glance at j^er as he flewpast, and how he seemed, in that momkit 
of time, to receive a new impetus, snatching the race away from his rival, 
at the veiy last moment, and to the bewilderment and rapture of all 
beholders. 

Our conversationalist does not stop here. Ho finds that he is making 
a good thing out of the St<dce Pogis athletics, and he wisely determines to 
get all he can out of them. He describes the racing in sacks, the 
** puttix^ ” the stone, the throwing the cricket-ball, and, at last, the great 
water-jump. ** The best fiin of all, 1 do assure you. Half the young 
fellows fell in, and got thoroughly drenched. I was standing close to the 
w’ater, and so were yon, by-the-by, Mrs. Talboys. And didn't you get 
most horribly splashed ? ” 

Here, then, is a specimen of the art of talking, as practised by the 
descriptive talker. There is much to be learned from him. He fhmisheQ 
ns witii an example of courage and of perseverance. Courage it certainly 
reqaires to commence 'sucb an undertaking as this which we have just seen 
him through, and perseverance to carry that undertaking on, when inter- 
rupted, as a man oontinually must be, in making so long a statement at a 
dinner-table, by the handing of dishes, the pouring out of wines, and the 
desperate attempts of certain envious gentlemen amongst the andiencn 
to break the thread of his narrative. 1 would particularly direct the 
attention of all talk-students to these indications of the nerve and 
energy possessed by onr friend, also to the very able manner in which ho 
contrives to bring certain members of the company into his story, and 
to his skilful management of paranthesis. 

Nor let it be for a moment supposed that this artist only excels in the 
treatment of subjeeti of this almost trifling description. He is quite as 
strong in the impnsiive line, and in treating the serious and poetical as 
in deiding with this sort of li^t comedy of ** Athletic Sports." He can — 
alas 1 say some people— describe anything and everything. His choice of 
subject Spends entirely upon the nature of the experiences which he bos 
most recently goUe through. Whether he has b^n in Norway, salmon- 
fishing, or huhting lions in South Africa, he is sure to return as full of 
matter as we have seen him to be after the Stoke Pogis entertainment. 
He is a man whose peculiar talent is differently regarded by his different 
listeners. He affords entertainment to some few who axe easily amused ; 
he furnishei an exense for sUenoe to jother few who are too stupid, or too 
idle, to talk ; and he drives the members of that small okas who are easily 
bored to tiie eemfinss of deftpmfkm. This, indeed, is the worst part of 
the descriptive talker : the risk of his becoming a boro is so eseeedl^ly 
Snunment Descriptions, by word of month, of soeneiy, of in Alpine 
ranset, of a joumej across the desert, of a naval review, of gun 
msuts st ShoeboryBess, of a chamoiB-haat, of a aisteh at Lord's* or even, 
as we have seen, of affiletic sports at Stoke Pogis, are so droadftiilly spt to 
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lead to the boring of those to whom they ore addressed that we get at 
last to feel alarmed when the first warning notes of the deseriber’s voice 
begin to make themselves heard, when the sunset dpnunds him of ** an 
evening scene — ^whioh, indeed, he will never forget— on the Lake of Como,” 
or when the shape taken by the coals in the fire reeaUl to him the profile 
of a guide he once had in Calabria — ** the merriest, heartiest fellow you 
ever saw.” 

Still, in spite of all, this man is generally well received. His talk, at 
any rate, is incessant in its flow ; and he may be depended upon to go on 
with it for any length of time. So that, npon the whole, he is wefeoma in 
moat societies, and is much asked out to dinner. 


II. — Of the Tai,kbu who retails Gobsif. 

This is a talker of a very exalted quality indeed. For the perfect 
development of this species, moral and mental qualifications of an elevated 
order are imperatively needed. The retailer of small gossip must be 
possessed of a fine memoiy, and he should also^ be exceedingly diligent 
and industriouB. Consider, in proof of his diligence, bow hard and 
how continuously he has to work. He is for ever on the move. There 
is scarcely such a thing as a friendly gathering of any kind, or an 
f(?tfriendly one either, from which he may safely be absent. Wherever 
men and women assemble together with any social object in view, there 
he is obliged to be on duty. He must firequent flower-shows, garden- 
parties, exhibitions, musical entertainments, balls, and evening-parties. 
He must haunt clubs, and hang about ladies’ drawing-rooms. Nor is the 
large amount of bodily activity, which is necessary that he may be thus 
ubiquitous, all. It is needful, wherever he is, that he should have all 
his mental feculties about him, that he should constantly be listening with 
all his ears, and watching with all his eyes, lest something important 
should escape him. He has a reputation to keep np, and keep it up he 
mnst at any cost. He is supposed to know eveiything. Is some leve- 
afiair attracting the attention of that small section of the world whieh 
calls itself society ? He must know all the ins and outs of that love- 
affair, be acquainted with the exact nature of the settlements, and the 
views of the parents on both sides ; in fact, he must be fhoron^ly up in 
all the particulars connected with it from beginning to end, must know 
what the lovers said to each other when they were under the trees 
in Bidimond Hark, and what it was that they quarrelled about at the 
Woq|wich b$ll. ^ 

Or k it some less romantic subject with which society is busying 
itself 7 ^Does it want to know the partienlors of that break-up of the 
0utlders(^uaBh establishment which is exciting so mndi attenti<m f &ow 
much money has the house felled for? was there anything settled on 
Mrs. Quildersquash ? what do they mean to do next ? On all liiese points 

85—2 
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onr friend muBt be informed, and well informed. He must be in a position 
to state with precision what men, who knew about money, were saying on 
this subject a fortni^t ago, a month ago, six months ago— what was said, 
if you come to that, from the moment when Guildersquash made that 
magnificent present of diamonds to Mrs. G. The financial men at the 
clubs were talking even then, and none of them were taken by suiprise 
when the failure took place. 

This retailer of small gossip is a restless personage. Ho prowls 
about a room, working his way from one group of talkers to another, 
generally setting them right with his facts. Oh, don’t you know how 
she got him ? ” he says, coming upon a small colony of gossips, who arc 
speculating on the recent matrimonial capture of a wary gentleman of 
their acquaintance. ** I happen to know all about it. She was determined 
to cany her point, and finding our friend rather backward in coming 
forward, she fell dangerously ill, pretended to be dying, and did it all so 
well that she actually managed to take in the doctor, and got him to 
pronounce her in extremis. Of course the family sent for Sir John, told 
him that the girl was in love with him, entreated him, as a kind of 
melancholy satisfaction, to consent to a death-bed union. What could 
he do ? Of course he consented, when lo, and behold ! from that moment 
my young lady begins to pick up, and in a fortnight is as well as you or 
1.*' Our gossipmonger will sometimes make an eflectivo exit at the 
conclusion of an anecdote of this sort, or perhaps will only bustle away 
and join another set of talkers, for whom he has got something else read) 
in his budget. In this case it is the latest intelligence concerning ii 
certain matiimomal squabble of a highly interesting nature. ** You’ve 
heard of the row up at the Dovecot,” ho begins this time. Oh, a most 
serious business, 1 can tell you. Began in her getting hold of a note-book 
— ^note-book of her husband’s — in which she found some entries of a most 
eompromising kind. Wliat were they ? Well, I’m just going to tell you. 
Turning over the leaves, — jealous, inquisitive woman, as you know, — she 
reads to her horror, * Great sweetness of character in Laura — noble girl — 
she consents — meeting at the witch elm, midni^t.' Well, you may 
conceive what a row there was. My lady i^als up the book, encloses it 
in a letter to her husband, who happens to be absent, and rashes off to her 
father’s house in a condition more easily conceived than described. 
Husband returns, reads her letter, rushes after her, and an explanation 
ensues. What do you think it was ? Notes— notes for a tale he was 
writing. He thinks he has a gift for novd-writing, as yon know, and 
these were some memoranda which he had made for his plot, or whatever 
you call it.*’ It is ten to one that our gossip concludes a story of this 
kind with the words : ** Foci, I assure you ; *’ or, ** That’s a fbet, 1 pledge 
you my honour,” He is in truth a man much given to the use of little 
set fimns of qpeeoh — ^is fond of such phrases as* ** Lo, and behold ! ” ood 
will iMly of certain situations as ‘‘more 0imfy imagined than 
described.” , 
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The field of our Mend’s operations, it must be admitted, is a veiy 
extensWe one. Matrimonial squabbles, pecuniary disasters, and anecdotes 
of lovers, are by no means the only wares that he dlfds in. Nothing is 
too great or too small for him^ When, on the occasion of Mrs. Buskin- 
BOck%i private theatricals, the part of Bosalind, which was to have been 
enacted by Miss Freshfield — ^her first season out — was suddenly transferred 
to the Honourable Eva Brownwigge, who but our gifted Mend was in 4 
position to enlighten the world as to how that change in Mrs. Buskinsock’s 
arrangements came to be effected ? ** It was at one of the final rehearsals,” 
ho happens to know, ** that the thing was done. Our dear Brownwigge,” 
says Gh)SBip, ** was present, and at the end of the third act cf the play^ 
this happened, mind, in the hearing of a Mend of mine — she called Mrs. 
Buskinsock aside, and told her, in so many words, that the bold way in 
which Miss Freshfield acted the part was the most shocking — that was the 
very word she used — ^the most shocking thing she had ever seen, and that, 
unless some other arrangement were made, she (Brownwigge) firmly believed 
that all Mrs. Buskinsock’s guests would walk out of the room on the night 
of performance. * But what am I to do ? ’ says Mrs. B. * The invitations 
are all out for the day after to-morrow. If Miss Freshfield doesn’t 
perform the part, who will ? * * I will,’ says Brownwigge ; * and I would 
do a great deal more rather than see disgrace brought upon you by such a 
performance as that taking place under your roof. Why, I would do it,* 
she added, * even for the sake of the poor girl herself ; and she will live to 
thank me one day for having stepped in to her rescue.’ And she did it,” 
adds our gossipmonger. ** She always intended to do it — had got tho 
words by heart long before she made her great move at this final rehearsal. 
As for Mrs. Buskinsock, she is so afi*aid of Brownwigge, on account of 
her influence with her relations the Belacrdmes, that if the old girl had 
proposed to act the part of Rosalind in top-boots, I believe poor Mrs. B. 
would have let her.” 

The reader is now in a condition to understand of what varied elements 
the conversation of this particular talker is made up. And let no one 
suppose that it is possible to get together all the information of different 
kinds which is required to set up a conversationalist of this sort ih biteiness 
without much and continuous labour. There is something almost respect- 
able in tho diligence with which an efficient gossipmonger pursues hit 
studies. He has a reputation to keep up. ** Here comes So-and-so,” his 
friends say ; ** he will tell us all about it.” What if he can’t tell them all 
about it ? He is simply ruined. And so for the sake of this reputation 
of excessive knowingness, he is ready to work, ready to sacrifice his ease 
and comfort, ready to encounter-^Hmd this is the worst part of it a^f— 
ev^ kind of rebuff and humiliation which it is in the power of society to 
inflict. Of these, indeed, he cannot choose but meet with a very liurge 
allowance. His profession that he has taken up requires that he should 
be everywhere, and iliere are some houses which are included under that 
denmnioaction ** everywhere ” to which it is not always easy to get nn 
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entranod. To ihoae Tory theatnoali of Mrs. Baikinsook’s of which we 
hftTO heard Goeeip talking so li^tlj, he only gained admission by dini of 
the moet incessant exertion, and the most unwearying perssTjranee, by 
morning calls, by aseidnons attentions to Mrs. B. whenever he met her, 
by looking after her carriage, by plying her at evening-parties with choice 
refreshments, by boasting continually of his influence with the great and 
powerful. Between the time of his first hearing that those theatricals 
were to be, and the moment when at last his machinations were crowned 
with success, and the long-wished-for invitation arrived, this little man 
lived a life of real misery, and it was observed by his friends that he was 
getting thinner eveiy day. 

** Set a thief to catch a thief.’* This is the man of all others, if the 
reader will believe it, who is the most pitilessly severe upon those persons 
who have recourse to any of the small intrigues and stratagems which some 
people practise when endeavouring, as the phrase goes, to ** get on in 
society.” He has no mercy on people of ^is sort, and some of his most 
favourite and best-received anecdotes ar^ based upon the proceedings of 
that particular class whose war-cry as they enter the social battle-field is 
Parvenir i ** You don’t know how she gets such inritations as do come 
in her way,” he says, speaking of a certain lady whose path through 
social life is not an easy one. ** You think it is owing to her having a 
French cook and a fine house famished by Gillow. Nothing of the sort. 
I'll tell you all about it, for I happen to know. When that woman was in 
Paris ” — ^it is generally observed that about this time our Gossip’s audience 
closes round him very attentively — ** When that woman was in Paris, she 
had the luck to get hold of a chiropodist, a pedicure ^ or whatever you call 
it — plain English a oesn-dootor — ^who sold her, I believe at an enormous 
price, a recipe for destroying corns. One or two people, alQSicted with 
excrescences of this nature, found it out, made it known that my lady was 
in possession of the secret, and tried to got it from her. She was fiir too 
cunning, however, to let it out for nothing, and it was veiysoon disoprered 
thftt the only way to get the Frenchman’s recipe from her was to ask her 
to dinner. Fact, I assure you,” says Gossip, in oonclusion ; ** and you 
may £m 1 quite sure, whenever you meet the lady in question at any house, 
that some one at least of its inhabitants is troaUed with corns.” 


III.— Of the Talker who relates AhecdOtes. 

A14L talkers must be possessed of a certain amount of mcMral courage, but 
the teller of stories needs more of this quality than the rest. When a 
man 1ms once oommsueed a ttory he is in for it. He must— positifsely 
mttft^--fo on till it is finished. NoW| this is not to mush, the case wHh 
other talkers. The narrator of experiences can cut hit statement short if 
he finds that it is not reli^md by those who are listening to it) the die- 
Gusser of topics can drop his sul^eet at a moments notice, if it shoald 
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become desirable to do so ; but the stoiy-teller once embarked must go 
o&t aad finish his anecdote, even if his audience show obvious signs of 
disgust, or if— which is still worse — he himself has lost all confidence in 
the virtues of his own narrative. Among the many qualifications abso- 
lutely indispensable to the anecdotist this of courage— some will call it 
brass— is the most indispensable* There ore not wanting others. The 
story-teller should be mid^e-aged. The writer of these chapters ha| 
never come across a young man who could tell a story even tolerably. 
When a young man attempts to tell a story, he is always, to begin with, in 
too great a hurry. He always seems conscious that his audience mistrusts 
him, and so he rattles on at a prodigious pace, in order that he may get 
to the point, and show you that it really is not such a bad siovy as you 
huppose. Or, if he does not fall into the error of hurrying his narrative, 
he is sure to be betrayed into another which is worse, and to becoQ^e 
prolix and long-winded. He takes his time, refusing to be hurried, but 
restraining himself by a violent and obvious efibrt, of which every one is 
oonseiouB. He can't do it. It is against nature. There are a great many 
things which a young man can do, and of which his elders are incapablo. 
He can waltz without altogether losing his breath ; he can wear a waist- 
coat the circumference of which is larger round vtho chest than round tho 
waist ; he can eat lobster-salad for supper, and wash it down with cham- 
pagne. All these things, and many more, he can do ; but tell a story ho 
cannot, though his life should depend upon it. Tho story-teller, then, 
should be middle-aged — ^forty is too young — and he should be prosperous. 

In saying that the story-teller should be prosperous, it is not meant, 
in this case, that he should be rich — ^though there is no harm in that, far 
from it. It is merely meant, here, to proclaim that he should be a man 
whom people know something about, a man who has succeeded in his 
undertakings, whatever they may have been. A lawyer in good practice, 
or a popular preacher, or a well-known artist, will do. A nobody will 
not do. ^en a stout capitalist, hearing our story-teller for the first 
time, turns to his neighbour, and asks, ** Who is it ? ” it is neoesaaiy 
that the neighbour shall be able to make a satisfsotoiy reply, or may- 
be the capitalist will not like the story. A teller of anecdotes, 
perhaps more than any other kind of talker, requires to be backed up— to 
be backed up by « sense of position, a conviction that he is somebody. 
This is one thing whieh is indispensable to him, and there is another 
which, if he is to be very suooessful, is equally so — the knowledge that 
his uudienoe is disposed to be friendly. This last certainty— unless the 
stmy-tbUar is a very old hand indeed, and made of very tough material 
*~is indeed most important. The fseling that there ia an enemy in the 
oatnp, n sneering, unbelieving listener present, is mighty discouraging. 

easier of a atuy-teUer is of course full of vicissitude. He 

kaa Ida days of triumph and his diQra of comparative failure. The day to 
be nutfked with a white stone ia the day when he finds himself among 
persons who know all about him, who are friendly disposed, and to whom 
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the story which he is about to relate is not already hnovm. All proud 
distmctioiiB have their drawbaoks, and one of the worst drawbacks which 
the professed raconteur has to encounter is the probable presence, in ahnost 
every company which he addresses, of some one or more individuals to 
whom the story which he is committed to tell is not entirely new. It is 
disconcerting to an anecdotist to be conscious that such persons are among 
his audience, and ho will sometimes try to disarm them by a prefatory 
word : I am afraid, Staleybridge, that you’ve heard this before ; ” or, 

« I’m sorry for you, Macstinger, you must bear the infliction as well as 
you can.” 

And this consideration of the importance to the story-teller of fresh- 
ness on the part of hiS audience, brings us to another qualification for this 
office which must not be overlooked. It is desirable — not indispensable, 
but certainly, on the whole, desirable — that the anecdotist should be a 
single man. The ^vifo of a professed story-teller must be subject to many 
sorrows. It must be wearisome for her, for instance, to hear the same 
story twenty times, as it is related to twenty diflerent audiences. However 
well and affectionately disposed she may te, she must surely quail a little 
when she hears the preliminary strains, the first few words, was once 
staying at a little inn in North Wales ; ” or, ‘‘ My little boy was out with 
his nurse the other day.” How she must suffer too when the story docs 
not go well ; when the audience is not sympathetic ; when the story-teller 
is not in cue ; or when, as will sometimes happen, he omits some important 
element in his narrative. I have seen a wife prompt her husband under 
such circumstances, — ** You have forgotten, George, about the little boy 
and the pump;” or, reproachfully, You’ve loft out about the frying- 
pan,” — ^but it does not answer. If a man once begins to go wrong in 
telling a story, it is all up with him ; ho is best lot alone. The flounder- 
ings of a story-teller who has got into difficulties are beyond measure 
painful to witness. It is so easy for him to get into trouble. There are 
so many pitfedls and snares in his way. He may, as has been said above, 
perceive among his listeners one or more to whom his story is already 
known ; or, he may lose faith m his own narrative, and may feel as the 
crisis draws near that it is weak and will not give general satisfiMtion ; or, 
still worse, from having begun to narrate without having suffloient social 
standing to secure him listeners, or from some other cause, he may get to 
be deserted by his audience as he goes on. This is a terrible situation. 
A man in such a case wiU try different listeners one after another. He 
will generally fly high at first, endeavouring to secure the attention of his 
host or hostess, or at least of a chief guest, some person distinguished by 
high rank or great achievement ; these fiuling him at starting, or dropping 
him in disgust as his tale advances, he will descend a little lower, to seme 
successful profSsssioDal man, perhaps, or a prosperous artist. But these 
deserting him, his descent is rapid indeed, and it is not long before he is 
found addressing the concluding portion of a story, which he has clipped 
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and pared in all directions, to a poor relation, or to a youth of tender years 
just home for the holidays. This is a very distressing exhibition to 
witness, and one which we might be spared, if only men would diligently 
examine before taking up this roU whether they possess the numerous 
qualifications necessary to the successful performing of the part. Some of 
these, — middle-age, namely, and a certain social position, — ^have been 
already spoken of, but there are others, of less moment, perhaps, than 
these, but still of considerable importance. There are, for instance, certain 
personal qualifications which it is highly desirable for a stoiy-teller to 
possess. He should be a man of solid build ; he should have a powerful 
voice, a steady eye, with great command of countenance. This last quali- 
fication is very essential. There are stories, — and thoj»e of the most 
comic sort, — the success of which is endangered if the narrator should 
happen to look foolish or to smile feebly while they are being developed ; 
while if he should chance to burst out into a guffaw, he might as well 
break his story off at once, for any success that it is likely to have. A face 
under control is indeed indispensable to the story-teller. It need not be 
what is called an expressive face ; far from it. There are a great many 
stories the effect of which is enhanced by their being told by a person with 
a perfectly unmoveable countenance. To the actor a face capable of dis- 
playing numerous variations of expression is invaluable, but not to the 
story-teller of the highest class. The right face for this last is one with 
something queer about it, that sets people speculating. A grave face is 
best, with perhaps the faintest twinkle in the eyes, or the least twitch in 
the world about the comers of the mouth. 

In considering the personal qualifications here set forth as so indispen- 
sably necessary to a habitual anecdotist or raconteur ^ it must be borne in 
mind that we are speaking only of the professors of one particular school 
of stoiy-telling. This is the severe school, which requires of its disciples 
that they should maintain an imperturbable gravity while narrating even 
the most ludicrous incidents, and which forbids the narrator of a comic 
story to give even the very least indication of being himself amused by 
what amuses his audience. There are different opinions as to the merits 
of this school. To some persons they appear very great : whilst others 
will affirm that an observation of its precepts conduces to affectation, that 
a story told in accordance with them always gives too much evidence of 
effort and study to be agreeable, and that they like to see a man undis- 
guisedly amused by the funny parts of his own narration. The fact is 
UmA there is something to be said on both sides of this very momentous 
question. 

There are some stories which imperatively demand what may be called 
a dry treatment, and some story-tellers who can only make their effects by 
having recourse to a somewhat studied and artificial mode of nariating ; 
while to other stories, and other story-tellers, the more florid style s is 
infinitely better adapted. The disriples of this last school may at least be 

85—5 
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sud io work hArdiear tlum tko professoni of the more undemonstratiye method. 
They are giTen to changes of expression and differont modulations of Toioe 
they will introduce imitations into the course of their aarratiye, and will 
at all times indulge very freely in action. If a practitioner of this school 
tells you a stoiy of a barber who sajrs something exceedingly funny while 
engaged in the praotioe of his profession, the narrator will probably imitate 
the act of shaving while telling the stoiy, or if a lady should happen to 
figure in the facetious incident which he is relating, he will very likely 
feign to arrange the folds of a dress, or flourish a fiin in the most approved 
method. That the achievements of the best masters in this florid school 
are exceedingly entertaining there can bo no doubt. The writer of these 
words has heard, before now, stories of Highland sport, stirring incidents 
of flood and field, told by a great professor of the florid school, with such 
subtle accompaniment of gesture and action, that those who hstened have 
at last thought that they saw the strugghng deer-hounds held back with 
difficulty by the gUlies, and the keepers crouching out of sight among the 
rocks and heather. 

To set before his audience what he desc/ibes, thus distinctly and vividly, 
is the special and peculiar gift of the best and most distinguished among 
these demonstrative stoiy-tellers. But it is only for narratives of adventure 
or anecdotes of a broadly comic description that this treatment is good. 
When the story to be told is of a witty rather than a humorous sort, a 
story of quick answer or epigrammatio retort, whose crisis is, so to speak, 
of a spiritual rather than a corporeal nature, then, unquestionably, the 
value of a dry and undemonstrative treatment makes itself felt very 
strongly, and we are constrained to admit that no other can bring out the 
full flavour of this particular kind of mental food, which the story-iellei' 
provides &a us. 


IV.— Of the Talkeji who dibousbbs Topics. 

Bitwebh the talker whose praotioe it is simply to describe his eipsiieneeB, 
and that other talker whose conversation is of abstract sulgeetB, there 
exists no doubt a eonsidorable moral and intellsetusl differanee. They are 
looked upon, by their respective audienees, withentiiely diflereut Iralings. 
Although the first of these is eertainiy the move valuable man at a dinner- 
table, making more noise, and being capable of a more susteaned effort 
than tho other, he is yet, upon the whole, less respected. It is ell veiy 
well," says society, ** to give ns descriptions of English athletic qmrts or 
Arab piaycr-meeting% but ha doing this a mab sifter all ODly epedks of 
what he has seen with his eyes, Sr hewd with his ears. It must 
a nnieli niora prafoand mind, and mudi gteatet power of thcwgkt, to take 
a subjeet, sash as the hnperimtion of sB thingi humsai, or the fitness ef 
waman to exercSee the eleetito fimiichise,-Huid dieeaee it thttoh^kly* es 
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the great Mr. Biu£m 6 does, for metanoa.” And no doubt if the great 
Mr. Surface did eiaaune these xnattem thoroughly, and did manage to 
azrive at some distinct and practical oondasions in oonneotion with the 
Bulgeets which it is his habit to discuss, he would be entitled to some 
amount of consideration. But this is not his mode of proceeding ; his 
practice being to stir up a sul^, to start it, and woriy it a little, and 
then let it go rather than to pursue it, to hold it tight, and get the lifi 
out of it at last. 

This particular talker, whose qpecialiiy it is to discuss topics, is, as has 
been said, not comparable in value at a dinner-table to the conversa- 
tionalist whose performances have been spoken of in a previous chapter ; 
but he has his qualities, nevertheless. He is great in a countiy-honse after 
luncheon, at a garden-party, or at afternoon tea. He is not afraid of the 
clever ladies of a party. Indeed, to get hold of a little clique of such 
persons is what he likes. ** Ah, Lady Anne,” he will say, addressing one 
of them in rather a tone of sadness ; ** does it not sometimes strike you 
that the world’s getting very old ? or, at any rate, that England is ? ” The 
lady addressed replies that she hardly knows, that it was always called 
** Old England,” and then she smiles, and hesitates. That is not eiactJy 
the sense in which 1 mean that England is o\d,” Mr. Surface goes on. 
** What 1 mean is that, supposing a nation to have a term of life, as a man 
has, — to have, in short, its Seven Ages, — one would certainly not be inclined 
to regard England as having got no farther than the schoolboy or the 
lover stage.” ** Do you think she is * sans eyes, sans teeth,' then, Mr. 
Surface ? ” inquires one of his audience. And so he is fairly launched, 
and in a position to give his reasons for thinking that his native country is 
no longer young. A sort of thing this that does very well at oertain times, 
such as those mentioned above. We are a little too apt to suppose that when 
a talker is spoken of, a dinner-table talker only is meant ; but there are 
other oooasionB when talk is wanted nearly as much as when a company 
assembles to partake of the principal meal of the day. No doubt it is then 
chiefly that talkers are wanted-^ohiefly, but not exclusively. In country- 
house life the neoessify of talk is felt at every hour of the day. Whra 
some of the guests, for instsnee, are amnsiDg themselves with croquet, there 
are always present others who become rabid at the mere mention the 
game, a^ these require to be kept amused with conversation. Convert 
tion is needed, too, when a large wslhing-parfy is organized ; or again, when 
a drive is to eonstitate the afternoon’s amusement, end a gentleman is 
wsntsd who wiU sti with his back to the horses, and will hold forth for the 
beneftt of the ihrso ladies with whom he ihsres the vehicle. Herethedis- 
euiser of topics is distinotlj valuable. He is not so valuable, perhapf, as 
the retmler of bbmQ psiooiisl gomipsnd petty scandsl, but still he is el use 
on siMfe md hki msrils must not be overlooked. And, cnee 

luoi% at a pienic, when the soramhle for food and drink is over, and tlw 
peristes dsj^ersed m httle gro<q»s under the tress, in that state of semi- 
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intoxioation which resulta from even the most moderate indulgence at 
2 P.M., is there not a chance for our professor at such a time as this ? At 
a picnioi or perhaps even more during the drive home, his services are 
priceless. A long drive is sometimes a rather tedious business, and it is a 
well-known fact that some persons, after being conveyed through the air in 
an open carriage for an hour or two, ore apt to become depressed and 
absent, not to say morose. They get bored, in fact ; and this is more 
especially the case when the drive partakes of the nature of a return journey 
— ^when wo are coming hack from a picnic, or a launch, or a laying of 
foundation stones, or other similar celebration. At such times all the 
less satisfactory ingredients in our cup become conspicuous in flavour, and 
unpleasantly self-assertive. We reflect upon the fact that the house in the 
country, which we have just taken, is on a clay soil, and that tho situation 
is low ; or we ponder as to where the money is to come from to supply that 
dreadful boy at college. Why we should think of such things at such 
times it is not easy to say, but that there is a tendency in the mind to busy 
itself with what are vulgarly called bothers,” on tho occasions referred 
to, is a matter which no one can doubt w^o will carefully study the faces 
of homeward-bound excursionists in general, and of those who make their 
return journey in open carriages in particular. This, then, is tho moment 
when a talker — and as 1 venture to maintain, the especial talker whose 
nature and habits we are just now considering — is precious, more than 
words can say. For this is the time when topic, and nothing but topic 
will do. A story would not get listened to, and a description of anything 
under the sun, from a coronation to a cock-fight, would bo an intolerable 
bore. Even that prince of conversationalists, the scandal and gossip- 
monger, would not be able to compete with the practised and skilful dis- 
cusser of topic on this particular occasion. This last-mentioned talker, by 
the very nature of his conversation, compels his associates to join in it 
themselves ; and herein lies his especial value at such a moment as this 
with which we have now to do. There is but one way of alleviating the 
unhappiness of persons coming back from a junket, and that is to stimulate 
them in some way into action — ^to make them, in short, exert themselves ; 
and this the man, who can artfully start a subject in which his audience is 
interested, will be able to do. ** Who can look,” he asks, ** at a building 
like t^t ” — ^the travellers are passing an old village church entirely devoid 
of all ornament or decoration — **and not feel that the extremest sim- 
plicity in all matters connected with the outward forms of religion is really 
the most beautiful, and certainly the most consistent with the spirit of true 
Protestantism?*’ By such aremarkasthistheoligeotof ouroonversatiaDalist 
is fulfilled in one moment. One of the ladies by whom he is accompanied 
is-— as perhaps he Jmows— xitualistioally disposed, while another is a 
freguentor of Exeter Hall, and altogether of the Low Church persuasion. 
Of course, these two get together instantly by the eats, each sustainiag 
her own views with^ many potential, if illogical arguments, and both 
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referring to the original introducer of the subject under discussion for 
encouragement. But our professor is more a man to start a discussion 
than to bring it to an end, better at enunciating sentiments than at deciding 
disputes, and so he temporizes, and — ^which is just what he wanted to do 
— prolongs the discussion, so that the milestones fly by unheeded. 

Woman and her Mission is another topic which this great conversation- 
ari^t often finds to answer his purpose particularly well. The subject 
may be brought in in the easiest way : a gleaner at work in the fields, or 
a girl wheeling a barrow by the wayside, will do, — and it will suit some 
companies as well as ritualism or church decoration does others. ** There 
is something,” remarks our gentleman, looking absently at a market-girl 
trudging along the road with a basket of live poultry on her bead — ** There 
is something about the peculiar construction of the female form which 
always seems to me to preclude the idea that Nature intended it for work. 
Work is for us,” he continues, settling himself more at ease on the 
carriage cushions ; ** work is for men, with their strong sinews and their 
active brain. The prevailing idea of woman, as she should be, is the idea 
of a creature at leisure ; and although there is no doubt that the practical 
truth has been, in most countries and under most circumstances, widely 
at variance with this idea, yet, in referring back to any period, how 
remote so ever, of the world’s history, we shall most certainly find that 
the idea itself remains, and that the woman whom men have always wor- 
shipped, whom our poets.have sung, whom our painters have painted, and 
our sculptors have hewn out of the marble, is a woman with * nothing to 
do.’ ” A good beginning this surely. It is pretty certain to be said, by 
somebody or other, of a man like this, that he ** talks well.” The fact is, 
that in dealing with a sul^ct of this sort the special talker whose 
habits we are now considering is entirely at home. A topic which 
lends itself to a little display of fine language and sentiment, is what 
he really likes. He is great, for instance, on questions of love and matri- 
mony, sympathy and antipathy. It is a common proceeding with him to 
look round about upon his audience, having first got the talk into the 
proper groove, and to ask which is, in their opinion, the greater happiness, 
loving or being loved ? For his^port, he will say, the last seems to him by 
fur the most delightful. He is of opinion that the knowledge that you 
are necessaiy to the happiness of some one else, is far more glorious than 
the feeling that some one else is necessary to yours. This is, indeed, a 
first-rate sulgeet, and one which is hereby strongly recommended to the 
Attenbton of any person who contemplates setting up in business as a 
topic-talker. It is one of those questions which has two sides to it, both 

S ble of being sustained by many admirable arguments. The talke^ can 
KT take up the passive theory, as we have just seen, with a &ir Show 
of reason, or he can go exactly the other way, and assert strongly that in 
the pJeaaure of being loved, there is, as it seems to him, a certain amount 
of sdfishness mixed up ; while in the act of loving, on the contcaiy, a 
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zniin goes out of liimself and (so to speak) meiges hii ezisienee in another’s, 
“ It is of losing, not of being loyed," he will add, ** that the poet speaks 
when he saya-^ 

Love took np the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might, 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of right.** 

Our topioist is nerer ayerse to the introduction of an occasional line or 
two of poetry into his disquisitions ; but he must not, because of this 
practice, be confounded with the ** talker who quotes poetry.” That indi- 
vidual belongs to a separate species, closely allied, indeed, to that of which 
the topic-talker is a member, but yet in many respects distinct. The 
difficulty of keeping apart individuals belonging undoubtedly to different 
species, yet having many points in common, is one which any students, 
the nature of whose labours is of the classiiHuDg sort, will readily 
appreciate. 

We must take our leave now of our eloquent friend. But in doing so 
it seems worth while to remark concerning this form of talk which he 
favours, that it is of all others the best suited to persons of lazy and 
inactive habits. Those other conversationaliSfs, whose manners and customs 
we have been examining, the talkers who respectively describe experiences, 
relate anecdotes, or retail gossip, must each and all work hard in order to 
come by the material which they are obliged to make use of. But it is not 
so with the gentleman who devotes himself, conversationally, to the dis- 
cussion of topics. Profound as his studies may be, they at least do not 
involve him in any physical exertion. Ho can cultivate his art without 
sacrificing his ease. He is not obliged to run hither and thither in search 
of raw material required for the manufacture of the article in which he 
deals, but is able, on the contrary, to prepare those commodities in the 
retirmnent of his own ehamber, or while strolling about under the trees in 
his fliend’s pleasure-grounds. 


V.— Of vabiouo Minor Talkers. 

1 KAva now advanced so far with my suljeoi as to have examined wHh 
some degree of attention, the lour principal speeiiiieiis of the class whose 
habits we aie studying. I coque now to a consideration of some of the 
less dktiBgaished members of the fimiily of talkers ; and just as the great 
wriAer on natural histoiy, in dealing with some particular tribe,— aay, Ibr 
insianee, the Mine,— *will fini deseribe the Fdk lie, or lion, and will 
then deseead to the oanee, and the pairiher, and mthaately to the Fdu 
doumtkmt or tom-eat of our kiteliea*hearths, so must If having laid Aty 
say about tbe great consersational lions and tigais trho discuss topics 
or fulaU aasadotes f ooma down to some of lowm membm of fbe 
species Talker, and study airiiEe their pecuUaritiei and habitik ^ 
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Oooapymg a foremost position among these, 1 find a small, but fi>r 
its sise exceedingly TigorouB and aotiye member of the garrulous species, 
to which the name ** Perpetual-Drop Talker " may perhaps be given with 
some degree of propriety. In dealing with a new branch of science, as 1 
am now doing, the use of new terms is inevitable, and it is hoped that 
this one, and such other technical expressions as have been introduced in 
the course of these chapters, will be favourably received by talk-studenta 
generally. The Peipotual-Drop Talker then, — will venture to consider 
the term as accepted,— is a oonversationaliBt of a species easily recognizable 
by all persons possessed of even moderate acuteness of perception. The 
chief and most remarkable charaoieristio of him is that his chatter is 
incessant, and that there issues from his mouth a perpetual dribble of 
words which convey to those who hearUhem no sort of information worth 
having, no new thing worth knowing, no idea worth listening to. These 
talkers are found in the British Islands in great numbers. There is no 
difficulty in meeting with specimens. If you live in a street, and will only 
sit at your window for a sufficient length of time, one of them is sure to 
pass. He has a companion with him, the recipient of that small dropping 
talk. Perpetual Drop points with his stick, calling his friend’s attention to 
a baker’s shop — what is he saying ? He is saying, ** Ah, German, you 
see ; Frantzmann, German name. Great many German bakers in London : 
Germans and Sbotch. Nearly all the bakers are either one or the other.” 
You continue to watch, and you observe that this loquacious gentleman is 
again pointing. 

Where you see those houses,” he is saying now, ** there were 
nothing but green fields when I was a boy. Not a brick to be seen 
anywhere.” And so he goes on commenting on everything. Whatever 
bis senses inform him of he seems obliged to put on record. ** Piebald 
hors#,” he says, as one goes by him in an omnibus ; or Curious smell,” 
as he passes the fried-fish stall. is man with whom we have all 
traveled in railway trains. He prodaims to his companion — a person 
mneh to be pitied — ^the names of the statians as the train arrives at each. 
** Ah, Croydon,” he says ; or, ** Ah, Bedhill,-^oing to stop, 1 see.” He 
wi fM ^k eft his comments when they do stop. ** Little girl with fruit,” he 
says ; or Boy with papers.” Very likely he will imitate the peculiar cry 
of ihii last, ** Momin* papaw,” for his friend’s benefit. This kind 
taUuar may be studied very advantageously in railway trains. He is 
with technical tenns. He remarks, when there is a stoppage, that 
aia ** being shunted on to the np-line till the express goes by.” 
Pvemliy there is a shriek, and a shake, and a whirl, and then our friend 
looks round with triumph. « That was it,” he says, Dover express,— 
dbimdiiie.” This m a veiy wwying perscm^^^ He cannot be qukri. If 
ho is pesitivsly run out and without a remark to moke, he will ask a 
qasstiom of tetling you what the statum is, he will in this case 

aA you to teU him. <«What sUtion ia this is a favourite inqoiij with 
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him. He doesn’t want to know ; he is not going to stop at it : he merely 
asks because his month is full of words, and they must needs dribble out 
in some form or other. In this ease it takes an interrogative form. A 
tiresome individual this : one cannot help speculating as to how many 
times in the course of his life he has thought it necessary to inform his 
fellow-creatures that the morning has been fine, or cold, as the case might 
be, and the weather, generally, seasonable or the reverse. 

1 am dealing with the minor talkers. Among these a conspicuous 
place is held by one whom, for want of a better designation, I must call 
the Startling Talker. This is a conversationalist who goes in for being an 
original thinker, a character, a despiser of conventionalities. He is not a 
man who is going to be bound down by forms. He will not discourse of 
the weather, or Ihe opera, or the fthibitions, as other people do. ** Why 
should he ? ” he will ask. He is fond of asserting his contempt for the 
stereotyped talk of the drawing-room or the dinner-table. When he is 
introduced to a partner for a quadrille, or to the young person who is to 
bo his neighbour at dinner, it is as likely not that ho will begin by a 
sort of confession of his conversational faith. ** I’m not going to ask 
you,” ho will say, ‘‘whether you have seen Lucca in VAfricainCf or 
whether you’ve road The hast Chronicle of Banet. Nor shall 1 expect you 
to question me on such subjects. Why should you ? What is it to you 
whether I have passed through either of these experiences f What do you 
care for my opinion of ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,’ by Millais ? Js it of the 
slightest importance to you whether I have seen the Paris Exhibition, or 
whether 1 rode in the Park this morning, and found it hot ? ” This is a 
favourite kind of beginning with the suliject of our present studies, and, 
for the most part, answers his purpose indifferently well, such talk elidting 
in general, from the person to whom it is addressed, some amount of that 
amazement which it has been the object of the speaker to excite. He has 
other ways of stimulating this same emotion of surprise in those whose 
privilege it is to listen to his conversation. “ 1 wonder,” he will say, for 
instance, addressing a total stranger, “ 1 wonder how many of the people 
sitting round the table will be alive in ten years from this time.” Or 
perhaps he will morahze, by way of lowing his originalify of character. 
“ I never make one of an assemblage of this sort without speculating as to the 
amount of care which each member of the company has hrou^t out along 
with him. Did it ever,” he will ask his companion abruptly, for sudden 
inquiries are much in his way — “ Did it ever occur to yon to occupy yonrselt 
with such a question ? " These sudden and bewildering inquiries are indeed 
an important part of the stock-in-trade of the genuine Startler. “ Did you 
ever consider,” he will demaad of some timid young lady, **what death 
yon would like to die t " or, ** Did it ever strike you tiiat it wottld bd a 
very pleasant thing to be thrown adiore on a desert island ? The well’ 
known gentleman — surely his name must have bden Joseph MiUer—idio 
asked his partner in a quadrille whether she wore flannd neari her skin, 
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must certainly have belonged to this tribe of atarUorB whose habits we are 
considering. 

The position occupied by the members of this species, even among the 
minor talkers, is not a high onCi The startler, wilh all his assumption of 
originality and profundity is, after all, but a poor creature. He obimts on 
great BubmiBsion and docility in those whom he engages in conversation. 
He preys upon timid women and young girls, who make convenient replies 
to his observations. What a singular remark/* or ** What a strange 
person you are,*’ they will say. So long as his startling sayings are 
received in this way he does very well, but he cannot cany out his own 
arguments, or support the paradoxes which he delights to start. If 
anybody stands up to him he is quickly at the end of his resources, and 
whenever he is requested to explidu his iheaning, floundering invariabfy 
ensues. * 

There is a variety of this species which may prove interesting to the 
talk-student, and which must, therefore, bo noticed, though veiy briefly. 
This is the talker who deals in paradox, and whose greatest pleasure it is 
to controvert, as often as possible, the maxims which have been hitherto 
received by all mankind as indubitably and incontestably true. Honesty 
the best policy,” this gentleman will say in a scoffing tone ; ** there was 
never a greater mistake.” And then he will go on to relate how he once 
know a doctor who felt it to be his duty to tell one of his patients, a rich 
old lady, that there was nothing the matter with her, and how the medical 
gentleman in question not only thereby lost a patient who was a source of 
regular income to him, but also got cut out of the old lady’s will, in which 
he had originally been down for a thumping legacy. ** Honesty the best 
policy 1 ” says this sceptic, derisively. “ I believe it to bo — in the present 
state of society — ^the very worst policy which can bo made use of.” And 
who is it,” this same personage will ask, ** who says that man wants but 
little here below ? Goldsmith, isn’t it 9 Well, I’m ashamed of him. How 
could he display such gross ignorance ? Little ! Wants little ! A man 
wonts enormously much, as it seems to me. He wants a house in town, 
and an estate in the country, and a shooting-box in Scotland, and a pied- 
a-terre in Paris. He wants two comfortable carriages at the veiy lowest 
computation, and at least three coach-horses, and a hack for riding. He 
wants a coachman and grooms, and indoor servants and outdoor servants 
without number. He wants five great-coats of different thicknesses ; but 
there is no end — ^positively no end — ^to his wants ; and to make out even 
an incomplete list of them would occupy us from lunch till dinner-time at 
the very least.** It is to sentiments of this sort that the paradoxical 
tajker is in the habit of giving utterance. He will ask you in the gr^est 
manner if you don’t delight in an ^east-wind, and will teU you that he 
always feels in better het^ and in higher spirits when the wind blows 
from the east than at any other time. This is a very tiresome variety of 
talker ; and being spasmodic in his utterances, and incapable of sustained 
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efibii, Iw b of little value el ilie tontthtable, or indeed attyivKeve elie. 
I think that there is nothing to be learnt by iitrther oonsideietion of htt 
ImMIi ao vre may ee weU dkaa^ 

Ihere is a omioas little pMooege of whom mentiaA may fitly be made 
jost now* and without eonie nettee of whom no hit of When oonld be 
complete. Thii is the phnaeoloiiat^ an hnitetlTe talker who oontinnally 
introdneee eonventional phrases into his unmeaning, haimleas ohattef. 
This is the inditidnal who eells a horse ** a steed/! and a letter ^‘an 
qastle." He talks abont festive boards'* and graphic desoiiptums/' 
and when he goes to aee a picture in the artist's studio will, ten to one, 
inform ttie painter that he has made ** a great stride " sinoe last year. I 
am afiaid that this variety of tho talking tribe is oapable of calling a 
phyaioian a son of Eseulapiiia ; and I know for oertam that when he 
tells yon a story in which what somebody said to him on a particular 
occasion has to be repeated, he always says, *<He addressed mo as 
follows." 

This little gentleman is SKtraordiniiilg Jtolite to ladies. He jumps 
about like a parohed-pea when a member d tvhat he of ooorsd calls ** the 
fair sex " enters the room. ** Nay," he says, ** if there are to be ladies of 
the party," and straii^tway he hugs to him, so to speak, eveiy sort of dis- 
comfort, revelling in nnneoessaiy and unappreciated self- sacrifice, and 
seeming to ei^oy it. It is unnecessary to add that he calls fire the 
«« devouring element and that when any one is drowned, he is spoken 
of as having found a '^wateiy grave." He says of many things that th^ 
** manage this matter better in iRranoe^" and Lord Ifaeaulay’s detestable 
New Zealander k seldom out of bis mouth. 
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It is yety distresBing/’ said A^ine, with a lady-Uke Tolubility^ as she 
walked across the lawn with her gaest to the caiiiage, ** when married 
people do not get on comfortably together. Depend upon it, there are 
generally faults on both sides. 1 daresay it is very nnoharitable of me,' 
but I generally thick the woman is to blame when things go wrong,” said 
Anne, with a little conscious smirk. ** Of course we must be content to 
give up some things when we marry. Sandsea was far pleasanter than 
this as a residence ; but where my husband’s interests wore concerned. 
Lady Louisa, I did not hesitate. 1 hope to get this into some order in 
time, as soon as I can persuade Mr. Troyithic.” 

** You wore quite right, quite right,” said Lady Louisa, looking round 
approvingly at the grass-grown walks and straggling hedges. ** Although 
Mary is my own cousin, I always felt that she did not understand poor 
Tom. Of course he had his little fidgety w'ays, like the rest of us.” 

(Mary had never described her husband's little fidgety ways to any- 
body at much length, and if brandy and blows and oaths were among 
them, these trifles were forgotten now that Tom was respectably interred 
in the fEunily vault and beyond reproaches.) 

Lady Louisa went away favourably impressed by young Mrs. 
Trevithic’s good sense and high-mindodness. Anne, too, was very 
much leased with her afternoon. She went and took a complacent turn 
in her garden after the old lady’s departure. She hardly knew where the 
little paths led to as yet, nor the look of the fruit-walls and of the twigs 
against the sky, as people do who have well paced their garden- walks in 
rain, wind, and sunshine, in spirits and disquiet, at odd times and sad 
times and happy ones. It was all new to Mrs. Trevithic, and she glanced 
about as she went, planning a rose-tree hero, a creeper there, a clearance 
among the laurels. **I must let in a peep of the church through 
that elm-clump, and plant some fuchsias along that bank,” she thought. 
(Anne was fond of fhchsias.) And John must give me a hen-house. 
The cook can attend to it. The plime looks melancholy and neglected 
without any animals about ; we must certainly buy a pig. What a very 
delightful person Lady Kidderminster is ; she asked me what sort of carriage 
we meant to keep— I should think with economy we might manage a pair. 
I shall get John to leave everything of that sort to me. 1 s&all give him 
so nmeh for his pocket-money and charities, and do the very best I can 
with the rest. And Anne sinccSely meant it when she made this ddiennina- 
iioD, and walked along better pleased than ever, fedUng that with her hand 
to pilot it along tbs tortaoua way their abip could not nm aground, but 
would emne atrsig^ and swift into the haven of country sooieiy, far which 
they wens malcmg, drawn by a couple o( prancing horsea, a 
home pcesibly far John. Am| seeing her hnaband eortlng through 
gate Slid ciwssing the skifiii^ Anne hunied^ meet him with i^owi^ 
piidsiidiedCi and tipa to hsr ey^ida and nose, eager to tall him her apheiaeg 
andadventeonas. 

Trevithie himself had come home tired and dispirited, and he could 
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searodly listen to his wife’s chirrups with Tory great sympathy or 
encouragement. 

** Lady Kidderminster wishes us to set up a carriage and a pair of 
horses 1 ” Poor Tre^ithic cried out ag^t, ** Why, my dear Anne, you 
must be — ^must be ... . What do you imagine our income to be ? ” 

** 1 know yery well what it is,” Anne said with a nod ; ** better than 
you do, sir. With care and economy a very great deal is to be done. 
Leave everything to me and d<m’t trouble your foolish old head.” 

But, my dear, you must listen for one minute,” Trevithic said. ** One 
thousand a year is nbt limitleBS. There are calls and drains upon our 

incomings ’ * * 

That is exactly what I wanted to speak to you about, Joha^SMIiA 
his wife, gravely. ** For one thing, 1 have been that your miimst 

has a very comfortable income of her own,” Anne said, ** and I am 
sure she would gladly . . . . ” 

** 1 have no doubt she would,” Trevithic interrupted, looking full iQ 
his wife’s face, ** and that is the reason that 1 desire that the subject may . 
never be alluded to again, either to her or to me. He looked so decided 
and stem, and his grey eagle eyes opened wide in a way his wife knew 
that meant no denial. Vexed as she was, she could not help a momentary 
womanly feeling of admiration for the undaunted and decided rule ef the 
governor of this small kingdom in which she was vicegerent; she felt 
a certain pride in her husband, not in what was best in his temper and 
heart, but in the outward signs that any one might read. His good looks, 
his manly bearing, his determination before which she had to give way 
again and again, impressed her oddly : she followed him with her eyes as 
he walked away into the house, and went on with her calculations as she 
still paced the gravel path, determining to come back secretly to the 
charge, as was her way, from another direction, and foiling again, only to 
ponder upon a fresh attack. 

And meanwhile Anno was toleraUy happy trimming her rose-trees, and 
arranging and rearranging the furniture, visiting at the big houses, and 
corresponding with her friends, and playing on the piano, and, with her 
baby, in time, when it came to live with them in the vicarage. Trevithic 
was tolerably miserable, fuming and consuming his days in a restlesB, 
impatient search for the treasures which did not exist in the arid fields 
and lanes round about the vicarage. He certainly discovered a few well- 
to-do fonners riding about their enclosures on their rough horses, and 
resending with surly nods to his good-humoured advances ; a few old 
woolen selling loUipops in their tidy front kitchens, shining pots and pans, 
starch caps, the very pictures of respectability ; little tidy children trotting 
to school atong the lanes, in hand, with all the strings on their pina- 
end hard-ifiQ«idi^ mothers sombbing their parlours, or hanging jifat 
their linen to dry* The ootteges were fow and far between, for the fonners 
^^tneedjboiiMnMie^ labourers were out in the fieldB at siinriee» 

end loiled all dity^ end ate^ered home worn-out end etupeded el ni^^ht ; 
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the little pmafbres released from eohool at midday, would trot along the 
farrows with their fathers’ and brothers’ dinners tied np in bundles, and 
drop little frightened curtseys along the hedges when they met the Tiear 
on his rounds. Dreaiy, dnsty rounds they were — illimitaUe eiroles. ffhe 
coxmtry-folks did not want his sermons, they were too stnpid to nnder- 
stand what he said, they were too aimlesB and dispirited. Jack the Giant- 
Killer’s sleep lasted exactly three years in Trevithio’s ease, daring which 
the time did not pass, it only ceased to be. Once old Mr. Bellingham 
paid them a visit, and once Mrs. Trevithie, senior, arrived with her 
cap-boxes, and then every thing again went on as nsoal, nntil Dolcie 
came to live with her father and mother in the old snn-baked, wasp- 
haonted place. 

Dnloie was a little portable almanac to mark the time for both of 
them, and the seasons and the hoar of the day, something in this 
fashion : — 

Six months and Dolcie began to crawl across the droggeted floor of 
her father’s stody ; nine months to crow and hold oat her arms ; a year 
must have gone by, for Dolcie was making sweet inarticnlate ehatterings 
and warblings, which changed into words ^ degrees — ^wonderful words of 
love and content and recognition, alter her tiny life-long silence. Doleie’s 
clock vuarked the time of day something in this frisfaion : — 

Dolcie’a breakfast o’clock. 

Daleie’s walk in the garden o’clock. 

Dulcie’s dinner o’clock. 

Dnlcic's bedtime o’clock, &c. 

All the tenderness of Jack’s heart was Dnlcie’s. Her little fat fingers 
would come tapping and scratching at his stndy-door long before she could 
walk. She was not in the least afiraid of him, as her mother was some- 
times. She did not care for his sad moods, nor sympathize with his 
ambitions, or understand the pangs and pains he Buffered, the regrets and 
wounded vuiities and aspirations. Was time passing, was he wasting his 
youth and strength in that forlorn and stagnant Lincolnshire fen f ^at 
was it to her ? Little Dolcie thought that when he crossed his legs and 
danced her on his foot, her papa was frilfilling all the highest duties of 
life ; and when she let him kiss her soft cheek, it did not occur to her that 
every wish of her heart was not gratified. Hard-hearted, nnsympathetic, 
trustful, and appealing little comforter and companion 1 Whatever it 
mi§^t be to Anne, not even Lady Kidderminster's society soothed and 
oomfrnied Jack as Duleie’s did. This small Egyptian was a hard task- 
mMrsss, for 4ie gave him bricks to mike without sny strttr, and kept 
him a prisoner in a land of bondage ; hoi for her he would have thrown np 
the w<nk iliat wns so insufleieBt for him, and crossed the Eod Sea, and 
dumeed the fortanes of life'"; hut with Dalde and her mollier hanflte 
to the skirts of his long blade deriesi eoat» how ooold he go f Oni^ 
be to go t 4001. a year is a large sum to get together, but a smatt one 
to provide for throe pe(^e-HK> long as a leg ^ mutton eotts ssvm . 
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pullings and ihere are but twenty abillmgs in the pound and 865 days 
in the year* 

It was a hot, sultzy afternoon, the dost was lying thick upon the lanes, 
on the eouutry roads, that went creeping away white in the glare to this 
and that distant sleepy hollow. The leaves in the hedges were hang in g 
upon their stalks ; the oonvolvnlases and blackberries drooped their heads 
beneath the clouds that rose ftom the wreaths and piles of dust along the 
way. Four o’clock was striking from the steeple, and echoing through 
the hot still air ; n(d>ody was to be seen, except one distant figure crossing 
a stubble-field ; the vicarage windows were close shuttered, but the gate 
was on the latch, and the big dog had just sauntered lazily through. Anne 
heard the clock strike from her darkled bed-room, where cl>3 was lying 
upon the sofa resting. Dnlcie playing in her nursery counted the etrdras. 
« Tebben, two, one ; nonner one," that was how she counted. John heard 
the clock strike as he was crossing the dismal stubble-field ; everything 
else was silent. Two butterflies went flitting before him in the desolate 
glare. It was all so still, so dreary, and feverish, that ho tried to escape 
into a shadier field, and to force his way through a gap in the parched 
hedge regardless of Farmer Burr’s fences and restrietions. 

On the other side of the hedge there was a sipaller field, a hollow .with 
long grasses and nut hedges and a little shade, and a ditch over which 
Trevithic sprang with some remnant of youthful spirit. He sprang, 
breaking through the briars and countless twigs and limp wreathed leaves, 
making a foot-standing for himself among the lank grasses and dullautuiim 
flowers on the other side, and as he sprang he caught a sight of something 
lying in the ditcbi something witik half-open lips and dim glazed eyes, 
tum^ upwards under the crossing diamond network of the shadow and 
light of the briars. 

What was this that was quite still, quite inanimate, lying in the sultry 
glow of the autumn day ? Jack turned a little sick, and leapt back down 
among the dead leaves, and stooped over a wan helpless figure lying there 
motionless and ghastly, with its head sunk back in the dost and tangled 
weeds. It was only a worn and miserable-looking old man, whose meek, 
starved^ weoiy face was uptnnied to the sky, whose wan lips were d»wn 
apart, and whose thin hands were clntdiing at the weeds. Jack gently 
tried to loosen the slutoh, and the poor fingers gave way in an instant and 
fell helpleasly among the .grasses, frightening a field-mouse back into its 
hole. But this helpless, loose fidl tot gave Trevithic some idea of iifo 
in the hopeless figure, for all its wan, rigid lines. He put his hand under 
the ngs which covered the breast. There was no pulse at tot, but pn- 
a«utly the heart Just fluttered, and a little eoleur came into the pale toe, 
^ thpeo was a lozg; sight nod tto the g^ed eyes closed. ^ 

JoW set to work to mb the cold hands and the stiff boty. It was all 
heconld do«^ps<^ele don't walk dboot with bottles of bnndy and blankets 
in their pockets ; but he rubbed and rubbed, and some of the magnetiwnof 
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hiiT own Tigarons eiisUaoe seemed to enter into the poor soul ot his knees, 
and another fSeunt flush of life came into the face, and the eyes opened this 
time natnzally and bright, and the figure pointed funtly to its lips, ^ack 
understood, and he nodded ; gare a tag to the man’s shoulders',, and 
propped him up a little higher against the bank. Then he tied his hand- 
kerchief round the poor old bald head to protect it from the sun, and 
sprang up the side of the ditch. He had remembered a turnpike upon the 
highway, two or three hundred yards beyond the boundary of the next field. 

Lady Kidderminster, who happened to be driving along that afternoon 
on her way to the Potlington flower-show, and who was leaning back 
comfortably under the hood of her great yellow barouche, was surprised to 
see from under the fringe of her parasol the figure of a man suddenly 
bursting through a hedge on the roadside, and waving a hat and shouting, 
red, heated, disordered, frantically signing to the coachman to stop. 

** It’s a Fenian,” screamed her ladyship. 

« I think ; — ^yes, it’s Mr. Trevithic,” said her companion. 

The coachman, too, had recognized Jack and began to draw up ; but 
the young man, who had now reached the side of the carriage, signed to 
him to go on, ** 

** Will you give me a lift ? ” ho said, gasping and springing on to the 
step. How d’ye do. Lady Kidderminster ? I heard your wheels and 
made an effort,” and Jack turned rather pale. There is a poor fellow 
dying in a ditch. I want some brandy for him and some help ; stop at the 
turnpike,” he shouted to the coachman, and then ho turned with veiy good 
grace to Lady Kidderminster, aghast and not over-pleased. ** Fray forgive 
me,” he said. <‘It was such a chance catching you. I never thought I 
should have done it. 1 was two fields off. Why, how d'ye do, Mrs. 
Myles ? ” And still holding on to the yellow barouche by one hand, he put 
out the other to his old acquaintance, Mary Mylos, with the still kind eyes, 
who was sitting in state by the countess. 

You will take me back, and the brandy, 1 know 9 ” said Trevithic. 

** Is it anybody one knows ? ” said the countess. 

** Only some tramp,” said Jack : ** but it's a mercy I met you.” And 
before they reached the turnpike, he had jumped down, and was explaining 
his wants to the bewildered old chip of a woman who collected the tolls. 

** Your husband not here ? a pity,” said John. ** Give me his brandy- 
bottle ; it will be of some good for once.” And he disappeared into the 
lodge, saying , — ** Would you please have the horses’ heads turned. Lady 
Kidderm^er ? In a minute he was out again. Hm, put this in ” (to 
the powdered Ibotman), and John thrust a blanket ofif the bed, an old 
three-legged chair, a wash-jug frill of water, and one Of two more miscel- 
laneons olgeets ipio tip man’s arms. **Now back again,” he said, <*as 
quick as yon eani ” And he jumped in with his hrCady ; and the great 
barouche groaned, and at his conunand actually wgeA off once more along 
the road. Make haste/' said TrSfithie ; ** the man is 4?^ ^ 
of dram.” 
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The snn blazed hot in their &ees. The footman eat pxizzled and dis- 
gusted on his perch, clasping the blanket and the water-jng. Lady Kidder- 
minster was not sure that she was not offended by all the orders 
Mr. Trevithio was giving her servants; Mrs. Myles held the three-legged 
chair up on the seat opposite with her slender wrist, and looked kind and 
sympathetic ; John hardly spoke,— he was thinking what would be best 
to do next. 

“I am so sorry,*' he said, “ but I am afraid you must wait for us, 
Lady Kidderminster. I'll bring him up as soon as I can, and wo will 
drop him at the first cottage. You see nobody else may pass for hours.*' 

“ We shall bo very late for our fl — ,” Lady Kidderminster began, 
faintly, and then stopped ashamed at the look in Trevithic’s honest fheo 
which she saw reflected in Mrs. Myles' eyes. 

** Oh, my dear Lady Kidderminster," cried Mrs. Myles, bonding 
forward firom her nest of white muslins. ** We imist wait." 

*^Of course we will wait," said Lady Kidderminster hastily, as the 
coachman stopped at the gap through which Jack had first made his 
appearance. Trevithic was out in an instant. 

Bring those things quick," said Jack to the magnificent powder-and- 
plush man ; and ho set off running himself as hard as he could go, with 
his brandy-flask in one hand and the water-jug in the other. 

For on instant the man hesitated and looked at his mistress, but Lady 
Kidderminster had now caught something of Mr. Trevithic’ s energy : she 
imperiously pointed to the three-legged chair, and Tomlins, who was* 
good-natured in the mam, seeing Jack’s figure rapidly disappearing in the 
distance, began to run too, with his silken legs plunging wildly, for 
pumps and stubble are not the most comfortable of combinations. When 
Tomlins reached the ditch at last. Jack was pouring old Glossop’s 
treacle-like brandy down the poor gasping tramp’s throat, dashing water 
into his face and gradually bringing him to life again ; the sun was 
streaming upon the two, the insects buzzing, and the church clock striking 
the half-hour. 

There are combinations in life more extraordinary than pumps and 
ploughed fields. When Trevithic and Tomlins staggered up to the 
carriage carrying the poor old ragged, half-lifeless creature on the chair 
between them, the twp be-satined and bo -feathered ladies made way and 
helped them to put poor helpless old Davy Hopkins with all his rags into 
the soft-cushioned corner, and drove off with him in triumph to the little 
public at the entrance of Feathorston, where they left him. . 

** Yon have saved that man’s life," said Jack, as he said good-by to 
the two ladies. They left him standing, glad and excited, in the middle of 
the road, with bright eyei and more animation and interest in his face 
than there had been for many a day. 

“ My dear Jack, what is this I hear ? ** said Anne, when he got home. 
** Have you been to the flower-show with Lady Kidderminster ? Who was 
that in the oarriage with her ? What a state you are in." 

Tot. 96 . 
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told her his story, but Mrs. TreTiihio soarody liitened. *< Oh,” 
said she, thought yon had been doing something pleasant. Mrs. 
Myles was very kind. It seems to me rather a fuss about nothings but 
of course you know best.” 

Little Duloie saw her fether looking veied : she climbed up his leg and 
got on his knee, and put her round soft cheek against his. Ball 1 
luboo ? *’ said she. 


ciiapti:r V. 

Bluxdeebobi: and his two HsiDS. 

When Jack went to see his potege next day, he found the old man sitting 
up in the bar warming his toes, and finishing off a basin of gruel and a 
tumbler of porter with which the landlady had supplied him. Mrs. Penfold 
was a frozen sort of woman, difficult to deal with, but kind-hearted when 
the thaw once set in, and though at first she had all but refused to receive 
poor old Davy into her house, once having relented and opened her door 
to him she had warmed and oomforio(P him, and brought him to life in 
triumph, and now looked upon him with a certain self-contained pride and 
satisfaction as a favourable specimen of her art. 

** He's right eno’,” said Mrs. Penfold, with a jerk of the head. Yo 
can go in and see him in the bar.’* And Jack went in. 

The bar was a comfortable little oaken refuge and haven for Miles and 
Hodge, where they stretched their stiff legs safe from the scoldings of their 
wives and the shrill cries of their children. The shadows of the sunny- 
latticed window struck upon the wooden floor, the fire burnt most part of 
the year on the stone hearth, where the dry branches and logs were crackling 
cheerfully, with a huge black kettle hissing upon the bars. Borne one 
had christened it *' Tom,*' and iri>m its crooked old spout at any hour of 
the day a hot and sparkling stream went flowing into the smol^g grog- 
glasses, and into Penfold’s punch-pots and Mrs. Penfold's teacups and 
soup-pans. 

Davy's story was a common one enough, travelling umbrella- 
monder — hard times — fine weather, no umbrellas to mend, and ** parasols 
ain't no good ; so cheap they arc,'' he said, with a shake of the head ; 
** they ain't worth the mendin’." Then an illness, and then the work- 
house, and that was oil his history. 

I ain't seny I come out of the 'ouso ; the ditch was the best place of 
the two," said Davy. You picked me out of the ditch ; you^d have left 
me in the 'onse, sir, all along with the mok. I don't blame ye," Davy 
said ; ** I see*d ye them for the first time when I was wnss off titan I ever 
hope to be in this life i^ain ; ye looked me flail in the fitee, and tallM on 
with them two after ye-^dvil take them, and he wifi." 

** t don't remember yon," said John. ** Where Was it t " 

“ Hammersloy woriras," said Davy. « Don't joti remember Hatn- 
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meraley Union ? I was in the bed under the winder, find J says to xny 
pardner (there were two on ue), uays I, — < That chap looks as if he might 
do us a turn.* * Not he,’ says my pardner. * They are werry charitable, 
and come and stare at us ; that’s all,' says he, and he was right you see, 
sir. He’d been in five years come Christmas, and knew more about it 
than 1 did then.” 

And you have left it now V ” said Trevithic, with a strange expression 
of pity in face. 

** So I 'ave, sir, I’m bound to say,” said Davy, finishing off his 
porter, ** and I’d rather die in the ditch any day than go back to that 
d place.” 

“ It looked clean and comfortable enough,” said Trevithic 
Clean, comfirable 1 ” said Davy. Do you think I minds a little 
dirt, sir ? Did you look under the quilis ? Why, the vermin was a-runuing 
all oyer the place like fiies, so it were. It come dropping from the 
ceiling ; and my pardner he were paralytic, and he used to get mo to wipe 
the bugs off his face with a piece of paper. Shall I tell ye what it was 
like ? ” And old Davy, in his ire, began a history so horrible, so sickening, 
that Trevithic flushed up as he listened, — an honest flush and fire of 
shame and indignation. 

“ I toll you fuii-ly I don’t believe half you sfiy,‘” said Jack, at List. “ It 
is too horrible and unnatural.” 

“ True there,” said Davy, comforted by his porter and his gruel, “ It 
ain’t no great matter to me if you believes ’arf or not, sir. I’m out of that 
hole, and I ain’t agoin’ back. Maybe your good lady has an umbrella 
wants seeing to ; shall I call round and ask this afternoon, sir ?” 

Jack nodded and said he might come if ho liked, and went home, 
thinking ovor the histoiy he had heard. It was one of all the histories 
daily told in the sunshine, of deeds done in darkness. It was one grain of 
seed fall in g into the ground and taking root. Jack felt a dull feeling of 
shame and sadness ; an uncomfortable pricking as of a conscience which 
had been benumbed j a sudden pain of remorse, as ho walked along the 
dusty lane which led to tho vicarage. He found his wife in the drawing- 
room, writing little scented notes to some of her new Mends, and accepting 
proffered dinners and teas and county hospitahties. Little Dulcie was 
lying on her back on a rug, and crooning and chattering ; the shutters 
were closed ; there was a whiff of roses and soonted water coming m from 
the baking lanes. It was a pretty home-picture, all painted in cool 
whites aud grays shadows, and yet it bad by degrees grown intoler- 
able to bim^ Jock looked round, and up and down, and then with a 
sudden be went up and took his wife’s hand, and looked her full 

in the &ce. *‘Anne,” he said, could you give up something for m^ 
everything, oicopt what is yours as a right ? Dear, it is 
til M piM, bn* I wn TMy unhappy here. May I give np thie pretty 
home, and iriU ym oome and live with me where we he of mcm 

ue than up an here?" He looked eo kind and «o imploring, that for 
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an instant Anne almost gave way and agreed to anything. There was a 
bright constraining power in Jack's bine eye which had to deal witb 
magnetism, 1 believe, and which his wife was one of the few people to 
resist. She recovered herself almost immediately. 

How ridiculous you are, John," she said, pettishly. ** Of course 1 
will do anything in reason ; but it seems to me veiy wrong and unnatural 
and ungrateful of you," said Mrs. Trovithic, encouraging herself as she 
went on, ** not to be happy when you have so much to be thankful for ; and 
though, of course, I should be the last to allude to it, yet I do think when 
I have persuaded papa to appoint you to this excellent living, considering 
how young you are and how much you owe to him, it is not graceful^ to 
say the least, on your part . . . 

John turned away and caught up little Dulcio, and began tossing her 
in the air. Well," said he, we won't discuss this now. I have made 
up my mind to take a week’s holiday," ho added, with a sort of laugh. 
« I am going to stay with Frank Austin till Saturday. Will you tell them 
to pack up my things ? " 

“ But, my dear, we are engaged to the Kidd . . . ." 

“ You must write and make my excuses,’” Jack said, wearily. “ I must 
go. I have some business at Hammersloy." And he left the room. 

Chances turn out so strangely at times that some people, — ^\\'omcn 
especially, who live quietly at home and speculate upon small matters — look 
on from afar and wonder among themselves as they mark the extraordinary 
chain-work of minute stitches by which the mighty machinery of the world 
works on. Men who are busy and about, here and there in lift, ore more 
apt to take things as they find them, and do not stop to speculate how 
this or that comes to be. It struck Jack oddly when ho heard from his 
friend Frank Austin that the chaplain who had been elected instead of him 
at the workhouse was ill and obliged to go away for a time. ** He is trying 
to find some one to take his place, and to get off for a holiday," said 
Mr. Austin. ** He is a poor sort of creature, and I don't think he has got 
on very well with the guardians." 

** I wonder," said Trevithic, ** whether I could take the thing for a time ? 
We might exchange, you know ; I am tii*ed of play, heaven knows. There 
is little enough to do at Featherston, and he might easily look after my 
flock while 1 take the work here off his hands." 

** I know yon always bad a hankering after those unsavoury flesh- 
pots," Austin said, with a laugh. I should think Skipper would jump at 
your offer, and from all I hear there is plenty to be done here, if it is 
work you are in want of. Poor little Skipper did his* best at one 
tune; I believe he tried ta collect a fund for some of the poor oreaturos 
who couldn’t be taken in, but what is one small tah like him among so 
many guardians 9 " said Mr. Austin, indulging in one of. those deriool 
jokes to which Mr. Troll<^ has alloded in his delightfal Chronieles. 

Jack wrote off to his bishop and to his wift by that day's post. 'Two 
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different answers reached him ; his wife's came next day, hie bishop’s 
three days later. 

Poor Anno was frantic, as well she might bo. Come to Hammersley 
for two months in the heat of the summer ; bring little Dnloie; break up 
her home !*^Never. Throw over Lady Kidderminster’s Saturdays ; admit a 
stranger to the vicarage I — Never I Was her husband out of his senses ? " 
She was deeply, deeply hurt. He must come back immediately, or more 
serious consequences than he imagined might ensue. 

Trevithic’s eyes filled up with tears as he crumpled the note up in his 
hand and flung it across the room. It was for this he had sacrificed the 
hope of his youth, of his life, — ^for this. It was too late now to regret, to 
think of what another fate might have been. Marriage had done him this 
cruel service : — ^It had taught what happiness might be, what some love 
might bo, but it had withheld the sweetness of the fruit of the tree of life, 
and only disclosed the knowledge of good and of evil to this unhappy 
Adam outside the gates of the garden. 

Old Mr. Bellingham did not mend matters by writing a trembling and 
long-winded remonstrance. Lady Eidderminstor, to whom Anne had com- 
plained, pronounced Trevithic mad; she had had some idea of the kind, she 
said, that day when he behaved in that extraordinary manner in the lane. 

It's a benevolent mania,” said Lord Axminster, her eldest son. 

Mrs. Myles shook her head, and began, He is not mad, most noble 
lady. . . .” Mrs. Trevithic, who was present, flushed up with resentment 
at Mrs. Myles venturing to quote scripture in Jack’s behalf. She did not 
look over-pleased when Mrs. Myles added that she should see Mr. Trevithic 
probably when she went to stay at Hammersley with her cousin, Mrs. 
Gamier, and would certainly go and see him at his work. 

Jack, who was in a strange determined mood, meanwhile wrote bock* 
to his wife to say that he felt that it was all very hard upon her ; that 
ho asked it from her goodness to him and her wifely love ; that he would 
make her very happy if she would only consent to come, and if not she 
must go to her father’s for a few weeks until he had got this work done. 

Indeed it is no sudden freak, dear,” he wrote. <‘I had it in my mind 
before ” — (John hesitated here for a minute and took his pen off the paper) 
— that eventful day when I walked up to the rector, and saw you and 
learnt to know yon.” So he finished his sentence. But his heart sank 
as ho posted the letter. Ah me ! he had dreamed a different dream. 

If his correspondence with his wife did not prosper as it should have 
done, poor Trevithic was greatly cheered by the bishop’s letter, which not 
only gave consent to this present scheme, but offered him, if he wished 
for more active duty, the incumbency of St. Bigots in the North, whi<^ 
would shortly be vacant in Hammersley, and which, although less valu- 
able than his present Kving as fer as tbe income was conned, was 
mndi more so as regards the souls to be saved, which were included in 
ibe bargain. 
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New brooms sweep oleaiif says the good old adage* After he took up 
his residence at St. Magdalene’s, Jack’s broomstick did not begin to sweep 
for seven whole days. He did not go back to Feaiherston ; Anne had left 
for Sandsea; and Mr. Skipper was in possession of 'the rectory, and 
Trevithic was left in that of 600 paupers in various stages of misery and 
decrepitude, and of a two-headed creature called Bulcox, otherwise termed 
the master and the matron of the place. Jack waited, ; he felt that if ho 
began too soon he might ruin everything, get into trouble, stir up the 
dust. Which had been lying so thickly, and make matters worse than before ; 
he waited, watched, looked about him, asked endless questions, to not one 
of which the poor folks dared give a truthful answer. ** Nurse was worry 
kind, that she was, and most kinsidorate, up any time o’ night and day,” 
gasped poor wretches, whose last pinch of tea had just been violently 
appropriated by ** nurse ” with the fierce eyebrows sitting over the fire, and 
who would lie for hours in an agony of pain before they dared awaken her 
from her weary sleep. For nurse, whatever her hard rapacious heart 
might be, was only made of the same aching bones and feeble fiosh an 
the rest of them. Everybody was kind and good, and the mistress came 
round reg’lar and ast them what they w&ted. The tea was not so nice 
perhaps as it might bo, but tiiey was not wishiu’ to complain.’! So they 
moaned on for the first three days. On the fourth one or two cleverer 
and more truthful than the rest began to whisper that nurae ” somotimos 
indulged in a drop too much ; that she had been very unmanageable the 
night before, had boxed poor Tilly’s eai’s — poor simpleton. They all loved 
Tilly, and didn’t like to boo her hurt. Boo, there was the bruise on her 
cheek, and Tilly, a woman of thirty, but a child in her ways, came shyly 
up in a pinafore, with a doU in one arm and a finger in her mouth. All 
the old hags sitting on their beds smiled at her as she went along. This 
poor witless Tilly was iho pet of tho word, and they did not like to have hor 
beaten. Treviihio Was affected, he brought Tilly some sugar-plums in his 
pocket, and the old toothless crones brightened up aud thanked him, nodding 
their white night-caps encouragingly from every bed. Meanwhile John 
sickened : the sights, the smells, the depression of spirits produced by this 
vast Buffsrihg mass of his unlucky brothers and sisters, was too much for 
him, and for a couple of days he took to his bod. The matron came to 
see him twice ; she togk an interest in this cheerful new element, sparkling 
still with fiill reflection of the world outside. Bho glanced admiringly at 
his neatly appointed dressing-table, the silver top to his shaving-gear, and 
the ivoiy hru^s. 

John was feverish and thirsfy, and was draining a bottle of mirky- 
loddhg water when Mrs. Bulcox came into the room. ** What is that 
yon a^ drinking theiOi sjif ? ” said she. ** My goodness, it’s the water 
foem the tap» — ^we never touch it 1 I’ll send you some of ours ; the )tap- 
water comes through the eessphol and is as nasty as nasty can be," 

Is it What they hafaituslly drink here ? " Trevithio asked, languidly* 

** They’re used to it,” said Mrs. Bulcox ; ** nothing hurts them," 
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Jack turned away with an impatioiit movement, and Mrs. Bulcoz wont 
off indignant at hie want of oourtesy. The fact was, that Jack already 
knew more of the Buloox's doinga than they had any oonoeption of, poor 
wretches, as they lay snoring the comfortable sleep of callonsnoss on their 
snug pillows. don’t ’alf like that chap,” Mr. Bulcoz had remarked 
to his wife, and Mrs. Bulcoz had heartily echoed the misgiving. 
go to BOO him when ho is iff,” said she, and ho cuts mo off as shaip 
as anything. What business has he cornin’ prying and spying about 
the place ? ” 

What indeed 1 The place oppressed poor Jack, tossing on his bed ; 
it seemed to close in upon him, the atmosphere appeared to be full of 
horrible moons and suggestions. In his normal condition Jack would 
hove gone to sleep like a top, dona bis best, troubled his head no more 
on the subject of troubles be could not relieve ; but just now be was out 
of health, out of spirits — although his darling desire was bis — and more 
susceptible to nervous influences and suggestions than he had ever been 
in bis life before. This night especially he was haunted and overpowered 
by the closcnoss and stillness of his room. It looked out through bars 
into a narrow street, and a nervous feeling of imprisonment and holpless- 
noBB came over him so strongly that, to shake it ofi', he jumped up at last 
and partly drefisod himself, and began to pace up and down the room. The 
popular history of Jack the Giant-Killor gives a ghastly account of tbo 
abode of Blunderbore ; it describes ** an immense room where lay the limbs 
of the people lately seized and devoured,” and Blunderbore with a horrid 
grin” telling Jack *‘that men’s hearts eaten with pepper and vinegar 
were his nicest food. The giant then locked Jock up,” says tho history, 
** and wont to fetch a friend.” 

Poor Trevithic felt something in Jack’s position wboh the gates were 
closed for tho night, and he found himself shut in with his misorablo 
companions. He could from his room hear the bolts and the bars and 
the grinding of the lock, and immediately a longmg would seize him to 
get out. 

To-night, after pacing up and down, he at last took up his hat 
and a light in his hand, and opened his door and walked downstairs to 
assure himself of his liberty and get rid of this oppressive feeling of 
confinement. Ho passed the master’s door and heard his snores, and then 
ho came to tho lower door opening into the inner court. The keys wore 
in it— it was only locked on tho inside. As Jack come out into the court- 
yard he gave a great breath of relief: the stars were shining thickly 
pverhaad, very still, very bright; the place seemed less God-forgotton 
than whan ho was up there in his bedroom : the fresh night-air blew in 
his iaoe and «Tf4ngnifliftd his light. He did not care, he put it dolhi 
in a oortier by tiie door, and went on into the middle of tho yard and 
looked aU round about him. Here and there from some of the windows 
a fittiit was burning and painting the bars in gigantic shadows upon 
the walls ; and at the end of tiie court, from what seemed like a grating 
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to a oellar, ‘some dim rajs were streamixig upward. Trerithio was 
Burprised to see a light in such a place and he walked up to see, and then 
he turned quioklj away, and if like uncle Toby he swore a great oath 
at the horrible sight he saw, it was but an expression of honest pity and 
most Christian charity. The grating was a double grating and looked into 
two cellars which were used as casual wards when the regular ward was 
full. The sight Trevithic saw is not one that I can describe here. 
People hare read o4 such things as they are and were only a little while 
ago when the Pall Mall Gazette first published that terrible account 
which set people talking and asking whether such things should be and 
could be still. 

Old PaTj had told him a great many sad and horrible things, but they 
were not so sad or so horrible as the truth, as Jack now saw it. Truth, 
naked, alas I coTcred with dirt and vermin, shuddering with cold, moaning 
with disease, and heaped and tossed in miserable uneasy sleep at the 
bottom of her foul well. Every now and then a voice broke the darkness, 
or a cough or a moan reached him from the sleepers above. Jock did 
not improve his night’s rest by his midnight wandering. 

' Trevithic got well, however, next day, dressed himself, and went down 
Into the little office which had been assigned to him. His bedroom was over 
the gateway of the workhouse and looked into the street. From his office 
he had only a sight of the men’s court, the wooden bench, the stone steps, 
the grating. Inside was a stove and green drugget, a little library of books 
covered with greasy brown paper for the use of those who could read. 
There was not much to comfort or cheer him, and as he sat there ho began 

think a little disconsolately of his pleasant home, with its clea^ com- 
xortable appointments, the flowers round the window, the fresh chintzes, 
and, above all, the dear little round face upturned to meet him at every 
coming home. 

It would not do to think of such things, and Jack put them away, but 
he wished that Anne had consented to come to him. It seemed hard to 
bo there alone — ^him a father and a husband, with belongings of his 
own. Trevithic, who was still wea£ and out of sorts, found himself 
making a little languid castle in the air, of crooked places made strai^t, 
of whited sepulchres made clean, of Dulcie, grown tall and sensible, 
coming tapping at his door to cheer him when ho was sad, and encourage 
him when he was weary. 

Had the fever come back, and could it be that he was wandering ? It 
seemed to him that all the heads of the old men he could see throo^ the 
grating were turning, and that an apparition was passing by—- an appari- 
tion, gracions, smiMng, looking in throng the bars of his* window, and 
coming gently knocking ol his door ; and then it opened, and a low voice 
said , — ** It*a me, Mr. Trevithic — ^Mrs. Myles ; may 1 come in ? ” end a 
cool, grsy phantom stepped into the dark little room. How ill yon are 
looking," Mrs. Myles said, oompaariopately. ** 1 eanm to aak yon to eome 
back and dine wito na ; I am only here for a day or two with my cousin 
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Fa&ny Gamier. She Tisits this place and brought me, and I thought of 
asking for yon ; and do come, Mr. Trevithio. These— these persons showed 
me the way to your study.” And she looked back at the grinning old heads 
that were peeping in at the door. Maiy Myles looked like the lady in 
ComuB — so sweet, and pure, and fair, with the grotesque faces, peering and 
whispering all about her. They yanished when Treyithic turned, and 
stood behind the door watching and chattering like apes, for the pretty 
lady to come out again. ** I cannot toll you how glad we are that you 
have come hero, Mr. Trevithio,” said Mrs. Myles. “ Poor Fanny has half 
broken her heart over the place, and Mr. Skipper was so hopeless that it 
was no use urging him to appeal. You will do more good in a week than 
he has done in a year. I must not wait now,” Mrs. Myles ad;}«d. ** You 
will come, won’t you ? — at seven ; we have so much to say to you. Hero 
is the address.” 

As soon as Jack had promised to come, she loft him, disappearing with 
her strange little court hobbling after her to the very gate of the ^ary place. 

Jack was destined to have more than one visitor that afternoon. As 
ho still sat writing busily at his desk in the little office, a tap came at the 
door. It was a different apparition this time, for an old woman’s head 
peeped in, and an old nutcracker-looking body, in her charity-girl’s lively, 
staggered ibebly into his office and stood grinning slyly at him. ** She 
came to borrow a book,” she said. ** She couldn’t read, not she, but, law 
bless him, that was no matter.” Then she hesitated. ** He had been 
speaking to Mike Rogers that morning. You wouldn’t go and get us into 
trouble,” said the old crone, with a wistful, doubtfhl scanning interrogation 
of the eyes : ** but I am his good lady, and ’ave been these thirty years, 
and it do seem hard upon the gals, and if you could speak the word, sir, 
and got them out ” 

** Out ? ” said Jack. 

** From the black kitchen — so they name it,” said the old crone, mys- 
teriously : ** the cellar under the master’s stairs. Kate Hill has been in 
and out a week come yesterday. I knowed her grandmother, poor soul. 
She shouldn’t have spoke tighty to the missis; but she is young and 
don’t know no better, and my good man and me was thm k ing if maybe 
you could say a word, sir — as if from yourself. Maybe you hoard her as 
you went upstairs, sir ; for we know our cries is ’eard.” 

So tViia it. The moans in the air were not fancy, the complainings 
had been the real complaints of some one in suffering and pain. 

“ Here is the book,” said Jack, suddenly ; ** and I’m afraid you can 
have no more snuff, ma'am.” And with a start poor old Betty Rogers 
nearly stumbled over the matron, who was standing at his door. 

** Wdl, what is it you’re wanting now ? ” said Mrs. Bulcox. ^ou 
nmitnt allow them to come troubling you, Mr. Trevithic.” 

** I am not here for long, Mrs. Bulcox,” said Jack, shrugging his 
shottlders. « While I stay I may as well do all I can for these poor 
creatures.” 
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A gleam of satisfaetion came into Mrs* Bnlooz’s face at the notion of 
Lis approaching departure. He had been writing all the morning, coyering 
sheets and sheets of paper. He had been doing no harm, and she felt 
she could go out for an hour with her Buloox, with an ea^ mind. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox came home together, Jack, who was looking 
from his bedromn window, saw them walking up the street. He had put 
up his sheets of paper in an envelope, and stamped it, and addressed 
it. He had not wasted his time during their absence, and he had visited 
a poi't of the workhouse unknown to him before, having bribed one pauper 
and frightened another into showing him the way. Mr. Bulcox coming 
under the window heard Jack calling to him afiably. Would you be so 
kind as to post this packet for mo ? ’* cried Jack. The post-box was next- 
door to the workhouse. ** Thank you,” ho said, as Mr. Bulcox picked up 
tho thick letter which came falling to the ground at his feet. It was 
addressed to Colonel the Hon. Charles Hambledon, Lowndes Square, 
London. Keeps very ’igh company,” said Bulcox to his wife, and ho 
felt quite pleased to post a letter addressed to so distinguished a porsonago. 

<< Thank you,” said Jack again, lool^ng very savagely pleased and 
amused ; ** it was of importanco.” He did nat add that it was a letter to 
the editor of the Jupiter^ who was a friend of his friend’s. Trovithic liked 
the notion of having got Bulcox to fix the noose round his own neck. 
He felt ashamed of the part he was playing, but he did not hurry him- 
self for that. It was necessary to know all, in order to sweep clean once 
he began. Poor Kate Hill still in durance received a mysterious and 
encouraging message, and one or b^o comforts were smuggled in to her 
by her gaoler. On the Wednesday morning his letter would appear in 
the Jupiter — ^nothing more could bo done until then. Next day was 
Tuesday : ho would go o\er to Bandsea and talk Anno into reason, and 
get back in time for tho board ; and in the mcantimo Jack dressed himself 
and went to dine with tho widows. 


CIIAPTBB VI. 

The PAnc.® cur a Thread op Mrs. Trevithio’s Enittino. 

Mrs. Mvlbb* cousin^ Mrs. Gamier, lived in a quaint, comfortable-looking 
low house on the Chester high-road, with one or two bow^windows and 
gables standing out for no apparent reason, and a gallery npetairs, with 
four or five windows, which led to the drawing-room. 

The two widows wore very fond of one another and often together ; 
there was a similarity in tastes and age and circumstance. The chief 
difference in their &te had been this^that Fsony Gamier had loved her 
husband, althoiigh she conld not agree with him-*’for loving and agreeing 
do not go together always-*>^-aad Maiy Myles’ manriod life had been fit 
best a strugi^e for indifference and foigivcness ; she was not a veiy easily 
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moulded woman ; die could do no more than forgive and ropont her own 
ill-doing in marrying as she did. 

^he trace of their two lives was set upon the cousins. A certain 
coldness and self-reliance, a power of living for to-day and forgetting, was 
the chief gift that had come to Mary Myles out of the past experionco of 
her life. Fanny Gamier was softer, more impressionable, more easily 
touched and assimilated by the people with whom she came in contact ; 
she was less crisp and bright than Mary, and older, though she was the 
same age. She had loved more and sorrowed more, and people remember 
thoir sorrows in after-years when their angers are forgotten and have loft 
only a blank in their minds. 

George Gamier, Fanny Gamieris husband, had belonged to that soot 
of pcoplo who have an odd &ncy in their world for making themselves and 
other folks as miserable as they possibly can — for worrying uid wearying 
and torturing, for doubting and trembling, for believing far more eagerly 
in justice (or retribution, which is their idea of justice) than in mercy. 
Terror has a strange morbid attraction for those folks — ^mistmst, for all 
they say, seems to be the motive power of their lives : they gladly offer 
pain and tears and penitence as a ghastly propitiation. They are of all 
religions and creods ; they are found with block skins and woolly heads, 
building np thoir altars and offering their human sacrifices in the unknown 
African deserts ; they are chipping and chopping themsolvos before their 
emerald-nosed idols, who sit squatting in unclean temples ; they are living 
iu the streets and houses all round about us, in Goorge Gomier’s pleasant 
old cottage outside the groat Hammersley city, or at niunber five, and six, 
and seven in our street, as the case may be ; in the convent at Bayswater, 
iu the manses and presbyteries. You or I may belong to the fraternity, 
BO did many a bettor man, as the children say. Bi. Bimon Stylitos, 
Athanasius, John Galvin, Milton, Ignatius Loyola, Bavonarola, not to 
speak of Baints A, B, C, D, and E. 

Mary poured Jack out a big cup of strong tea, and brought it across 
the lamp-lit room to him with her own white hands. Mrs. Gamier 
shivered as she heard his fstory. The tea smoked, the lamps burnt among 
the flower-etonds, the wood fire blazed Cheerfully, for Mis. Myles was a 
chilly and weak-minded person, and lit her fire all the year round, moro 
or less. Trevithie, comfortably sunk back in a big arm-chair, felt a 
grateful sense of ease and rest and consolation. The atmosphere of tho 
Uttle house was So congemal and fragrant, the two women were such 
sympathising listeners ; Mary Myles’ bright eyes lighted with such kindly 
fiitetesi ; while Mrs. Gamier, silent, available, sat with her knitting under 
the rikade of the lamp. The poof fellow was not insensible to these 
soothing influenees. As he talked on, it seemed to him that for the fii^t 
time in his life he had realized what companionship and sympathy jnight 
mean, fiomething invisibley harmonious, delicate, seemed to drive away 
from all Uiou^t of sin or misery and iunnoil when in company 
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^th these two kind women. This was what a home might have been — a 
warm, flower-scented, lamp-twinkling haven, with sweet still eyes to 
respond and brighten at his snocess and to cheer his failing efbrts. This 
was what it never, never would be, and Trevithic put the thought awajr.. 
It was dangerous ground for the poor heart-weary fellow, longing for peace 
and home, comfort and love ; whereas Anne, to whom he was bound to 
look for these good things, was at Sandsea, fulfilling every duty of civilized 
lifo, and not greatly troubled for her husband, but miserable on her own 
account, hard and vexed and deeply offended. 

^ Mrs. Trevithic was tripping along the south cliff on tho aftemoon of 
the next day, when the sound of footsteps behind her made her stop and 
look round. As she saw that it was her husband coming towards her, her 
pole face turned a shade more pale. 

Oh, how d’ye do ? " Anne said. I did not expect you. Have you 
come for long ? ’’ And she scarcely waited for him to come up to her, but 
began to walk on immediately. 

Poor John ; what a coming homo ! He arrived with his various interests, 
Lib reforms, his forthcoming letter in the Jupiter; there was the offer of 
the bishop’s in his pocket — ^the momentary gladness and elation of return 
— and this was all he had come back to i 

** Have you come on business ? Mrs. Trevithic asked. 

** I wanted to see you and Bulcie,” John answered ; ** that was my 
business. Time seems very long without you both. All this long time 1 
have only had Mrs. Myles to befriend me. 1 wish — ^1 wish you would try 
to like the place, Anne. The two ladies seem veiy happy there.’* 

Mrs. Myles, 1 have no doubt,” said Anne bitterly. No,” she 
cried, you need not talk so to me. 1 know too much, too much, too 
much,” she said, with something like real pathos in her voioo. 

<< My dearest Anne, what do yon mean ? ” Trevithic said kindly, 
hurrying after her, for she was walking very fast. 

It is too late. 1 cannot forgive you. I am not one of those people 
who can foiget easily and forgive. Do you think I do not know that your 
love is not mine — ^never was — ^never will be mine ? Do you think gossip 
never roaches me here, far away, though I try to live in peace and away 
from it all ? And yon dare mention Mary Myles’ name to me — ^you dare 
— you dare 1 ” cried Anno, in her quick fierce manner. 

Of course 1 dare,” said Trevithic. ** Enough of this, Anne,” and 
ho looked as hard as Anne herself for a minute ; then he melted. Dear 
Anne, if something has failed in our home hitherto, let ns forgive one 
another and make a new start in life. Listen,” and he pvUed oat the 
bishop’s letter and read it io her. << 1 need not tell yon how much 1 
wish for this.” ^ 

His wife did not answer. At first he tbonc^ she was rdanting. She 
wen^ a little way down the side of the diff and waited for him, and tbm 
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eaddenlj tmnod upon him. ' The wash of the eea seemed to flow in time 
with her words. 

•* You are cmel^yes, cruel I said Anne, ti'embling very much, and 

moved for once nut of her calm. ** You thinlr I can bear anything, 

cannot bear your insults any longer I I must go, — leave you. Yes, listeu 
to me, 1 will go, I tell you ! My, father will keep me here, me and little 
Duleie, and you can have your own way, John, and go where you like. 
You love your own way better than an 3 rthmg else in the world, and it 
will make up to you for the home which, as you say, has been a failure on 
the whole.” And Mrs. Trevithic tried to choke down a gulp of bitter 
angry tears. 

As she spoke John remembered a time not so very long ago, when 
Anne had first sobbed out she loved him, and when the tears which she 
should have gulped away had been allowed to overflow into those bitter 
waters of strife — alas ! neither of them could have imagined possible 
until now. 

They had been walking side by side along the beach, the parson 
trudging angrily a little a-head, with his long black coat flapping and 
swinging against his legs; Anne skimming along skilfully after him, 
with her quick slender footsteps ; but as she went along she blamed him in 
her heart for every roughness and inequality of the shore, and once when 
she struck her foot against a stone her ire rose sore against him. Ijittle 
Duleie from the rectory garden spied them out afar off, and pointed and 
capered to attract their attention ; but the father and mother were too 
much absorbed in their own troubles to heed her, even if they could have 
desciied her small person among the grasses and trees. 

« You mean to say,” said Jack, stopping short suddenly, and turning 
round and speaking with a faint discordant jar in his voice, “ that you 
want to leave me, Anne ? ” 

** Yes,” said Anne, quite calm and composed, with two glowing cheeks 
that alone showed that a fire of some sort was smouldering within. “ Yes, 
John, I mean it. 1 have not been happy. I have not succeeded in 
making you happy. 1 think we should both be better people apart than 
together. 1 never, never felt so — so ashamed of myself in all my life as 
since I have been married to you. I will stay here with papa. You have 
given up your living ; you can now go and fulfil those duties which are 
more to you than wife or children or home.” Anne — who was herself 
again by this time — calmly rolled up her parasol as she spoke and 
stood waiting for an answer. I think she expected a tender burst of 
rejpaonsiranoe from her husband, a pathetic appeal, an abandonment 
posubly of the mad scheme which filled her with such unspeakable 
indignation. She had not counted on his silence. John stopped shorty 
a second time, and stood staring at the sea. He w’as out to the 
heart ; cmelly stunned and shocked and wounded by the pain, so 
ti^kt he had almost forgotten his wife's presenco, or what he should say, 
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or anything but the aotual suffering iliat he was ondurinp* It seemed H]^ 
a revelation of a horrible secret to which he had been blind aU along. It 
was like a curse falling upon his home — undreamt of for a time, and 
suddenly realized. A great swift hatred flamed up in his heart agai^t 
the calm and passive creature who had wrought it^who was there before 
him waiting for his assent to her excellent arrangements ; a hatred, indeed, 
of which she was unworthy and unoonsoious ; for Anne was a woman 
of slow perception. It took a long time for her tp realize the effect of 
her words, or to understand what was passing in other people’s minds. 
She was not more annoyed now with Trevithic than she had been for a 
long time past. She had no conception of the furies of scorn and hatred 
which wore battling and tearing at the poor fellow’s kind heart; she 
had not herself begun to respond even to her own emotions ; and so 
she stood quite quietly, expecting, like some stupid bird by the water’s 
edge, waiting for the wave to overwhelm her. ** Do you not agree 
with me ?” she said at last. Trevithic was roused by his wife’s question, 
and. answered it. ^^Yes; just as you wish," he said, in an odd, 
cracked voice, with a melancholy jar in it* Just as you like, Anne.” 
And without looking at her again, he b%aA once more to tramp along 
the shingle, crushing the pebbles under his feet as he went. The 
little stones started and rolled away under his impatient tread. Anno 
from habit followed him, without much thinking whore she was going, or 
what aim she had in so doing ; but she could not keep up with his strong 
progress — the distance widened and widened between them. John walked 
farther away, while Mrs. Trevithic following after, trying in vain to hasten 
her lagging Steps, grew sad and frightened all at once as she saw him 
disappearing in the distance. Her feet failed, her heart sank, her courage 
died away all suddenly. Like a flame blown out all the fire of her vexa- 
tion and impatience was gone, and only a dreary nothing remained. And 
more hard to bear even than the troubles, the pains, the aches, the 
longings of life, are its blanks and its wants. Outer darkness, with the 
tormenting fii-es and the companion devils, is not the outer darkness that 
has overwhelmed strong hearts with terror and apprehension. No words, 
no response, silence, abandonment — to us weak, loving, longing human 
creatures, that is the worst fate of all. 

Anne became very tired, struggling after Trevithic. A gull flapped 
across her path, and fri^tenad her. Little by little she began to realize 
that she had sent him away, and he was going. She eould see him still ; 
he had not yet turned up the steps from the cliff to the reeioiy garden, 
but he was gone as certainly as if she oould no longer see him. And then 
she h^gan to learn in a void of incredulous amaze, poor zluggish soul, 
that tils was herd, very bivd> and terribly remmelezs ; that when you 
etrtke, the blow falls ; l^t what you wish iz not always what you wii ^ ; 
that it is euy to call people to you ones peiliaps, and to send them away 
onee, hut that when they come they stay, mid when they go they ere 
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ai)4 all is over, yfkj was lia so lieadstrong, so xmgraiefulf so 
ujireasonable ? Was she not right to blame him ? and had he not omied 
himl^ to be in the wong ? Ah) poor wifia, poor wife I Something 
choking and blinding seemed to smite the nnhappy woman in her tom, 
She reached the steps at last that lead up the cliff to the reotoxy garden 
where little Dulcio had been playing when her mother left her Anne 
longed to find her there — ^to clutch her in her poor aching arpiS) and 
cover her sweet little rosy face with kisses. '^Dulcie/' she called) 
** DulciO) Duloie ! " her voice echoing so sadly that it struok herself, but 
Dulcie’s cheery little scream of gladness did not answer, and Anno^ 
who took this silence as a bad omen — ^felt her heart sink lower. In 
a dim way she felt that if she could have met Dulcio all would havo 
been well. 

She was calling still) when some one answered ; figures came to the hall- 
door, half-a-dozen officious hands were outstretched, and friendly greetings 
met her. There was Miss Triquett who was calling with Miss Moinoaux, 
and Miss Simmonds who had driven up in her basket-carriage, and old 
Mr. Bellingham trying in a helpless way to entertain his visitresses, and to 
make himself agreeable to them all. Tho old gentleman, much relieved at 
the sight of his daughter, called her to him with a cheerful, Ah, my dear, 
here you are. I shall now leave these ladies in bettor hands than mine. 
I am sorry to say I havo a sermon to write.” And Mr. Bellingham imme- 
diately and benevolently trotted away. 

With the curious courage of women, and long habitude, Mrs. Trcvithic 
took off her hat and smoothed her straight hair, and sat down, and 
mechanically began to make conversation for tho three old ladies who 
established themselves comfortably in the pleasant bow- windowed drawing- 
room and prepared for a good chat. Miss Simmonds took the sofa as her 
right (as I have said before, size has a certain precedence of its own). 
Miss Triquett, as usual, rapidly glanced round tho apartment, took in 
the importation of workboies, baskets, toy-boxes, &c., which Anne’s arrival 
had scattered about, tho trimming on Mrs. Trevithic’s dress, the worn 
lines under her eyes. Mrs. Trevithic took her knitting from one 
of the baskets, and rang the beU and desired^ the man to find 
Miss Dulcio and send her ; and meanwhile tho stream of conversation 
flowed on uninterruptedly. Mr. Trevithic was well. Only come for a 
day I And the little girl ? Thanks — yes. Little Dulcie’s cold had been 
severe — ^linseed-poultices, squills, ipecacuanha wine ; — thanks, yes. Mrs. 
Trevithic was already aware of their valuable medicinal properti^. 
Mr. Polligrew, the present curate, hod sprained his thumb in the pulpit- 
ioor — ^wet bandages, Ac. &c. Here Miss Simmonds, whose eyes had 
been fixed upon tho window all this time, suddenly exclaimed, — 

f * How fond your husband is of that dear child Dnlcie, Mrs. Trevithi^ I 
There she is wiUi her papa in the garden.” 

''Dear me I ” giafi Mqaett, stretching her long neck and lighting up 
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vrl^k exoitement. ** Mr. TrerUhie must be going nom Mi 

UB. He iB oanying a oaipet-bag.*’ 

Ab ^ 8poke» Anne, vbo had been sitting with hnr back to the iriiidow, 
atarted np and her knitting M off her lap. She wae irveBolnie ^.an 
instant. He oonld not be going — gc^g Hko that, without a word* No, 
she wonld not go to him. 

‘*0 dear me 1 ” said Miss Bimmonds, who had been tiyii^ to hook 
np the little rolling balls of worsted with the end of her parasol, ** jast see 
what I have done." And she held it up spindle fashion with the long 
thread twisted round it and hooked. 

** I think I ean undo it," Baid Miss Moineanx. 

«* I beg your pardon, I — want to speak to my husband," said 
Mrs. Trevithio, starting up and running to the door. 

** He is gone," said Miss Triquett to the others, looking once more 
out through the big pleasant window. ** Dear Miss Moineanx, into what 
a mess you have got that knitting — let mo cut the thread." 

^*Poor thing, she is too late," said Miss Moineanx, letting the two 
ends of the thread fall to the ground. 





